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PREFACE. 


Titus  Livius,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Roman 
History,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  and 
was  bom  at  Patavium,  now  called  Padua,  in  Italy,  in 
the  694th  year  of  Rome,  fifty-eight  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  aera. 

Like  many  other  literary  men,  his  life  was  contem- 
plative, rather  than  active;  very  few  particulars,  there- 
fore, concerning  him,  have  come  down  to  us.  He  re- 
sided at  Rome  for  a  considerable  time,  where  he  was 
much  noticed,  and  highly  honoured,  by  Augustus;  to 
whom  he  was  previously  known,  it  is  said,  by  some 
writings  which  he  had  dedicated  to  him.  Seneca,  how- 
ever, is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  this  supposed  dedi- 
cation, though  he  mentions  the  work  itself,  which,  he 
says,  consisted  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 

He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  project  of  writing 
his  history,  immediately  upon  his  settling  at  Rome;  or, 
perhaps,  he  came  Aither  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  necessary  materials  for  that  great  work. 
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Augustus  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  grandson 
Claudius,  afterwards  emperor.  But  he  seems  not  much 
to  have  attended  to  the  advantage  which  might  have 
resulted  from  so  advantageous  a  connection,  and' to 
have  occupied  himself,  entirely,  in  the  composition  o!* 
his  history;  parts  of  which,  as  they  were  finished^  he 
read  to  Augustus  and  Maecenas. 

Distracte'd  with  the  tumult,  and  disgusted,  it  may  be, 
with  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  Rome,  he  sought  re- 
tirement and  tranquilliQr  in  the  beautiful  country,  and 
delightful  climate,  of  Naples.  Here,  enjoying  uninter- 
rupted literary  ease  and  quiet,  he  continued  his  labour, 
and  finished  his  work,  comprising,  in  an  hundred  and 
forty-two  books,  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  that  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  containing  a 
period  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  ending 
nine  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Having 
completed  this  great  work,  he  returned  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  his  native  country,  where  he 
died,  A.  D.  1 7,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

What  family  he  left  behind  him,  is  not  known.  Quin- 
tilian,  however,  mentions  that  he  had  a  son,  for  whose 
instruction  he  drew  up  some  excellent  observations  on 
rhetoric;  and  there  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  a  daughter,  married  to  Lucius  Magius,  an  orator, 
who  is  advantageously  spoken  of  by  Seneca. 

How  highly  his  works  were  esteemed,  and  himself 
personally  honoured  and  respected,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  many 
ancient  authors.    Tacitus  tells  us,*  that  ^ '  T.  Livius, 
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that  adoiirable  histoiiaD,  not  more  distinguished  by  his 
eloquence  than  bj  his  fidelity,  was  so  lavish  in  his 
praise  of  Pompey,  that  Augustus  called  him  the  Pomr 
peian:  and  yet  his  friendship  for  him  was  unalterable/^ 
The  younger  Pliny  infoipoos  us,*  that  "  a  certain  inha- 
bitant of  the  city  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  the  illus- 
trious character  of  Livy,  that  he  travelled  to  Rome  on 
purpose  to  see  that  great  genius;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  returned  home/' 

Of  the  hundred  and  forty-two  books,  of  which  the 
history  of  Rome  originally  consisted,  thirty-five  only 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  contents  of  the  whole, 
the  hundred  and  thirty-seventii  and  eighth  excepted, 
have  been  preserved;  compiled,  fis  some,  without  any 
good  reason,  have  supposed,  by  Livy  himself;  while 
others,  with  equal  improbability,  have  asserted  tiiem  to 
be  the  work  of  Lucius  Floras,  author  of  a  portion  of 
Roman  history.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  compi- 
ler, a  fact  as  useless,  as  it  is  now  impossible  tp  ascer- 
tain, they  are  highly  curious;  and  although  they  contain 
but  a  faint  outline,  yet  they  serve  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  original,  and  greatiy  excite  regret  at  the  loss  of 
so  lai^e  a  portion  of  this  valuable  work. 

The  parts  of  this  history  which  we  now  possess,  are, 
the  first  decade:  for  it  appears,  from  his  having  prefix- 
ed separate  prefatory  introductions  to  each  portion, 
that,  the  autiior  had  divided  his  work  into  distinct  parts, 
consisting  each  of  ten  books.  The  first  decade  com- 
mences with  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
rapidly  runs  over  the  affairs  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
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years.  The  second  decade  is  lost:  it  compriied  a  pe 
nod  of  seventy-five  years;  the  principal  occurrence  in 
it  was  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  the  Romans,  after 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  were  finally  victorious. 
The  third  decade  is  extant:  it  contains  a  particular  and 
well-detailed  account  of  the  second  Punic  war;  the 
longest,  as  our  author  himself  observes,  and  tbe  most 
hazardous  war,  the  Romans  had  ever  been  engaged  in; 
in  the  course  of  which  they  gained  so  many  advantages, 
and  acquired  so  much  military  experience,  that  no  na- 
tion was  ever  able,  afterwards,  to  withstand  them.  The 
fourth  decade  contains  the  Macedonian  war  against 
Philip,  and  the  Asiatic  against  Antiochus.  These  are 
related  at  considerable  length,  insomuch  that  the  ten 
books  comprise  a  space  of  twenty-three  years  only.  Of 
the  fiftii  decade,  the  first  five  books  only  remain,  and 
these  very  imperfect  They  give  an  account  of  the 
war  with  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  who  gains  seve- 
ral advantages  against  the  Romans,  but  is  at  length 
subdued,  and  his  kingdom  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man province;  of  the  corruption  of  several  Rom  An  go- 
vernors in  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and  their 
punishment;  and  of  the  third  Punic  war,  which  lasted 
only  five  years. 

Of  the  remaining  books,  it  has  been  already  said, 
that  the  contents  only  have  been  preserved;  and  they 
serve  to  show  us  the  greatness  of  our  loss,  the  greatest 
literary  loss,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  time. 
Livy  had  employed  forty-five  books  in  the  history  of  six 
centuries;  but  so  many,  so  various,  and  so  interesting 
were  the  events,  which  he  had  before  him  for  selection, 
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in  llie  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  that  it  took  him 
above  doable  that  number  to  rdate  the  occurrences  of 
little  mwe  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  years:  From 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  written  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  History,  we  may  judge  of  what  must 
have  been  the  merit  of  this  latter  part,  which  fails  us^ 
unfortunately,  at  a  most  remarkable  period,  when  ra- 
tional curiosity  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  the  excellence  of  its  execution,  when  we 
consider  how  much  better,  and  how  much  more  copi- 
ous bis  materials  must  have  been;  for,  besides  what  he 
could  draw  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  having 
lived  among,  and  conversed  familiarly  with,  the  most 
considerable  men  in  the  empire,  who  were  themselves 
principal  actors  in  the  important  transactions  which  he 
relates,  he  had  access  to  the  best  possible  written  ma- 
terials; to  the  memoirs  of  Sylla,  Caesar,  Labienus,  Pol- 
lio,  Ai^ustus,  and  many  others  which  were  then  ex- 
tant What  would  we  not  give  for  the  picture,  finished 
by  so  able  a  hand,  from  the  sketches  of  such  maslbrs? 
What  delight  would  it  not  afford  us,  to  see  the  whole 
progress  of  a  government  from  liberty  to  servitude? — 
the  whole  series  of  causes  and  effects,  apparent  and 
real,  pubUc  and  private? — those  which  all  mea  saw, 
and  all  good  men  opposed  and  lamented^  at  the  time; 
and  those  which  were  so  dtsguieed  to  the  prejudices, 
to  the  partialities,  of  a  divided  people,  and  even  to  the 
corruption  of  mankind,  that  many  did  i»Qt,  and  that 
many  could  pretend  tb^  did  not,  discern  ifbem,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  resist  them?  I  own,  says  a  noble  auther,*' 
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I  ^should  be  glad  to  exchange  what  we  have  of  this  Hie- 

toiy,  for  what  we  have  not 

Much  as  our  historian  was  admired,  and  highlj  as 
he  was  respected,  yet  he  was  not  without  his  detractors. 
He  was  charged  with  patavinity  in  his  writings.  The 
first  person  who  brought  this  charge  against  him,  seems 
to  have  been  Aanias  Pollio,  a  polite  and  elegant  wri- 
ter, and  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus.* 

In  what  this  patavinity  consisted,  no  ancient  author 
having  defined  it,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say;  and,  ac* 
cordingly,  it  is  a  matter  which  has  been  much  disputed. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  it  was  a  political  term,  and  that 
it  signified  an  attachment  to  the  Pompeian  party: 
others  contend  that  it  meant  a  hatred  to  the  Gauls;  that 
it  was  symbolical  of  some  blameable  particularity,  they 
know  not  what.  The  more  probable  opinion,  however, 
seems,  from  the  term  itself,  to  be,  that  it  signified  some 
provincial  peculiarity  of  dialect  Ancient  Italy,  Uke 
mocfern  Italy,  had  its  differences,  not  of  idiom  merely, 
but  of  language,  in  every  different  province.  In  pro^ 
portion  as  their  language  varies,  at  this  day,  finom  the 
purity  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  they  become  almost  un- 
intelligible to  each  other:  with  difficulty  can  a  Fene- 
tian  and  a  Neapolitan  converse  together;  that  is^  the 
people:  for  the  well-educated  in  every  country  learn  to 
speak  and  write  the  dialect  of  the  metropolis;  although, 
if  brought  up  in  their  own  provinces,  however  nearly 
their  language  may  approach  the  purity  of  that  of  the 
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capital,  yet  it  vvill  ever  retain  some  tincture  of  provin- 
ciali^. 

If  this  supposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  pata- 
▼inity  be  right,  the  fact,  upon  such  authority  as  that  of 
PoUio,  must  be  admitted;  although  in  what,  precisely, 
it  consisted,  it  is  not,  at  present,  perhaps,  possible  to 
determine.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
which  in  reality  seems  now  to  be  an  idle  inquiry;  and, 
as  a  dissertation  upon  this  matter  could  afford  neither 
instruction  nor  entertainment  to  the  mere  English  rea- 
der, for  whose  use  the  following  translation  is  princi- 
pally intended,  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  ob- 
serving, that  what  Qqintilian  has  not  told  us,  no  mo- 
dem scholar  will  ever,  it  is  probable,  have  penetration 
enough  to  discover:  and  we  may  be  also  allowed  to 
suppose  that,  whatever  these  peculiarities  may  have 
been,  as  that  great  critic  has  not  thought  them  worth 
pointing  out,  they  cannot  have  been  either  very  num^ 
reus,  or  of  very^  material  conseqi^ence. 

Nor  will,  perhaps,  another  objection,  made  by  mo- 
dern critics,  be  deemed  of  much  greater  weight  They 
dislike,  it  seems,  the  plan  of  his  History,  and  they 
found  that  dislike,  chiefly  on  the  speeches  which  he  so 
frequently  introduces,  which,  they  contend,  it  is  not 
probable  could  have  been  spoken  upon  the  occasions 
allied;  and  therefore  they  pronounce  them  to  be  vio- 
lations of  truth.  That  many  of  them  were  not  spoken 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  nor  upon 
the  occasions  alleged,  must  be  admitted:  but  they  do 
not,  upon  that  account,  violate  the  truth  of  history. 
Nobody  can  suppose  that  our  author  ever  meant  to 
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impose  upon  his  readers,  and  to  make  them  believe 
that  what  he  has  given  us,  as  said  by  the  different  per- 
sons whom  he  introduces,  was  really  said  by  them:  the 
supposition  is  absurd.  He  could  only  mean  to  vary  his 
style;  and  to  enliven  and  embellish  matter,  which,  if 
continued  in  the  even  and  unvaried  tone  of  narration, 
would  be  sometimes  heavy  and  tedious;  making  these 
supposed  speeches  a  vehicle  for  conveying,  and  that  in 
a  very  lively  manner,  the  arguments  for  and  against  a 
proposed  measure;  and  he  thus  often  brings  into  then^ 
a  relation  of  facts,  chiefly  facts  of  remoter  times,  and 
mlich  more  agreeably  than  he  could  have  interwoven 
them  into  his  narrative,  which  should  always  be  pro* 
gressive.     Modern  historians,  it  is  true,  have  rejected 
this  plan:  but  Livy  is  not  reprehensible,  because  his 
ideas  of  historic  structure  were  different  from  theirs. 
He  chose  rather  to  conform  himself  to  a  custom  which- 
prevailed  vpry  generally  before  his  time,  and  which 
succeeding  writers,  of  great  taste  and  judgment,  have 
approved  and  adopted.    The  conduct  of  Livy,  in  this 
respect,  if  necessary,  might  be  justified  by  the  example 
of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Poly  bins ,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
and  others,  whose  histories  abound  with  speeches. 
Th^e  speech^  frequently  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  supposed  speaker,  than  could  ea* 
silv  have  been  done  by  mere  description;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  facts  which  they  sometimes 
contain,  would,  if  thrown  into  formal  narrative,  with 
episodes  and  digressions,  lose  much  of  their  animation 
and  force,  and  consequently  much  of  their  grace  and 
beauty. 
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When  we  consider  the  use  of  such  speeches,  we 
shall  not  perliaps  feel  inclined  to  give  them  up,  although 
many  are  to  be  held  as  mere  fictions;  contrived,  how- 
ever, with  much  ingenuity,  and  for  tbUe  laudable  pur- 
pose of  conveying  Useful  reflections  and  salutary  ad- 
monitions. But  though  it  be  admitted,  that  several  of 
them  are  fictitious,  yet  it  may  be  contended  that  they 
are  not  all  so.  Many  of  those  delivered  in  the  senate, 
in  popular  assemblies,  in  conventions  of  ambassadors, 
-and  other  the  like  occasions,  are  most  probably  genu- 
ine; and,  if  they  are  so*  they  furnish  us  with  very  cu- 
rious specimens  of  ancient  eloquence.  Public  speak- 
ers among  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
their  speeches  upon  particular  occasions;  and  others, 
delivered  upon  important  occurrences,  would,  doubt- 
less, be  noted  down,  and  circulated,  by  those  who 
were  curious  about,  and  probably  interested  in,  the 
subjects  of  them.  We  know  that,  in  our  own  times, 
the  substance  of  speeches  in  the  British  parliament, 
and  other  assemblies,  has  often  been  accurately  col- 
lected, and  carefully  preserved;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  suppose  that  speeches  in  the  Roman  senate, 
upon  matters  in  which  the  whole  community  were 
deeply  interested,  would  be  heard  with  equal  attention, 
and  preserved  with  equal  care. 

A  charge,  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  has  been  brought 
against  our  author,  which,  were  it  well  founded,  would 
utterly  disqualify  him  from  writing  a  credible  history. 
He  is  accused  of  superstitions  credulity.  That  he  was 
of  a  serious  and  religious  turn  of  mind  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  many  passages  in  his  history,  in  which 
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he  severely  reprehends  the  liceotioosness  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  titaes  he  lived  in,  and  a(^Iauds  the  simpli' 
ci^  of  conduct,  and  sanctity  of  manners,  of  ancient 
days,  when  '^  that  disregard  of  the  gods,  which  prevails 
in  the  present  age,  had  not  taken  place ;  nor  did  every 
one,  by  his  own  interpretations,  accommodate  oaths 
and  the  laws  to  his  particular  views,  but  rather  adapted 
his  practice  to  them/'*^  Again,  speaking  of  Spurius 
Papirius,  he  describes  him  as  a  ^'  youth,  bom  in  an  age 
when  that  sort  of  learning  which  inculcates  contempt 
of  the  gods  was  yet  unknown'/'f  Numberless  passa- 
ges, to  this  effect;^  might  be  cited;  buflSce  ft,  however, 
to  observe,  that,  while  reprehending,  with  strong  indig- 
nation, the  profane,  the  impious,  and  the  immoral 
among  his  countrymen,  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  ap- 
plauding the  virtuous  and  the  good. 

But,  to  be  religious  is  one  thing;  to  be  superstitious 
is  another.  He  has  certainly  recorded  many  and  mon- 
strous prodigies;  to  enumerate  which  would  be  both 
tedious  and  disgusting.  As,  however,  they  were  not 
merely  the  subject  of  popular  tales  and  vulgar  conver- 
sation, but  the  objects  of  particular, attention,  noticed 
always  by  the  magistrates,  and  even  by  Ae'seofate, 
whom  we  frequently  find  ordering  expiations  of  them, 
it  was  his  duty,  as  an  historian,  to  relate  them,  since 
they  thus  made  a  part  of  the  public  transactions  of  the 
times.  And  this  he  does  with  great  caution;  apparently 
anxious  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  believe  in  such 
absurdities,  and  protesting,  as  it  were,  against  the  im- 
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putatioD  of  superstition^  Thus,  upon  an  occasion 
where  he  relates  extraordinary  prodigies,  (more  extra- 
ordinary, indeed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  history,) 
he  introduces  his  account  of  them  by  saying, — ^^  Nu- 
merous prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened  this 
year;  and  the  more  they  were  credited  by  simple  and 
superstitious  people,  (he  more  such  stories  multiplied.'^ 
He  generally  prefaces  the  mention  of  all  such,  with  a 
reserve  as  to  his  own  belief  of  them:' — ^'  Many  prodi- 
gies were  reported/'f  ^^  It  was  believed  that  crows 
had  not  only  torn  with  their  beaks  some  gold  in  the 
capitol,  but  had  even  eaten  it/^|  And  again;  ^'  Fires 
from  heaven,  breaking  out  in  various  places,  had,  as 
was  said,''§  &c.  Nor  is  he  at  all  scrupulous  in  decla- 
ring these  numerous  prodigies  to  derive  their  origin 
from  superstitious  weakness;  thus, — ^'  So  apt  is  super- 
stitious weakness  to  introduce  the  deities  into  the  most 
trivial  occurrences  ^'||  "  The  mention  of  one  prodigy 
was,  as  usual,  foltowed  by  raports  of  others/lf  ^'  From 
diis  cause  arose  abundance  of  superstitious  notions; 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  became  disposed  both  to 
believe  and  to  propagate  accounts  of  prodigies,  of 
which  a  very  gre^t  number  were  reported/'**  **  The 
consuls  expiated  several  prodigies  which  had  been  re- 
ported/'tt  ^^  Several  deceptions  of  the  eyes  and  ears 
were  created  /'H  One  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  that 
those  who  chaise  our  author  with  credulity,  had  never 
read  him;  otherwise,  how  could  they  overlook  such  pas- 
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8ages  as  the^^e,  and  especially  the  foUowiDg,  in  which 
he  seems  aware  that  such  a  charge  might  be  brought 
against  him,  and  labours  to  obviate  it?~"  In  propor- 
tion as  the  war  was  protracted  to  a  greater  length,  and 
successes  and  disappointments  produced  various  altera- 
tions, not  only  in  the  situations,  but  in  the  sentiments 
of  men,  superstitious  observances,  and  these  mostly  in- 
troduced irom  abroad,  gained  such  ground  among  the 
people  in  general,  that  it  seemed  as  if  either  mankind, 
or  the  deities,  had  undergone  some  sudden  change/^^ 

From  the  passages  here  adduced^  and  very  niany 
others  to  the  same  purport  might  be  quoted,  it  may  be 
confidently  pronounced,  that  our  author  was  not  the 
dupe  of  those  vulgar  rumours,  those  ^'  deceptions  of  the 
eyes  and  ears,^'  which  yet  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
record.  And,  in  truth,  it  seems  as  if  the  people  them- 
selves, at  least  the  more  enlightened  of  them,  were 
equally  inclined,  if  established  custom  would  have  al- 
lowed, to  disregard  them:  "  They  grew  weary/^  we  are 
told,  '^  not  only  of  the  thing  itself^  but  of  the  religious 
rites  enjoined  in  consequence;,  for  neither  could  the 
senate  be  convened,  nor  the  business  of  the  public  be 
transacted,  the  consuls  were  so  constantly  employed  in 
sacrifices  and  expiations/'f  And  accordingly,  with  a 
view  to  diminish  the  reports  of  these  miracles,  and  the 
troublesome  ceremonies  consequent  thereupon,  the 
consuls,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  published  an  edict, 
that  when  ''  on  any  day  public  worship  should  be  or- 
dered, in  consequence  of  the  report  of  an  earthquake, 
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no  person  should  report  another  earthquake  on  that 
daj."*  Indeed,  how  very  little  faith  the  senate  really 
had  in  omens,  prodigies,  and  auspices,  we  may  learn 
from  a  remarkable  order  made  by  them,  upon  receiv- 
ing from  a  consul  the  report  of  unfavourable  omens, 
in  no  less  than  three  victims  successively  sacrificed; 
''they  ordered  him,^'  says  the  Historian,  '^Xo  continue 
^  sacrificing  the  larger  victims,  until  the  omens  should 

prove  favourable/'t 

It  may  be  asked, —if  Livy,  the  senate,  and  very 
many,  perhaps  the  greater  number^  of  the  people,  dis- 
believed these  omens  and  prodigies,  why  relate  them? 
He  answers  the  question  himself; ''  I  am  weU  aware,^' 
he  says,  "  that,  tiirough  the  same  disr^ard  to  religion, 
which  has  led  men  into  the  present  prevailing  opinion, 
of  the  gods  never  giving  portents*  of  any  future  events, 
no  prodi^es  are  now  either  reported  to  governm^t, 
or  recorded  in  histories.  But,  for  my  part,  while  I  am 
writing  the  transactions  of  ancient  limes,  my  senti- 
ments, I  know  not  how,  become  antique;  and  1  feel  a 
kind  of  religious  awe,  which  compels  me  to  consjkler 
that  ^events,  which  the  men  of  those  times,  renowned 
for  wiadom,  judged  deserving  of  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment, and  of  public  expiation,  must  certainly  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  my  History  ^'|  And,  in  truth,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  an  account  of  the  religious  ce* 
remonite,  and  the  superstitious  observances,  of  difier<* 
ent  nations,  at  different  periods,  forms  not  the  least  cu* 
rious  chapter  hoi  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
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A  stiU  heavier  charge  hath  been  brought  agaiost  our 
author;  indeed,  the  heaviest  that  can  be  aU^d  agaiuet 
ao  historian;  namely,  the  violatioD  of  the  first  great 
law  of  history;  which  is,  not  to  dare  to  asiert  any  thing 
false,  and  not  to  suppress  any  truth.*  He  who  could 
not  be  warped  by  views  of  private  interest,  has  yet 
been  suppofied,  from  an  excess  of  zeal  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  his  country,  in  some  instances  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  truth,  in  others  to  have  suppressed  it 
'  It  has  been  already  meutioned  how  highly  he  was 
esteemed  by  Augustus,  and  that  he  had  even  received 
no  inconsiderable  maiics  of  favour  from  him.  Yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  courted  this  esteem,  or  Aose  fa* 
vours,  by  any  particular  attention  on  his  part;  nor  to 
have  endeavoured  to  repay  them,  by  the  only  return 
which  authors  can  make,  the  loadiog  their  patrons  with 
perhaps  undeserved  prcises.  Although,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  History,  Augustus  was  in  complete 
possession  of  the  Roman  empire,  yet  he  names  him  but 
three  times,  and  then  but  in  a  slight  and  cursory  man- 
ner; not  availmg  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  heap 
adulation  upon  him,  but  simply  giving  him  that  praise 
to  which  he  was  unquestionably  entided.  On  occasion 
of  shutting  the  temple  of  Janus,  he  takes  the  oppwtu* 
nity  of  mentioning,  that  it  had  been  hut  twice  shut  since 
the  reign  of  Numa;  the  first  tame  in  the  consulship  of 
Titus  Manlitts,  on  the  termination  of  the  first  JPunic 
war,  and  that  ^^the  happiness  of  seeiii^  it  shut  agaio» 
the  gods  granted  to  our  own  times,  when,  after  the  bat* 
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tie  of  Mtivm,  Ae  cnperar,  GaeMr  Aogiistm,  eelab- 
IMed  univwMl  peace  on  knd  mi  sea/^  As  AugustuB 
was  hi^Ay  rain  of  this  circumstaace)  had  our  author^ 
AspositiOD  led  him  to  flatter  this  master  of  the  worid^ 
it  wouM  have  afforded  him  aa  excellent  opportunitf; 
as  would  another  occasion,  where,  speaking  of  ipolia 
opima,  deposited  by  Cossos  in  one  of  the  temples,  he 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Augustus  Cassar,  whom  be 
styles  ^  the  founder  or  restorer  of  all  our  temples/*^^ 
But  i^?e  all,  he  mi^t  have  found  a  niche  for  him,  as 
well  as  others  of  his  family,  when  he  mentions  the  im^ 
tinguished  victory  gamed  by  liivias  and  Nero  over  Has* 
drabal.]:  He  rebates  the  afttir  itself  in  very  splendid 
terms,  and  bestows  the  most  exalted  praises  on  the  ad- 
mirable condact  of  those  victorious  generals.  He  who 
was  thus  rigidly  tenacious,  when  private  motives, 
friendship,  er  interest  might  have  swayed  him,  is,  nev- 
ertfadess,  accused,  from  national  vanity,  of  having  writ* 
ten  with  partialitf ;  and  of  having  sometimes  exa^wat- 
ed,  and  sometimes  concealed,  the  troth. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  when  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  empire  presents  itself  to  his  mind,  he  is  not 
always  sufficiently  reserved  in  the  terms  which  he 
uses.  Thus,  speaking  of  Cincinnatus,§  so  ear^  as  the 
296tb  year  of  Rome,  he  calls  him  ^'  the  sole  hope  of  the 
empire  of  Rome,''  at  a  time  when  we  know  that  tins 
Aus  pompously  announced  empire  extended  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  beyond  the  city.    And  again,  not 
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many  years  after,*  he  introduces  Caaoleius  boasting  #f 
its ''  eternal  duration  and  imnaense  magnitude/^f  When 
we  find  him  applying  such  magnificent  terms  to  the 
Roman  state,  then  in  its  infancy,  we  must  siq^pose  him 
to  have  forgot  the  period  of  which  he  was  writing,  and 
to  have  had  present  to  his  mind  (he  splendor  and  ex* 
tent  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the  time  when  he  him- 
self lived  and  wrote.  He  even  puts^  the  same  language 
into  the  mouths  of  foreigners,  and  of  enemies:  he  makes 
Hannibal  call  Rome  ^'  the  capital  of  the  world,^'|  at  a 
time  when  the  Romans  had  not  even  the  whole  of  Italy 
in  subjection,  and  no  poss^ssions  whatever  out  of  Italy, 
except  a  part  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  In  the  same  vain- 
glorious boasting  strain  he  tells  us,§  that  die  Romans 
^^  were  never  worsted  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  never 
by  their  infantry,  never  in^  open  fight,  never  on  equal 
ground/^  He  seems  here  not  to  have  recollected,  what 
he  afterwards  acknowledges,  ||  that,  in  the  first  battle 
with  Hannibal,  ^^  it  manifestly  appeared  that  the  Car* 
thaginian  was  superior  in  cavalry;  and,  consequently, 
that  open  plains,  such  as  those  between  the  Po  and  the 
Alps,  were  unfavourable  to  the  Romans/'  Althou^ 
he  thus  asserts,  in  unqualified  terms,  that  the  Romans 
were  never  worsted  in  the  open  field,  yet  he  gives  very 
just  and  candid  accounte,  not*  only  of  this  battle  with 
Hannibal,  but  of  another  also  against  the  same  com* 
mander^  and  of  that  of  the  AUia,  agsdost  the  Gauls,  in 
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e?ei7*oiie  of  whicb  the  Romaos  were  completely  over* 
tkffown. 

Bat  theise^  it  is  probable,  should  rather  be  considered 
as  inadvertencies  than  fidsehoods;  and,  however  inclin- 
ed we  may  be  to  overlook  or  excuse  them,  we  shall 
not,  perhaps^  find  it  so  easy  to  justify  some  other  omis- 
sionS)  or  changes,  which  be  has  made  in  his  narrative, 
respecting  facts  which,  if  fairly  and  fully  rotated,  would 
do  no  honour  to  his  country;  or  would  tend,  in  some 
degree,  to  tarnish  ihe  lustre  of  those  celebrated  cha- 
racters whidi  he  holds  up  to  our  admiration, 

Polybius  is  allowed  to  be  an  author  of  consummate 
judgment,  indefatigable  industry,  and  strict  veracity. 
Livy  himself  admits  that  he  is  entitled  to  entire  credit 
He  takes  extraordinary  pains  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  second  Funic  war,  and  to  determine  which  of 
die  two  nations  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  breach  of 
treaty.  He  discusses  the  matter  at  considerable  length  f 
stating  accurately,  and  carefully  examining,  the  facts 
and  arguments  urged  on  both  sides;  and  brings  the 
matter  to  this  issue,^-*that,  if  the  war  is  to  be  consider* 
ed  as  taking  its  rise  from  the  destruction  of  Saguntum, 
die  Carthaginians  were  in  the  wrong;  but  by  no  means 
so,  if  the  matter  be  taken  up  somewhat  biglier,  and  the 
taking  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  and  the  imposing  a 
tribute  upon  that  idand,  be  included  in  the  account: 
for  that,  then,  the  Carthaginians  did  no  more  than  take 
occasion  to  avenge  an  injury  done  them. 

NeW;  how  stands  the  account  of  this  affair,  accord- 
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ing  to  LivyP*  From  Ais  diBquisitioii  of  Polybiiis,  he 
carefully  selects,  and  stroo^y  states,  every  thing  which 
tends  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Romans;  bM  passes 
over  in  silence  every  fact,  and  every  aigamenty  urged 
by  the  Greek  historian  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians; 
and  thus  he  makes  the  worse  appear  tlM  belter  cause. 

It  has  bemi  ui^ed  in  defence  of  Livy,  that,  in  hie 
twelfth  book,  he  gave  the  account  of  the  affair  of  Sar* 
dinta;  and  that,  if  that  book  had  not  been  lost,  it  might 
from  thence  have  appeared,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Romans  in  that  transaction  was  perfectly  justifiable; 
and  that,  consequently,  what  he  has  suppressed  of  Po* 
lybius^s  argument,  he  has  omitted,  not  so  much  to  fa* 
vour  the  cause  of  his  own  countrymen,  as  because  he 
knew  the  allegations  therein  to  be  false.  It  must,  how* 
ever,  be  observed,  that  Polybius  was  neither  a  Roman 
nor  a  Gartbaginian;  that  he  has  always  been  held  to  be 
an  historian  of  the  highest  credit,  and  the  strictest  im- 
partiality; that  he  lived  nearer  the  times  he  writes  of 
than  Livy,  and  was  a  most  diligent  inquirer  info  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  he  relates  in  hi^  history;  that 
he  was  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  Romans,  hot  the 
contrary,  taking  att  opportunities  to  speak  of  them  with 
the  highest  praise. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  deti'act  from  the  merit  of 
Livy  as  an  historian,  by  the  mention  of  snch  particnlare 
as  these.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim,  that  no  his- 
torian of  his  own  country  can  be,  strictly  speaking, 
impartial:  he  may  intend  to  be  so;  but  the  mind  will 
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be  under  an  iovolantaiy  bias,  influenced  bjr  some  se* 
cret  inclination,  of  wbich  he  himself  may  be  oucod- 
seioiis;  be  maf  believe  what  he  aaserts,  and  yet  it  may 
not  be  traeu 

Another  instance  of  his  partiality  to  his  countrymen 
my  be  found  in  his  account  of  die  mucder  of  Brachyl- 
bsy^  whov  be  tetts  us,  was  vnade  Bceotarcb,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  tbe  Boeotians^  ^^  for  no  other  reason,  than 
beeaase  he  had  been  commandef  of  the  Boeotians  sei:?* 
iag  ia  the  army  trf*  Philip;  paaringby  Zeuxippos,  Pisis- 
trataa,  and  the  odters  who  bad  promoted  the  alliance 
with  Rome.^  That  these  men,  offended  at  present, 
and  alarmed  about  future  consequences,  resohred  to 
take  off  Bracbyllas,  and  accwdingly  procured  six  aa- 
sassias,  who  put  him  to  deatii.  In  these,  and  other 
ctrcumstaacea,  oar  author  perfectly  agrees  with  Poly* 
bins,  whose  account  of  this  whole  bSkt  he  seems  to 
have  almost  literally  copied;  with  the  omission,  how* 
ever,  out  of  tenderness  for  the  character  of  Q^intius, 
of  a  very  material  circumstance;  which  is,  that  the 
project  of  murdering  Bracbyllas  was  first  opened  in  a 
confbrence  between  Zeoxis^  Pisistratus,  and  Qjuintius, 
who  told  them,  that  he  woidd  not  himself  do  any  thing 
to  promote  it;  but  that,  if  they  were  disposed  to  the 
ekec^tion  of  such  a  plan,  he  would  do  nothing  to  oIh 
struct  it!  and  he  adds,  that  he  directed  them  to  confer 
upon  the  matter  with  Alexamenes,  Ae  JBtolian,  who 
was  die  peiaon,  be  says,  that  procu*ed  the  assassins* 

Another,  and  a  very  remarkable  instancy  of  partia- 
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Vitj  to  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  we  have  in  Ym 
celebrated  account  of  Scipio  Africanus;  who  seems, 
above  all  others  mentioned  in  his  History,  to  have  en* 
gaged  hfs  fondest,  and,  as  he  himself  admits,  his  par* 
tial  attention:  for  when  he  first  introduces  him,  he  does 
it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  as  a  youth  who 
had  scarcely  attained  to  manhood,  rescuing  his  father, 
who  was  wounded  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal.  /'  This,'^ 
says  he,*  ^^  is  the  same  youth  who  is,  hereafter,  to  en* 
joy  the  renown  of  terminating  this  war,  and  to  receive 
the  tide  of  Africanus,  on  account  of  his  glorious  victwy 
over  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians.'^  He  then,  in  a 
manner,  avows  his  partiality;  for  he  tells  us,  that  Gee- 
lius  attributes  the  honour  of  saving  the  consul  to  a 
slave,  by  nation  a  Ligurian:  ''but  I  rather  wish  the 
account  to  be  true  which  gives  it  to  his  son;  and  so  die 
tact  is  represented  by  most  authors,  and  generally  be- 
lieved/' 

That  Scipio  was  a  most  accomplished  character, 
eminently  distinguished  by  his  military  talents,  valour, 
coolness,  patience  under  difficulties,  and  moderation  in 
victory,  of  most  gentle  manners,  and  a  most  generous 
temper,  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be  denied.  But, 
if  odier  writers  knew  the  truth,  and  have  spoken  it,  he 
was  not  that  model  of  absolute  perfection  which  Livy 
paints  him:  and  perhaps,  had  he  been  the  cold  and  un>- 
impassioned  stoic,  which  he  describes  him  to  have 
been,  he  had  deserved  less  praise  than  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  him,  when  considered,  as  other  authors  repre- 
sent him,  of  a  very  different  temperament. 

*  B.  xxxi.  46. 


That  fae  geaerousljr  restored  a  beautiful  captive  to 
her  pareatB,  and  to  her  intendd^d  spouse,  Livy  and  P^ 
Ijrhiiis  are  a^eed;  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  the  a^ 
cooot  of  that  affair.  PoJybia«  telle  us,*  that  a  party  inf 
Booan  youth,  having  taken  captive  a  damsel  of  ejiqui- 
Site  beaatf,  brought  her  to  Scipio,  whom  they  koeiv 
to  be  much  attached  to  the  sex;  aod  be  makes  Scipio 
say  to  them,  that  ^'  a  more  acceptable  gift  could  not 
have  been  presented  to  him,  were  be  io  a  private  eta- 
tioD:  but  that,  io  his  situation  of  general,  he  could  by 
no  means  aceept  of  it^'  Livy  suppresses  entirely  the 
circumstance  of  his  favourite's  amorous  disposition; 
and  yet,  what  he  represents  him  as  saying  ta  AUucjus» 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  his  answer,  recorded 
by  Polybius,  though  he  gives  it  a  different  turn,  to  acr 
commodate  it  to  his  purpose,  that  we  cannot  doubt  his 
having  had  this  passage  in  his  eye:  **  If  my  thoughts 
were  not  totally  employed  by  the  affaire  of  the  pubUc, 
and  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  pleasurable 
pursuits  adapted  to  my  time  of  life,^'t  &c. 

That  Scipio,  with  all  his  perfections,  was  not  that 
mirror  of  chastity  which  Livy  is  desirous  of  represent- 
ing him,  we  learn,  also,  from  an  anecdote  related  by 
Talerius  Maximus,];  who  highly  praises  the  anuiable 
temper  and  patient  forbearance  of  bis  wife  iEimilia, 
"  who,''  he  tells  us,  ''  knew  of  his  attachment  to  a  fe- 
male slave,  and  yet  concealed  the  fact^  that  there  might 
be  no  stain  upon  so  illustrious  a  character/' 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  alleged  to  prove  our 

*  Lib.  X.  t  B.  urri.  50.  J  Lib.  vi.  7. 
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historian^s  neglect  of  reracity  in  bis  narration:  rigorous, 
and,  it  may  be,  invidious  scrutiny,  bas  noted  some  few 
more;  but  tbey  are  of  little  importiince:  and,  as  it  is  not 
improbable,  so  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose,  that  the  pau- 
city of  cotemporary  historians  may  have  induced  those, 
who  were  also  predisposed,  to  believe  that  to  be  false, 
which  fuller  information  might  perhaps  have  proved  to 
be  true.  Why  may  we  not  believe  that  he  had  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  than  the  Greek  his- 
torian? He  admits  Polybius  to  be  an  author  of  credit, 
and  yet  he  differs  from  him  without  scruple:  he  cannot, 
then,  surely,  be  thought  to  mean  more  than  that  he 
was  a  writer  of  integrity,  who  compiled  his  history 
with  fidelity,  according  to  the  best  information  he  was 
able  to  obtain:  that  he  did  not  wilfully  falsify  any  fact, 
rather  than  that  every  fact  he  relates  is  strictly  and  ab- 
solutely true.  He  acknowledges  him  for  his  master, 
but  does  not  conceive  himself  bound  to  swear  to  his 
words. 

Besides,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  our  author  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  if,  in  some  few,  and  those  not  very  material 
instances,  he  may  have  deviated  from  the  truth,  if  he 
has  done  so,  it  is  never  with  an  ill-design:  if  he  palli- 
ates a  fault,  or  suppresses  a  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  reputation,  or  tarnishing 
the  glory  of  others,  whether  nations  or  individuals,  as 
to  aggrandize  the  character  of  his  own  nation.  He  al- 
lows himself  in  a  practice  which  some  of  his  country- 
men have,  since  his  time,  carried  to  a  much  greater, 
as  well  as  a  more  biameable  extent,  and  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  pious  Jravd. 
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Bot,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  whether  our  author 
must  lie  under  ihle  reproach  of  softeaing  facts  in  some 
instances,  or  even  of  suppressing  them  in  others,  yet 
wiO  his  genius  and  talents,  as  an  historian,  evw  be  re- 
spected. He  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  having  fur- 
nished us  with  a  perfecjt  model  of  historical  composi^ 
tion,  in  the  purest  and  most  elegant  style;  more  re- 
maritable  for  pei*spicuity  of  narration,  and  neatness  of 
expression,  than  for  depth  of  reasoning,  or  pomp  of 
diction.  Although  he  seldom  digresses,  and  but  rarefy^ 
indulges  in  moral  observations  or  philosophical  reflect 
tions,  yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  what  he  himself  lays 
down  in  his  preface  as  the  great  object  of  history:  the 
furnishing  ^^  clear  and  distinct  examples  of  eyery  line 
of  conduct;  that  we  may  select  for  ourselves;  and  for 
the  state  to  which  we  belong,  such  as  are  worthy  of 
imitation;  and  carefully  noting  such,  as,  being  disho- 
nourable in  their  principles,  are  equally  so  in  their  ef- 
fects, learn  to  avoid  them.^' 


All  that  the  present  writer  feels  it  necessary  to  say, 
upon  delivering  to  the  public  a  new  translation  of  so 
esteemed  a  work  as  Livy's  History,  is,  that  it  has  been 
the  employment,  and  amusement,  of  many  year8,-*a 
very  laborious,  but  not  unuseful,  occupation:  and  that, 
if  he  be  not  deceived  by  self-love,  and  the  partiality  of 
a  few  friends,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  of  kioking 
into  the  work,  it  will  be  found  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  public  acceptance. 


The  trftDsbtor  bad  intended  a  much  move  copious 
commentarf,  tbM  that  wbieb  now  accompttnies  tlM 
work;  and,  in  that  view,  he  had  prepared  seTeral  dtfih 
sertations  upon  the  manners  and  customs' of  the  Ro« 
mans;  their  senate;  their  laws;  their  religious  rites; 
their  arts  of  war,  navigation,  and  comn)erce,  &c.  But 
he  aclcnowledges,  with  much  pleasure,  that  he  has 
since  found  his  labour,  upon  those  subjects,,  rendered 
unnecessary  hj  the  publication  of  Vr.  Adam's  Konum 
jSntiquities:  a  work  so  excellent  in  its  kind,  that  who- 
ever has  the  instruction  of  jooth  committed  to  bis  carcf, 
will  do  them  injustice,  if  he  omits  to  recommend  it  to 
their  perusal.  The  notes,  therefore,  which  are  added, 
and  which  the  translator  now  thinks  it  his  duly  to  make 
as  few,  and  as  short  as  possible,  are  such  only  as  were 
deemed  more  immediately  necessaty  to  render  some 
passages  intelligible  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

It  hath  been  an  usual  practice,  in  prefaces  to  works 
of  this  kind,  for  the  authors  of  them  to  load  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors  with  abuse:  a  practice,  of  which 
the  present  translator  acknowledges  he  neither  sees  the 
necessity,  nor  the  utility.  For,  should  he  succeed  in 
disparaging  the  works  of  others  in  the  humble  walk  of 
translation;  should  be  be  able  to  prove  them  ever  so 
wretchedly  executed,,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  from 
thence,  that  his  is  better.  That  be  tbmks  it  so,  is  clear 
from  his  presuming  to  publish  it.  But,  as  the  public 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  judge  for  itself^  and  will 
most  assuredly  exercise  that  right,  the  success  of  every 
work,  of  whatever  kind,  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
its  own  merit. 
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To  the  public  jodgmeat,  therefore,  he  submits  bis 
labour;  knowing  that  every  endeavour  of  bis,  except 
that  of  rendering  it  worthy  of  acceptance,  wot!ld  be 
useless;  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions,  his 
book  will  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merit  or  demerit, 
whichever  shall  be  found  to  preponderate.  The  public 
candour  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  he  awaits  its 
decision  with  tranquillity,  but  not  without  anxiety. 
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BOOK  I. 

Tbe  airnral  of  iEneas  id  Italy,  and  his  achierementB  there,  the  reign  of 
Aacaoius  in  Alba,  and  of  the  other  Sylrian  kings,  his  suiscesaors.  Birth 
of  Romnlos  and  Remas.  Romulus  builds  Rome;  forms  the  senate:  di- 
vides the  people  into  curias.  His  wars.  He  offers  tbe  tpoHa  opima  to 
Jupiter  Feretrins;  is  deified.  Numa  Pompilius  iostitutes  the'  rights  of 
religious  worship;  builds  a  temple  to  Janns;  rules  in  peace,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded bj  TulluB  Hostilius.  His  war  with  the  Albans;  combat  of  the 
Uoratii  and  Curiatii.  The  Albans  remored  to  Rome.  Tullus  killed  by 
lightning.  Ancas  Martins  conquers  the  Latinos,  and  incorporates  them 
with  the  Romans;  enlarges  the  city,  and  the  bounds  of  his  dominions, 
liiicumo  arrires  at  Rome;  assumes  the  nameof  Tarquinius;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Ancus,  gains  possession  of  the  throne;  defeats  the  Latines  and 
Sabines;  builds  a  wall  round  the  city,  and  makes  the  common  sewers: 
i«  slain  by  the  sons  of  Ancus,  and  is  succeeded  by  Servius  Tnllius.  He 
institutes  the  census;  dirides  the  people  into  classes  and  centuries;  ex- 
tends the  pomcerium;  is  murdered  by  Lucius  Tarquinius,  afterwards 
Bumamed  Superbus.  He  seizes  tbe  throne,  wages  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians,  and,  with  their  spoils,  builds  a  temple  to  Jupiter  io  the  Capitol; 
in  consequence  of  his  son  Sextus  having  forcibly  violated  the  chastity 
of  Lucretia,  he  is  dethroned  and  banished.  Consuls  elected. 

PREFACE. 

Whether,  in  traciDg  the  series  of  the  Roman  Histo** 
ry,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  I  shall  employ  my  time 
to  good  purpose,  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  positively  de- 
termine; nor,  were  it  possible,  would  I  venture  to  pronounce 
such  determination;  for  I  am  aware  that  the  matter  is  of  high 
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andquity,  and  has  been  already  treated  by  many  others;  the 
latest  writers  always  supposing  themselves  capable,  either  of 
throwing  some  new  light  on  the  subject,  or,  by  the  superi- 
ority of  their  talents  for  composition,  of  excelling  the  more 
inelegant  writers  who  preceded  them.  However  that  may  be, 
'  I  shall,  at  all  events,  derive  no  small  satisfaction  from  the 
reflection  that  my  best  endeavours  have  been  exerted  in 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  achievements  of  the  greatest 
people  in  the  world;  and  if,  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  wri- 
ters, my  name  should  not  emerge  from  obscurity,  I  shall 
console  myself  by  attributing  it  to  the  eminent  merit  of  those 
who  stand  in  my  way  in  the  pursuit  of  fame.  It  may  be  far- 
ther observed,  that  such  a  subject  must  require  a  work  of 
immense  extent,  as  our  researches  must  be  carried  back 
through  a  space  of  n^ore  than  seven  hundred  years;  that  the 
state  has,  from  very  small  beginnings,  gradually  increased  to 
*  such  a  magnitude,  that  it  is  now  distressed  by  its  own  bulk; 
and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  g^enera- 
lity  of  readers  will  receive  but  little  pleasure  from  the  ac- 
counts of  its  first  origin;  or  of  the  times   immediately  suc- 
ceeding, but  will  be  impatient  to  arrive  at  that  period^  in 
which  the  powers  of  this  overgrown  state  have  been  long 
employed  in  working  their  own  destruction.     On  the  other 
hand,  this  much  will  be  derived  from  my   labour,  that,  so 
long  at  least  as  I  shall  have  my  thoughts  totally  occupied  in 
investigating  the  transactions  of  such  distant  ages,  without 
being  embarrassed  by  any  of  those  unpleasing  considera- 
tions, in  respect  of  later  days,  which,  though  they  might  not 
have  power  to  warp  a  writer^s  mind  from  the  truth,  would 
yet  be  sufficient  to  create  uneasiness,  I  shall  withdraw  my- 
self from  the  sight  of  the  many  evils  to  which  our  eyes  have 
been  so  long  accustomed.     As  to  the  relations  which  have 
been  handed  down  of  events  prior  to  the  founding  of  the 
city,  or  to  the  circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  its  being 
founded,  and  which  bear  the  semblance  rather  of  poetic  fie- 
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ticms,  than  of  atttheatic  records  of  hialory—theae,  I  kave  no 
intention  either  to  maintain  or  refnte.     Antiquttj  is  always 
indalged  with  the  privilege  of  rendering  die  origin  of  cities 
laore  venerable,  by  intermixing  divine  with  homan  agency; 
aad  if  any  nation  may  claim  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  consider  its  original  as  sacred,  and  to  attribate  it  to  the 
Operations  of  the  Gods,  sarely  the  Roman  people,  who  rank 
so  high  in  miliury  fame,  may  well  expect,  that,  while  they 
choose  to  represent  Mars  as  their  own  parent,  and  that  of 
their  founder,  the  other  nadons  of  the  world  may  acquiesce 
in  this,  with  the  same  deference  with  which  they  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereignty.    But  what  degree  of  attentton  or 
credit  may  be  given  to  these  and  such4ike  matters  I  shall 
not  consider  as  very  materiaL     To  the  following  considera* 
tions,  I  wish  every  one  seriously  and  earnestly  to  attend;  by 
what  kind  of  men,  and  by  what  sort  of  conduct,  in  peace  and 
war,  the  empire  has  been  both  acquired  and  extended:  then, 
as  discipline  gradosdly  declined,  let  him  follow  in  his  thoughts 
the  structure  of  ancient  mords,  at  first,  as  it  were,  leaning 
aside,  then  sinking  farther  and  farther,  then  beginning  to 
&0  precipitate,  until  he  arrives  at  the  present  times,  when 
our  vices  have  attained  to  such  a  height  of  enormity,  thst  » 
we  can  no  longer  endure  either  the  burden  of  them,  or  the 
sharpness  of  the  necessary  remedies.     This  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  historyi;,  indeed  the 
only  one  which  can  make  it  answer  any  profitable  and  salu- 
tary purpose:  for,  being  abundantly  furnished  with  clear  and 
distinct  examples  of  every  kind  of  conduct,  we  may  select 
for  ourselves,  and  for  the  state  to  which  we  belong,  such  as 
are  worthy  of  imitation;  and,  carefully  noting  such,  as  bbing 
dishonourable  in  their  principles,  are  equally  so  in  their  ef- 
fects, learn  to  avoid  them.  Now,  either  partiality  to  the  sub- 
ject of  my  intended  work  misleads  me,  or  there  never  was 
any  state  either  greater,  or  of  purer  morals,  or  richer  in  good 
examples,  than  this  of  Rome;  nor  was  there  ever  any  city 
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into  which  avarice  and  luxury  made  their  entrance  so  late, 
or  where  poverty  and  frugality  were  eo  highly  and  bo  long 
held  in  honour;  men  contracting  their,  desires  in  proportion 
I  to  the  narrowness  of  thein  circumstances.  Of  late  years,  in- 
deed, opulence  has  introduced  a  greediness  for  gain,  and  the 
boundless  variety  of  dissolute  pleasures  has  created,  in  many, 
a  passion  for  ruining  themselves,  and  all  around  them*  But 
let  uSf  in  the  first  stage  at  least  of  this  undertaking,  avoid 
gloomy  reflections,  which,  when  perhaps  unavoidable,  will 
not,  even  then,  be  agreeabk.  If  it  were  customary  with  us, 
as  it  is  with  poets,  we  would  more  willingly  begin  with  good 
omens,  and  vows,  and  prayers  to  the  gods  'and  goddesses, 
that  they  would  propitiously  grant  success  to  our  endeavours, 
in  the  prosecution  of  so  arduous  a  task. 

BOOK  L 

I.  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  as  a  certain  fact,  that 
the  Greeks,  when  they  had  taken  Troy,  treated  the  Trojans 
with  the  utmost  severity;  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
two  of  them,  jEneas  and  Antenor,  towards  whom  they  ex- 
ercised none  of  the  rights  pf  conquest.  This  lenity  they  owed, 
partly,  to  an  old  connection  of  hospit&lity,  and  partly,  to 
their  having  been,  all  along,  inclined  to  peace,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  Helen.  These  chiefs  experienced  aftefwards 
great  varieties  of  fortune.  Antenor,  being  joined  by  a  mul- 
titude of  the  Henetians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Paph- 
lagonia  in  a  civil  war,  and  having  )ost  their  king  Pylaemenes 
at  Troy,  were  at  a  loss  both  for  a  settlement  and  a  leader, 
came  to  the  innermost  bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  expelling 
the  Euganeans,  who  then  inhabited  the  tract  between  the 
Alps  and  the  sea,  settled  the  Trojans  and  Henetians  in  the 
possession  of  the  country.  The  place  where  they  first  land- 
ed is  called  Troy,  and  from  thence  the  Trojan  canton  also 
has  its  name;  the  nation  in  general  were  called  Henetians* 
iEneas,  driven  from  home  by  the  same  calamity,  but  con- 
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ducted  by  the  bXtA  to  mn  estadblithment  of  more  importance, 
came  first  to  Macedonia;  thence,  in  search  of  a  setdement, 
he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  proceeded  with  his  fleet 
to  the  country  of  the  Laurentians.*    Here  also,  to  the  spot 
where  they,  landed,  was  given  the  n^me  of  Troy.   Here  the 
Trojans  disembarked;  and  as,  after  wandering  about  for  a 
great  length  of  time-,  they  had  nodiingleft,  beside  their  ships 
and  arms,  they  began  to  make  prey  of  whatever  they  found 
m  the  country.     On  this  king  Latinus,  and  the  Aborigines, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  those  lands^  assembled  hasti- 
fy  from  the  city  and  country,  in  order  to  repel  the  violence 
of  the  strangers.    Of  what  followed,  there  are  two  different 
accounts.     Some  writers  say,  that  Latinus,  being  overcome 
in  battle,  contracted  an  alliance,  and  afterwards  an  affinity, 
with  iEneas;  others,  that  when  the  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  batde^  before  the  signal  was  given,  Latinus,  ad- 
vancing in  the  front,  invited  the  leader  of  the  strangers  to  a 
conference;  then  inquired  who  they  were,  whence  they  came, 
what  had  induced  them  to  leave  their  home,  and  with  what 
design  they  had  landed  on  the  Laurentian  coast;  and  that, 
when  be  was  informed  that  the  leader  was  iEneas,  the  son 
of  Anchises  by  Venus,  and  his  followers  Trojans;  that  they 
had  made  their  escape  from  the  flames  of  their  native  city 
and  of  their  houses,  and  were  in  search  of  a  settlement,  and 
a  place  where  they  might  build  a  town;  being  struck  with 
admiration  of  that  renowned  people  and  their  chief,  and  of 
their  spirit,  prepared  alike  for  war  or  peace,  he  gave  him 
his  right  hand,  and  by  that  pledge  assured  him  of  his  future 
friendship.     A  league  was  then  struck  between  the  leaders, 
and  mutual  salutations  passed  between  the  armies.    Latinus 
entertained  «£neas  in  his  palace,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  his  household  gods,  added  a  domestic  alliance  to  their 
p^klic  one,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  event 

*  The  Trojans  were  in  number  about  six  hundred. 
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fully  eoafirm«d  the  hopes  of  the  Trojans,  that  here,  at  last, 
they  were  to  find  an  end  of  their  wanderings;  that  here  they 
would  enjoy  a  fixed  and  permanent  settlement.  They  built 
a  town,  which  iEneas  called  LaTiniom,  from  the  name  of  his 
wife.  In  a  short  time  after,  his  new  consort  bore  him  a  son, 
who  was  named  by  his  parents  Ascanius. 

IL  The  Aborigines,  in   conjunction  with  the  Trojans, 
soon  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  war.    Tumus,  king  of 
the  Rutulians,  to  whom  Lavinia  had  been  affianced  before 
the  anival  of  JBneas,  enraged  at  seeing  a  stranger  preferred' 
to  him,  declared  war  against  1>oth  iEneas  and  Latinus.     A ' 
battle  that  ensuqd  gave  neither  army  reason  to  rejoice.  The 
Rutulians  were  defeated,  and  the  victorious  Aborigines  and 
Trojans  lost  their  leader  Latinus.     Whereupon  I'umus  and 
the  Rutulians,  diffident  of  their  strength,  had  recourse  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  Etrurians,  and  their  king  Mezen- 
tius,  who  held  his  court  at  Caere,  at  that  time  an  opulent  city. 
He  had  been,  from  the  beginning,  not  at  all  pleased  at  the 
foundation  of  the  new  city;  and  now  began  to  think  that  the 
Trojan  power  was  increasing  to  a  degree  *  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  neighbouring  states;  and  therefore,  without 
reluctanjpe,  concluded  an  alliance,  and  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  Rutulians.  iEneas,  with  the  view  tsTconcilia ting 
the  affection  of  the  Aborigines,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  oppose  such  formidable  enemies,  gave  to  both  the 
nations  under  his  rule  the  name  of  Latines,  that  all  should 
not  only  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  but  have  one  com- 
mon name.  From  thenceforth  the  Aborigines  yielded  not  to 
the  Trojans  in  zeal  and  fidelity  towards  their  king  ifineas. 
This  disposition  of  the  two  nations,   who  coalesced   daily 
with  greater  cordiality,  inspired  him  with  so  much  confi* 
dence,  that,  notwithstanding  Etruria  was  possessed  of  such 
great  power,  that  it  had  filled  with  the  fame  of  its  proiws 
not  only  the  land,  but  the  sea  also,  through  the  whole  lengtn 
of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Streight;  and  although 
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he  might  have  reuaiiied  within  his  fanificatioiis,  secure  frotfl 
any  attack  of  the  eneiny,  yet  he  led  out  his  troops  to  die 
field.  The  battle  that  followed  was,  with  respect  to  the  La* 
tineSf  their  second,  with  respect  to  uEoeas,  the  last  of  his 
mortal  acts.  He,  by  whatever  appellation  the  laws  of  gods 
and  men  require  him  to  be  called,  is  deposited  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Numicus.  The  people  gJMre  him  the  title  of  Ju- 
piter Indiges.* 

III.  His  son  Ascanius  was  as  yet  too  youngto  assume  the 
government;  nevertheless  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  remain- 
ed unimpeached,  until  he  arrived  at  maturity.  During  this 
interval,  and  under  the  regency  of  Lavinia,  a  woman  of  great 
capacity,  the  Latine  state,  and  the  united  subjects  of  the 
prince's  father  and  grandfather,  continued  firm. in  their  al- 
legiance.  I  am  not  without  some  doubts  (for  who  can  affirm 
with  certainty  in  a  nuitter  of  auch  anuquity?)  whether  this 
was  the  same  Ascanius  mentioned  above,  Qr  one  older  than 
him,  bom  of  Creusa,  wife  to  iEneas,  before  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  and  who  accompanied  his  father  in  his  flight  from 
thence;  whom)  being  also  called  lulus,*  the  Julian  family 
claim  as  the  founder  of  their  name.  This  Ascanius,  where* 
soever,  and  of  whatsoever  mother  born,  certainly  the  son  of 
iEneas,  finding  the  number  of  inhabitanu  in  Lavinium  too 
great,  left  that  city,  theii  in  a  flourishing  and  opulent  state, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  to  his  mother, 
or  step-mother,  and  built  a  new  one  on  the  Alban  mountf 
which,  from  its  situation  being  stretched  along  the  hill,  was 
called  Alba  Longa.f  Between  the  building  of  Lavinium,  and 
the  transplanting  the  colony  to  Alba  Longa,the  interval  was 
only  about  thirty  years;  yet  so  rapidly  had  this  people  in- 
creased in  power,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Etruri- 

*  Indigos  is  Ibe  term  applied  to  deified  heroes,  otherwise  called  godt 

temstri^. 

f  It  was  called  Alba,  from  a  white  sow  with  a  litter  of  thirtj  yoang 
ones,  found  there  by  iEoeas. 
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a&8,  that,  not  even  on  the  death  of  iBneas,  nor  afterwards, 
during  the  regency  of  a  woman,  and  the  first  essays  of  a 
youthful  reign,  did  either  Mezentius  and  the  Etrurians,  or 
any  other  of  the  bor^ring  nations,  dare  to  attempt  hostili- 
ties against  them.  A  peace  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  river  Albula,  now  called  the  Tiber,  should 
be  the  boundary  between  the  Etrurians  and  Latines.  Asca- 
nius's  son,  called  Sylvius,  from  his  having  by  some  accident 
been  born  in  the  woods,  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom.  He 
begat  iEneas  Sylvius,  who  afterwards  begat  Latinus  Sylvius* 
This  prince  planted  several  colonies,  who  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Ancient  Latines.  The  surname  of  Sylvius  was 
henceforward  given  to  all  those  who  reigned  at  Alba.  *Of 
Latinus  was  born  Alba;  of  Alba,  Atys;  of  Atys,  Capys;  of 
Capys,  Capetus;  of  Capetus,  Tiberinus;'  who,  being  drowned 
m  endeavouring  to  cross  the  river  Albula,  gave  to  that  river 
the  name  so  celebrated  among  his  posterity.  Agrippa,  son  of 
Tiberinus,  reigned  next;  after  Agrippa,  Romulus.  Sylvius 
received  the  kingdom  from  his  father,  and  being  struck  by 
lightning,  demised  it  tp  Aventinus,  who,  being  buried  on 
that  hill  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  gave  it  his 
name.  To  him  succeeded  Procas,  who  had  two  sons,  Numi- 
tor  and  Amulius.  To  Numitor,  as  being  the  first-bom,  he 
bequeathed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  theSylvian  family;  but 
force  prevailed  over  both  the  will  of  their  father,  and  the 
respect  due  to  priority  of  birth*  Amulius  dethroned  his  bro- 
ther, took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  adding  crime  to 
crime,  put  to  death  the  male  offspring  of  Numitor,  making 
his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  a  vestal,  under  the  specious  pre* 
tence  of  doing  her  honour,  but,  in  fact,  to  deprive  her  of  all 
hope  of  issue,  the  vestals  being  obliged  to  vow  perpetual 
virginity.* 

*  For  an  account  of  the  restal  Tirgins,  see  Dr.  Adam ^8  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties) p.  314. 
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IV.  But  the  fates,  I  suppose,  demanded  the  founding  of 
this  great  city,  and  the  first  establishment  of  an  empire, 
which  is  now,  in  power,  next  to  the  immortal  gods*  The 
vestal  being  deflowered  by  forcj;,  brought  forth  twins,  and 
declared  that  the  father  of  her  doubtful  offspring  was  Mars; 
either  because  she  really  thought  so,  or  in  hopes  of  extenua- 
ting the  guilt  of  her  transgression  by  imputing  it  to  the  act 
of  a  deity.  But  neither  gods  nor  men  screened  her  or  her 
children  from  the  King's  cruelty:  the  priestess  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  cast  into  prison,  and  the  children  were  or^ 
dered  to  be  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  river.  It  happen- 
ed providentially  that  the  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks,  form* 
ed  itself  into  stagnant  pools  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the 
regular  channel  was  every  where  inaccessible,  and  those  who 
carried  the  infants  supposed  that  they  would  be  drowned  in 
any  water,  however  still.  Wherefore,  as  if  thereby  fulfil- 
ling the  King's  order,  they  exposed  the  boys  in  the  nearest 
pool,  where  now  stands  the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  formerly  called  Romular.  Those  places  were  at 
that  time  wild  deserts.  A  story  prevails  that  the  retiring 
flood  having  left  on  dry  ground  the  trough,  hitherto  floating, 
in  which  they  had  been  exposed,  a  thirsty  she-wolf  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  directed  her  course  to  the  cries  of 
the  children,  and,  stooping,  presented  her  dugs  to  the  in- 
fants, showing  so  much  gendeness,  that  the  keeper  of  the 
King's  herds  found  her  licking  the  boys  with  her  tongue; 
and  that  this  shepherd,  whose  name  was  Faustulus,  carried 
them  home  to  his  wife  Laurentia  to  be  nursed.  Some  there 
are  who  think  that  this  Laurentia,  from  her  having  been  a 
prostitute^  was,  by  the  shepherds,  called  Lupa;  and  to  this 
circumstance  they  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  tale. 
Thus  bom,  and  thus  educated,  as  soon  as  years  supplied  them 
with  strength,  they  led  not  an  inactive  life  at  the  subles,  or 
among  the  cattle,  but  traversed  the  neighbouring  forests  in 
hunting.  Hence  acquiring  vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind> 

VOL.  I.— C. 
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they  soon  began  not  only  to  withstand  the  wild  beasts,  bat  to 
attack  robbers  loaded  with  booty.  The  spoil  thus  acquired 
diey  divided  with  the  shepherds;  and,  in  company  with 
these,  the  number  of  thei^  young  associates  continually  in«* 
creasing,  they  carried  on  both  their  business,  and  their  sports. 
V.  It  is  said,  that  even  at  that  early  period,  the  sports  of 
the  Lupercal,*  which  we  still  celebrate,  were  practised  oa 
the  Palatine  hill,  and  that  this  was  called  Palatium,  from  Pal- 
lanteum,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  afterwards  the  Palatine  hill; 
and  that  Evander,  who  was  of  that  tribe  of  Arcadians,  and 
'-had  been  many  years  before  in  possession  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  had  instituted  there  this  solemnity  brought  from 
Arcadia,  in  which  young  men  were  to  run  about  naked,  in 
sport  and  wantonness,  in  honour  of  Lycean  Pan,  whom  the 
Romans  afterwards  called  Inuus.  While  they  were  intent 
on  the  performance  of  these  sports,  the  time  of  their  cele* 
bration  being  generally  known,  the  robbers,  enraged  at  the 
loss  of  their  booty,  attacked  them  by  surprise,  having  placed 
themselves  in  ambush.  Romulus  making  a  vigorous  defence, 
extricated  himself;  but  they  took  Remus  prisoner,  delivered 
him  up  to  King  Amulius,  and  had  the  assurance  to  accuse 
them  both  of  criminal  misbehaviour.  The  principal  charge 
made  against  them  was,  that  they  had  made  x'iolent  inroads 
on  the  lands  of  Numitor,  and,  with  a  band  of  youths  which 
they  had  collected,  plundered  the  country  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner. In  consequence  of  this,  Remus  was  given  up  to  Nu- 
mitor to  be  punished*  From  the  very  beginning,  Faustulus 
had  entertained  hopes,  that  the  children  whom  he  educated, 
would  prove  to  be  descended  of  the  royal  blood;  for  he  knew 
that  the  infants  of  Rhea  bad  been  exposed  by  order  of  the 
King,  and  that  the  time  when  he  had  taken  them  up,  cor- 
responded exacdy  with  that  event;  but  he  had  resolved  to 
avoid  any  hasty  disclosure,  unless  some  favourable  conjunc- 

*  See  Adam,  p.  312. 
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tare  or  neceasity  should  require  it.  The  necessity  happened 
first;  wherefore,  constrained  by  his  apprehensions,  he  im- 
parted the  afiair  to  Romulus.  It  happened^also  that  Numt-> 
torj  while  he  had  Remus  in  his  custody,  heard  that  the  bro- 
thers were  twins;  and  when  he  combined  with  this  circum- 
stance their  age,  and  their  turn  of  mind,  which  gave  no  in- 
dication of  a  senrile  condition,  he  was  struck  with  the  idea 
of  their  being  his  grandchildren;  and  all  his  inquiries  lead 
ing  to  the  same  conclusion,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  ac- 
knowledging Remus.  In  cmsequence,  a  plot  against  the 
King  was  concerted  between  all  the  parties.  Romulus,  not  go- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  band  of  youths,  for  he  was  unequal  to 
an  open  attempt,  but  ordering  the  shepherds  to  come  at  a 
certain  hour,  by  different  roads,  to  the  palace,  forced  his  way 
to  the  King,  and  was  supported  by  Remus,  with  another  par- 
ty, procured  from  the  house  of  Numitor.  Thus  they  put  the 
King  to  death. 

VL  In  the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  Numitor,  calling 
out  that  the  city  was  assaulted  by  an  enemy,  and  the  palace 
attacked,  had  drawn  away  the  Alban  youth  to  the  citadel, 
on  pretence  of  securing  it  by  art  armed  garrison;  and,  in  a 
little  time  seeing  the  young  men,  after  perpetrating  the 
murder,  coming  towards  him,  with  expressions  of  joy,  he 
instantly  called  the  people  to  an  assembly,  laid  before  them 
the  iniquitous  behaviour  of  his  brother  towards  himself;  the 
birth  of  his  grandchildren,  how  they  were  begotten,  how  edu- 
cated, how  discovered;  then  informed  them  of  the  death  of 
the  usurper,  and  that  he  had  himself  encouraged  the  design. 
The  youths  at  the  same  time  advancing  with  their  followers, 
through  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  saluted  their  grandfather 
as  King;  on  which  the  multitude,  testifying  their  assent  by 
universal  acclamations,  ratified  to  him  the  royal  title  and  au- 
thority. When  Numitor  was  thus  reinstated  in  the  sove- 
reignty at  Alba,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  seized  with  a 
desire  of  building  a  city  in  the  place  where  they  had  been 
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exposed  and  educated.  There  were  great  numbers  of  AI« 
bans  and  Latines,  who  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  and 
these  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  shepherds;  so  that,  all 
together,  they  formed  such  a  numerous  body,  as  gave  grounds 
to  hope  that  Alba  and  Lavinium  would  be  but  small,  in  com- 
parison with  the  city  which  they  were  about  to  found. 
These  views  were  interrupted  by  an  evil,  hereditary  in  their 
family,  ambition  for  rule.  Hence  arose  a  shameful  contest; 
though  they  had  in  the  beginning  rested  their  dispute  on 
this  amicable  footings  that,  as  they  were  twins,  and  conse- 
quently, no  title  to  precedence  could  be  derived  from  priori- 
ty of  birth,  the  gods,  who  were  guardians  of  the  place, 
should  choose  by  auguries,*  which  of  the  two  should  give  a 
name  to  the  new  city,  and  enjoy  the  government  of  it  when 
built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine,  Remus  the  Aventine 
mount,  as  their  consecrated  stands  to  wait  the  auguries. 
We  are  told  that  the  first  omen  appeared  to  Remus,  consist- 
ing of  six  vultures;  and,  that,  after  ihh  had  been  proclaim- 
ed, twice  that  number  showed  themselves  to  Romulus;  on 
which  each  was  saluted  King  by  his  own  followers;  the 
former  claiming  the  kingdom  on  the  ground  of  the  priority  of 
time;  the  latter,  on  that  of  the  number  of  the  birds.  On 
their  meetipg,  an  altercation  ensued,  then  blows;  and  their 
passions  being  inflamed  by  the  dispute,  the  affair  proceeded 
at  last  to  extremity,  and  murder  was  the  consequence.  Re- 
mus fell  by  a  blow  received  in  the  tumult.  There  is  another 
account  more  generally  received,  that  Remus,  in  derision  of 
his  brother,  leaped  over  the  new  wall,  and  that  Romulus,  en- 
raged thereat,  slew  him,  uttering  at  the  same  time  this  im- 
precation, **  So  perish  every  one  that  shall  hereafter  leap 
over  my  walL^'  By  these  meays  Romulus  came  into  the  sole 
B.  C.  possession  of  the  government,  and  the.  city,  when  built, 
^^^'  was  called  after  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  first  buil- 
dings which  he  raised,  were  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where  he  him- 

*  For  an  accoaot  of  augurs,  auapicei  kc.  see  Adam,  p  296, 
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self  had  been  brought  up*  To  the  other  deities  he  perform- 
ed worship,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  Albans,  but  to 
Hercules,  according  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  instituted  by 
Evander. 

VIL  It  is  recorded  that  Hercules,  after  having  slain 
Geryon,  drove  away  his  cattle,  which  were  surprisingly 
beautiful;  and  that,  being  fatigued  with  travelling,  he  lay 
down,  near  the  river  Tiber,  in  a  grassy  place,  to  which  he 
had  swum  over,  driving  the  herd  before  him,  in  order  to 
refresh  the  cattle  with  rest  and  the  rich  pasture.  There, 
having  indulged  himself  in  meat  and  wine,  he  was  over- 
powere<l  by  sleep;  whereupon  a  shepherd,  who  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood,  named  Cacus,  of  great  strength  and  fierce- 
ness, being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  cattle,  wished  to 
make  prey  of  som<;  of  them;  but  considering,  that  if  he 
should  drive  the  herd  before  him  into  his  cave,  their 
tracks  would  direct  the  owner's  search,  he  dragged  the  cat- 
tle backward  by  the  tails  into  the  cave,  picking  out  those 
that  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Hercules 
awaking  at  the  dawn  of  day,  took  a  view  of  his  herd,  and 
missing  some  of  the  number,  went  directly  to  the  next  cave, 
to  examine  whether  the  footsteps  led  thither;  but  when  he 
observed  that  they  all  pointed  outward,  and  yet  did  not 
direct  to  any  other  quarter,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  act,  he  began  to  drive  forward  his  herd  from  that 
unlucky  place.  Some  of  the  cows,  as  they  were  driven  off, 
missing  those  that  were  left  behind,  began,  as  was  natural, 
to  low  after  them,  and  the  sound-  being  returned  from  the 
cave,  by  those  that  were  shut  up  in  it,  brought  Hercules 
back.  Cacus,  endeavouring  by  force  to  prevent  his  ap- 
proach to  the  cave,  and  invoking  in  vain  the  assistance  of 
the  shepherds,  received  a  blow  of  his  club,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  At  that  time,  Evander,  a  native  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, who  had  removed  hither,  governed  that  part 
of  the  country,  rather  through  an  influence  acquired  by  his 
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merit,  than  any  power  of  sovereignty  vested  in  him.  He 
was  highly  revered  on  account  of  his  having  introduced  the 
wonderful  knowledge  of  letters,  a  matter  quite  new  to  these 
men,  who  were  ignorant  of  all  the  arts;  and  still  more  so,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  divinity  of  his  mother  Carmenta, 
whose  prophetic  powers  had  been  an  object  of  admiration  to 
those  nations,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sibyl  in  Italy. 
Eyander  then,  being  alarmed  by  the  concourse  of  the 
shepherds*  hastened  to  the  spot,  where  they  were  assembled 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  about  the  stranger^  whom  they 
accused  as  undeniably  guilty  of  murder;  and  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  cause  of  it»  observing  the 
perflion  and  mien  of  the  hero,  filled  with  more  dignity  and 
majesty  than  belonged  to  a  human  being,  he  inquired  who 
he  was;  and  being  told  his  name,  that  of  his  father  and  his 
country,  he  addressed  him  in  these  words;  *^  UaiU 
Hercules,  son  of  Jove!  my  mother,  the  infallible  inter- 
preter of  the  gods,  foretold  to  me  that  you  were  destined 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  celestials,  and  that  an  altar 
would  be  dedicated  to  you  in  this  place,  which  a  nation,  here* 
after  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  should  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  The  Greatest,*  and  would  offer  thereon 
sacrifices  to  your  honour.''  Hercules,  giving  his  right 
hand,  replied*  that,  *^  he  embraced  the  omen,  and  would 
fulfil  the  decree  of  the  fatesi  by  building  and  dedicating 
an  altar  in  the  place."  There,  then,  for  the  first  time,  was 
performed  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  of  a  chosen  heifer  taken 
out  of  the  herd;  and  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  were 
invited  to  assist  in  the  ceremonies,  and  share  the  entertain* 
ment.  It  happened  that  the  Potitii  attended  in  time,  and 
the  entrails  were  served  up  to  them;  the  Pinarii^  arriving 

*  Ara  Maxima:  it  stood  in  the  cattle  market,  where  it  remained  in  the 
time  of  Augustus. 
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after  the  entrails  were  eaten,  came  in  for  the  rest  of  the 
feast;  bence  it  continued  a  rule,  as  long  as  the  Pinarian 
iamiljT  existed,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  entrails.  The 
Potitii,  instructed  by  Evander,  were  directors  of  that 
solemnity  for  many  ages,  until  the  solemn  office  of  the 
fiEunily  was  delegated  to  public  servants,-  on  which  the  whole 
race  of  the  Potitii  became  extinct.  These  were  the  only 
foreign  rites  that  Romulus  then  adopted,  showing  thereby, 
from  the  beginning,  a  respect  for  immortality  obtained  by 
merit,  a  dignity  to  which  his  own  destiny  was  conducting 
him. 

yill.  After  paying  due  worship  to  the  gods,  he  summon- 
ed the  multitude  to  an  assembly;  and,  knowing  that  they 
could  never  be  brought  to  incorporate  as  one  people,  by 
any  other  means,  than  by  havidg  their  conduct  directed  by 
certain  rules,  he  gave  them  a  body  of  laws;*  and  judging, 
that  if  he  added  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  carriage,  by  as- 
suming the  ensigns  of  sovereignty,  it  would  help  to  procure 
respect  to  those  laws,  among  a  rude  uninformed  people,  he 
adopted  a  more  majestic  style  of  appearance,  both  with  re- 
gard to  his  other  appointments,  and  particularly  in  being 
attended  by  twelve  lictors.  Some  think  that  he  was  led 
to  £x  on  this  number  by  that  of  the  birds  in  the  augury 
which  had  portended  the  kingdom  to  him:  I  a^  rather  in- 
clined to  be  of  their  opinion,  who  suppose  that  all  the  officera 
attendant  on  magistrates,  and  among  the  rest,  the  lictors,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  them,  were  borrowed  from  their 
neighbours,  the  Etrurians,  from  whom  the  curule  chair,  and 
the  gown  edged  with  purple,  were  taken;  and  that  the 
Etrurians,  used  that  number,  because  their  King  being  elec- 
ted by  the  suffrages  of  twelve  states,  each  state  gave  him  one 
lictor.     Meanwhile  the   city  increased  in  buildings,  which 

*  Without  doubt,  he  framed  the  ^rernment,  and  the  tows,  nearly  on 
the  model  of  those  established  at  Alba. 
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were  carried  on  to  an  extent  proportioned  rather  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  they  hoped  for  in  future,  than  to  what 
they  had  at  the  time.*  But  that  its  size  might  not  increase 
beyond  its  strength,  in  order  to  augment  his  numbers,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  practice  common  among  founders  of  cities, 
who  used  to  feign  that  the  muhitude  of  mean  and  obscure 
people,  thus  collected,  had  sprang  out  of  the  earth.  He 
opened  a  sanctuary,  in  the  place  where  the  inclosure  now  is, 
on  the  roall  down  from  the  Capitol,  called  The  Pass  of  the 
Two  Groves.  Hither  fled,  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
crowds  of  all  sorts,  without  distinction;  whether  freemen  or 
slaves,  led  by  a  fondness  for  novelty;  and  this  it  was  that 
gave  solidity  to  the  growing  greatness  of  the  city.  Having 
reason  now  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his  strength,  he 
next  made  provision  that  this  strength  should  be  regulated 
by  wisdom;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  created  an  hundred 
senators,t  either  because  that  number  was  sufficient,  or 
because  there  were  no  more  than  an  hundred  citizens  who 
could  prove  their  descent  from  respectable  families.  They 
were  certainly  styled  Fathers  from  their  honourable  office, 
and  their  descendants  Patricians. 

IX.  The  Roman  state  had  now  attained  such  a  degree  of 
power,  that  it  was  a  match  in  arms  for  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nafions;  but,  from  the  small  number  of  its  women, 
its  greatness  was  not  likely  to  last  longer  than  one  age  of 
man,  as  they  had  neither  hopes  of  offspring  among  them- 
selves, nor  had  yet  contracted  any  intermarriages  with  their 
neighbours.  Romulus,  therefore,  by  advice  of  the  senate, 
sent  ambassadors  round  to  all  the  adjoining  states,  soliciting 
their  alliance,  and  permission  for  his  new  subjects  to  marry 

*  About  3000  foot,  and  300  boi%emeD. 

f  This  expression  must  be  understood  in  a  qualified  sense,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  a  magistrate,  presiding  at  an  election,  is  said  to  elect 
such  and  sach  persoM,  Romulus  nominated  one  senator*  each  tribe,  and 
each  curia)  chose  three;  and  \hQS  the  number  was  made  up. 
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among  them:  he  intimated  to  them,  that  ^*  cities,  like  every 
thing  else,  rise  from  low  beginnings;  that,  in  time  those 
which  are  supported  by  their  own  merit,  and  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  procure  to  themselves  great  power,  and  a  great 
name:  and  that  he  had  full  assurance  both  that  the  gods  fa« 
voured  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  tha  tthe  people  would  not 
be  deficient  in  merit.  Wherefore,  as  men,  they  ought  to  show 
no  reluctance  to  mix  their  blood  and  race  with  men.'^  In 
no  one  place  were  his  ambassadors  favourably  heard;  such 
contempt  of  them  did  people  entertain,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
such  apprehensions  of  danger  to  themselves  and  their  posteri* 
ty,  from  so  great  a  power  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  them.  By 
the  greater  part,  they  were  dismissed  with  the  question, 
^  whether  they  had  opened  an  asylum  for  women  also,  for 
that  would  be  the  only  way  to  procure  suitable  matches  for 
themr'  This  was  highly  resented  by  the  Roman  youth,  in- 
somuch that  the  business  appeared  evidently  to  point  to* 
wards  violence*  Romulus,  in  order  to  afford  them  a  con- 
venient time  and  place  for  a  design  of  that  sort,  dissembling 
his  displeasure,  prepared,  with  that  intent,  to  celebrate  so* 
lemn  games  in  honour  of  the  equestrian  Neptune,*  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Coosualia.  He  then  ordered  the  intend- 
ed celebration  to  be  proclaimed  among  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, while  his  people  exerted  themselves  in  making  the 
most  magnificent  preparations  that  their  knowledge  and  abi* 
lities  allowed,  in  crder  to  engage  attention  and  raise  expeC'^ 
tation.  Great  numbers  of  people  assembled,  induced,  in  some 
measure,  by  a  desire  of  seeing  the  new  city,  especially  those 
whose  countries  lay  nearest,  the  Ceeninensians,  Crustumi- 
niani^  and  Antemnatians,  especially  the  whole  multitude  of 

*  So  called,  from  bis  having-  produced  tlic  first  horse  from  the  earth  by  a 
stroke  of  his  trident.  Romulus  called  him  Census,  the  gtxi  of  counsel, 
as  having^  suggested  the  scheme  of  seizing  the  women.  The  games,  which 
he  called  Consualia,  were  afterwards  termed  the  Roman,  or  the  great 
games;  they  las  led,  at  first,  one  day,  then  two,  three,  and  at  length,  nine 
days. 

VOL,  I. — P 
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die  SiUnes  came  with  their  wives  and  diildien.  Tliejr  were 
hospiuMy  invited  to  the  diffcrcDt  houses;  and  when  Acy 
viewed  die  situation,  and  the  foitiBcations,  and  the  city 
Cfowded  with  houses,  they  were  astonished  at  the  ra|Md  in- 
crease ct  the  Roman  power.  When  the  show  began,  and 
every  person's  diooghts  and  eyes  were  attentively  engaged  on 
it,  dien,  according  to  the  preconcerted  pfam,  on  a  signal  being 
Y  H^  ^  gi^'^cn,  the  Roman  youth  ran  different  ways  to  carry 
B.  c.  14S.  off  iiie  young  women.  Some  they  bore  away,as  they 
happened  tomect  with  them,  without  waidng  to  make  a  ciKNce; 
but  others  of  extraordinary  beauty,  bang  dengned  finr  the 
principal  senators,  were  conveyed  to  their  houses  by  idebeians 
employed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  said,  diat  one  highly  distin- 
guished above  the  rest  far  her  beauty ,  was  carried  <rfFbythr 
party  of  cme  Tabssius,  and  that  in  answer  to  many  who 
eageriy  inquired  to  whom  they  were  hurrying  her,  they, 
every  now  and  dien,  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  thor 
course,  cried  out,  diat  they  were  carrying  her  to  Talassins; 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  die  use  of  that  wotd  at  wed- 
dings. The  terror  occasioned  by  diis  outrage  put  an  end  to 
the  sports,  and  the  parents  of  the  young  women  retired  full 
of  grief,  inveighing  against  such  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hospitalitT,  and  appealing  to  the  god,  to  whose  solemn  festi* 
val  and  games  they  had  come,  relying  on  the  respect  doe  to 
rcEgion,  and  on  die  faith  of  nations.  Nor' did  the  w 
who  were  seized  entertain  better  hopes 
sdvcs,  or  a  less  degree  of  indignation:  however  Romnlns 

toid  them,  thtti  **  this  proceeding 

been  oocasiooed  by  the  haughdncss 

refused  to  allow  thor  neighbours  tc 

Bocvithstanduig  this,  they  should  be  united  to  lus  peo» 
fie  in  wedlock  in  the  common  enjoyment  of  aD  propertr,  and 

childnm;  a  bond  <d  union  than  which  the 
He  endearing.  He  begged  of  thcaa 
and  to  beslDw  dieir  affections  on 
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those  men  on  whom  chance  hmd  bestowed  their  pertont.,  It 
often  happened,  he  said,  that  to  harsh  treatment  mutual  re* 
gard  had  succeeded,  and  they  would  find  their  husbands  be- 
have the  better  on  this  very  account;  that  every  one  would 
exert  himself,  not  merely  in  performing  his  duty  as  a  hus* 
band,  but  to  make  up  to  them  for  the  loss  of  their  parents 
and  of  their  country."  To  these  persuasions  was  added,  the 
soothing  behaviour  of  their  husbands  themselves,  who  urged, 
in  extenuation  of  the  violence  they  had  been  tempted  to  com* 
mit,  the  excess  of  passion,  and  the  force  of  love;  arguments, 
than  which  there  can  be  none  more  powerful  to  assuage  the 
irritation  of  the  female  mind* 

X.  The  women,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried  off,  soon 
became  reconciled  to  their  situation;  but  their  parents,  still 
more  than  at  first,  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  several  states 
to  revenge,  employing  both  tomplaints  and  tears,  and  wear- 
ing the  dress  of  mourners.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  de- 
mands of  vengeance  within  the  limits  of  their  own  states,  but 
made  joint  applications  from  all  quarters  to  Titus  Tatius* 
king  of  the  Sabines,  the  embassies  being  addressed  to  him 
as  the  person  of  the  highest  renown  in  all  those  parts.  The 
people  IV  ho  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  outrage,  were 
the  Ceninensians,  the  Crustuminians,  and  the  Antemnatians. 
To  them,  the  proceedings  of  Tatius  and  the  Sabine  nation 
appeared  too  dilatory;  wherefore  these  three  states,  uniting 
in  a  confederacy,  prepared  for  immediate  war.  Nor  did  even 
the  Crustuminians  and  Antemnatians  exert  activity  enough 
for  the  impatient  rage  of  the  Csninensians.  This  state, 
therefore,^  alone,  made  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  territo- 
ries;  but  while  they  carried  on  their  ravages  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  Romulus  met  them,  and,  without  much  difficulty, 
taught  them  that  rage  without  strength  avails  but  little.  He 
routed  and  dispersed  their  army;  pursued  it  in  its  flight; 
slew  their  king  in  the  battle,  and  seized  his  spoils;  after 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  their  city  at  the  first  as- 
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sault  From  thence  he  led  home  his  victorious  troops;  shd 
being  not  only  capable  of  performing  splendid  actions,  but 
also  fond  of  displaying  those  actions  to  advantage,  be  march- 
ed  up  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  carrying  on  a  frame,  pro- 
perly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy's 
general  whom  he  had  slain;  and  there  laying  them  down  un- 
der an  oak,  which  the  shepherds  accounted  sacred,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  while  he  oiTered  this  present,  marked  out  with 
his  eye  the^bounds  of  a  temple  for  Jupiter,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  nc;w  name,  saying,  **  Jupiter  Feretrius,*  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  victory  which  I  have  obtained,  I,  Romulus  the 
king,  oiTer  to  thee  these  royal  arms,  and  dedicate  a  temple  to 
thee  on  that  spot  which  I  have  now  measured  oat  in  my 
mind,  to  be  a  repository  for  those  grand  spoils,  which,  after 
my  example,  generals  in  future  times  shall  offer,  on  slaying 
the  kings  and  generals  of  their  enemies*"  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  that  temple  which  was  the  first  consecrated  in  Rome, 
Accordingly,  it  pleased  the  gods  so  to  order,  that  neither 
the  prediction  of  the  founder  of  the  temple,  intimating  that 
future  generals  should  carry  spoils  thither,  should  prove  er- 
roneous, nor  that  the  honour  of  making  such  offerings  should 
be  rendered  common,  by  being  imparted  to  many.  In  aftfer 
times,  during  so  many  years,  and  so  many  wars,  there  have 
been  only  two  instances  of  the  grand  spoils  being  obtained; 
•o  rare  was  the  attainment  of  that  high  honour. 

XL  While  the  Romans  were  thus  employed,  the  army  of 
the  Antemnatians,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  country  being  left  without  troops  afforded  them,  made  an 
hostile  incursion  into  the  Roman  territories;  but  a  Roman 

*  So  called,  from  the/eretrtims  or  fraoie,  supporting  the  spoils.  The  se- 
oond  Mfoiia  opima,  or  gnnd  spoils,  were  offered  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
killed  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientians;  and  the  third  by  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  who  killed  Viridomarus,  a  king  of  the  Gauls.  The  spoils,  called 
jpolia  opima,  or  g^rand,  or  chief  spoils,  were  so  denominated  when  they 
were  taken  from  a  king  or  general-in-chief,  commanding  tm  army* 
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legioD,*  hastily  led  out,  surprised  them,  while  they  straggled 
through  the  country.  They  were  routed  therefore  at  the  first 
onset,  and  their  town  was  taken.  While  Romulus  exulted 
in  this  second  victory,  his  consort,  Hersilia,  teased  by  the 
intreaties  of  the  captured  women,  eamesdy  petitioned  him 
that  he  would  show  favour  to  their  parents,  and  admit  them 
into  the  number  of  his  citizens,  a  measure  which  could  not 
fail  of  forming  an  union  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This  re* 
quest  was  easily  obtained.  He  then  marched  against  the  Crus- 
tuminians,  who  were  carrying  on  hostilities:  with  these  he 
had  still  less  trouble  than  with  the  Antemnatians,  because  they 
had  been  dispirited  by  the  defeats  of  their  allies.  Colonics 
were  sent  to  both  countries,  but  greater  numbers  were  found 
willing  to  give  in  their  names  for  Crustuminum,  on  account 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  were  frequent  migrations 
also  from  those  places  to  Rome,  chiefly  of  the  parents  and  re- 
lations  of  the  ravished  women.  The  last  war,  on  this  y.  r.  5. 
occasion,  was  begun  by  the  Sabines;  and  it  was  by  B-  ^*  '^'^^^ 
hr  the  most  formidable,  for  none  of  th^ir  operations  were  di- 
rected by  rage  or  passion,  nor  did -they  disclose  their  inten- 
tioos  until  they  began  to  act.  They  employed  stratagem, 
too,  in  aid  of  prudence.  The  Roman  citadel  was  command- 
ed by  Spurius  Tarpeius.  His  maiden  daughter,  who  had 
accidentally  gone  without  the  fortifications  to  bring  water 
for  the  sacred  rites,  was  bribed  by  Tatius  with  gold  to  admit 
some  of  his  troops  into  the  citadel.  As  soon  as  they  gained 
admittance  they  put  her  to  death,  by  throwing  their  armour 
in  a  heap  upon  her,  either  because  they  wished  that  the  cita- 
del  should  rather  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  storm,  or  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  a  precedent  that  faith  was  not  to  be 

*  So  called  from  le^e^  to  cbooee,  to  select.  The  legion  coDBisted,  at 
this  time,  of  3,000  foot  and  300  hone.  The  Dumber  afterwards  was  gene- 
■ally  4,000  foot  aod  300  horse,  and  sometimes  aug^meoted  to  6,000  foot  and 
400  hone.  It  was  di?ided  iato  10  cohorts,  30  companies,  and  60  cento- 
Ties. 
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kept  with  a  traitor.  The  story  is  told  in  another  manner; 
that,  as  the  Sabines  generally  carried  on  their  left  arms 
bracelets  of  great  weight,  and  wore  rings  set  with  precious 
stones,  which  made  a  great  show,  she  bargained  for  what 
they  wore  on  their  left  arms;  accordingly,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sents of  gold  which  she  expected,  they  threw  their  shields 
upon  her.  Others  say,  that,  in  pursuance  of  their  agreement 
to  deliver  up  what  was  on  their  left  ai^ns,  she  expressly  de- 
manded their  shields;  and  this  seeming  to  be  done  with  a 
treacherous  intent,  she  was  put  to  death  by  means  of  the  very 
reward  which  she  required. 

XII.  The  Sabines  however  kept  possession  of  the  citgdel; 
but  though,  on  the  following  day,  the  Roman  army,  in  order 
of  battle,  filled  the  whole  plain  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  hills,  yet  they  did  not  come  down  to  the  level 
ground;  until  the  Romans,  stimulated  by  rage  and  eagerness 
to  recover  the  citadel,  advanced  to  an  assault.  The  fore- 
most champions  of  the  two  parties,  who  led  on  the  troops, 
were  Mettius  Curtius  on  the  side  of  the  Sabines,  and  Hos* 
tus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans.  The  latter,  in  the  front 
of  the  army,  by  his  spirit  and  intrepidity,  enabled  the  Ro- 
mans to  support  the  fight,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ground;  but,  on  his  falling,  the  Roman  soldiers  quickly  gave 
way,  and  were  driven  back  to  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatium. 
Romulus  himself  being  forced  along  by  the  flying  crowd, 
raised  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and  said,  ^,  O  Jupiter!  by 
the  direction  of  thy  auspices,  I,  here  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  my  city.  The  Sabines  are  already 
in  possession  of  our  citadel,  which  they  obtained  by  fraud; 
from  thence  they  now  make  their  way  hither,  in  arms,  and 
have  passed  the  middle  of  the  valley;  but  do  thou,  O  father 
of  gods  and  men!  from  hence  at  least  repel  the  enemy;  re- 
move dismay  from  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  stop  their 
shameful  flight.    I  vow  a  temple  here  to  thee,  Jupiter  Sta- 
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tor,*  as  a  testifloony  to  posterity  of  the  city  being  preserv- 
ed by  thy  iminediate  aid."  Having  jM-ayed  thus,  as  if  he 
had  perceived  that  his  supplications  were  heard,  he  called 
out,  *^  Here  Romans,  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and  great, 
orders  you  to  halt,  and  renew  the  fight."  The  Romans,  as 
if  they  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  halted,  and  Romulus 
himself  flew  forward  to  the  front  On  the  side  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  Mettius  Curtius  had  run  down  first  from  the  citadel; 
had  driven  back  the  Romans,  in  disorder,  through  the  whole 
space  at  present  occupied  by  the  Forum,  and  was  now  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  Palatium,  crying  aloud, 
*^  We  have  conquered  these  traitors  to  hospitality,  these 
cowards  in  war.  They  now  feel  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
ravish  virgins,  and  another,  far  different,  to  fight  with  men." 
While  he  was  vaunting  in  this  manner,  Romulus  attacked 
him  with  a  band  at  the  most  courageous  of  the  youths* 
Mettius  happened  at  that  time  to  fight  on  horseback,  and  on 
that  account  was  the  more  easily  repulsed:  he  socm  gave 
way,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Romans:  the  rest  of  the  Ro« 
man  troops  also,  animated*  by  the  biavery  of  their  king,  put 
the  Sabines  to  the  route.  Mettius  was  plunged  into  a  lake, 
his  horse  taking  fright  at  the  noise  of  the  pursuers:  and  this 
circumstance  turned  the  attention  of  the  Sabines  to  the  dan- 
ger in  which  they  saw  a  person  of  so  much  consequence  to 
them.  However,  his  friends  beckoning  and  calling  to  him, 
he  acquired  fresh  courage  from  the  affection  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  accomplished  his  escape.  Both  parties  now  re- 
newed the  engagement  in  the  plain  between  the  two  hiUs, 
but  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans, 

XIII.  At  this  crisis  the  Sabine  women,  whose  sufferings 
had  given  cause  to  the  war,  with  their  hair  dishevelled  and 
garments  torn,  their  natural  timidity  being  overcome  by  the 
sight  of  such  disastrous  scenes,  had  the  resolution  to  throw 

*  From  ftere,  to  Lalt. 
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themselves  in  the  way  of  the  flying  weapons;  and,  rushing 
across  between  the  armies,  separated  the  incensed  comba- 
tants, and  assuaged  their  fury;  beseeching*  on  the  one.  hand 
their  parents,  on  the  other  their  husbands,'  ^  not  to  pollute 
themselves  with  the  impious  stain  of  the  blood  of  father-in- 
law  and  son-in-law,  nor  brand  with  the  infamy  of  parricide 
their  offspring,  the  children  of  one,  and  grandchildren  of  the 
other  party.  If  ye  wish,  said  they,  to  destroy  the  affinity  and 
connection  formed  between  you  by  Our  marriage,  turn  your 
rage  against  us;  we  are  the  cause  of  the  wan  we  are  the  cause  of 
wounds  and  death  to  our  husbands  and  fathers.  It  is  better  for 
us  to  perish,  than  to  live  either  widowed  by  the  loss  of  one 
party  or  fatherless  by  that  of  the  other."  This  transaction 
powerfully  affected  both  the  multitude  and  the  leaders:  silence 
suddenly  ensued  and  a  suspension  of  the  fight.  The  command- 
ers then  came  forward,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  a  pa- 
Y  R.  7.  cificfttion;  and  they  not  only  concluded  a  peace,  but 
B.C.745.«comhined  the  two  nations  into  one,  associating  the 
two  sovereigns  in  the  government,  and  establishing  the  seat  of 
empire  at  Rome.  By  this  accession  the  number  of  citzens  was 
doubled;  and,  as  some  compliment  to  the  Sabines,  the  united 
people  were  called  Quirites,  from  the  town  of  Cures.  To  per-- 
petuate  the  remembrance  of  that  battle,  the  place  where  his 
horse,  emerging  from  the  deep  of  the  lake,  first  brought  Curti- 
us  to  a  shallow,  was  called  the  Curtian  lake.*  This  happy  re-es- 
tablishment of  peace,  after  a  war  so  distressing,  rendered  the 
Sabine  women  still  dearer  both  to  their  husbands  and  parents, 
and  above  all  to  Romulus  himself,  so  that,  when  he  divided 
the  people  into  thirty  Curias,*!-  he   gave  these  the  names  of 

*  This  name  it  retained  long  after  it  was  filled  up,  aod  became  a  part  of 
the  Fonim. 

f  He  dirided  the  city  into  three  tribes;  the  Ramaensea,  so  called  from 
Romulas,  being  his  original  followers;  the  Titieoses,  from  Titus  Tatina» 
composed  of  the  Sabines;  and  the  Luceres,  of  those  who  had  assembled  in 
the  Lucus,  or  sanctuary,  or  afterwards  joined  the  Romans.  Each  tribe, 
he  divided  into  ten  curias,  or  wards.    Each  curia  had  its  own  priest,  cal- 
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the  women.  But  as  the  number  of  the  women  was  undoubt- 
edly greacer  than  that  of  the  Curias,  whether  those  who  were 
to  give  their  names  to  them  were  selected  on  account  of  their 
age,  or  their  own  dignity,  or  that  of  their  husbands,  or  by 
lot  we  are  not  informed.  At  the  same  time  also,  three  cen- 
turies of  knights  were  enrolled;  the  Ramnenses,  so  called 
from  Romulus;  the  Tidenses,  from  Titus  T^tius;  and  the  Lu- 
ceres,  the  reason  of  whose  name  and  origin  is  unknown. 
Thenceforward  the  two  kings  reigned  together,  not  only  with 
equal  power  but  with  concord. 

XIV.  Several  years  after,  some  relations  of  king  Tatius 
offered  violence  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Laurentians;  for 
which  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  latter  demanded 
satisfactions  But  Tatius  paid  more  regard  to  the  interest  and 
importunities  of  his  relations,  and  thereby  drew  upon  himself 
die  punishment  due  to  them-  For  he  was  slain  afterwards 
at  Lavinium,  in  a  tumult  raised  on  his  going  thither  to  an 
anniversary  sacrifice*  It  is  said,  that  Romulus  showed  less 
resentment  of  this  proceeding  than  became  him,  either  be* 
cause  there  had  been  no  sincere  cordiality  between  them, 
while  associated  in  the  government,  or  because  he  thought 
that  the  other  deserved  the  death  which  he  met*  He  avoid- 
ed  therefore   entering  into  a  war  on  the  occasion;  but  to 

make  some  atonement  for  the  ill  treatment  of  the  ambassa* 

• 

dors,  and  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  league  between  the 
dties  of  Rome  and  Lavinium  was  renewed.  Thus,  beyond 
their  expectations,  the  Romans  enjoyed  peace  on  that  side; 
but  a  war  broke  out  from  another  quarter,  much  nearer  borne, 
and  almost  at  their  gates.  The  Fidenatians,  looking  with 
jealousy  on  the  great  increase  of  power  in  so  near  a  neigh- 
bour, determined  to  make  war  on  them  before  they  should 

led  cario,  and  its  own  place  of  ironbip,  where,  on  certain  stated  dayv^ 
■acriiioes  were  o^red  to  particnlar  deities;  and  tke  people  of  tke  onria 
feasted  tofetber.  The  centuries  of  knights  were  named  after  the 
out  of  which  they  were  taken. 
VOL.  I. — E. 
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arrive  at  that  degree  of  strength  which  it  was  evident  they 
would  in  time  acquire,  •  and  sent  a  body  of  young  men  in 
arms,  who  laid  waste  the  whole'  country  between  Fidenie 
and  the  city.  Then,  turning  to  the  left  hand,  because  the 
Tiber  confined  them  on  the  right,  and  continuing  their  de- 
predations, they  threw  the  country  people  into  the  utmost 
consternation,  and  the  sudden  alarm  spreading  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  made  known  what  had  happened.  Ro- 
mulus instantly  led  out  his  forces;  for  a  war  so  near  home 
admitted  no  delay,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  Fidenx.  Leaving  there  a  small  guard,  and 
marching  out  with  all  the  rest  of  his  troops,  he  ordered  a 
party  to  lie  in  ambush,  among  the  bushes  that  grew  there  in 
abundance;  then  advancing  with  the  other  more  numerous 
body  of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry,  by  riding  up  almost  to 
the  gates  and  offering  battle,  in  an  irregular  and  insulting 
manner,  he  drew  the  enemy  out  of  the  town,  as  he  wished* 
The  cavalry,  acting  in  this  manner,  answered  also  another 
purpose,  as  it  afforded  a  more  specious  pretext  for  the  re- 
treat, which  he  was  to  counterfeit;  and  when  the  foot  too 
began  to  retire,  while  the  horse  seemed  irresolute,  whether 
to  fight  or  fly,  the  enemy  rushing  suddenly  out  of  the  gates 
in  crowds,  eager  to  pursue  and  press  on  the  Roman  army  in 
its  retreat,  were  drawn  to  the  place  oi  the  ambuscade*  The 
Romans,  now  rising  suddenly,  attacked  their  line  in  flank; 
and  the  ensigns  of  those  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
camp,  advancing  at  the  same  time,  added  to  their  fears. 
Dismayed  at  so  many  dangers,  the  Fidenatians  fled,  before 
Romulus  and  the  horseman  with  him,  could  well  turn  to  pur- 
sue them.  Thus  they,  who  had  lately  pursued  an  enemy, 
who  only  pretended  to  fly,  now  fled  themselves  in  earnest, 
with  much  greater  haste,  back  to  the  city:  but  they  could 
not  gee  dear  of  the  enemy;  the  Romans  pressing  close  on 
their  rear,  rushed  into  the  city  along  with  them,  before  the 
gates  could  be  shut* 
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XV.  The  contagioQ  of  the  Fidenatian  war  infected  the 
Veientkns.     Induced  by  the  relationship  subsisting  between 
them  and  the  Ftdenatians,  (for  they  also   w^re   Etrurians,) 
and  urged  on  beside  by  their  dangerous  vicinity  of  situation, 
in  case  the  Roman  arms  were  to  be  turned  against  all  their 
neighbours,  made  an  incursion  into  the  Aoman  territories, 
in  the  manner  of  a  predatory,  rather  than  of  a  regular,  .war; 
and  dius,  without  encamping  or  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
enemy's  army,  they  returned  to  Veii,  carrying  home  the 
plunder  collected  in  the   country.     On  the  other  side,  the 
Roman  commander,  not  finding  the  enemy  in   the  country, 
and  being  prepared  for,  and  determined  on,  a  decisive  action, 
crossed  over  the  Tiber.    The   Veientians,  hearing  that  he 
was  forming  a   camp,   and  that  he  intended  to  advance  to 
their  city,   marched  out  to  meet  him;  for  they  chose  rather 
to  engage  in  the  open  field,  than  to  remain  shut  up,  and  fight 
from  the  walls  and  houses.     There,  unassisted  by  any  strata- 
gem, the  Roman  King,  through  the  mere  force  of  his  vete- 
ran troops,  obtained  the  victory,  and  pursued  the  routed  ene- 
my  to  their  walls.    The  city  was  so  strong,  and  so  well  se- 
cured both  by  art  and  by  nature,  that  he  did  not  choose  to 
attempt  it,  but  led  home  his  troops,  and,  in  his  way,  ravaged 
the  enemy's  country  for  the  sake  of  revenge  rather  than  of 
booty.     These  devasutions  having  distressed  the  Veientians'' 
no  less  than  the  loss   of  the   battle,   they  sent  deputies  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.    A  part  of  their  lands  was  taken 
from   them,   and   a   truce  granted     for   an  hundred  years. 
These  were  the  principal  transactions  in  peace  and  war,  dur« 
ing  the  reign  of  Romulus;  and  none  of  them  was  unsuitable 
to  the  belief  of  his  divine  origin,  or  to  the  rank  of  a  divini- 
ty, which  after  his  death  he  was  supposed  to  have  obtained. 
This  may  be  said  of  the  spirit  which  he  showed  in  recover- 
ing the  kingdom  for  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  of  his  wise 
conduct  in  founding  the  city,  and  establishing  its  power,  by 
the  arts  both  of  war  and  peace;  for,  by  the  strength  which  it 
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acquired  under  his  managemeiit,  it  became  so  respectaUe^ 
that,  during  forty  years  after,  it  enjoyed  profound  peace 
and  security.  He  stood,  however,  much  higher  in  the  &- 
vour  of  the  people  than  he  did  in  that  of  the  senate;  and  was 
yet  more  beloved  by  his  army.  He  established  a  body  guard 
of  three  hundred  men,  whom  he  called  Celeres;*  and  diese 
he  kept  constandy  abdut  his  person,  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  war. 
T.  R.  S7.       XVI.    Such  were  his  achievements  in  his  mortal 

Vk     £%     lift 

'  State.  One  day,  while  holding  an  assembly  in  the 
plain,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Capra,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  his  army,  a  sudden  storm  arose,  accompanied  with 
violent  thunder  and  lightning;  the  king  was  enveloped  in  a 
thick  cloud,  which  hid  htm  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  and 
was  never  more  seen  upon  earth.  The  Roman  youth  were  at 
length  eased  of  their  apprehensions,  by  the  return  of  calm  and 
serene  weather,  after  such  a  turbulent  day;  but  when  they  saw 
the  royal  seat  empty,  though  they  readily  believed  the  sena- 
tors, who  had  stood  nearest  to  him,  that  he  had  been  car- 
ried up  on  high  by  the  storm,  yet  they  were  struck  with  such 
dread  at  being  thus  left  in  a  manner  fatherless,  that,  for  some 
time,  they  remained  in  mournful  silence.  At  last,  some  few 
setting  the  example,  the  whole  multitude  saluted  Romulus 
as  ^^  a  deity,  the  son  of  a  deity,  the  king  and  parent  of  the 
city  of  Rome;"  and  implored  his  favour,  with  prayers,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  always  ^^  propitiously  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  his  own  offspring."  Some,  I  believe,  even  at  that 
time,  harboured  silent  suspicions  that  the  king  had  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  hands  of  the  senators.     Such  a  report  was 

♦  Or,  the  Swift,  if  we  suppose  them  to  deriye  their  name  from  the  LatiQ 
word,  ctler.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  probable  origin  of  th« 
appellation,  although  it  most  be  admitted  to  be  by  no  means  certain,  that 
they  were  not  so  called,  as  some  allege,  from  the  name  of  their  captais, 
Celer,  while  odiers  contend  that  they  were  so  called  from  the  Greek  #ai4 
Kosf  which  signifies  a  horseman. 
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spread  abroad,  but  it  was  litde  credited,  both  on  accouat  of 
the  high  admiration  entertained  of  the  man*  and  because  the 
general  consternation  caused  the  other  account  to  be  more 
universally  received.    It  is  farther  mentioned,  that  a  contri« 
vance  of  one  particuhr  man  procured  additional  credit  to 
this  representation  of  the  matter:  for  Proculus  Julius,  a  per- 
son whose  testimony »  as  we  are  told>  deserved  respect  in 
any  case,  even  of  the  greatest  importance,  while  the  public 
were  full  of  grief  for  the  king,  and  of  displeasure  against  the 
senators,  came  out  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  said, 
^  Romans,  yesterday  at  the  dawn  of  day,  Romulus,  the  pa- 
rent of  this  our  city,  descending  suddenly  .from  heaven,  ap- 
peared before  roe;  and  when^seized  with  horror,  I  stood  in 
a  worshipping  posture,  and  addressed  htm  with  prayers,  that 
I  might  be  allowed  to  behold  him  without  being  guilty  of 
impiety.  Go.  said  he,  tell  the  Romans  that  it  is- the  will  of 
the  gods  that  my  Rome  should  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
worid*    Let  them  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  of  war;  and  be 
assured,  and  hand  this  assurance  down  to  posterity,  that  no 
huoian  power  is  able  to  withstand  the  Roman  arms.     After 
these  words,  he  went  up,  and  vanished  from  my  sight."     It 
was  wonderful  how  readily  the  story  was  credited  on  this 
man's  word;  and  how  much  the  grief  •f  the  people,  and  of 
the  army,  was  assuaged,  by  dieir  being  satisfied  of  his  im- 
mortality* 

XVII.  Meanwhile  the  minds  of  the  senators  were  agitat- 
ed by  ambition  and  contention  for  the  vacant  throne.  Fac- 
tions had  not  yet  taken  their  rise  from  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals; for,  among  a  new  people,  no  one  yet  possessed  any 
eminent  superiority  over  the  rest.  The  contest  lay  between 
the  different  bodies  of  which  the  state  was  composed:  those 
of  Sabine  descent  were  anxious  that  a  king  should  be  chosen 
from  among  them,  apprehensive  lest  they  might  lose  their 
claim  by  disuse,  there  having  been  no  king  of  their  race  since 
the  death  of  Tatius;  although,  by  the  terms  of  the  union, 
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they  were  entitled  to  equal  privileges.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  Romans  spurned  the  thought  of  a  foreigner  being 
placed  on  the  throne.  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  in  their 
views,  yet  all  concurred  in  wishing  for  a  king,  for  they  bftd 
not  yet  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty.    The  senate  now  began 
to  fear,  lest  as  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
states  were  very  unfriendly  towards  them,  some  foreign  pow- 
er might  attack  them,  while  the  state  was  destitute  of  a  go- 
vernment, and  the  army  destitute  of  a  commander.     Every 
one  therefore  was  desirous  that  there  should  be  some  head* 
but  no  one  party  could  be   induced  to  give  way  to  another. 
In  this  difficulty,  the  senators  shared  the  government  among 
themselves;  forming,  out  of  thtir  number,  which  consisted 
of  an  hundred,  ten  decades,  with  one  president  in  each,  who 
were  to  have  the  direction  of  public  affairs.     Each  ten  go- 
verned jointly;  the  president  alone  had  the  lictors  and  other 
badges  of  sovereignty.  The  time  of  each  holding  the  govern- 
ment was  limited  to  five  days,  and  the  administration  went 
to  them  all  in  rotation.    In  this  manner  a  year  passed  with- 
Y.  R.  38     °"^  *  ^^T^gl  and  that  interval,  from  this  circum- 
B.  c.  714.  stance,  was  called  an*  Interregnum;  which  term  is 
still  applied  to  similar  interruptions  of  the  regular  govern- 
ment.    By  this  time,  the  people  began  to  murmur,  alleging 
that  sljivery  was  multiplied  on  them;  that  they  had  an  hun- 
dred masters  set  over  them  instead  of  one;  and  it  became 
evident  that  they  would  no  longer  be  satisfied  without  a  king, 
nor  without  one  chosen  by  themselves.     The  senators,  per- 
ceiving that  such  schemes  were  in  agitation,  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  what;  they  could  not  much 
longer  retain.  Yet  while  they  gratified  the  people*  in  surren- 
dering to  them  the*  sovereign  power,  they  took  care  not  to 
give  up  a  larger  share  of  privilege  than  they  kept  in  their 
own  hands;  for  they  passed  a  decree,  that,  when  the  people 
should  elect  a  king,  that  election  should  not  be  valid,  unless 
the  senate  approved  their  choice.  And,  to  this  day,  the  same 
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right  is  claimed  with  re^peet  to  the  enactiDg  of  laws,  and 
the  appointing  of  magistrates;  though  the  efficacy  of  it  has 
been  quite  taken  away:  at  present,  before  the  people  begin  to 
vote,  the  senate  previously  declare  their  approbation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly*  and  that,  even  before  they  are 
yet  resolved  upon*  The  Interrex,  then,  having  called  an  as« 
sembly,  s^d,  ^^  Romans!  be  the  event  prosperous,  fortunate, 
and  happy;  elect  a  king;  the  fathers  have  thought  proper  to 
decree  that  it  should  be  so.  If  ye  choose  a  person  worthy  to 
be  esteemed  a  fit  successor  to  Romulus,  the  fathers  will  join 
their  approbation."  This  proceeding  was  so  pleasing  to  the 
people,  that,  lest  they  might  appear  to  be  outdone  in  genero* 
sity,  they  voted,  and  ordered,  nothing  more  than  that  the 
senate  should  determine,  by  their  decree,  who  should  be  king 
of  Rome. 

XVIII.  There  was  at  that  time  a  person  named  Numa 
Pompilius,*  who  was  universally  celebrated  for  justice  and 
piety:  he  lived  at  Cures,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines;  and 
was  as  eminently  skilled,  as  any  one  in  that  age  could  be,  in 
all  laws  human  and  divine:  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
instructed  by  Pythagoras  of  Samoa;  for  which  supposition 
there  is  no  other  foundation,  than  its  not  being  known  from 
what  other  quarter  he  derived  his  knowledge:  certain  it  is, 
that  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  this  period,  in  the 
reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  Pythagoras  assembled  the  youth 
of  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy,  about  Metapontum,  Heracla, 
and  Croton,  and .  had  them  instructed  under  his  own  direc- 
tion. From  places  so  remote,  even  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  Numa,  how  could  such  a  character  of  him  have 
reached  the  Sabines,  as  should  have  inspired  them  with  the 
desire  of  receiving  his  instructions?  In  what  common  lan- 
guage could  they  have  communicated?  or  with  what  safety 
could  a  single  man  have  made  his  way  thither,  through  so 

*  He  was  the  son  of  a  Sabine  nobleman,  and  had  been  married  to  a 
daofbter  of  king  Tatius,  bat  was  now  a  widotrer. 
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many  nations  differing  in  their  language  and  manners?  I 
therefore  rather  believe,  that  his  mind  was,  by  nature,  fur- 
nished with  virtuous  dispositions,  and  that  the  instructioDS 
which  he  received  were,  not  so  ipuch  in  foreign  learning,  as 
in  the  coarse  and  severe  discipline  of  the  Sabines,  than  whom 
no  race  of  men  were  less  corrupted  by  refinements.  On  hear* 
ing  the  name  of  Numa  Pompilius,  although  the  Roman  fathers 
saw  that  the  balance  of  power  would  incline  to  the  Sabines, 
if  a  king  were  chosen  from  among  them,  yet,  no  one  presum- 
ing to  prefer  himself,  or  any  other  of  his  own  party,  or,  in 
short,  any  one  of  the  fathers,  or  citizens,  to  him,  they  all,  to  a 
man,  concurred  in  voting  that  the  kingdom  should  be  confer- 
Y.  R.  39.  >'cd  ^^  Numa  Pompilius.  When  he  arrived,  in  conse- 
B.  C.  713.  quence  of  their  invitation,  he  ordered,  that,  as  Ro- 
mulus, on  the  founding  of  the  city,  had  obtained  the  sove- 
reign  power  by  an  augury,  so  the  gods  should  be  consulted, 
in  like  manner,  concerning  himself.  Accordingly,  being  con- 
ducted into  the  citadel  by  an  augur,  to  which  profession  was 
annexed,  for  ever  after,  by  public  authority,  the  honour  of 
performing  diat  solemn  office,  be  sat  down  on  a  stone  widi 
his  face- turned  towards  the  South;  the  augur  took  his  seat  at 
his  left  hand,  with  his  head  covered,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  crooked  wand  free  from  knots,  which  they  called 
iiiuus;  then,  taking  a  view  towards  the  city,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  after  offering  prayers  to  the  gods,  he  marked  out  the 
regions  of  the  sky  frow  East  to  West;  the  parts  towards  the 
South,  he  called  the  right,  those  towards  the  North,  the  left; 
and,  in  boat  of  him,  he  set,  in  his  mind,  a  boundary  at  the 
greatest  distance  that  his  eye  could  reach.  Then,  shifting 
the  lituus  into  his  left  hand,  and  laying  his  right  on  Numa's 
head,  he  prayed  in  this  manner: — ^^  Father  Jupiter,  if  it  is 
thy  will  that  this  Numa  Pompilius,  whose  head  I  hold,  should 
be  king  of  Rome,  display  to  us,  we  beseech  thee,  clear  to* 
kens  of  the  same,  wMiin  those  limits  which  I  have  marked 
out."    He  then  named  the  particular  auspices,  which  he 
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widied  should  be  sent;  and,  these  havbg  appeared,  Numa 
was  declared  king,  and  came  down  from  the  consecrated 
stand. 

XIX.  Being  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and 
considering  that  the  city  was  but  of  short  sunding,  and  had 
been  founded  by  means  of  violence  and  arms,  he  formed  a 
design  of  establishing  it  anew,  upon  principles  of  justice 
laws,  and  morals;  and,  knowing  that  the  minds  of  the  peo* 
pie,  rendered  ferocious  by  a  military  life,  would  never  ac« 
commodate  themselves  to  the  practice  of  these^  during  the 
c;ond|iuance  of  war,  he  resolved,  by  a  disuse  of  arms,  to 
mollify  the  fierceness  of  their  temper.  With  this  view,  he 
built  a  temple  to  Janus,*  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  Argiletum,f 
which  was  to  notify  a  state  either  of  war  or  of  peace:  when 
open,  it  denoted  that  the  state  was  engaged  in  war;  when 
shut,  that  there  was  peace  with  all  the  surrounding  nations. 
Since  the  reign  of  Numa,  it  has  been  shut  but  twice;  once, 
in  the  consulate  of  Titus  Manlius,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Punic  war;  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  once  mor« 
shut,  the  gods  granted  to  our  own  times,  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  the  emperor  C»sar  Augustus  established 
universal  peace,  on  land  and  sea.  This  temple  he  then  shut; 
and  having,  by  treaties  and  alliances,  secured  the  friendship 
iff  all  his  neighbours,  and  thereby  removed  all  apprehension 
of  danger  from  abroad,  he  made  it  his  first  aim,  lest  the 
dispositions  of  the  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  restrain- 

*  JsDTO  18  the  DMMt  ancient  king  in  Italy,  of  irboin  any  knowledge  has 
been  handed  doirn  to  posteritj;  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  ciriliza- 
tioD,  and  the  useful  arts,  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  that  country.  He 
is  represented  with  two  faces,  as  knowing  both  the  past  and  the  future; 
sometimes  with  four;  in  which  latter  form,  one  of  the  many  temples  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  Rome,  was  erected;  baring  foar  equal  sides,  on  each  side 
one  door  and  three  windows;  the  fotfr  doors  were  emblematical  of  the  sea* 
sons;  the  twelve  windows,  of  th^  months;  and  the  whole,  of  the  year. 

t  A  small  bill,  to  the  east  of  the  Palatine. 

VOL.  I.— F. 
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k  ed  by  fear  of  their  enemies,  and  by  military  discipline*  sbould, 
in  time  of  tranquillity,  grow  licentious,  to  inspire  them  with 
fear  of  the  gods;  a  principle  of  the  greatest  efficacy  with  the 
multitude,  in  that  rude  and  ignorant  age.  And  as  this  did 
not  seem  likely  to  make  much  impression  on  their  minds, 
without  the  aid  of  some  pretended  miracle,  he  made  them 
believe  that  he  had  nightly  meetings  with  the  goddess  Egeria, 
and  that,  by  her  direction,  he  instituted  the  sacred  rites, 
most  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and  appointed  proper  priests 
for  each  of  the  deities.  His  first  undertaking  was  to  divide 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
moon:  and  because  the  moon  does  not  make  up  the  number 
of  thirty  days  in  each  month,  and  consequently  there  are 
some  days  wanted  to  fill  up  the  complete  year,  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sun,  he  managed  in  such  a  manner,  by  in- 
serting intercalary  months,  that  every  twenty-fourth  year, 
the  space  of  all  the  intermediate  years  being  completed,  the 
days  coincided  with  the  same  position  of  the  sun  from 
whence  they  had  set  out.  He  also  appointed  days  of  busi- 
ness, and  days  of  cessation  therefrom^  foreseeing  how  expe- 
dient it  would  be  in  future,  that  there  should  be  times  where* 
in  oo  business  could  be  brought  before  the  people. 

XX.  He  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  appointment  of 
priests,  though  he  performed  in  person  the  greatest  part  of 
the  sacred  rites,  especially  those  which  now  belong  to  the 
office  of  the  fiamen  of  Jupiter;*  judging,  that  in  such  a  war* 
like  state,  the  greater  number  of  kings  would  resemble  Ro- 
mulus, rather  than  Numa,  and  would  go  abroad  themselves 
to  war;  therefore,  lest  the  sacred  ^rites,  the  performance  of 
which  pertained  to  the  office  of  the  king,  should  be  neglect- 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  duty  and  office  of  the  different  flamens,  see 
Dr.  Adam's  Koroan  Antiquities.  Also  for  those  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
the  salii,  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  see  "the  same  learned  vf  ork,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  perpetual  commentary  upon  the  Roman  historians, 
in  genera],  and  Liry,  in  particular. 
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ed,  he  created  a  flamen  of  Jove,  who  was  to  attend  constant* 
ly  on  the  duties  of  that  priesthood,  and  decorated  him  with 
a  splendid  dress,  and  a  royal  curule  chain  He  created  like* 
wise  two  other  flamens;  one  of  Mairs,  the  other  of  Qoirinus. 
He  also  selected  virgins  for  the  service  of  Vesta,  an  order 
of  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  and  therefore  related,  in 
some  sort,  to  the  family  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  For 
these  he  fixed  a  stipend,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, that  they  might»  without  interruption,  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  temple;  and  by  enjoining  virginity,  and  other 
religious  observances,  gave  them  a  sanctity  of  character  that 
attracted  veneration.  He  elected  also  twelve  priests,  called 
salii,  for  Mars  Gradivus;  and  gave  them,  as  an  ornament  of 
distinction,  a  flowered  tunic,  and,  over  the  tunic,  a  brazen 
covering  for  the  breast.  He  ordered  these  to  carry  the  ce* 
lesUal  armour,  called  Ancilia,  and  to  go  in  procession  through 
the  city,  singing  hymns,  with  leaping  and  solemn  dancing. 
He  then  chose,  out  of  the  senators,  a  pontiff,  named  Numa 
Marcius,  son  of  Marcus,  and  gave  him  a  written  and  scaled 
copy  of  the  institutions  respecting  all  the  sacred  rites,  to* 
gether  with  directions  as  to  what  victims,  and  on  what  days, 
and  in  what  temples,  each  should  be  performed;  and  out  of 
what  funds  the  expenses  of  them  should  be  defrayed.  He 
also  subjected  all  other  religious  performances,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  to  the  determination  of  the  pontiff;  in  order 
that  there  should  be  an  authorized  person  to  whom  the  peo* 
pie  might,  on  every  occasion,  resort  for  instruction,  lest, 
through  their  neglect  of  the  rites  of  their  own  country,  or 
the  introduction  of  foreign  ones,  irregularities  might  take 
place  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  same  pontiff  was  also 
to  determine  all  matters  relative,  not  only  to  the  invocation 
of  the  celestial  gods,  but  to  funeral  solemnities,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  infernal  deities,  and  when  and  how  such  prodi- 
gies as  appeared  either  by  lightning  or  any  other  phsenome- 
non,  should  be  attended  to  and  expiattfd.     For  the  purpose 
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of  obtauning  information  of  the  sentiments  of  the  deities, 
respecting  these  matters,  he  dedicated  an  altar,  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  to  Jupiter  Elicius;*  and  consulted  the  god,  by  augu* 
ries,  concerning  the  prodigies  that  were  to  be  expiated. 

XXI.  The  attention  of  the  whole  community  being  di- 
verted from  violence  and  arms,  to  the  considering  and  ad* 
justing  of  these  matters,  necessarily  prevented  idleness; 
whilst  reverence  towards  the  gods,  with  the  thought  of  the 
deity  of  heaven  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  mankind,  filL 
ed  their  breasts  with  such  a  degree  of  piety,  that  good  faith, 
and  regard  to  the  obligation  of  oaths,  operated  as  power- 
fully on  their  minds,  as  the  dread  of  the  laws  and  of  pun* 
ishment.  And  while  the  people  formed  their  manners  after 
the  example  of  the  king,  as  the  most  perfect  model,  the 
neighbouring  powers,  who  had  formerly  looked  upon  Rome, 
not  as  a  city,  but  as  a  camp  pitched  in  .the  midst  of  them» 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  general  peace,  were  brought 
to  entertain  such  respect  for  it,  as  to  deem  any  one  guilty  of 
impiety,  who  should  give  trouble  to  a  state  entirely  occupied 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  There  was  a  grove,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which,  from  out  of  a  dark  cave,  flowed  a  rivulet,  fed 
by  a  perpetual  spring;  thither  it  was  Numa's  custom  fre- 
quently to  repair  unattended,  to  meet,  as  he  pretended,  the 
goddess  Egeria.  He  therefore  dedicated  it  to  the  Muses, 
they  having  been,  he  alleged,  of  her  councils,  whom  he 
called  his  spouse.  To  Faith,  under  the  designation  of  Single 
Faith,  he  instituted  an  anniversary  festival;  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  which,  he  ordered  the  flamens  to  be  carried  in  a  co- 
vered chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses;  and,  while  employed  in 
the  worship  of  her,  to  have  their  hands  covered,  close  down 
to  the  fingers,  to  signify  that  Faith  was  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  that  even  its  seat,  in  the  right  hand,  was  sacred. 
He  appointed  many  other  sacrifices,  and  consecrated  the 

*  From  Hkeref  to  solicit  inforaiatioB* 
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places  where  diey  were  to  be  performed,  which  the  priests 
call  Argenses.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  works  was  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace,  which  he  maintained 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  with  no  less  tare  than 
he  employed  in  securing  his  own  authority.  Thus  two  kings 
in  succession,  by  different  methods,  one  by  warlike,  the  othcdr 
by  peaceful  institutions,  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  state.  Romulus  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  Numa 
forty-three.  The  nation,  by  this  time,  became  possessed  not 
only  of  great  strength,  but  had  also  attained  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  arts  both  of  war  and  peace. 

XXII.  On  the  death  of  Numa,  an  interregnum  y  ^  ^^ 
again  took  place.  After  some  time,  the  people  elected  B.  C.  sso. 
to  the  throne  Tullus  Hostilius,  grandson  to  that  Hostiliua 
who  distinguished  Mmself  in  the  battle  with  the  Sabines,  at 
die  foot  of  the  citadel;  and  the  senate  gave  their  approba- 
tion. He  was  not  only  of  a  temper  very  different  from  that 
of  the  late  king,  but  more  warlike  in  his  disposition  than 
even  Romulus  himself.  His  youth  and  .vigour,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  renown  of  his  grandfeither,  stimulated  his  na- 
tive courage.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  strength  of  the 
state  was  growing  languid,  through  inactivity,  he  sought  on 
all  sides  for  an  opportunity  of  stirring  up  a  war.  It  happen- 
ed  that  some  Roman  and  Alban  peasants  committed  mutual 
depredations  on  each  other's  lands:  at  this  time,  C.  Cluilius 
held  the  government  of  Alba.  Ambassadors  were  sent  from 
both  sides,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  demand  restituti(m. 
Tullus  gave  orders  to  his,  that  they  should  attend  to  nothing 
else,  until  they  executed  their  commission:  he  well  knew 
that  the  Alban  would  give  a  refusal,  and  then  war  might  be 
proclaimed,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  impiety.  The 
Albans  proceeded  with  less  despatch;  being  courteously  and 
liberally  entertained  by  TuOus  in  his  palace,  they  cheerfully 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  king's  table*  Meanwhile,  the 
Romans  had  made  the  first  demand  of  restitution,  and,  on 
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the  Alban's  refusal,  had  declared  war  to  commeiice  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after,  and  returned  to  Tullus  with  an  account 
of  their  proceedings.    He  then  gave  the  ambassadors  an  op- 
portunity of  proposing  the  business  of  their  embassy;  they, 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  spent  some  time,  at 
first,  in  making  apologies;  that  **  it  was  very  disagreeable  to 
them  to  say  any  thing  that  would  not  be  pleasing  to  Tullus, 
but  that  they  were  compelled  by  their  iustructtons:  they 
came  to  demand  restitution,  and  if  that  were  not  granted, 
had  orders  to  declare  war.'*  To  this  Tullus  answered:  ^^  Tell 
your  king,  that  the  king  of  Rome  appeals  to  the   gods,  to 
judge  which  of  the  two  states  first  dismissed,  with  a  ^fusal, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  other  demanding  restitution;  that, 
upon  that  state,  they  may  inflict  all  the  calamities  of  this 
war.'* 

T.  B.  8$.  XXIII.  This  answer  the  Albans  carried  home, 
M.  c.  667.  ^^  ^^  parties  made  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  a  war,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  civil  war,  as  it 
was  to  be  waged,  in  some  manner,  between  parents  and  their 
children,  both  parties  deriving  their  descent  from  Troy:  for 
Lavinium  owed  its  origin  to  Troy,  from  Lavinium  sprung 
Alba,  and,  from  the  race  of  the  Alban  kings,  the  Romans 
were  descended.  The  issue  of  the  war,  however,  was  such 
as  rendered  the  dispute  less  grievous  than  might  have  been 
apprehended;  for,  without  a  general  engagement,  and  with- 
out any  farther  damage  than  the  demolition  of  the  houses  of 
one  of  the  cities,  the  two  states  were  incorporated  into  one. 
The  Albans  first,  with  very  numerous  forces,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  Roman  territories;  and,  at  the  distance  of  no 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  city,  fortified  their  camp  with 
a  trench,  wltich,  from  the  name  of  their  leader,  was  after- 
wards called  the  Cluilian  Trench,  and  retained  the  name  for 
several  ages,  until  the  occasion  being  in  time  forgotten,  the 
name  too  fell  into  disuse.  In  this  camp,  Cluilius  the  Alban 
king  died,  on  which  the  Albans  created  Mettius  PuffetiuB 
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liheir  dictator.  Tallus,  now,  impatient  tor  action,  especially 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  assured  his  men  that  the  supreme 
power  of  the  gods,  which  had  already  begun  with  the  head, 
would  inflict,  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Albans^  the  penal- 
ty incurred  by  their  having  occasioned  this  impious  war;  and^ 
marching  past  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  night,  he  advanced 
with  his  army  ready  for  action,  into  the  Alban  territories. 
This  procedure  drew  out  Mettius  from  the  camp  where  he 
lay;  he  led  his  troops,  by  the  sborest  road,  towards  the 
enemy,  sending  forward  an  ambassador  to  tell  Tullus,  that 
^  it  was  highly  expedient  that  they  should  confer  together, 
before  they  came  to  an  engagement;  that,  if  he  would  give 
him  a  meeting,  he  was  confident  that  what  he  had  to  pro- 
pose to  his  consideration  would  appear  to  concern  the  inter- 
est of  Rome,  no  less  than  that  of  Alba*''  Tullus,  not  think- 
ing it  proper  to  decline  the  proposal,  though  he  saw  no  pro- 
bability of  any  good  consequence  arising  from  it,  led  out  his 
troops  into  the  field;  the  Albans  likewise  marched  out  to 
meet  him*  When  both  parties  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  • 
battle,  the  leaders,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, advanced  into  the  middle  space,  where  the  Alban  be- 
gan thus:— ^^  I  understood,  from  our  king  Cluilius,  that,  on 
our  part,  injuries  sustained,  and  a  refusal  of  satisfaction, 
when  demanded,  were  the  causes  of  the  present  war;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  you,  Tullus,  allege,  on  your  part,  the  same 
grounds  of  quarrel:  but  if,  instead  of  plausible  professions, 
1  may  be  allowed  to  declare  the  truth,  it  is  a  thirst  for  do- 
minion that  stimulates  two  nations,  connected  by  their  situa* 
tion,  and  by  consanguinity,  to  take  up  arms  against  each 
other.  Nor  do  I  examine  whether  the  measures  pursued  are 
justifiable  or  not;  the  determination  of  that  point  was  the  bu- 
siness  of  him  who  commenced  the  war;  for  my  part,  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on,  that  the  Albans  constitut- 
ed me  their  leader.  Of  this,  however,  Tullus,  I  wish  to  warn 
you;  what  a  formidable  power  the  Etrurians  possess,  both  in 
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our  neighbourhood  ^nd  more  especially  in  yours,  you,  as 
being  nearer  to  them,  know  better  than  we.  On  land,  they 
are  very  powerful;  on  the  sea,  exceedingly  so.  No\v  Cimsi* 
der,  that,  when  you  shall  give  the  signal  for  battle,  they  will 
enjoy  the  sight  of  these  two  armies  engaged  as  they  would  a 
show,  and  will  not  fail  to  attack  both  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished together,  when  they  see  them  fatigued,  and  their 
strength  exhausted.  Wherefore,  since  we  are  not  concent 
with  the  certain  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but  are  going  to  ha- 
zard an  uncertain  cast  for  dominion  or  slavery,  let  us,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods,  pursue  some  method,  whereby,  without 
great  loss^  without  much  blood  of  either  nation,  it  may  be 
decided  which  shall  have  dominion  over  the  other.^'  This 
proposal  was  not  unpleasing  to  TuUus,  though,  from  his  na- 
tural disposition,  as  well  as  from  confidence  of  success,  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  violent  measures.  Both  of  them  then 
tumiilg  their  thoughts  to  devise  some  plan,  they  adopted  one, 
for  which  accident  had  already  laid  the  foundation. 

XXIV*  It  happened,  that  in  each  of  the  armies,  there 
were  three  twin  brothers,  between  whom  there  was  no 
•disparity,  in  point  of  age,  or  of  strength.  That  their  names 
were  Horatius  and  CuriaUus,  we  have  sufficient  certainty, 
for  no  occurrence  of  antiquity  has  ever  been  more  univer- 
sally noUced;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  fact  is  so  well 
ascertained,  there  still  remains  a  doubt  respecting  the 
names,  to  which  nation  the  Horatii  belonged,  and  to  which 
the  Curiatii:  authors  are  divided  on  the  pointy  finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  number  concur,  in  calling  the  Horatii, 
Romans,  I  am  inclined  to  follow  them.  To  these  three 
brothers,  on  each  side,  the  Kings  proposed,  that  they  should 
support  by  their  arms  the  honour  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries; informing  them,  that  the  sovereignty  was  to  be  en- 
joyed by  that  nation,  whose  champions  should  prove  vic- 
torious in  the  combat.  No  reluctance  was  shown  on  their 
parts,  and  time  and  place  were  appointed.    Previous  to  the 
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fight,  a  league  was  made  between,  the  Romans  and  Albans, 
on  these  cooditioDs;  that,  whichever  of  the  t^fo  nations 
should,  by  its  champions,  obtain  victory  in  the  combat,  that 
nation  should,  without  further  dispute,  possess  sovereign 
dominion  over  the  other.  Treaties. are  variously  formed, 
but  the  mode  of  ratification  is  the  same  in  all.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  the  manner  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  that  occasion*  and  we  have  no  record  of  any  more 
ancient  treaty.  The  herald  addressed  the  king  in  these 
words:  *'^  Dost  thou,  O  'king,  order  me  to  strike  a  leagde 
with  the  Pater  Patratus*"  of  the  Alban  nation?"  Having 
received  the  king's  order^  he  said,  ^  O  king,  I  demand 
vervain  from  thee:"  the  king  answered,  **  Take  it  pureJ' 
The  herald  brought  clean  stalks  of  that  herb  from  the  cita- 
del. He  afterwards  asked  the  king  in  these  words;  ^  Dost 
thou,  O  king,  constitute  me  the  royal  delegate  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  the  Quirites;  including,  in  my  privileges,  my 
attendants  and  implements."  The  king  replied,  ^^  Be  it 
without  detriment  to  me,  and  to  the  Roman  people,  the 
Quirites,  I  do  constitute  thee,"  The  herald  was  Marcus 
Valerius,  and  he  made  Spurius  Fusius  Pater  Patratus,  by 
touching  his  head  and  hair  with  the  vervain.  The  Pater  Patra* 
tus  is  appointed  ^^ad  jusjurandumpatrandum,"  that  is,  to  ratify 
the  league;  and  this  he  does  in  a  great  many  words,  which 
being  expressed  in  a  long  set  form,  I  may  be  excused  from 
repeating.  Then,  after  reciting  the  conditions,  he  said, 
*^  Hear  thou,  O  Jupiter!  hear  thou.  Pater  Patratus  of  the 
Alban  nation:  hear,  ye  people  of  Alba:  as  those  conditions, 
from  first  to  last,  have  been  recited  openly  from  those  ta- 
blets, or  that  wax,  without  fraud  or  deceit,  in  such  sense 
as  they  are  most  clearly  understood  here  this  day,  from 
those  conditions  the  Roman  people  will  not  first  depart: 
if  they  shall,  at  any  time,  first   depart  from  them,  under 

«  The  duty  of  the  Pater  Patratus  tras,  to  attend  the  making  of  the 
treaty,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oath. 
VOL*  I.-— G. 
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authority  of  the  state,  through  any  fraud  or  deceit,  ^o  thou, 
O  Jupiter,  on  that  day,  strike  the  Roman  people,  in  lik^ 
manner  as  I  shall  here,  this  day,  strike  this  swine;  and 
strike  them,  thou,  with  greater  severity,  in  proportion  as 
thy  power  and  ability  are  greater."  So  saying,  he  struck 
down  the  swine  with  a  flint  stone.  The  Albans  likewise, 
by  their  dictator  and  their  priests,  repeated  their  form  of 
ratification  and  their  oath* 

XXV.  The  league  being  concluded,  the  three  brothers, 
on   each  side,  pursuant  to  the   agreement,  took  arms;  the 
friends  of  each  putting  them  in  mind  that  ^^  the  gods  of 
their  country,  their  country  itself,  the  whole  of  their  coun. 
trymen,  whether  at  home    or  in  the  army,  rested  on  their 
prowess  the  decision   of  their  fate."     Naturally  bold  and 
courageous,   and  highly  animated  besides  by  such  ezhorta* 
tions,  they  advanced  into  the  midst  between  the  two  armies. 
The  two  armies  sat  down  before  their  respective  camps, 
free  from  all  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  to  them- 
selves, but  not  from  deep  anxiety;  no  less  than  sovereign  pow- 
er being  at  stake,  and  depending  on  the  bravery  and  success 
of  so  small  a  number.     With  all  the  eagerness  therefore  of 
anxious  suspense,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  an  exhibition, 
which  was  far  indeed  from  being  a  matter  of  mere  amuse- 
ment.    The  signal  being  given,  the  three  youths,  who  had 
been  drawn  up  on  each  side,  as  in  battle  array,  their  breasts 
animated  with  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  whole  armies, 
rushed  forward  to  the  fight,  intent  on  mutual  slaughter,  utter- 
ly thoughtless  of  their  own  personal  peril,  and  reflecting, 
that,  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  depended  the  future  fate 
and  fortune  of  their  respective  countries.     On  the  first  on- 
set, as  soon  as  the  clash  of  their  arms,  and  the  glittering  of 
their  swords,  were  perceived,  the  spectators  shuddered  with 
excess  of  horror;  and  their  hopes  being,  as  yet,  equally  ba* 
lanced,  their  voice   was  suppressed,  and  even  their  breath 
was  suspended.    Afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  the  combat, 
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during  which,  not  only  the  activity  of  the  young  men's  limbs, 
and  the  rapid  motions  of  their  arms,  oflFensive  and  defensive, 
were  exhibited  to  view,  the  three  Albans  were  wounded,  and 
two  of  the  Romans  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  On  their  fall, 
the'  Alban  army  set  up  a  shout  of  joy;  while  the  Roman 
legions  were  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  by  the 
situation  of  their  champion,  who  was  now  surrounded  by 
the  three  Curiatii.  It  happened  that  he  was  udhurt;  so 
that,  though  singly,  he  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  them 
collectively,  yet  was  he'  confident  of  success,  against  each 
taken  singly.  In  order  therefore  to  avoid  their  joint  attack, 
he  betook  himself  to  flight,  judging  from  their  wounds  that 
they  would  pursue  him  with  different  degrees  of  speed.  He 
had  now  fled  some  way  from  the  plaoe  where  they  had 
fought,  when,  looking  back,  he  perceived  that  there  were 
large  intervals  between  the  pursuers,  and  that  one  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  him:  he  therefore  turned  about,  with 
great  fury,  and  while  the  Alban  army  called  out  to  the 
Curiatii  tp  succour  their  brother,  Horatius,  having  in  the 
mean  time  slain  his  antagonist,  proceeded  victorious,  to  at* 
tack  the  second.  The  Romans  then  cheered  their  champion 
with  shouts  of  applause,  such  as  naturally  burst  forth  on 
occasions  of  unexpected  success:  on  his  part,  he  delayed 
not  to  put  an  end  to  the  combat;  for,  before  the  third  could 
come  up  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  he  had  despatched  him. 
And  now,  they  were  brought  to  an  equality,  in  point  o( 
number,  only  one  on  each  side  surviving,  but  were  far  from 
an  equality  either  in  hopes  or  in  strength;  the  one,  unhurt, 
and  flushed  with  two  victories,  advanced  with  confidence  to 
the  third  contest;  the  other,  enfeebled  by  a  wound,  fatigued 
with  running,  and  dispirited,  besides,  by  the  fate  of  his 
brethren,  already  slain,  met  the  victorious  enemy.  What 
followed,  could  not  be  called  a  fight;  the  Roman,  exulting, 
cried  out,  **  Two  of  you  have  I  offered  tq  the  shades  of  my 
brothers,  the  third  I  will  offer  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
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engaged,  that  the  Roman  may  rule  over  the  Alban;"  and, 
whilst  the  other  could  scarcely  support'the  weight  of  his 
armour,  he  plunged  his  sword  downward  into  his  throat;  then, 
as  he  lay  prostrate,  he  despoiled  him  of  his  arms.  The  Ro- 
mans received  Horatius  with  triumphant  congratulations, 
and  a  degree  of  joy  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  that  had  threatefied  their  cause.  Both  parties  then 
applied  themselves  to  the  burying  of  their  dead,  with  very 
different  dispositions  of  .mind;  the  one  being  elated  with  the 
acquisition  of  empire,  the  other  depressed  under  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.  The  sepulchres  still  remain,  in  the  several 
spots  where  the  cotAbatants  fell;  those  of  the  two  Romans  in 
one  place  nearer  to  Alba,  those  of  the  three  Albans,  on  the 
side  next  to  Rome,  but,  in  different  places,  as  they  fought. 

XXVI.  Before  the  armies  separated,  Mettius,  in  con* 
formity  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  desired  to  know  from 
Tullus  w;hat  commands  he  would  give,  and  was  ordered  to 
keep  the  young  men  in*  readiness,  under  arms,  as  he  intend- 
ed to  employ  them  in  case  of  a  war  breaking  out  with  the 
Veientians,  The  two  parties  then  retired  to  their  respective 
homes.  Horatius  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  bear- 
ing in  triumph  the  spoils  of  the  three  brothers:  near  the  gate 
Capena  he  was  met  by  his  sister,  a  maiden  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  one  of  the  Curiatii:  observing  on  her  brother's 
shoulder^  the  military  robe  of  her  lover,  made  by  her  own 
hands,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  with  loud  and  mournful  out- 
cries, called  on  the  name  of  her  deceased  spouse.  His  sis- 
ter's lamentations,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  triumph,  and  of 
so  great  public  joy,  irritated  the  fierce  youth  to  such  a  degree, 
that  drawing  his  sword,  he  plunged  it  into  her  breast,  at  the 
same  time  upbraiding  her,  in  these  words,  ^^  Begone  to  thy 
spouse,  with  thy  unseasonable  love,  since  thou  couldst  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  thy  deceased  brothers,  to  him 
who  still  survives,  and  to  thy  native  country:  so  perish  every 
daughter  of  Rome  that  shall  mourn   for  its  enemy .^'     Both 
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the  Benate  and  people  irere  shocked  at  the  horrid  deed;  but 
stiU,  in  their  optnioB,  his  recettt  merit  outweighed  its  guilt: 
he  was,  however,  iostamly  carried  before  the  king  for  judg- 
ment.   The  king,  unwiUiog  to  take  on  himself  a  decision  of 
such  a  melancholy  mature,  and  evidently  disagreeable  to  the 
Biultitade,  or  to  inflict  the  consequent  punishment,  summon- 
ed an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  then  said  ^^  I  appoint  two 
commissioners  to  pass  judgment  on  Horatius  for  murder, 
according  to  the  law."    The  law  was  of  dreadful  import: 
^^  Let  two  commissioners  pass  judgment  for  murder;  if  the 
accused  appeal  from  the  commissioners,  let  the  appeal  be 
tried;  if  their  sentence  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head,  hang 
him  by  a  rope  on   the  gallows,  let  him  be   scourged  either 
within   the   Pomserium  or   without  the  Pomttrium."    The 
two  commissioners  appointed  were  of  opinion,  that  accord- 
ing to  <hat  law,  diey  were  not  authorised  to  acquit  him: 
however  small  his  oflPence  might  be;  and,  after  they  had  found 
him  guilty,  one  of  them  pronounced  judgment  in  these  words, 
^  PuUius   Horatius,  I   sentence  thee  to   punishment  as  a 
murderer;  go,  lictor,  bind  his  hands.'^  The  lictor  had  come 
up  to  him,  and  was  fixing  the  cord,  when  Horatius  by  the 
advice  of  Tullus,  who  wished  to  give  the  mildest  interpre- 
tation to  the  law,  said,  ^^  I  appeal:*'  so  the  trial  on  the  appeal, 
came  before  the  commons.  During  this  trial,  the  people  were 
very  deeply  affected,  especially  by  the  behaviour  of  Publius 
Horatius  the  father,  who  declared  that,*^  in  his  judgment,  his 
daughter  was  deservedly  put  to  death;  had  it  not  been  so,  he 
would,  by  his  own  authority  as  a  father,  have  inflicted  punish- 
ment on  his  son/'  He  then  besought  them  that  ^^  they  would 
not  leave  him  childless,  whom  they  had  beheld,  but  a  few 
hours  ago  surrounded  by  a  progeny  of  uncommon  merit."  Ut'> 
tering  these  words,  the  old  man  embraced  the   youth,  and 
pointing  to  the  spoils  of  the  Curatii,  which  were  hung  up  in 
the'  place  where  now  stands  the  Horatian  column;  ^'  O  my  fel- 
low citizens,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  can  you  bear  to  behold  him  la- 
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den  with  chains,  and  condemned  to  ignominy,  stripes,  and  tor« 
tore,  whom^  but  just  now,  you  saw  covered  with  the  ornaments 
of  victory,  marching  in  triumph!  a  sight  so  horrid*  diat 
scarcely  could  the  eyes  of  the  Albans  themselves  endure  it. 
Go,  lictor,  bind  the  arms,  which  but  now  wielded  those 
weapons  which  acquired  dominion  to  the  Roman  people:  cov- 
er  the  head  of  that  man  to  whom  your  city,  owes  its  liberty: 
hang  him  upon  the  gallows:  scourge  him  within  the  Pomseri* 
um;  but  do  it  between  those  pillars,  to  which  are  suspended 
the  trophies  of  his  victory:  scourge  him,  without  the  Poms- 
rium,  but  do  it  between  the  tombs  of  the  Curiatii.  For  to  what 
place  can  ye  lead  this  youth,  where  the  monuments  of  his 
glory  would  not  redeem  him  from  the  ignominy  of  such  a 
punishment?"  The  people  could  not  withsund  either  the 
tears  of  the  father,  or  the  -  intrepid  spirit  of  the  youth  him- 
self, which  no  kind  of  danger  could  appal,  and  rather  out  of 
admiration  of  his  bravery,  than  regard  to  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  they  passed  a  sentence  of  acquittal.  Wherefore, 
that  some  expiation  might  be  made  for  the  act  of  manifest 
murder,  the  father  was  ordered  to  make  atonement  for  his 
son  at  the  public  expense.  After  performing  expiatory  sa« 
crifices,  which  continued  afterwards  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
Horatian  family,  he  laid  a  beam  across  the  street,  and^  cov* 
ering  the  young  man^s  head,  made  him  pass  as  it  were, 
under  the  yoke.  The  beam  remains  to  this  day,  being  con* 
stantly  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  is  cal* 
led  the  Sister^s  beam.  A  tomb  of  squared  stone  was  rais- 
ed for  Horatia,  on  the  spot  where  she  fell. 

XXVI  i.  The  peace  with  Alba  was  not  of  long  continu*  , 
ance.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  multitude,  on  account  of  the 
power  and  fortune  of  the  state  having  been  hazarded  on 
three  champions,  perverted  the  unsteady  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor; and  as  his  designs,  though  honourable,  had  not  been 
crowned  with  success,  he  endeavoured,  by  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  to  recover  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  With 
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this  Tiew,  therefore,  as  formerly,  in  time  of  war,  he  had 
sought  peace,  so  now,  when  peace  was  established,  he  as  ar* 
dcntljr  wished  for  war:  but,  perceiving  that  his  own  state 
possessed  more  courage  than  strength,  he  persuaded  other 
nations  to  make  war,  openly,  by  order  of  their  governments, 
reserving  to  his  own  people  the  part  of  effecting  their  pur- 
poses, by  treachery,  under  the  mask  of  allies.  The  Fide- 
natians,  a  Roman  colony,  being  assured  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  Veientians,  and  receiving  from  the  Albans  a  positive 
engagement  to  desert  to  their  side,  were  prevailed  on  to 
take  arms  and  declare  war.  Fiden«  having  thus  openly  re- 
volted, Tullus,  after  summoning  Mettius  and  his  army  from 
Alba,  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  passing  the  Anio, 
pitched  his  camp  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers*  Between  that 
place,  and  Fidenae,  the  Veientians  had  crossed  the  Tiber, 
and,  in  the  line  of  battle,  they  colnposed  the  right  wing  near 
the  river,  the  Fidenatians  being  posted  on  the  left  towards 
the  mountains.  TuUus  drew  up  his  own  men  facing  the  Vei- 
entians, and  posted  the  Albans  opposite  to  the  troops  of  the 
Fidenatians.  The  Alban  had  not  more  resolution  than  fi- 
delity, so  that,  not  daritag  cither  to  keep  his  ground,  or 
openly  to  desert,  he  filed  off"  slowly  towards  the  mountains. 
When  he  thought  he  had  proceeded  to  a  sufficient  distance, 
he  ordered  the  whdle  line  to  halt,  and  being  still  irresolute, 
in  order  to  waste  time,  he  employed  himself  in  forming  the 
ranks:  his  scheme  was  to  join  his  forces  to  whichever  of  the 
parties  fortune  should  favour  with  victory.  At  first,  the 
Romans  who  stood  nearest  were  astonished  at  finding  their 
flank  left  uncovered,  by  the  departure  of  their  allies,  and  in 
a  short  time  a  horseman  at  full  speed  brought  an  account  to 
the  king  that  the  Albans  were  retreating,  Tullus,  in  this  peri- 
lous juncture  vowed  to  institute  twelve  new  Salian  priests,  and 
also  to  build  temples  to  Paleness  and  Terror;  then,  rebuk' 
ing  the  horseman  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  enemy  might 
hear,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  the  fight,  telling  him,  that 
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^^  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  uneasiness;  that  it  was  by 
his  order  the  Alhan  army  was  wheeling  round,  in  order  to 
fall  upon  the  unprotected  rear  of  the  Fidenatians."  He  com' 
manded  him,  also,  to  order  the  cavalry  to  raise  their  spears 
aloft;  and,  this   being  performed,  intercepted,  from  a  great 
part  of  the  infantry,  the  view  of  the  Alban  army  retreating; 
while  those  who  did  see  them,  believing  what  the  king  had 
said,  fought  with  the  greater  spirit.    The  fright  was  now 
transferred  to  the  enemy,  for  they  had  heard  what  the  king 
had  spoken  aloud,  and  many  of  the  Fidenatians  understood 
the  Latine  tongue,  as  having  been  intermixed  with  Romans 
in  the  colony.     Wherefore,  dreading  lest  the   Albans  might 
run  down  suddenly  from  the  hills,  and  cut  off  their  retreat 
to  the  town,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight.    TuUus  pres- 
sed them  close,  and  after  routing  this  wing  composed  of  the 
Fidenatians,  turned  back  with  double  fury  against  the  Veien- 
tians,  now  disheartened  by  the  dismay    of  the  other  wing. 
Neither  could  they  withstand  his  attack,  and  the  river  inter- 
cepting them  behind,  prevented  a  precipitate  flight.  As  soon 
as  they  reached  this,  in  their  retreat,  some,  shamefully  throw- 
ing away   their  arms,  plunged  desperately  into  the  water, 
and  the  rest,  hesitating  on  the  bank,  irresolute  whether  to 
fight  or  fly,  were  overpowered   and  cut  off.    Never  before 
had  the  Romans  been  engaged  in  so  desperate  an  action. 

XXVIII.  When  all  was  over,  the  Alban  troops,  who  had 
been  spectators  of  the  engagement,  marched  down  into  the 
plain,  and  Mettius  congratulated  TuUus  on  his  victory  over 
the  enemy.  Tullus  answered  him,  without  showing  any 
sign  of  displeasure,  and  gave  orders  that  the  Albans  should, 
with  the  favour  of  fortune,  join  their  camp  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  and  appointed  a  sacrifice  of  purification  to  be  per- 
formed next  day.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  all  things  being 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  he  commanded  both  armies  to 
be  summoned  to  an  assembly.  The  heralds,  beginning  at  the 
outside,  summoned  the  Albans  first;  and  they,  struck  with 
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the  novelty  of  the  affair,  and  wishing  to  hear  the  Roman 
king  delivering  a  speech,  took  their  places  nearest  to  him:  the 
Roman  troops,  under  arms,  pursuant  to  directions  previous- 
ly  given,  formed  a  circle  round  them,  and  a  charge  was  giv- 
en  to  the  centurions  to  execute  without  delay  such  orders  as 
they  should -receive.  Then  TuUus  began  in  this  manner; 
**  If  ever,  Romans,  there  has  hitherto  occurred,  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  war,  an  occasion  that  called  on  you  to  return 
thanks,  first,  to  the  immortal  gods,  and,  next,  to  your  own 
valour,  it  was  the  battle  of  yesterday:  for  ye  had  to  strag- 
gle not  only  with  your  enemies,  but,  what  is  a  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  struggle,  with  the  treachery  and  perfidy  of 
your  allies:  for  I  will  now  undeceive  youj  it  was  not  by  my 
order  that  the  Albans  withdrew  to  the  mountains,  nor  was 
what  ye  heard  me  say,  the  issuing  of  orders,  but  a  strata* 
gem,  smd  a  pretext  of  having  given  orders,  to  the  end  that 
while  ye  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  y our4>eing  deserted,  your 
attention  might  not  be  drawn  away  from  the  fight;  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  enemy,  believing  themselves  to  be  sur* 
rounded  on  the  rear,  might  be  struck  with  terror  and  dismay: 
but  the  guilt  which  I  am  exposing  to  you,  extends  not  to  all 
the  Albans:  they  followed  their  leader,  as  ye  would  have 
done,  had  I  chosen  that  the  army  should  make  atiy  move-* 
ment  from  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  Mettius  there  was 
the  leader  of  that  march,  the  same  Mettius  was  the  schemer 
of  this  war.  Mettius  it  was  who  broke  the  league  between 
the  Romans  and  Albans.  May  others  dare  to  commit  like 
crimes,  if  I  do  not  now  make  him  a  conspicuous  example  to 
all  mankind.*'  On  this  the  cetiturions  in  arms  gathered  round 
Mettius,  and  the  king  proceeded  in  his  discourse:  **  Albans, 
be  the  measure  prosperous,  fortunate,  and  happy  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  to  me,  and  to  you;  it  is  my  intention  to  remove 
the  entire  people  of  Alba  to  Rome,  to  give  to  the  commons 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  to  enrol  the  principal  inhabi* 

tants  among  the  fathers,  to  form  of  the  whole  one  city,  one 
VOL.  1.— H, 
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republic.  As  the  state  of  Alba,  from  being  one  people,  was 
heretofore  divided  into  two,  so  let  these  )>e  now  re-united.'^ 
On  hearing  this,  the  Alban  youth  who  were  unarmed,  and 
surrounded  by  armed  troops,  however  different  their  senti- 
ments were,  yet,  being  all  restrained  by  the  same  apprehen- 
sions, kept  a  profound  silence.  TuUus  then  said,  ^^  Mettius 
Fuffetius,  if  you  were  capable  of  learning  to  preserve  faith, 
and  a  regard  to  treaties,  I  should  suffer  you  to  live,  and  sup* 
ply  you  with  instructions;  but  your  disposition  is  incurable: 
let  your  punishment,  then,  teach  mankind  to  consider  those 
things  as  sacred,  which  you  have  dared  to  violate.  As, 
therefore,  you  lately  kept  your  mind  divided  between  the 
interest  of  the  Fidenatians  and  of  the  Romans,  so  shall  you 
now  have  your  body  divided  and  torn  in  pieces."  Then  two 
chariots  being  brought,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  he  tied 
Mettius,  extended  at  full  length,  to  the  carriages  of  them, 
and  the  horses  being  driven  violently  in  different  directions, 
bore  away  on  each  carriage  part  of  his  mangled  body,  with 
the  limbs  which  were  fastened  by  the  cords.  The  eyes  of 
all  were  turned  with  horror  from  this  shocking  specude. 
This  was  the  first,  and  the  last,  instance  among  ^e  Romans, 
of  any  punishment  inflicted  without  regard  to  the  laws  of 
humanity.  In  every  other  case,  we  may  justly  boast,  that 
no  nation  in  the  world  has  shown  greater  mildness. 
T  R.  87  XXIX.  During  these  proceedings,  the  cavalry 
B.  C.  $66.  had  been  sent  forward  to  Alba,  to  remove  thcmul- 
titude  to  Rome.  The  legions  were  now  led  thither,  to  de« 
molish  the  city.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  gates,  there 
ensued  not  a  tumult,  or  panic,  as  is  usual  in  cities  taken  by 
storm,  where  the  gates  being  burst  open,  or  the  walls  level- 
led by  the  ram,  or  the  citadel  being  taken  by  force,  the  shouts 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  troops  running  furiously  through  the 
city,  throw  all  into  confusion  with  fire  and  sword;  but 
gloomy  silence,  and  dumb  sorrow,  so  stupified  the  inhabi- 
tants, that,  not  knowing  in  their  distraction  what  to  leave 
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behind  or  what  to  cwry  with  them,  and  incapable  of  form- 
ing  any  plan,  they  stood  at  their  doors,  making  inquiries  of 
each  other,  or  wandered  through  their  own  houses,  which 
they  were  now  to  see  for  the  last  time.  But  now,  when  the 
horsemen,  with  shouts,  urged  them  to  depart,  and  the  crash 
of  the  houses,  which  the  troops  were  demolishing  in  the  out- 
er parts  of  the  city,  assailed  their  ears,  and  the  dust,  raised 
in  distant  places,  had  filled  alF  parts,  enveloping  them  as 
with  a  cloud;  each  of  them  hastily  snatching  up  whatever  he 
could,  and  leaving  behind  his  guardian  deity,  his  household 
gods,  and  the  house  wherein  he  had  been  bom  and  educa- 
ted«  they  began  their  departure,  and  soon  filled  the  roads 
with  one  continued  troop  of  emigrants.  The  sight  of  each 
other  continually  renewed  their  tears,  through  the  mutual 
commiseration  which  it  excited  in  every  breast.  Their  ears 
were  assailed  with  bitter  lamentations,  especially  from  the 
women,  as  they  passed  the  temples  which  they  had  been 
used  to  revere,  now  filled  with  armed  soldiers,  and  reflected 
that  they  were  leaving  their  gods,  as  it  were,  in  captivity. 
IVhen  the  Albans  had  evacuated  the  city,  the  Romans  le« 
veiled  to  the  ground  all  the  buildings  in  every  part  of  it,  both 
public  and  private,  and  in  one  hour  ruined  and  destroyed  the 
work  of  four  hundred  years,  during  which  Alba  had  stood. 
The  temples  of  the  gods,  however,  they  left  untouched,  for 
so  the  king  had  commanded. 

XXX.  Meanwhile  from  this  destruction  of  Alba,  Rome 
received  a  considerable  augmentation.  The  number  of  citi* 
zens  was  doubled.  The  Cslian  mount  was  added  to  the  city; 
and,  in  order  to  induce  others  to  fix  their  habitations  there, 
TuUus  chose  that  situation  for  his  palace,  where,  from 
thenceforth,  he  resided.  The  persons  of  chief  note  among 
the  Albans,  the  Tulii,  Servilii,  Quintii,  Geganii,  Curiatii, 
Cloelii,  he  enrolled  among  the  senators,  that  this  part  of  the 
state  also  might  receive  an  addition:  and,  as  a  consecrated 
place  of  meeting  for  this  body,  thus  augmented,  he  built  a 
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senate-house  which  retained  the  namd%f  Hostilia,  even  widi- 
in  the  memory  of  our  fathers.    And,  that  every  order  in  the 
state  might  receive  an  accession  of  strength  from  this  new 
people,  he  chose  from  among  the  Albans  ten  troops  of  horse- 
men.    From  among  them  also  he  drew  recruits,  with  which 
he  both  filled  up  the   old,  and  formed  some  new,  legions* 
Encouraged  by  this  formidable  state  of  his  forces,  he  de- 
Y.  R.  100  ^^^^^^  ^^^  against  the  Sabines,  a  nation  the  most 
B.  G.  662.  powerful  of  that  age,  next  to  the  Etrurians,  both  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  of  skill  in  arms.  Injuries  had  been  offer- 
ed on  both  sides,  and  satisfaction  demanded  in  vain.  Tullus 
complained  that  some  Roman  traders  had  been  seized  in  an 
open  fair  at  the  temple  of  Feronia.  The  Sabines,  that  prior  to 
this,  some  of  their  people  had  fled  into  the  asylum,  and  were 
detained  at  Rome.  These  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
war.  The  Sabines,  reflecting  that  a  great  part  of  their  original 
strength  had  been  fixed  at  Rome  by  Tatius,  and  that  the  Ro- 
man power  had  been  also  lately  increased,  by  the  accession  of 
the  people  of  Alba,  took  care,  on  their  part,  to  look  round 
for  foreign  aid.  Etruria  lay   in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the 
state  of  the  Etrurians  nearest  to  them  was  that  of  the  Veien- 
tians.  From  among  these  they  procured  a  number  of  volun- 
teers, who  were   induced  to  take  part  against  the   Romans, 
principally  by  the  resentment  yrhich  they  still  retained   on 
account  of  their  former  quarrels.     Several  also  of  the  popu- 
lace, who   were    indigent  and   unprovided  of  a  settlement, 
were  allured  by  pay.  From  the  government  they  received  no 
assistance,  and  the  Veientians,  for  it  was  less  surprising  in 
others,  adhered  to   the   terms  of  the  truce   stipulated   with 
Romulus.  Vigorous  preparations  bein^  made  on  both  sides, 
and  it  being  evident,  that,  whichever  party  should  first  com- 
mence hostilities,  would  have  considerably  the  advantage^ 
Tullus  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  an  incursion  into  the 
lands  of  the  Sabines.  A  furious  battle  ensued  at  the  wood  cal- 
led Malitiosa,  in  which  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory.  For 
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this,  tbejr  wave  iadcbted  not  only  to  the  firm  strength  of 
their  m&ntry^  but  chieiy  to  the  cavalry,  which  had  been 
lately  augmented:  since,  by  a  sudden  charge  of  this  body, 
die  ranks  of  the  Sabines  were  thrown  into  such  disorder, 
that  they  were  neither  able  to  continue  the  fight,  nor  to  make 
good  their  retreat,  without  great  slaughter. 

XXXI.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  the  government 
of  TulluB,  and  che  Roman  state  in  general,  possessed  a  large 
degree  of  power  and  of  fiime.  At  this  time  an  account  was 
brought  to  the  king  and  the  senate  that  a  shower  of  stones 
.had  fallen  on  the  Alban  mount.  This  appearing  scarcely 
credible,  and  some  persons  being  sent  to  examine  into  the 
prodigy,  there  fell  from  the  air  in  their  sight,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  stones,  like  a  storm  of  hail.  They  imagined  also  that 
they  heard  a  loud  voice  from  the  grove  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  ordering,  that  the  Albans  should  perform  religious 
rites  according  to  the  practice  of  their  native  countr}'.  These 
the  Albans  had  entirely  neglected,  as  if,  with  their  country 
they  had  also  abandoned  its  deities,  and  had  adopted  the 
Roman  practice,  or  perhaps,  incensed  against  fortune,  had 
renounced  the  worship  of  the  gods.  On  account  of  the  same 
prodigy  the  Romans  ako  instituted  for  themselves,  by  or- 
der of  government,  a  festival  of  nine  days;  either  in  obedience 
to  a  voice  from  heaven,  uttered  on  the  Alban  mount,  for 
that  likewise  is  mentioned,  or  by  direction  of  the  aruspices. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that,  whenever  an  account 
was  received  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  a  festival  for  nine 
days  was  celebrated.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  country  was 
afllicted  with  a  pestilence;  and  though  this  necessarily  ren- 
dered men  averse  to  military  service,  yet  the  king,  in  him- 
self  fond  of  war,  and  persuaded  that  young  men  enjoyed 
better  health  while  employed  abroad,  than  when  loitering  at 
home,  gave  them  no  rest  from  arms,  until  he  was  seized  by 
a  tedious  disorder.  Then,  together  with  the  strength  of  his 
body,  the  fierceness  of  his  spirit  was  reduced  to  such  a  de- 
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gree,  that  he,  who,  lately,  thought  nothing  less  becoming  a 
king,  than  to  busy  his  thoughts  in  matters  of  religion,  be- 
came, at  once,  a  slave  to  every  kind  of  superstition,  in  cases 
either  of  great  or  of  trifling  import,  and  even  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  also  with  superstitious  notions.  The  generality, 
comparing  the  present  state  of  their  aifaris  with  that  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  Numa,  became  possessed  of  an  opinion, 
that  the  only  prospect  left  them,  of  being  relieved  from  the 
sickness,  was,  in  obtaining  pardon  and  favour  from  the  gods. 
It  is  said,  that  the  king  himself,  turning  over  the  commen- 
taries  of  Numa,  and  discovering  therein  that  certain  sacrifi- 
ces, of  a  secret  and  solemn  nature,  had  been  performed  to 
Jupiter  Elicius,  shut  himself  up,  and  set  about  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  solemnity;  but,  not  having  undertaken,  or  con- 
ducted, the  rites  in  due  form,  he  not  only  failed  of  obtaining 
any  notification  from,  the  gods,  but,  through  the  resentment 
of  Jupiter,  for  being  addressed  in  an  improper  manner,  was 
struck  with  lightning,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with 
his  house.  Tullus  reigned  thirty-two  years,  highly  renowned 
for  his  military  achievements. 

Y.  R.  114  XXXII.  On  the  death  of  Tullus,  the  direction  of 
B.  C.  6S8 ,  affairs  according  to  the  mode  adopted  from  the  be- 
ginning, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  senate;  they  nominated 
an  interrex,  who  presided  at  the  election,  when  the  people  cre- 
ated Ancus  Marcius  king,  and  the  senate  approved  of  their 
choice.  Ancus  Marcius  was  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
by  Jifis  daughter.  As  soon  as  he  wa3  in  possession  of  the  throne, 
reflecting  on  the  glory  which  his  grandfather  had  acquired, 
and  considering  that  the  late  reign,  though  highly  honour-  • 
able  in  other  respects,  yet,  in  one  particular,  had  been  very 
deficient,  the  affairs  of  religion  having  been  either  quite  ne-' 
glected,  or  improperly  managed,  he  judged  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  to  provide  that  the  public  wor- 
ship, should  be  performed  in  the  manner  instituted  by  Numa, 
and  ordered  the  pontiff  to  make  a  transcript  of  every  particu- 
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lar  rite,  from  the  commentaries  of  that  king,  on  white  tables, 
and  to  expose  it  to  the  view  of  the  people.  From  these  pro- 
ceedings«  not  only  his  subjects,  whose  wishes  tended  to  peace, 
but  the  neighbouring  states  also,  conceived  hopes  that  the  king 
would  conform  himself  to  the  manners  and  institutions  of  his 
grandfather.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  Latines,  with  whom 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  reign  of  Tullus,  assumed 
new  courage,  and  made  an  incursion  into  the  Roman  territo- 
ries; and,  when  the  Romans  demanded  satisfaction,  returned 
a  haughty  answer,  imagining  the  Roman  king  so  averse  to 
action,  that  he  would  spend  his  reign  among  the  chapels  and 
altars.  The  genius  of  Ancus  was  of  a  middle  kind,  parta- 
king both  of  that  of  Numa  and  of  Romulus.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, not  only  that  peace  had  been  more  necessary  in  the  reign 
of  his  grandfather,  to  a  people  who  were  but  lately  incorporat- 
ed and  still  uncivilized,  but  also,  that  the  tranquillity,  which 
had  obtained  at  that  time,  could  not  now  be  preserved,  with- 
out a  tame  submission  to  injuries;  that  they  were  making 
trial  of  his  patience,  and  would  soon  come  to  despise  it;  in 
short,  that  the  times  required  a  king  like  Tullus,  rather 
than  one  like  Numa.  However,  being  desirous,  th|t,  as  Nu- 
ma had  instituted  the  religious  rites  to  be  observed  in  time 
of  peate,  so  the  ceremonies,  to  be  observed  in  war,  should 
have  himself  for  their  founder,  and  that  wars  should  not  on- 
ly be  waged,  but  be  proclaimed  likewise,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain established  mode,  he  borrowed  from  the  ancient  race  of 
the  iEquicolse,  that  form  of  demanding  satisfaction  which  is 
still  used  by  the  heralds.  The  ambassador,  when  he  comes 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  from  whom  satisfaction  is  de- 
manded, having  his  head  covered  with  a  fillet  of  wool,  says, 
**  O  Jupiter,  hear  me!  hear,  ye  frontiers,"  (naming  the  state 
to  which  they  belong)  ^^  let  justice  hear;  I  am  a  public  mes- 
senger of  the  Roman  people.  I  come,  an  ambassador  duly 
authorised,  according  to  the  forms  of  justice  and  religion; 
let  my  words  therefore  meet  with  credit."  He  then  makes 
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his  demands,  and  afterwards  appeals  to  Jupiter:  ^  If  I  de« 
mand  that  those  persons,  and  those  effects,  should  be  given 
up  to  me,  the  messenger  of  the  Roman  people,  contrary  to 
justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  then  suffer  me  not  to  enjoy 
my  native  country."  These  words  he  repeats  when  he  pass- 
es  over  the  boundaries;  the  same,  to  the  first  person  that  be 
meets,  again,  when  he  enters  the  gate;  and  lastly,  when  he 
enters  the  Forum,  only  making  the  necessary  change  of  a 
few  words,  in  the  form  of  the  declaration  and  of  the  oath.  If 
the  persons  whom  he  demands  are  not  given  up,  then,  on 
on  the  expiration  of  thirty- three  days,  that  being  the  nam- 
ber  enjoined  by  the  rule,  he  declares  war  in  this  manner:  ^^  O 
Jupiter,  hear  me!  and  thou,  Juno,  Quirinus,  and  all  ye  gods 
of  heaven,  and  ye  of  the  earth,  and  ye  of  the  infernal  regions, 
hear,  I  call  you  to  witness,  that  that  people,'^  naming  them, 
whoever  they  are,  ^^  are  unjust,  and  do  not  perform  what 
equity  requires.  But  concerning  those  affairs  we  will  consult 
the  elders  in  our  own  country,  by  what  means  we  may  ob- 
tain our  right."  After  this,  the  messenger  returned  to  Rome, 
in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  government  might  be  taken. 
The  kin^immediately  consulted  the  senate,  nearly  in  these 
words:  ^^  Concerning  those  matters,  controversies,  and  argu- 
ments which  were  agitated  between  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the 
Roman  people,  the  Quirites,  and  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the  an* 
cient  Latines,  and  the  ancient  Latine  people,  which  matters 
ought  to  have  been  granted,  performed,  and  discharged;  but 
which  they  have  neither  granted,  performed,  nor  discharged, 
declare,*'  said  he,  to  the  person  whose  vote  he  first  asked, 
^^  what  is  your  opinion."  The  other  then  said,  *^  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  performance  of  them  ought  to  be  exacted  in 
just  and  regular  war,  wherefore  I  consent  to  and  vote  for  it." 
The  rest  were  then  asked  in  order,  and  the  majority  of  those 
present  being  of  the  same  opinion,  a  vote  passed  for  war.  It 
was  a  customary  practice  for  the  herald  to  carry  a  spear 
pointed  with  steel,  or  burnt  at  the  point  and  dipped  in  blood, 
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to  the  frontiera,  and  there,  in  the  pretence  of  at  least  three 
grown-up  persons,  to  say,  ^^  FcH'asmuch  as  the  states  of  the 
ancient  Latlnes,  and  the  ancient  Latine  people,  have  acted 
against  and  behaved  unjustly  towards  the  Roman  people 
the  Quirites,  forasmuch  as  the  Roman  people  the  Quirites 
have  ordered  that  there  should  be  war  with  the  ancient 
Latines,  and  the  senate  of  the  Roman  people  the  Quirites 
have  given  their  opinion «  consented,  and  voted  that  war 
should  be  made  with  the  ancient  Latines;  therefore  I,  and 
the  Roman  people,  do  declare  and  make  war  against  the 
states  of  the  ancient  Latines,  and  the  ancient  Latine  people;" 
and  saying  this,  he  threw  the  spear  within  their  boundaries*  In 
this  manner  was  satisfaction  demanded  from  the  Latines, 
at  that  time,  and  war  declared;  succeeding  generations 
adopted  the  same  method. 

XXXHI*  Ancus,  having  committed  the  care  of  religious 
aflairs  to  the  flamens  and  other  priests,  assembled  a  new 
army,  set  out  to  the  war,  and  took  Politorium,  a  city  of  the 
Latines,  by  storm.  Then,  pursuing  the  practice  of  former 
kings,  who  had  augmented  the  power  of  the  Roman  state, 
by  receiving  enemies  into  the  number  'of  their  citizens,  he 
removed  the  whole  multitude  to  Rome;  and,  as  the  original 
Romans  entirely  occupied  the  ground  round  the  Palatium, 
the  Sabines  the  Capitol  with  the  citadel,  and  the  Albans  the 
Caslian  Mount,  the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  this  body  of 
new  citizens;  and  in  a  litde  time  after,  on  the  reduction  of 
Tellense  and  Ficana,  an  additional  number  of  inhabitants 
were  settled  in  the  same  place.  Politorium  was  soon  after 
attacked,  a  second  time,  by  the  Roman  forces,  the  ancient 
Latines  having  taken  possession  of  it,  when  left  without  in« 
habiunts;  and  this  induced  the  Romans  to  demolish  that 
city,  that  it  might  not  again  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
enemy.  At  length,  die  whole  force  of  the  Latine  war  was 
collected  aboat  MeduUia,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on 
there  with  various  success:  for  the  city  was  not  only  well 
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defended  by  works,  and  secured  by  a  strong  garrison,  but 
the  army  of  the  Latines,  having  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
open  country,  fought  the  Romans  several  times  in  close  en- 
gagement. At  last,  Ancus,  making  a  vigorous  effort  with 
all  his  force,  first  defeated  them  in  the  field,  and  then  made 
himself  master  of  the  city,  from  whence  he  returned,  with 
immense  booty,  to  Rome.  On  this  occasion  too,  many 
thousands  of  the  Latines,  being  admitted  into  the  number 
of  citizens,  had  ground  allotted  to  them  near  the  temple  of 
Murcia,  in  order  to  unite  the  Aventine  to  the  Palatine  hill. 
The  Janiculum  also  was  taken  in,  not  for  want  of  room,  but 
to  prevent  its  serving,  at  any  time,  as  a  place  of  strength  to 
an  enemy;  and  it  was  determined  that  this  should  be  joined 
to  the  city,  not  only  by  a  wall,  but  likewise,  for  the  conveni* 
ence  of  passage,  by  a  wooden  bridge,  which  was  then  first 
built  over  the  Tiber.  The  Quiritian  trench  also,  no  incon- 
siderable defence  to  those  parts,  whicl\,  from  their  low  situ- 
ation, are  of  easy  access,  is  a  work  of  king  Ancus.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  vast  accessions  to  the  state,  and  the  numbers 
of  people  becoming  so  very  large,  many,  disregarding  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  committed  various 
crimes,  and  escaped  discovery.  In  order  to  suppress  by 
terror  the  boldness  which  the  vicious  assumed  from  hence, 
and  which  gained  ground  continually,  a  prison  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  Forum:  and  not  only 
the  city,  but  the  territory  also  and  boundaries  of  the  state,, 
were  extended  by  this  king.  The  Mssian  forset  was  taken 
away  from  the  Veientians,  the  Roman  dominion  extended 
as  far  as  the  sea,  and  the  city  of  Ostia  built  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  near  which,  salt-pits  were  formed;  and  in  conse-* 
quence  of  the  glorious  success  obtained  in  war,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius  was  enlarged. 

Y  R.  iti.  XXXIV.  During  the  reign  of  Ancus,  a  person 
B.  c  6S1.  named  Lucumo,  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  pos* 
sessed  of  great  wealth,  came  and  settled  at  Rome,  led  princi- 
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pally  by  ambtticm,  aad  hopes  of  attainiag  higher  hoDOun  than 
he  could^xpectat  Tarquinii,  where  also  he  was  considered  as 
an  alien.  He  was  the  son  of  Demaratus  a  Corinthian,  who, 
having  left  his  natiTe  country ,  in  consequence  of  some  intestine 
commouons,  happened  to  fix  his  residence  at  Tarquinii,  and 
marrying  there,  had  two  sons,  l^heir  names  were  Lucumoand 
Aruns.  Lucumo  survived  his  father,  and  inherited  all  his 
property.  Aruns  died  before  the  father,  leaving  a  i^ife 
pregnant.  The  father  did  not  long  survive  his  son,  and  not 
knowing  that  his  daughter-in-law  was  with  child,  he  died, 
without  uking  any  notice  of  a  grandson  in  his  will,  so  that 
the  boy^  who  was  bom  after  his  grandftither^s  decease,  not 
being  entitled  to  any  share  of  his  property,  was  called,  from 
•  the  povert}'  of  his  situation,  Egerius.  Lucumo,  on  the  other 
hand,  becoming  sole  heir,  was,  by  his  riches,  inspired  with 
elevated  notions;  and  these  were  much  increased  by  his 
marriage  with  Tanaquil,  a  woman  of  the  highest  distinction, 
who  could  not  endure,  with  patience,  that  the  rank  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  married,  should  remain  inferior  to  that 
of  the  family  which  gave  her  birth.  As  the  Etrurians  look* 
ec^  with  contempt  on  Lucumo,  the  descendant  of  a  foreign 
exile,  she  could  not  support  the  indignity,  but,  disregarding 
her  natural  attachment  to  her  country,  in  comparison  with 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  husband  raised  to  an  honourable 
rank,  formed  the  design  of  removing  from  Tarquinii.  Rome 
appeared  best  suited  to  her  purpose.  In  a  new  state,  where 
all  nobility  was  of  late  date,  and  acquired  by  merit,  she 
thought  there  would  be  room  for  a  man  of  spirit  and  indus- 
try. She  considered  that  Tatius,  a  Sabine,  had  enjoyed  the 
throne;  that  Numa  had  been  called  to  the  crown  from  Cures; 
and  that  Ancus  was  of  a  Sabine  family  by  his  father,  and 
could  show  only  tne  single  image  of  Numa  to  entitle  him  to 
nobility.  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  her  husband,  who 
was  ambitious  of  honours,  and  had  no  natural  attachment  to 
Tarquinii,  except  through  his  mother^  to  enter  into  her  de«- 
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•igns.  Wherefiwre,  carrying  their  effects  idong  with  them, 
Aey  set  out  together  for  Rome.  Tbey  happened  to  come 
through  the  Janiculum;  there,  as  he  sat  in  the  chariot  with 
his  wife,  an  eagle,  suspending  herself  on  her  wings,  stooped 
gently,  and  took  off  his  cap,  and,  after  hovering  for  some 
time  over  the  chariot,  with  loud  screams,  replaced  it  in  its 
proper  position  on  his  head,  as  if  she  had  been  sent  by  some 
deUy  to  perform  that  office;  and  then,  iying  up  into  the  air, 
disappeared.  It  is  said,  that  this  augury  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  Tanaquil,  who  was  well  skilled  in  celestial  pro- 
digies, as  the  Etrurians  generally  are.  Embracing  her  hus- 
band, she  desired  him  to  cherish  hopes  of  high  and  magnifi* 
cent  fortune,  for  that  such  a  bird,  from  such  a  quarter  of  the 
heaven,  the  messenger  of  such  a  deity,  portended  no  less; 
that  it  had  exhibited  the  omen  on  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  human  body,  and  had  lifted  up  the  ornament,  placed  on 
the  head  of  man,  in  order  to  replace  it  on  the  same  part,  by 
direcdoB  of  the  gods.  [Full  of  these  thoughts  and  expecta- 
tioins,  they  advanced  into  the  city,  and  having  purchased  a 
house  there,  they  gave  out  his  name  as  Lucius  Tarquinius. 
The  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stranger,  and  his  wealth, 
soon  attracted  the  general  notice  of  the  Romans;  nor  was 
he  wanting,  on  his  part,  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  fortune  in  his 
favour;  he  conciliated  the  friendship  of  all,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  by  his  courteous  address,,  hospitable  entertain- 
ments, and  generous  acts;  at  last  his  character  reached  even 
the  palace.  Having  thus  procured  an  introduction  there,  he 
soon  improved  it  to  such  a  degree,  by  his  politeness  and 
dexterity  in  paying  his  court,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  familiar  friendship,  and  was  consulted  in  all  af- 
fairs both  public  and  private,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  hav- 
ing acquitted  himself  to  satisfaction  in  all,  was  at  length,  by 
the  king's  will,  appointed  guardian  to  his  children.  Ancus 
reigned  twenty-four  years,  equal  in  renown,  and  in  the  arts 
both  of  peace  and  war,  to  any  of  the  former  kings. 
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XXXV.  The  MM  of  Ancut  had  now  neatly  reached  d^ 
age  of  flsaidwod;  for  whkh  reason  Tarquinius  the  more 
earaesdy  pressed,  that  aa  assembly  might  be  convened  as 
speedily  as  possible  for  the  ^dectioa^of  a  king.  The  procla* 
matioD  for  diis  purpose  being  issued,  when  the  time  ap-^ 
proached,  he  sent  the  yonths  to  a  distance,  on  a  hunting 
party.  He  is  said  to  have  afforded  the  first  instance  of 
making  way  ifi  the  crown,  by  paying  court  to  the  people, 
and  to  have  made  a  speech,  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  the  populace;  telling  them,  that  ^  It 
was  no  new  favour  which  he  solicited^  if  that  were  the  case, 
peopk  might  indeed  be  dispkased'  and  surprized;  that  he 
was  not  the  first  foreigner,  but  the  third,  who  aimed  at  the 
government  of  Rome:^<-that  Tatius^  from  being  not  only  a 
fcMTcigner,  but  even  an  enemy,  was  made  king,  and  Numa, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  city,  and  not  proposing  ham- 
•self  as  a  candidate,  had  been,  from  their  own  choice,  invited 
to  accept  the  cn>wn»— ^at  he,  as  soon  as  he  became  his  own 
master,  had  removed  to  Rome,  with  his  wife  and  all  his  sub** 
stances— that  he  had  spent  the  most  active  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome>«4hat  both  in  civil  and  military  employments  he  had 
learned  the  Roman  laws  and  Roman  customs,  under  such  a 
master  as  ought  to  be  wished  for,  king  Ancus  himself>-^thait 
in  duty  and  obedience  to  the  king,  he  had  vied  with  all  men; 
in  kindness  towards  others,  with  the  king  himself."  As  these 
assertions  were  no  more  than  the  truth,  the  people  unanimous- 
ly consented  that  he  should  be  elected  king.  And  this  was  the 
reason  that  this  man,  of  extraordinary  merit  in  other  y  r.  isg 
respects,  retained,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  A-  C-  ^i^* 
reign,  the  same  affectation  of  popularity  which  he  had  used 
in  suing  for  the  crown.  For  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
his  own  authority,  as  well  as  of  increasing  the  power  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  added  an  hundred  to  the  number  of 
the  senate,  who  afterwards  were  entitled,  *^  minor om  genti- 
um,*' u  e.  of  the  younger  families,  and  necessarily  constitu* 
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ted  a  party  in  favour  of  the  king,  by  whose  kindness  they 
had  been  brought  into  the  senate.  His  first  war  was  with 
the  Latines,  from  whom  he  took  the  city  Appiolae  by  storm; 
and  having  brought  from  thence  a  greater  quantity  of  booty 
than  had  been  expected,  from  a  war  of  so  little  consequence, 
he  exhibited  games  in  a  more  expensive  and  splendid  man- 
ner than  any  of  the  former  kings.  On  that  occasion,  the 
ground  was  first  marked  out  for  the  circus,  which  is  now 
called  *^  maximus'*  (the  principal),  in  which  certain  divi- 
sions  were  set  apart  for  the  senators  and  knights,  where  each 
were  to  build' seats  for  themselves,  which  were  called  Fori 
(benches.)  They  remained,  during  the  exhibition,  on  these 
seats,  supported  by  pieces  of  timber,  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground:  the  games  consisted  o^ horse-races,  and  the  per- 
formances of  wrestlers,  collected  mostly  from  Etruria;  and 
from  that  time  continued  to  be  celebrated  annually, .  being 
termed  the  Roman,  and,  sometimes,  the  great  games.  By 
the  same  king,  lots  for  building  were  assigned  to  private  per- 
sons, round  the  Forum,  where  porticoes  and  shops  were 
erected. 

XXXVI.  He  intended  also  to  have  surrounded  the  city 
with  a  stone  wall;  but  a  war  with  the  Sabines  interrupted  his 
designs.  And  so  suddenly  did  this  break  out,  that  the  ene- 
my passed  the  Anio,  before  the  Roman  tfoops  could  march 
out  to  nieet  them,  and  stop  their  progress.  This  produced 
a  great  alarm  at  Rome,  and,  in  the  first  engagement,  the 
victory  remained  undecided,  after  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides.  The  enemy  afterwards  having  retired  to  their  camp, 
and  allowed  the  Romans  time  to  prepare  for  the  war  anew, 
Tarquinius,  observing  that  the  principal  defect  of  his  army 
was  the  want  of  cavalry,  resolved  to  add  other  centuries  to 
the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  instituted  by  Romu- 
lus, and  to  have  them  distinguished  by  his  own  name.  As 
Romulus,  when  he  first  formed  this  institution,  had  made 
use  of  augury,  Accius  Nsevius,  a  celebrated  augur  at  that 
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time,  insisted  that  no  alteration  or  addition  could  be  made 
to  it,  without  the  .  sanction  of  the  birds.  The  king  was 
highly  displeased  at  this,  and,  in  ridicule  «of  the  art  said,  as 
we  are  told,  ^^  Come,  you  diviner,  discover,  by  your  augury, 
whether  what  I  am  now  thinking  of  can  be  accomplished." 
The  other  having  tried  the  matter  according  to  the  rules  of 
augury,  and  declared  that  it  could  be  accomplished,  ^^  Well," 
said  he,  '^  what  I  was  thinking  of  was,  whether  you  could  cut 
a  whetstone  in  two  with  a  razor.  Take  these,  then,  and 
perform  what  your  birds  portend  to  be  practicable.*^  On 
which,  as  the  story  goes,  he,  without  any  difficulty,  cut  the 
whetstone.  There  was  a  statue  of  Accius,  with  a  fillet  09 
his  head,  in  the  place  where  the  transaction  happened,  in  the 
Comitium*  or  place  of  assembly,  just  on  the  steps,  at  tha 
left  hand  side  of  the  senate-house.  It  is  also  said,  that  the 
whetstone  was  fixed  in  the  same  place,  there  to  remain,  as 
a  monument  of  this  miracle,  to  posterity.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  respect  paid  to  auguries,  and  the  office  of  augurs, 
rose  so  high,  that,  from  that  time  forth,  no  business  either 
of  war  or  peace  was  undertaken  without  consulting  the 
birds:  meetings  of  the  people,  embodying  of  armies,  the 
most  important  concerns  of  the  state,  were  postponed  when 
the  birds  did  not  allow  them.  Nor  did  Tarquinius  then 
make  .any  change  in  the  number  of  the  centuries  of  the 
knights  but  doubled  the  number  in  each,  so  that  there  were 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  men  in  the  three  centuries.  The 
additional  men  were  only  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  younger,  prefixed  to  the  original  names  of  their  cen* 
turies;  and  these  at  present,  for  they  have  been  since  doub- 
led, are  called  the  Six  Centurits. 

XXXVII.  Having  augmented  this  part  of  his  army,  he 
came  to  a  second  engagement  with  the  Sabines.    And  here, 

*  The  Comitiiim  waf  a  part  of  the  Roinaii  Forum,  where,  in  early  tinoei , 
aMemblies  of  the  people  were  held;  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Cnritg 
mlwaya. 
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besides  that  the  Roman  army  had  an  additsim  of  strengA^ 
a  stratagem  also  was  made  use  of,  which  the  enemy,  with 
all  their  vigilance,  could  not  elude.     A  number  of  men  were 
sent  to  throw  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  which  lay  on  the 
bank  of  the  Anio,  into  the  river,  after  setting  it  on  fire;  and 
the  wind  being  favourable,  the  blazing  timber,  most  of  which 
was  placed  on  rafts,  being  driven  against  the  piers,  where  it 
stuck  fast,  burned  down  the  bridge. .  This  event  not  only 
struck  terror  into  the  Sabines  during  the  fight,  but  prevented 
their  retreating  when  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  so 
that  great  numbers  who  had  escaped  the  enemy,  perished 
in  the  river:  and  their  arms  being  known  at  the  city,  as  they 
floated  in  the  Tiber,  gave  certain  assurance  of  the  victory^ 
sooner  almost  than  any   messenger  eould  arrive.     In  that 
battle  the  cavalry  gained  extraordinary   honour.     We  are 
told,  that  being  posted  on  both  wings,  when  the  line  of  their 
infantry  which  formed  the  centre-  was  obliged  to  give  gitnmd, 
they  made  so  furious  a  charge  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  not  only  checked  the  Sabine  legions,  who  wfre 
vigorously  pressing  the  troops  which  gave  way,  but  quickly 
put  them  to  the  rout.     The  Sabines  fled  precipitately  toward 
the  mountains,  which  but  few  of  them  reached.    The  great* 
est  part,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  driven  by  the  cavalry 
into  the  river*    Tarquinius,  judging  it  proper  to  purine  the 
enemy  closely,  before  they  should  recover  from  their  dis* 
may,  as  soon  as  he  had  sent  off*  the  booty  and  prisoners  to 
Rome^  and  burned  the  spoils,  collected  together  in  a  great 
heap,  according  to  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  Vulcan, 
proceeded  to  lead  his  army  forward  into  the  Sabine  territo- 
ries.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Sabines,  though  they  had  met 
with  a  defeat,  and  had  no  reason  to  hope  that  they  should  be 
able  to  retrieve  it,  yet,  their  circumstances  not  allowing  time 
for  deliberation,  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  such  troops  as 
they  had  hastily  levied;  and  beidg  routed  a  second  time,  and 
reduced  almost  to  ruin,  they  sued  for  peace. 
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XXXVIII.  Collatia,  and  all  the  land  around  that  city, 
was  taken  from  the  Sabines,  and  Egerius,  son  to  the  king's 
brother,  was  left  there  with  a  garrispn.  This  was  the  man- 
ner, as  I  understand,  in  which  the  people  of  CoUatia  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  this  was  the  form 
of  the  surrender.  The  king  asked,  ^^  Are  ye  ambassadors 
and  deputies  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  CoUatia,  to  surren- 
der yourselves,  and  the  people  of  CoUatia?"  "  We  are."— 
^  Are  the  people  of  CoUatia  in  their  own  disposal?"  ^*  They 
are."— ^  Do  ye  eurrender  yourselves  and  the  people  of  Col- 
latia,  together  with  your  city,  lands,  waters,  boundaries, 
temples^  utensils,  aU  property  both  sacred  and  common, 
under  my  dominion,  and  that  of  the  Roman  people?"  *^  We 
do  surrender  them."-***  Well^  I  receive  them."  The  Sabine 
war  being  thus  concluded,  Tarquinius  returned  in  triumph 
to  Rome.*  Soon  after  this,  he  made  war  on  the  ancient 
Latines,  during  which  there  happened  no  general  engage- 
ment. By  leading  about  his  army  to  the  several  towns,  he 
reduced  the  whole  Latine  race  to  subjection.  Comiculum, 
old  Ticulnea,  Cameria,  Crustumerium,  Ameriola,  MeduUia, 
Nomentua,  all  these,  which  either  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Latines,  or  had  revolted  to  them,  were  taken,  and  soon 
after  peace  was  re-established.  He  then  applied  himself  to 
works  of  peace,  with  a  degree  of  spirit,  which  even  exceeded 
the  efforts  that  he  had  made  in  war:  so  that  the  people  en^* 
joyed  little  more  rest  at  home  than  they  had  during  the 
campaigns:  for  he  set  about  surrounding  with  a  wall  of  stone, 
those  parts  of  the  city  which  he  had  not  already  fortified; 
which  work  had  -been  interrupted,  at  the  beginning,  by  the 
war  of  the  Sabines*  The  lower  parts  of  the  city  about  the 
Forum,  and  the  other  hoUows  that  lay  between  the  hills, 
from  whence  it  was  difficult  to  discharge  the  water,  by  rea- 

*  This  is  the  first  iostaoce  of  a  regular  triumph  meotiooed  in  the  Ro- 
man  History;  the  inirentioQ  of  which  ceremooy  is,  by  some,  ascribed  to 
Tarqoinius.    For  a  fuU  accoant  of  the  Ronan  triumph,  see  Dr.  Adam. 
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son  of  tlieir  situation,  he  drained,  by  means  of  seirers  drawn 
on  a  slope  down  to  the  Tiber.  He  also  marked  out,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  inclosing,  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the 
Sabine  war,  his  mind  already  presaging  the  future  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place. 

XXXIX.  About  that  time  a  prodigy  was  seen  in  the 
palace,  wonderful,  both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  event. 
They  relate  that,  whilst  a  boy,  whose  name  was  Servius 
TuUius,  lay  asleep,  his  head  blazed  with  fire,  in  the  sight  of 
many  people;  that,  by  the  loud  cries  of  astonishment,  occa- 
sioned by  such  a  miraculous  appearance,  the  king  and  queen 
were  alarmed;  and  that  when  some  of  the  servants  brought 
water  to  extinguish  it,  the  queen  prevented  them;  and, 
having  quieted  the  uproar,  forbad  the  boy  to  be  disturbed 
until  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord.  In  a  short  time,  on  his 
awaking  the  flame  disappeared.  Then  Tanaquil,  calling 
her  husband  aside,  to  a  private  place,  said  to  him,  ^^  Do  you 
see  this  boy,  whom  we  educate  in  such  an  humble  style?  Be 
assured  that  he  will  hereafter  prove  a  light  to  dispel  a  gloom 
which  will  lie  hei^vy  on  our  affairs,  and  will  be  the  support 
of  our  palace  in  distress.  Let  us  therefore,  with  every  de« 
gree  of  attention  that  we  can  bestow,  nourish  this  plant, 
which  is,  hereafter,  to  become  the  greatest  ornament  to  our 
family,  and  our  state." jFrom  that  time  they  treated  the 
boy  as  if  he  were  their  own  child,  and  had  him  instructed  in 
all  those  liberal  arts,  by  which  the  mind  is  qualified  to  sup- 
port high  rank  with  dignity.  That  is  easily  brought  to  pass 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods.  The  youth  proved  to  be  of 
a  disposition  truly  royal,  so  that  when  Tarquinius  came  to 
look  for  a  son-in-law,  there  was  not  one  among  the  Roman 
youth  who  could  be  set  in  competition  with  him,  in  any  kind 
of  merit;  and  to  him  Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter. 
This  extraordinary  honour  conferred  on  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  reason  for  it,  will  not  let  us  believe  that  he  was  bom 
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of  a  slave,  and  had  him&elf  been  a  slare  in  his  childhood.  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  be  of  their  opinion^  who  say,  that,  when 
Comiculum  was  taken,  the  wife  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  pria« 
cipal  man  in  that  city,  being  pregnant  when  her  husband 
was  slain,  and  being  known  among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
and,  on  account  of  her  high  rank,  exempted  from  servitude 
by  the  Roman  queen,  was  delivered  of  a  son  at  Rome,  in 
the  house  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  that,  in  consequence  of 
auch  kind  treatment,  an  intimacy  grew  between  the  ladies, 
and  that  the  boy  also  being  brought  up  in  the  house,  from 
his  infancy,  was  highly  beloved  and  respected;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  mother  having  fidlen  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  on  the  taking  of  her  native  city,  gave  rise  to  the  opi* 
nion  of  his  being  bom  of  a  slave* 

XL.  About  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quiaius,  Servius  Tullius  stood  in  the  highest  degree  of  esti- 
mation, not  only  with  die  king,  but  with  the  senate  and  the 
commons.  At  thi^  time,  the  two  sons  of  Ancus,  although 
they  had  before  this  always  considered  it  as  the  highest  in- 
dignity, that  they  should  be  expelled  from  the  throne  of  their 
father,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  guardian*  and  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  should  be  enjoyed  by  a  stranger,  whose 
family,  so  far  from  being  natives  of  the  city,  were  not 
even  natives  of  Italy,  yet  now  felt  their  indignation  rise  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  violence,  at  the  probability  that  the  crown 
was  not  to  revert  to  them  even  after  Tarquinius,  but  was  to 
continue  to  sink  one  step  after  another,  until  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  a  slave:  so  that,  within  the  space  of  a  little  more 
than  an  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  Romulus,  de- 
scended from  a  deity,  and  himself  a  deity,  haid,  during  his 
abode  on  earth,  held  the  government,  a  slave,  the  son  of  a 
slave,  should  now  get  possession  of  iL  They  looked  on  it 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  Ron^an  name  io  general,  and  particular- 
ly to  their  own  house,  if,  while  there  was  male  issue  of  king 
Ancus  surviving,  the  government  of  Rome  should'  be  pros- 
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son  of  their  situation,  he  drained,  by  means  of  seirers  drawn 
on  a  slope  down  to  the  Tiber.  He  also  marked  out,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  inclosing,  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the 
Sabine  war,  his  mind  already  presaging  the  future  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place. 

XXXIX.  About  that  time  a  prodigy  was  seen  in  the 
palace,  wonderful,  both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  event. 
They  relate  that,  whilst  a  boy,  whose  name  was  Servius 
TuUius,  lay  asleep,  his  head  blazed  with  fire,  in  the  sight  of 
many  people;  that,  by  the  loud  cries  of  astonishment,  occa- 
sioned by  such  a  miraculous  appearance,  the  king  and  queen 
were  alarmed;  and  that  when  some  of  the  servants  brought 
water  to  extinguish  it,  the  queen  prevented  them;  and, 
having  quieted  the  uproar,  forbad  the  boy  to  be  disturbed 
until  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord.  In  a  short  time,  on  his 
awaking  the  flame  disappeared.  Then  Tanaquil,  calling 
her  husband  aside,  to  a  private  place,  said  to  him,  ^^  Do  you 
see  this  boy,  whom  we  educate  in  such  an  humble  styled  Be 
assured  that  he  will  hereafter  prove  a  light  to  dispel  a  gloom 
which  will  lie  hei^vy  on  our  affairs,  and  will  be  the  support 
of  our  palace  in  distress.  Let  us  therefore,  with  every  de- 
gree of  attention  that  we  can  bestow,  nourish  this  plant, 
which  is,  hereafter,  to  become  the  greatest  ornament  to  our 
family,  and  our  state." jFrom  that  time  they  treated  the 
boy  as  if  he  were  their  own  child,  and  had  him  instructed  in 
all  those  liberal  arts,  by  which  the  mind  is  qualified  to  sup- 
port high  rank  with  dignity.  That  is  easily  brought  to  pass 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods.  The  youth  proved  to  be  of 
a  disposition  truly  royal,  so  that  when  Tarquinius  came  to 
look  for  a  son-in-law^  there  was  not  one  among  the  Roman 
youth  who  could  be  set  in  competition  with  him,  in  any  kind 
of  merit;  and  to  him  Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter. 
This  extraordinary  honour  conferred  on  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  reason  for  it»  will  not  let  us  believe  that  he  was  bom 
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of  a  fduve,  and  had  himself  been  a  dafre  in  his  childhood.  I 
am  ratbsr  inclined  to  be  of  their  opinion^  who  say,  that,  when 
Corntculum  was  taken,  the  wife  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  prin« 
cipal  man  in  thait  city,  being  pregnant  when  her  husband 
was  slain,  and  being  known  among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
and,  on  account  of  her  high  rank,  exempted  from  servitude 
by  the  Roman  queen,  was  delivered  of  a  son  at  Rome,  in 
the  house  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  that,  in  consequence  of 
auch  kind  treatment,  an  intimacy  grew  between  the  ladies, 
and  that  the  boy  also  being  brought  up  in  the  house,  from 
his  infancy,  was  highly  beloved  and  respected;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  mother  having  fidlea  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  on  the  taking  of  her  native  city,  gave  rise  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  being  bom  of  a  slave. 

XL«  About  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius, Servius  Tullius  stood  in  the  highest  degree  of  esti- 
mation, not  only  with  die  king,  but  with  the  senate  and  the 
commons.  At  this  time,  the  two  sons  of  Ancus,  although 
they  had  before  this  always  considered  it  as  the  highest  in- 
dignity, that  they  should  be  expelled  from  the  throne  of  their 
father,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  guardian,  and  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  should  be  enjoyed  by  a  stranger,  whose 
family,  so  far  from  being  natives  of  the  city,  were  not 
even  natives  of  Italy,  yet  now  felt  their  indignation  rise  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  violence,  at  the  probability  that  the  crown 
was  not  to  revert  to  them  even  after  Tarqumi  us,  but  was  to 
continue  to  sink  one  step  after  another,  until  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  a  slave;  so  that,  within  the  space  of  a  little  more 
than  an  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  Romulus,  de- 
scended from  a  deity,  and  himself  a  deity,  haid,  during  his 
abode  on  earth,  held  the  government,  a  slave,  the  son  of  a 
slave,  should  now  get  possession  of  it.  They  looked  on  it 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name  in  general,  and  particular- 
ly to  their  own  house,  if,  while  there  was  male  issue  of  king 
Ancus  surviving,  the  government  of  Rome  should'  be  pros- 
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son  of  their  situation,  he  drained,  by  means  of  seirers  drawn 
on  a  slope  down  to  the  Tiber.  He  also  marked  out,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  inclosing,  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the 
Sabine  war,  his  mind  already  presaging  the  future  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place. 

XXXIX.  About  that  time  a  prodigy  was  seen  in  the 
palace,  wonderful,  both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  event. 
They  relate  that,  whilst  a  boy,  whose  name  was  Servius 
Tullius,  lay  asleep,  his  head  blazed  with  fire,  in  the  sight  of 
many  people;  that,  by  the  loud  cries  of  astonishment,  occa- 
sioned by  such  a  miraculous  appearance,  the  king  and  queen 
were  alarmed;  and  that  when  some  of  the  servants  brought 
water  to  extinguish  it,  the  queen  prevented  them;  and, 
having  quieted  the  uproar,  forbad  the  boy  to  be  disturbed 
until  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord.  In  a  short  time,  on  his 
awaking  the  flame  disappeared.  Then  Tanaqull,  calling 
her  husband  aside,  to  a  private  place,  said  to  him,  ^^  Do  you 
see  this  boy,  whom  we  educate  in  such  an  humble  style?  Be 
assured  that  he  will  hereafter  prove  a  light  to  dispel  a  gloom 
which  will  lie  hei^vy  on  our  affairs,  and  will  be  the  support 
of  our  palace  in  distress.  Let  us  therefore,  with  every  de« 
gree  of  attention  that  we  can  bestow,  nourish  this  plant, 
which  is,  hereafter,  to  become  the  greatest  ornament  to  our 
family,  and  our  state.'* jFrom  that  time  they  treated  the 
boy  as  if  he  were  their  own  child,  and  had  him  instructed  in 
all  those  liberal  arts,  by  which  the  mind  is  qualified  to  sup- 
port high  rank  with  dignity.  That  is  easily  brought  to  pass 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods.  The  youth  proved  to  be  of 
a  disposition  truly  royal,  so  that  when  Tarquinius  came  to 
look  for  a  son-in-law,  there  was  not  one  among  the  Roman 
youth  who  could  be  set  in  competition  with  him,  in  any  kind 
of  merit;  and  to  him  Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter. 
This  extraordinary  honour  conferred  on  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  reason  for  it,  will  not  let  us  believe  that  he  was  bom 
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of  a  flisve,  and  had  himself  been  a  slafre  in  his  childhood.  I 
am  ratbsr  inclined  to  be  of  their  opioton^  who  say,  that,  when 
Coroiciiloro  was  taken,  the  wife  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  prin* 
cipal  man  in  thait  city,  being  pregnant  when  her  husband 
was  slain,  and  being  known  among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
and,  on  account  of  her  high  rank,  exempted  from  servitude 
by  the  Roman  queen,  was  delivered  of  a  son  at  Rome,  in 
the  house  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  that,  in  consequence  of 
such  kind  treatment,  an  intimacy  grew  between  the  ladies, 
and  that  the  boy  also  being  brought  up  in  the  house,  from 
his  infancy,  was  highly  beloved  and  respected;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  mother  having  fdlen  into  the  enemy's 
bands,  on  the  taking  of  her  native  city,  gave  rise  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  being  bom  of  a  slave. 

XL.  About  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tar- 
qniaius,  Servius  TuUius  stood  in  the  highest  degree  of  esti- 
mation, not  only  with  die  king,  but  with  the  senate  and  the 
commons.  At  thi^  time,  the  two  sons  of  Ancus,  although 
they  had  before  this  always  considered  it  as  the  highest  in- 
dignity,  that  they  should  be  expelled  from  the  throne  of  their 
father,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  guardian,  and  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  should  be  enjoyed  by  a  stranger,  whose 
family,  so  far  from  being  natives  of  the  city,  were  not 
even  natives  of  Italy,  yet  now  felt  their  indignation  rise  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  violence,  at  the  probability  that  the  crown 
was  not  to  revert  to  them  even  after  Tarquinius,  but  was  to 
continue  to  sink  one  step  after  another,  until  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  a  slave:  so  that,  within  the  space  of  a  little  more 
than  an  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  Romulus,  de- 
scended from  a  deity,  and  himself  a  deity,  haid,  during  his 
abode  on  earth,  held  the  government,  a  slave,  the  son  of  a 
slave,  should  now  get  possession  of  iL  They  looked  on  it 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name  in  general,  and  particular- 
ly to  their  own  house,  if,  while  there  was  male  issue  of  king 
Ancus  surviving,  the  government  of  Rome  shouldf  be  pros- 
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son  of  their  situation,  he  drained,  by  means  of  selNrers  drawn 
on  a  slope  down  to  the  Tiber.  He  also  marked  out,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  inclosing,  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the 
Sabine  war,  his  mind  already  presaging  the  future  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place. 

XXXIX*  About  that  time  a  prodigy  was  seen  in  the 
palace,  wonderful,  both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  event. 
They  relate  that,  whilst  a  boy,  whose  name  was  Servius 
Tullius,  lay  asleep,  his  head  blazed  with  fire,  in  the  sight  of 
many  people;  that,  by  the  loud  cries  of  astonishment,  occa- 
sioned by  such  a  miraculous  appearance,  the  king  and  queen 
were  alarmed;  and  that  when  some  of  the  servants  brought 
water  to  extinguish  it,  the  queen  prevented  them;  and, 
having  quieted  the  uproar,  forbad  the  boy  to  be  disturbed 
until  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord.  In  a  short  time,  on  his 
awaking  the  flame  disappeared.  Then  Tanaquil,  calling 
her  husband  aside,  to  a  private  place,  said  to  him,  ^  Do  you 
see  this  boy,  whom  we  educate  in  such  an  humble  style?  Be 
assured  that  he  will  hereafter  prove  a  light  to  dispel  a  gloom 
which  will  lie  hei^vy  on  our  affairs,  and  will  be  the  support 
of  our  palace  in  distress.  Let  us  therefore,  with  every  de« 
gree  of  attention  that  we  can  bestow,  nourish  this  plants 
which  is,  hereafter,  to  become  the  greatest  ornament  to  our 
family,  and  our  state.'^jFrom  that  time  they  treatjed  the 
boy  as  if  he  were  their  own  child,  and  had  him  instructed  in 
all  those  liberal  arts,  by  which  the  mind  is  qualified  to  sup- 
port high  rank  with  dignity.  That  is  easily  brought  to  pass 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods.  The  youth  proved  to  be  of 
a  disposition  truly  royal,  so  that  when  Tarquinius  came  to 
look  for  a  son-in-law,  there  was  not  one  among  the  Roman 
youth  who  could  be  set  in  competition  with  him,  in  any  kind 
of  merit;  and  to  him  Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter. 
This  extraordinary  honour  conferred  on  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  reason  for  it,  will  not  let  us  believe  that  he  was  bom 
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of  a  flisve,  and  had  himself  been  a  dafre  in  his  childhood.  I 
am  rather  iBclined  to  be  of  their  opinion^  who  say,  that,  when 
Comicolmn  was  taken,  the  wife  of  Servius  TuUius,  the  prin* 
cipal  man  in  that  city,  being  pregnant  when  her  husband 
was  slain,  and  being  known  among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
and,  on  account  of  her  high  rank,  exempted  from  servitude 
by  the  Roman  queen,  was  delivered  of  a  son  at  Rome,  in 
the  house  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  that,  in  consequence  of 
such  kind  treatment,  an  intimacy  grew  between  the  ladies, 
and  that  the  boy  also  being  brought  up  in  the  house,  from 
his  infancy,  was  highly  beloved  and  respected;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  mother  having  fidlea  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  on  the  taking  of  her  native  city,  gave  rise  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  being  bom  of  a  slave. 

XL.  About  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius, Servius  Tullius  stood  in  the  highest  degree  of  esti- 
mation, not  only  with  die  king,  but  with  the  senate  and  the 
commons.  At  thi^  time,  the  two  sons  of  Ancus,  although 
they  had  before  this  always  considered  it  as  the  highest  in- 
dignity,  that  they  should  be  expelled  from  the  throne  of  their 
father,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  guardian,  and  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  should  be  enjoyed  by  a  stranger,  whose 
family,  so  hr  from  being  natives  of  the  city,  were  not 
even  natives  of  Italy,  yet  now  felt  their  indignation  rise  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  violence,  at  the  probability  that  the  crown 
was  not  to  rerertto  them  even  after  Tarquinius,  but  was  to 
continue  to  sink  one  step  after  another,  until  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  a  slaves  so  that,  within  the  space  of  a  little  more 
than  an  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  Romulus,  de- 
scended from  a  deity,  and  himself  a  deity,  hald,  during  his 
abode  on  earth,  held  the  government,  a  slave,  the  son  of  a 
slave,  should  now  get  possession  of  it*  They  looked  on  it 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name  io  general,  and  particular- 
ly to  their  own  house,  if,  while  there  was  male  issue  of  king 
Ancus  surviving,  the  government  of  Rome  should'  be  pros- 
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tltated  not  only  .to  strangers,  but  to  slaves.  They  deter- 
mined,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  dishonour  by  the  sword* 
But  resentment  for  the  injury  which  they  had  suffered  stimu- 
lated them  strongly  to  attack  Tarquinius  himself,  rather 
than  Servius,^  and  also  the  consideration  that  the  king,  if  he 
sunrived,  would  be  able  to  take  severer  vengeance  for  any 
murder  committed  than  a  private  person  could;  and  that,  be- 

• 

sides,  were  Servius  put  to  death,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
whatever  other  son-in-law  he  might  choose,  would  be  made 
heir  of  the  kingdom.  For  these  reasons,  they  formed  a  plot 
against  the  king  himself;  for  the  execution  of  which,  two  of 
the  most  undaunted  of  the  shepherds  were  chosen,  who, 
armed  with  the  iron  tools  of  husbandmen,  which  they  were 
used  to  carry,  pretended  a  quarrel  in  the  porch  of  the  palace, 
and  attracted,  by  their  outrageous  behaviour,  the  attention 
of  all  the  king^s  attendants:  then  both  appealing  to  the  king» 
and  their  clamour  having  reached  the  palace,  they  were  cal- 
led in  and  brought  before  him.  At  first  they  both  bawled 
aloud,  and  each  furiously  abused  the  other,  until  t  being  re- 
buked by  a  lictor,  and  ordered  to  speak  in  their  turns,  they 
desisted  from  railing.  Then,  as  they  had  concerted,  one 
began  to  explain  the  affair;  and  while  the  king,  attentive  to 
him,  w^  turned  quite  to  that  side,  the  other,  raising  up  his 
axe,  struck  it  into  bis  head,  and  leaving  the  weapon  in  the 
wound  they  both  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

XLI.  Whilst  the  persons  present  raised  up  Tarquinius 
who  scarcely  retained  any  signs  of  life,  the  lictors  seized  the 
assassins,  who  were  endeavouring  to  escape.  An  uproar  im- 
mediately ensued,  and  the  people  ran  together  in  crowds, 
surprised,  and  eager  to  be  informed  of  what  had  happened. 
Tanaquil,  during  tliis  tumult,  turned  out  every  person  from 
the  palace,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  at  the  same 
time  appeared  to  be  very  busy  in  procuring  such  things  as 
were  necessary  for  the  dressing  of  the  wound*  as  if  there  were 
reason  to  hope;  nor  did  she  neglect  to  provide  other  means  of 
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safety,  in  case  her  hopes  should  fail.  Sending  instantly  for  Ser- 
▼ius,  and  showing  him  her  husband  just  expiring^  she  laid 
hold  of  his  righthand,  besought  him  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law  to  pass  uarevenged,  nor  his  mo- 
ther-in-law to  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies.  ^*Ser- 
▼ius,"  said  she,  ^  if  you  act  as  a  man,  the  kingdom  is  yours 
and  not  theirs,  who,  by  the  hands  of  others,  have  perpetra- 
ted the  basest  of  crimes.     Call  forth  your  best  exertions, 
and  follow  the  guidance  of  the  gods,  who  formerly,  by  the 
divine  fire  which  they  spread  around  your  head^  gave  an  evi- 
dent indication  that  it  would  afterwards  be  crowned   with 
glory.    Now  let  that  heavenly  flame  rouse  you.  Now  awake 
to  real  glory.     We,  though  foreigners,  have  reigned  before 
you.    Consider  your  prcKut  situation,  not  of  what  family 
you  are  sprung.     If  the  suddenness  of  this  event  deprives 
you  of  the  power  of  forming  plans  of  your  own,  then  follow 
mine.*'    When  the  clamour  and  violence  of  the  populace 
could  hardly   be  withstood,  Tanaquil  addressed  them  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  palace,  through  the  windows  facing  the 
new  street;  for  the  king  resided  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor.  She  desired  them  ^*not  to  be  disheartened:'*  told  them,  that 
^^the  king  had  been  stunned  by  a  sudden  blow;  that  the  weap- 
on had  not  sunk  deep  into  his  body;  that  he  had  come  to 
himself  again;  that  when  the  blood  was  wiped  off,  the  wound 
had  been  examined,  and  all  appearances  were  favourable; 
that  she  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  show  himself  to  them 
again  in  a  few  days;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  com- 
manded the  people  to  obey  the  orders  of  Servius  Tullius; 
that  he  would  administer  justice,  and  supply  the  king's  place 
in  other  departments.*'    Servius  came  forth  in  the  robe  of 
state,  attended  by  the   lictors,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
king's  throne,  adjudged  some  causes,  and, concerning  others,' 
pretended  that  he  would  consult  the  king.    Thus,  though 
Tarquinius  had  already  expired,  his  death  was  concealed  for 
several  days;  while  Servius,  under  the  appearance  of  sup- 
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plying  the  place  of  another,  streagtheaed  hk  own  intertsti 
Then,  at  length,  the  trnih  being  made  public,  and  loud  la- 
mentations raised  in  the  palace,  Servius*  supported  by  a  strong 
guard,  with  the  apfMxibation  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  being  the  6r8t  who  attained  the  sovereignty 
without  the  orders  of  the  people  The  sons  of  Ancus»  as 
T  R  176  ^^^°  ^^  ^^y  found  that  the  instruments  of  their  viW 
B.  C.  676.  lainy  were  seiaed;  and  understood  that  the  king 
was  alive,  and,  that  the  interest  of  Servius  was  so  strong, 
had  gone  into  ezik  to  Suessa  Pometta. 

XL II.  And  nowServius  laboured  to  confirm  his  authority, 
not  only  by  schemes  of  a  publte,  but  by  others  of  a  private 
iKrture.  And  lest  the  sons  of  Tarquinius  should  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  of  resentment  against  hixa,  which  had 
animated  the  sons  of  Ancus  against  TarquintvM,  he  joined 
his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  young  princes,  the  Tar- 
quinii,  L^€ius  and  Anns.  But  by  no  human  devices  could 
he  break  through  the  unalterable  decrees  of  fate,  or  prevent 
envy  of  the  sovereign  power  from- raising  discord  and  ani- 
mbsity,  even  among  those  of  his  own  family.  Very  season- 
ably for  preserving  staljility  to  the  present  establishment,  war 
was  undertaken  against  the  Veientians,  the  truce  with  them 
having  expired,  and  against  the  other  Etrurians.  In  that 
war,  both  the  valour  and  the  good  fortune  of  TuUius  were 
very  conspicuous:  vmd^  after  vanquishing  a  powerful  army  of 
the  enemy,  he  returned  to  Rome,  no  longer  considering  his 
authority  as  precarious,  whether  it  were  to  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  the  patricians  towards  himself,  or  on  that  of 
the  commons.  He  then  entered  on  an  improvement  in  civil 
polity  of  the  utmost  importance,  intending,  that,  as  Nun^a 
Had  been  the  founder  of  sucK  institutions  as  n^lated  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  so  posterity  should  celebrate  Servius, 
as  the  author  of  every  distinction  between  the  members  of 
the  state;  and  of  that  subordination  of  ranks,  by  means  of 
which,  the  limits  between  the  several  degrees  of  dignity  and 
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fortune  are  exactly  atcertained.  For  he  imtitu^  the  Cea- 
•as,  an  ordinance  of  the  most  «alatary  consequence,  in  an 
empire  that  was  to  rise  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness;  y.  R.  iot. 
according  to  which  the  several  services  requisite  in  ^'  ^*  ^^- 
war  and  peace  were  to  be  discharged,  not  by  every  person 
itidiscriniiiiately,  as  formerly,  but  accoiding  to  the  proportion 
of  their  several  propertias.  He  then,  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus, Ccmned  the  plan,  of  the  Classes  and  Centuries,  and  the 
arrangement  which  subsists  at  present,  calculated  to  preserve 
regularity  and  propriety  in  all  transactions  either  of  peace  or 
war. 

XLIII.  Of  those  who  possessed  a  hundred  thousand  atses^* 
€fr  more,  he  formed  eighty  Centuries,  forty  elder,  and  the 
•same  number  of  younger.f  The  collective  body  of  these 
was  denominated  the  first  class.  The  business  of  the  elder 
was  to  guard  the  « ity;  that  of  the  younger,  to  carry  on  war 
abroad.  The  arms  which  they  were  ordered  to  provide, 
were  a  helmet,  shield,  greaves,  coat  of  mail,  all  of  brass — 
these  for  the  defence  of  the  body:  their  weapons  of  offence 
were  a  spear  and  a  sword.  To  this  class  were  added  two 
Centuries  of  artificers,  who  were  to  serve  without  arms;  the 
service  allotted  to  them  was  to  attend  the  machines  in  war. 
The  fortune  fixed  for  the  second  class,  was  from  a  hundred 
down  to  seventy-five  thousand  asse^r^  of  these,  elder  and 
younger,  were  formed  twenty  centuries:  the  arms  for  these 
were,  a  buckler,  instead  of  a  shield,  and  all  the  rest,  except 
the  coat  of  mail,  the  same  with  the  former*  The  fortune  of 
the  third  class  he  fixed  at  fifty  thousand  asses:^  the  number 
of  Centuries  was  the  same,  and  these  regulated  by  the  same 
distinctions  of  age;  nor  was  any  difference  made  in  their 
arms,  only  the  greaves  were  taken  from  them.  In  the  fourth 

*  322/.  188.  4d.  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculatioQ. 
t  The  elder,  coDsisted  of  those  who  had  attained  to  fortj-nix  years  of 
age;  the  younger,  from  seventeen  to  forty*siz. 

t  242/.  38.  9d.  §  161/.  9s.  2d. 
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class  the  fortune  was  twenty-five  thousand  oMes:^  the  same 
number  of  Centuries  were  formed:  their  arms  were  different; 
they  were  allowed  none  but  a  spear  and  a  buckler.  The  fifth 
class  was  larger;  it  contained  thirty  Centuries:  these  carried 
slings  and  stones,  which  they  were  to  throw.  Among  these, 
the  cxtraordinaries,  trumpeters,  and  fifers,  were  distributed 
into  three  Centuries.  This  class  was  rated  at  eleven  thou- 
sand aases.^  The  rest  of  the'  pop^ce  were  comprehended 
under  an  estimate  lower  than  this,  and  of  th^m  was  formed 
one  Century,  exempted  from  military  service.  The  foot 
forces  being  thus  distinguished  and  armed,  ne  enrolled  twelve 
Centuries  of  horsemen  from  among  the  principal  persons  of 
the  state.  He  formed  likewise  six  other  Centuries,  out  of 
the  three  instituted  by  Romulus,  preserving  still  the  original 
names  under  which  they  had  been  incorporated.  Ten  thou- 
sand a9ses%  were  given  these  out  of  the  public  funds,  to  pur- 
chase horses;  and  certain  widows  were  appointed,  who  were 
to  pay  them  annually  two  thousand  aM^«$  each,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  their  horses.  In  all  these  instances,  the  bur- 
then was  taken  off  from  the  poor,  and  laid  on  the  rich.  To 
make  the  latter  some  amends,  additional  honours  were  con- 
ferred on  them.  For  henceforth  suffrages  were  given,  not 
according  to  the  mode  estab^shed  by  Romulus,  and  retained 
by  the  other  kings,  man  by  man  promiscuously,  with  equal 
weight,  and  equal  privileges;  but  degrees  of  precedency  were 
established  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  no  one  appeared  to 
be  excluded  from  giving  his  suffrage,  still  the  whole  power 
was  lodged  in  the  chiefs  of  the  state:  the  knights  being  first 
called,  then  the  eighty  Centuries  of  the  higher  class.  If 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  these,  which  seldom 
happened,  then  the  Centuries  of  the  second  class  were  to  be 
called;  and  scarcely  ever  did  an  instance  occur  of  their  de- 

*  80/.  148.  7d.  f35/.10t.  5d. 
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sCendifig  beyond  this,  so  as  to  come  to  the  lowest  classes. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  arrangement,  which 
subsists  at  present,  after  the  tribes  had  been  increased  to 
thirty«five,  and  the  number  of  thtm  almost  doubled,  does 
not  agree  in  the  number  of'  Centuries  younger  and  elder, 
with  the  amount  of  those  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius:  for 
the  aity  being  laid  out  into  four  divisions,  according  to  the 
several  quarters  and  hills  (the  parts  that  were  inhabited,) 
these  were  what  he  called  Tribes,  I  suppose  from  the  tribute; 
for  the  mode  of  the  people's  paying  their  shares  of  this,  in 
an  equal  proportion  to  their  rated  property,  took  its  rise  also 
from  himt  nor  had  these  tribes  any  relation  to  the  number 
and  diatribtttioo  of  the  Centuries. 

XLIV.  When  the  Census  was  completed,  which  he  had 
expedited  by  the  terrors  of  a  law  passed  concerning  such  m 
should  neglect  to  attend  it,  with  denunciations  of  confine- 
ment  and  death,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  that  all  citizens  of 
Rome,  horse  and  foot,  should  assemble  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins at  the  dawn  of  day,  each  in  his  respective  Century;  and 
having  there  drawn  up  the  whole  army  in  order,  he  perform- 
ed the  lustration  or  purification  of  it,  by  the  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia.*  This  was  called  the  closing 
of  the  lustrum,  because  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Census. 
In  that  survey  eighty  thousand  citizens  are  said  to  have  been 
rated.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  most  ancient  of  our  writers,  adds, 
that  this  was  the  number  of  those  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms.  To  accommodate  so  great  a  multitude,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  city  in  proportion:  he  added  to  it, 
therefore,  two  hilb,  thb  Quirinal  and  Viminal,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  latter  extended  the  litSiis  of  the  £s- 
quilitt,  and  there  fixed  his  own  residence,  in  order  to  bring 
the  place  into  repute.     He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  ram- 

*  So  called  from  the  victimB,  m«,  ovw,  tourtM,  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and 
bull;  which,  after  beiofr  three  times  led  round  the  armj^  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Mars.    See  Adam. 

VOL.  I.— L. 
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part,  trenches,  md  a  wall,  and  thus  extended  the  PomaBriuni- 
Those  who  consider  merely  the  etymology  of  the  word,  ex- 
plain Pomoerium,  as  denoting  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  Postmcerium:  but  it  is  rather  a  space  on  each  side  of 
the  wall,  which  the  Etrurians,  formerly,  on  the  founding  of 
cities,  consecrated  with  the  ceremonies  used  by  augurs,  in 
the  direction  wherein  they  intended  the  wall  should  run,  of 
a  certain  breadth  on  both  sides  of  it;  with  the  intention  that, 
on  the  inside,  no  buildings  should  be  erected  close  to  the 
walls,  though  now  they  are,  in  many  places,  joined  to  them; 
and  also  that,  on  the  outside,  a  certain  space  of  ground 
should  lie  open  and  unoccupied.  This  space,  which  it  was 
unlawful  either  to  inhabit  or  to  till,  the  Romans  called  Po- 
mocfium,  not  because  it  was  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  any 
more  than  because  the  wall  was  on  the  outside  of  it:  and 
always,  o«  occasion  of  an  addition  being  made  to  the  city, 
as  far  as  they  intended  chat  the  walls  should  advance  out- 
ward, so  far  these  sacred  limits  were  extended. 

XLV.  Having  increased  the  power  of  the  state  by  this 
enlargement  of  the  city,  and  made  every  internal  regulation 
that  appeared  best  adapted  to  the  exigences  both  of  war  and^ 
peace,  the  king^  who  wished  that  the  acquisition  of  power 
should  not  always  depend  on  the  mere  force  of  arms,  laid  a 
scheme  for  extending  his  dominion,  by  the  wisdom  .of  his 
counsels,  and  raising,  at  the  same  time,  a  conspicuous  orna- 
ment to  the  city*  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  at 
that  time  universally  celebrated,  and  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved, that  it  had  been  built  by  a  general  contribution  from 
the  several  states  of  Asia:  Servius,  in  conversation  with  the 
chief  men  of  thfc  Latines,  with  whom  he  had  taken  pains  to 
form  connections  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  both  in  his 
public  and  private  capacity,  used  frequently  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  recommend  concord  and  a  social  union  between 
their  several  gods;  and  by  often  repeating  the  same  senti- 
ments, prevailed  so  far  at  last,  that  the  Latine  states  agreed 
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to  build,  ib  coDJunctioii  with  the  Roman  people,  a  temple  to 
Diana  at  Rome.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  diat  Rome 
was  the  sovereign  head  of  both  nations,  a  point  which  had 
been  so  often  disputed  in  arms,^  But  though  the  Latines, 
finding  all  their  efforts  In  war  ineffectual,  seemed  now  to  have 
thrown  aside  all  concern  with  regard  to  that  matter,  yet 
among  the  Sabines  one  particular  person  did  not  neglect  an 
opportunity,  which  seemed  to  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  for- 
tune, of  recovering  independence,  by  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  which  he  planned  himself.  It  is  related,  that  thb 
person,  the  head  of  a  family,  had  a  heifer  calf  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  beauty  produced  by  one  of  his  cows;  her  horns, 
which  remained  for  many  ages  fixed  in  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  were  a  monument  of  this  wonder*  The  matter 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  prodigy, 'as  |t  deserved',  and 
the  soothsayers  declared,  that  sovereignty  would  reside  in 
that  state  whose  subject  should  sacrifice  this  heifer  to  Diana/ 
and  this  prediction  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  priest  who 
had  the  charge  of  Diana's  temple.  The  Sabine,  as  soon  as  he 
had  fixed  on  a  proper  day  for  the  sacrifice,  drove  the  heifer 
to  Rome,  brought  her  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  placed 
her  before  the  altar;  the  priest,  suspecting  the  truth,  from 
the  size  of  the  victim,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and 
remembering  the  prediction,  addresses  the  S.abine  thus: 
•*  Stranger,  what  are  you  preparing  to  do?  To  perform  sa- 
crifice to  Diana  without  the  necessary  purification?  Why  do 
you  not  first  dip  yourself  in  a  running  stream?  The  Tiber 
flows  along  in  the  bottom  of  that  vale."  The  stranger,  struck 
with  the  scruple^  and  anxious  to  have  every  thing  performed 
in  due  order,  that  the  event  might  answer  to  the  prodigy, 
went  down  from  the  temple  to  the  Tiber*  in  the  mean  time 
the  Roman  sacrificed  the  heifer  to  Diana,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  king,  and  to  the  whole  state. 
XL VI.  Servius,  though  long  possession  had  now  render- 
ed his  title  to  the  crown  indisputable,  yet  having  heard  that 
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young  Tarquifiius  sometiines  threw  out  insiituatioiis,  that  he 
held  the  government  without  the  order  of  the  people,  first 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  commons,  by  making  a  general 
distribution  among  them  of  the  lands  taken  from  the  enemy; 
and  then  ventured  to  propose  the  question  to  'he  people, 
whether  they  ^^  chose  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  king?'* 
Whereupon  he  was  declared  king,  with  greater  unanimity^ 
than  had  ever  before  appeared  pn  any  similar  occasion.  But 
the  event  did  not  lessen  the  hopes,  which  Tarquinius  had 
conceived,  of  being  able  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne:  on  the 
contrary,  having  observed  that  the  proceedings,  relative  to 
the  lands  for  the  commons,  were  highly  disagreeable  to  the 
patricians^  he  embraced,  the  more  eagerly,  the  opportunity 
which  this  aiTorded  him,  of  arraigning  the  conduct  of  Senri- 
us  before  them,  and  of  increasing  his  own  influence  in  the 
senate.  This  young  man  was  naturally  of  a  fiery  temper^  and 
his  restless  spirit  was  continually  stimulated  at  home  by  his 
wife  TuUia:  and  the  palace  at  Rome  was  destined  to  exhi- 
bit a  scene  of  tragical  villainy;  so  that,  disgusted  at  kings, 
tht  people  might  become  more  ripe  for  the  asserting  of  their 
liberty,  and  that  a  reign,  founded  in  wickedness,  should  prove 
the  last.  Whether  this  Lucius  Tarquinius  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  is  not  clear;  following,  how* 
ever,  the  authority  of  the  greater  number,  I  have  chosen  to 
call  him  his  son.  He  had  a  brother  Aruns  Tarquinius,  a 
youth  of  a  mild  disposition:  to  these  two,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  were  married  the  two  Tullias,  the  king*s  daugh- 
ters, who  were  also  of  widely  different  tempers*  It  happen- 
ed, luckily,  that  the  two  violent  dispositions  were  not  unit- 
ed in  wedlock,  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  reign  of  Servius  being  lengthened, 
the  manners  of  the  people  might  be  fully  formed.  The 
haughty  TuUia  was  highly  chagrined,  at  finding  in  her  hus- 
band no  principle  either  of  ambition  or  enterprise;  she  turn- 
ed, therefore,  her  whole  regard  towards  the  other  Tarquini- 
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us;  him  she  admired,  him  she  called  a  man,  and  a  true  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  blood;  her  sister  she  despised,  who, 
having  got  a  man  for  her  husband,  showed  nothing  of  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  became  a  woman.  Similarity  of 
disposition  quickly  produced  an  intimacy  between  them,  as 
is  generally  the  case;  evil  is  fittest  to  consort  with  its  like* 
But  it  was  the  woman  who  set  on  foot  the  scene  of  univer-  % 
sal  confusion  which  followed*  In  the  many  private  conver- 
sations which  she  used  to  hold  with  her  sister's  husband, 
she  refrained  not  from  throwing  out  the  most  violent  re- 
proaches against  her  own,  to  his  brother,  and  against  her 
sister,  to  that  sister's  husband;  affirming,  that  *^  it  were  better 
that  both  he  and  she  were  unmarsied,  than  to  be  so  unsuita- 
bly matched;  that,  through  the  stupidity  of  others,  they  were 
condemned  to  a  life  of  inactivity.  If  the  gods  had  granted 
her  such  a  husband^  as  she  deserved,  quickly  would  be  seen 
in  her  own  house,  that  crown  which  was  now  upon  her  fa- 
ther's head."  She  soon  inspired  the  young  man  with  notions 
as  desperate  as  her  own.  Aruns  Tarquinius,  and  the  young- 
er TuUia,  dying  almost  immediately  after,  and  thus  leaving 
room  in  their  families  for  new  nuptials,  they  were  joined  in 
matrimony,  Servius  rather  not  obstructing,  than  approving 
of,  the  match. 

XLVII.  From  that  time  forward,  Tullius,  now  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  found  himself  daily  exposed  to  new  disquietudes, 
and  his  authority  to  new  dangers;  for  Tullia  now  prepared 
to  proceed  from  one  wickedness  to  another,  and  never  ceas- 
ed, either  night  or  day,  teasing  her  husband  not  to  let  the 
parricides  which  they  had  committed,  pass  without  effect. 
**  She  wanted  not,"  she  said,  **  a  person,  who  should  give  - 
her  the  name  of  a  wife,  or  with  whom  she  might,  in  silence, 
submit  to  bondage;  what  she  desired  was,  one  who  would 
consider  himself  as  worthy  of  the  throne;  who  would  re- 
member that  he  was  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  who 
would  prefer  the  present  possession,  to  distant  hopes,  of  a 
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kingdom.  If  jrou  be  such  a  aaa  as  I  took  you  for,  when  I 
married  yout  I  address  you  by  the  titles  of  my  husband,  and 
my  king;  if  not,  my  condition  is  now  changed  so  far  for  the 
worse,  that  in  you,  together  with  poverty  of  spirit,  I  find 
vtUainy  united.  Why  not  proceed  in  the  business?  You  are 
not  obliged  to  set  out  from  Corinth  or  Tarquinii,  as  your 
father  was,  to  struggle  for  foreign  kingdoms.  The  gods  of 
your  family,  and  those  of  your  native  country,  and  your  fa- 
ther's image,  and  the  royal  palace  in  which  you  reside,  and 
the  royal  throne  in  that  palace,  and  the  name  of  Tarqu  nius, 
these  constitute  you,  and  call  you  king.  Or,  if  you  have  not 
a  spirit  daring  enough  for  such  an  enterprise,  why  deceive 
the  nation?  Why  assume  the  figure  of  a  youth  of  royal  blood? 
Get  you  hence  to  Tarquinii,  or  to  Corinth.  Sink  back  again 
into  the  original  obscurity  of  your  race;  fitter  to  be  compared 
with  your  brother,  than  with  your  father**'  With  these,  and 
other  such  reproaches  and  incentives,  she  spurred  on  the 
young  man;  nor  could  she  herself,  with  any  degree  of  pa- 
tience, endure  the  reflection,  that  Tanaquil,  a  foreign  wo* 
man,  had  by  her  spirited  exertions  acquired  such  conse- 
quence, as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  twice  suc- 
cessively; first,  to  her  husband,  and  next,  to  her  son-in-law; 
while  she,  sprung  from  royal'  blood,  was  to  have  no  influ- 
ence in  bestowing  it,  or  taking  it  away.  Tarquinius,  hurried 
on  by  the  phrenzy  *  infused  into  him  by  this  woman,  went 
round  among  the  patricians,  particularly  those  of  the  young- 
er families,  and  solicited  their  interest;  put  them  in  mind  of 
his  father's  kindness  to  them,  and  demanded  a  requital  of  it; 
enticed  the  young  men  by  presents;  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease his  consequence  on  every  occasion*  both  by  magnifi- 
cent promises  on  his  part,  and  by  heavy  charges  of  miscon* 
duct  against  the  king.  At  length,  judging  the  season  ripe  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  he  rushed  suddenly  into 
the  Forum,  attended  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and,  while  all 
were  struck  motionless  with  terror,  proceeded  through  it, 
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iumI  then  sMting  himself  on  the  king's  dirone  in  the  senate- 
house,  ordered  the  senators  to  be  summoned  by  a  herald,  to 
attend  their  king  Tarquintus.  They  assembled  instantly*  some 
having  been  prepared  before  for  the  occasion,  others  dread- 
ing iU  consequences  to  themselves  in  case  they  did  not  at* 
tend;  for  they  were  filled  with  amazement  at  the  novelty  and 
strangeness  of  the  proceeding,  and  thought  the  case  of  Ser* 
vius  utterly  desperate.  Then  Tarquinius,  beginnwg  his  in<- 
vecdves  with  reflections  cm  the  king's  immediate  ancestors, 
represented  him  as  a  ^^  slave,  the  son  of  a  slave,  who,  after 
the  untimely  death  of  his  parent,  without  an  interregnum 
being  appointed  as  usual*  without  an  election  being  held,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  throne*  not  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
of  the  people,  or  of  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  but  as  the 
gift  of  a  woman.  Being  thus  descended,  and  thus  created 
king,  ever  favouring  the  lowest  class*  of  people,  to  which  be 
himself  belonged,  he  had,  through  an  antipathy  to  the  ho- 
nourable descent  of  others,  taken  away  the  lands  from  the 
chief  men  in  the  state,  and  distributed  them  among  the  very 
meanest.  All  the  burthens  which  heretofore  had  been  borne 
in  common,  he  had  thrown  on  those  of  highest  rank.  He  bad 
instituted  the  Census,  in  order  that  the  fortunes  of  the  more 
wealthy  might  be  more  conspicuously  exposed  to  envy,  and 
become  a  ready  fund,  out  of  which  he  could,  when  he  chose, 
give  bribes  to  the  most  needy." 

XLVIIL  In  the  midst  of  this  harangue,  Servius,  having 
been  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  disturbance,  entered,  and 
immediately,  from  the  porch  of  the  senate-house,  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  What  is  the  matter  here,  Tarqumius? 
How  dare  you  presume,  while  I  am  f live,  to  convene  the 
senate,  or  to  sit  on  my  throne?"  To  this  the  other,  in  a  de- 
termined tone,  replied,  **  That  the  seat  which  he  occupied 
was  the  seat  of  his  own  father;  that,  as  the  king's  son,  he 
was  much  better  entitled  to  inherit  the  throne  than  a  slave; 
and  that  he  (Servius)  had  been  suffered  long  enough  to  in- 
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suit  his  masters  with  arbitrary  insolence."  A  clamorous  dis- 
pute immediately  began  between  the  partizans  of  each;  the 
people  ran  together  in  crowds  into  the  senate-house,  and  it 
became  evident,  that  the  possession  of  the  throne  depended 
on  the  bsue  of  this  contest.  On  diis,  Tarquinins,  compelled 
now,  by  necessity,  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity,  having 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  age  and  strength,  caught 
Servius  by  the  middle,  and  carrying  him  out  of  the  senate- 
house,  threw  him  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mairs, 
and  then  returned  to  keep  the  senators  together.  The  king's 
officers  and  attendants  fled  immediately.  He  himself,  being 
desperately  hurt,  attempted,  with  the  royal  retinue,  who 
were  terrified  almost  to  death,  to  retire  to  his  house,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Cyprian  street,  when  he  was  slain 
by  some,  who  had  been  sent  thither  for  that  purpose  by  Tar- 
quinius,  and  had  overtaken  him  in  his  flight.  It  is  believed, 
other  instances  of  her  wickedness  rendering  it  credible,  that 
this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  Tullia.  It  is  certain,  for  there 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  feet,  that  she  drove  into  the 'Forum 
in  her  chariot;  and  without  being  abashed  at  such  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  called  out  her  husband  from  the  senate-house, 
and  was  the  first  who  saluted  him  king.  She  was  then  or* 
dered  by  him,  to  withdraw  from  such  a  tumult;  and  when, 
in  her  return  home,  she  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Cyprian 
street,  where  the  enclosure  of  Diana  lately  stood,  as  the 
chariot  turned  to  the  right  towards  the  Virbian  hill,  in  order 
to  drive  up  to  the  Esquilian  mount,  the  person  who  drove 
the  horses,  struck  with  horror,  stopped  and  drew  in  the  reins 
and  showed  his  mistress  the  murdered  Servius  lying  on  the 
ground.  Her  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  represented  as 
inhuman  and  shocking;  and  the  place  bears  testimony  to  it, 
being  thence  called  the  Wicked  street,  where  Tullia,  devest- 
ed of  all  feeling,  agitated  by  the  furies,  the  avengers  of  her 
sister  and  husband,  is  said  to  have  driven  her  chariot  over 
her  father^s  corpse,  and  to  have  carried  on  her  bloody  vehi- 
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cle,  part  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  thatpareDt^with  which 
she  herself  was  also  sprinkled  and  stained,  to  the  household 
gods  of  her  and  her  husband's  family,  through  whose  re- 
sentment followed,  shortly  after,  a  train  of  events  sui 
the  iniquitous  commencement  of  this  reign.  Servius  Tullius 
reigned  forty-four  years,  during  which  his  conduct  was  such, 
that  even  a  good  and  moderate  successor  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  support  a  competition  with  him.  This  circum* 
stance  also  still  farther  enhanced  his  fame,  that,  together  with 
him  perished  all  regular  and  legal  government.  Mild  and 
moderate  as  his  administration  was,  yet,  because  the  govern- 
ment was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  some  au- 
thors tell  us»  he  intended  to  have  resigned  it,  had  not  the 
wickedness  of  his  family  broken  off  the  designs  which  he 
meditated,  for  esublishing  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

XLIX.  Thus  began  the  reign  of  Lucius  Tarquf-  ^  |^  ^^ 
nius,  who,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour,  acquired  B.  C.  69t. 
the  surname  of  the  Proud;  for  this  unworthy  son-in-law  pro- 
hibited the  burial  of  the  king,  alleging  that  Romulus  like- 
wise had  remained  unburied.  The  principal  senators,  whom 
he  suspected  of  fa^^ouring  the  interest  of  Servius,  he  put  to 
death;  and  soon  becoming  apprehensive,  that  the  precedent  of 
acquiring  the  crown  by  wicked  means,  might  be  adopted, 
from  his  own  practice,  against  himself,  he  kept  an  armed 
band  about  him,  for  the  security  of  his  person;  for  he  had  no 
kind  of  title  to  the  crown,  but  that  of  force,  holding  it  nei- 
ther by  the  order  of  the  people,  nor  with  the  approbation  of 
the  senate.  And  besides  thi8,*as  he  could  place  no  reliance 
on  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  he  was  obligt:d  €0  raise,  in 
their  fears,  a  fence  to  his  authority.  In  order  to  diffuse  these 
the  more  extensively,  he  took  entirely  into  his  own  hands, 
the  cognizance  of  capital  offences,  which  he  determined 
without  consulting  with  any  person  whatever;  so  that  he 
could  put  to  death,  banish,  or  impose  fines,  not  only  on  those 
whom  he  suspected  or  disliked,  but  on  persons^  with  respect 

vot.  !•— M. 
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to  whom,  be  could  have  no  other  view,  than  that  of  pluAder* 
Havings  by  these  means,  dim'mbhed  the  number  of  the  se- 
nate, against  whom  his  proceedings  were  chiefly  leveUed,  he 
determined  not  to  fill  up  the  vacancies;  hoping  that  the 
amallness  of  their  number  would  expose  that  body  to  the 
greater  contempt;  and  that  they  would  show  the  less  resent- 
ment, at  their  not  being  consulted  on  any  business:  for  he 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  who  discontinued  the  practice  of 
his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  upon  every  occa« 
sion.  In  the  administration  of  public  aflPairs,  he  advised 
with  none  but  his  own  private  family.  War,  peace,  treaties^ 
alliances^  he  of  himself,  with  such  advisers  as  he  chose,  de* 
clared,  contracted,  and  dissolved,  without  any  order,  eithet 
of  the  people,  or  of  the  senate.  He  took  particular  pains  to 
attach  the  nation  of  the  Latines  to  his  interest,  availing  him* 
self  ^f  foreign  aid,  the  more  effectually  to  ensure  his  safety 
at  home:  and  he  formed  with  their  chiefs,  not  only  connec* 
tions  of  hospitality,  but  affinities:  to  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Mamilius 
was  of  the  most  illustrious  family,  by  fisr,  of  any  among  the 
Latines,  being  descended,  if  we  may  gire  credit  to  fame, 
from  Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe.  By  this  match  he  en- 
gaged the  support  of  his  numerous  friends  and  relations. 

L.  Tarquinius  now  possessed  great  influence  among  the 
Latine  chiefs,  when  he  issued  orders,  that  they  should  as- 
semble on  a  certain  day,  at  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  saying, 
that  he  wished  to  confer  with  them  on  some  matters  of  com- 
mon concern.  They  accordingly  met  in  great  numbers,  at 
the  dawn'  of  day:  Tarquinius  himself  observed  indeed  the 
day,  but  did  not  come  until  a  little  before  sun-set.  Mean* 
while,  many  topics  were  discussed,  and  various  opinions  ut- 
tered in  the  assembly*  Tumus  Herdonius,  of  Aricia,  in- 
veighed violently  against  Tarquinius,  for  not  attending.  ^  It 
was  no  wonder,"  he  said,  ^  that  the  surname  of  proud  had 
been  bestowed  on  turn  at  Rome;"  for,  at  thb  ttme,  they  ge- 
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neraUj  gave  him  that  appellatioo,  though  only,  in  private 
discourse*    ^  Could  any  instance  be  given  of  greater  pride, 
than  his  trifling  thus  with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latines? 
After  their  chiefs  had  been  brought  together  by  his  sum- 
mons, at  so  great  a  distance  from  home,  the  very  person 
who  called  the  meeting  did  not  attend.     He  was  certainly 
making  trial  of  their  jiatience,  intending,  if  they  submitted 
to  the  yoke,  to  crush  them,  when  they  could  not  resist  For 
who  did  not  see  plainly,  that  he  was  aiming  at  sovereignty 
over  the  Latines?  and  if  his  own  countrymen  had  reason  to 
be  pleased  at  having  entrusted  him  with  that  power;  or  if, 
in  reality,  it  bad  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  not  forcibly 
seized  on  through  parricide,  then  the  Latines  ought  also  to 
entrust  him  with  it.     But  no:  not  even  in  that  case,  because 
he  was  a  foreigner.     Yet,  if  the  Romans  repined  at  his  go* 
vemment,  exposed  as  they  were  to  murders,  banishment,  and 
confiscations  without  end,  wnat   better  prospect  could  the 
Latines  entertain?  if  they  listened  to  him,  they  would  de- 
part each  to  his  own  home,  and  would  pay  no  more  regard 
to  the  day  of  assembly,  than  was  shown  by  the  person  who 
appointed  it."     Whilst  this  man,  who  n^as   naturally  sedi- 
tious and  turbulent,  and  who  had  by  these  means  acquired 
some  degree  of  power  at  home,  was  thus  haranguing  the 
people,  Tarquinius  came  into  the  assembly.     This  put  an 
end  to  his  discourse.     Every  one  turned  away  from  him  to 
salute  Tarquinius,  who,  being  advised  by  his  friends  to  make 
an  apology  for  having  come  at  that  time  of  the  day,  when 
silence  was  made,  told  them,  that  *^  he  had  been  chosen  ar- 
biter between  a  father  and  son,  and  had  been  detained  by 
the  pains  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation; and  that,  as  that  business  had  consumed  the 
day,  he  would,  on  the  morrow,  lay  before  them  what  he  had 
to  propose."     Even  this,  we  are  told,  was  not  suffered  by 
Tumus  to  pass  without  notice;  for  he  observed,  that  ^^  there 
could  be  no  controversy  shorter  than  one  between  a  fathet 
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and  son,  which  might  be  despatched  in  a  few  words;  if  the 
son  did  not  submit  to  his  father,  he  should  take  the  ill  con- 
sequences." 

LL  Uttering  these  reflections  against  the  Roman  king, 
the  Arician  withdrew  from  the  assembly;  and  Tarquinius, 
who  was  more  incensed  at  his  l)ehaviour  than  he  appeared  to 
be,  began  immediately  to  contrive  schemes  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tumus,  in  order  to  strike  the  same  terror  into  the 
Latines,  by  which  he  had  depressed  the  spirits  of  his  sub- 
jects at  home.  And  as  he  could  not,  of  his  own  mere  au- 
thority, openly  put  him  to  death,  he  effected,  by  a  false  ac- 
cusation, the  ruin  of  an  innocent  man.  By  means  of  some 
Aricians,  of  the  opposite  faction,  he  bribed  a  servant  of  Tur- 
nus  to  suffer  a  large  quantity  of  swords  to  be  privately  con- 
veyed into  his  lodging:  this  part  of  his  scheme  being  com- 
pleted, during  the  course  of  that  same  night,  Tarquinius,  a 
little  before  day,  called  together  about  him  the  chiefs  of  the 
Latines,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  by  some  extraordinary 
occurrence,  and  told  them,  that  ^*  his  delay  yesterday,  as  if 
it  were  the  effect  of  the  particular  care  of  the  gods,  had  been 
the  means  of  preserving  him  and  them  from  destruction: — 
that  he  had  received  information,  that  a  plan  had  been  laid 
bv  Turnus  to  murder  him  and  the  Latine  chiefs,  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  alone  the  government  of  the  Latines: — 
that  he  intended  to  have  fallen  upon  them  yesterday,  in  the 
assembly,  but  the  business  was  deferred,  because  the  person 
who  called  the  meeting,  and  who  was  his  principal  object, 
was  not  there:  this  was  the  reason  of  all  that  abuse  thrown 
on  him  for  being  absent;  because,  by  that  absence,,  he  had 
frustrated  his  design:— that  he  had  no  doubt,  but,  if  the  in* 
telligence  was  true,  he  would,  early  next  morning,  when  the 
assembly  met,  come  thither  in  arms,  and  attended  by  an 
armed  force-  He  was  told,  that  a  vast  number  of  swords 
had  been  carried  to  his  house;  whether  that  were  false  or 
not,  might  be  instantly  known,  and  he  requested  that  they 
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would  go  with  him  direcdjr  to  TurnuB.*'  They  saw  some 
grounds  of  suspicion  in  the  violent  temper  of  Tumus;  his 
discourse  the  day  before,  and  the  dday  of  Tarquinius;  and 
it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  massacre  might  have  been 
deferred  on  that  account.  They  went,  therefore,  with  minds 
inclined  to  believe  the  report,  but  at  the  same  time  determi- 
ned, unless  the  swords  were  discovered,  to  consider  all  the 
rest  as  groundless.  When  they  came  to  the  spot,  guards 
were  placed  round  Tumus,  who  was  roused  from  sleep;  and 
the  servants,  who,  out  of  affection  to  their  master,  prepared 
to  use  force,  being  secured,  the  swords,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed, were  drawn  out  from  every  part  of  the  lodging,  and 
then  the  affair  appeared  manifest.  Tumus  was  loaded  with 
chains,  and  a  great  tumult  ensuing,  an  assembly  of  the  Latines 
was  immediately  summoned.  There,  on  the  swords  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  were 
they  raised,  that,  not  allowing  him  to  make  a  defence,  and 
using  an  extraordinary  method  of  execution,  they  threw  him 
into  the  reservoir  of  the  water  of  Ferentina,  where  a  hurdle 
being  placed  over  him,  and  a  heap  of  stones  cast  on  that,  he 
was  drowned. 

LI  I.  Tarquinius,  having  then  re-assembled  the  Latines, 
and  highly  commended  them,  for  having  inflicted  on  Tur* 
nus,  as  one  convicted  of  parricide,  the  punishment  which  he 
bad  merited  by  his  attempt  to  overturn  the  government, 
spoke  to  this  purpose:  *^  That  he  might,  without  doubt,  take 
upon  himself  to  act,  in  virtue  of  a  right  long  since  establish- 
ed, because  all  the  Latines,  deriving  their  origin  from  Alba, 
were  comprehended  in  that  treaty,  by  which,  under  Tullus, 
the  whole  Alban  nation,  together  with  their  colonies,  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  However,  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  advantage  of  all  parties,  he  rather 
wished,  that  that  treaty  should  be  renewed,  and  that  the 
Latines  should,  as  partners,  enjoy  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people,  than  live  always  under  the  apprehension  or 
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endurance  of  the  demolition  of  their  ci^es,  and  the  devajstftp 
tion  of  their  lands,  to  which  they  had,  during  the  reign  of 
Ancut,  first,  and  afterwards,  in  that  of  his  father,  been  con* 
tinually  exposed/'    JHe  found  n3  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Latines,  though  in  that  treaty  the  advantage  lay  on  the  side 
of  the  Romans:  they  saw,  too,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Latine 
nation,  in  their  behaviour  and  sentiments,  concurred  with 
the  king;  and  Tumus  was  a  recent  instance  of  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  by  any  one  who  should  attempt  opposition. 
The  treaty  was -therefore  renewed,  and  orders  were  given  to 
the  young  men  of  the  Latines,  that  they  should  on  a  certain 
day,  according  to  the  treaty,  attend  in  a  body  under  arms, 
at  the  grove  of  Ferentina.     And  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
edict  of  the  Roman  king,  they  had  assembled  there,  from 
all  the  several  states,  in  order  that  they  should  not  have  a 
general  of  their  own,  nor  a  separate  command,  or  their  own 
colours,  he  mixed  the  Romans  and  Latines  together  in  aom- 
panieSf  by  dividing  every  company  into  two  parta,  and  then, 
forming  two  of  these  divisions,  one  of  each  nation,  into  one 
company,  and  having  by  this  means  doubled  the  number  of 
the  companies,  he  appointed  centurions  to  command  them. 
LIII.  Iniquitous  as  he  was,  in  his  conduct  as  king,  his 
behaviour,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  not  equally  repre- 
hensible: in  that  capacity,  indeed,  he  would  have  equalled 
his  predecessors,  had  not  his  degeneracy,  in  other  particu* 
lars,  detracted  from  the  merit  which,  in  that  line,  he  pos- 
sessed. He  began  the  war  against  the  Volscians,  which  last<i- 
ed^  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  took 
Suessa  Pometia  from  them  by  storm;  from  the  sale  of  the 
plunder  of  which  place,  having  amassed  silver  and  gold  to 
the  value  of  forty  talents,*  he  conceived  a  design  of  erect* 
ing  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  of  such  grandeur  as  should  be  wor- 
thy of  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  worthy  of  the  Roman  em- 
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firt^  and  id  iht  dignitjr  of  the  place  itself:  for  the  building 
of  thia  temple,  he  set  apart  the  money  which  arose  from  the 
apoilsA  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  war,  which  gave  him 
emplojrment  longer  than  he  expected,  during  which,  having 
in  vain  attempted,  by  storm,  to  make  himself  master  of  Gabii, 
a  town  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  seeing  no  reason  to  hope 
for  success  firoas  a  bh>ckade,  after  he  bad  been  repulsed  from 
die  walls,  he  at  length  resolved  to  pursue  the  atuck,  not  in 
a  method  becoming  a  Roman,  but  by  fraud  and  stratagem* 
Accordingly,  whilst  he  pretended    to  have  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  proceeding  in  the  war,  and  to  have  his  attention 
entirely  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  sind 
the  construction  of  other  works  in  the  city,  hb  son  SeatuS| 
the  youngest  of  three,  pursuant  to  a  plan  concerted,  fled  as 
a  deserter  to  Gabii,  making  grievous  complaints  of  his  £s* 
tfaer's  intolerable  severity  towards  him,  saying,  that,  ^  he 
now  made  his  own  family  feel  the  effects  of  his  pride,  which 
hitherto  had  fallen  only  on  strangers,  and  was  uneasy  at 
aeeing  a  number  even  of  his  own  children  about  him,  so  that 
hb  intended  to  cause  the  same  desolation  in  his  own  house, 
which  he  had  already  caused  in  the  senate  house,  and  not 
to  suffer  any  of  his  offspring,  or  any  heir  of  the  kingdom,  to 
remain:  that  he  himself  had,  with  difficulty,  made  his  es* 
cape  from  the  sword  of  his  father,  and  could  in  no  place 
consider  himself  safe,  except  among  the  foes  of  Lucius  Tar* 
quinius.    That  the  war  against  them,  which  was  pretended 
to  be  laid  aside,  was  not  at  an  end;  but,  on  the  first  oppor* 
tunity,  when  he  found  them  off  their  guard,  he  would  cer- 
tainly attack  them.     For  his  part,  if,  among  them,  suppli- 
ants could  find  no  refuge,  he  would  traverse  every  part  of 
Latium,  and  if  rejected  there,  would  apply  to  the  Volscians, 
the  iEquans,  and  the  Hemicians,  nor  rest,  until  he  found 
some  who  were  disposed  to  afford  protection  to  children* 
from  the  cruel  and  unnatural  severity  of  fathers.     Perhaps, 
too,  he  should  meet  with  those  who  might  be  inspired  with 
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ardour  to  take  arms,  and  wage  war,  against  the  proudest  of 
kings,  and  the  most  overbearing  of  nations."  The  Gabians, 
supposing  that,  if  they  did  not  show  some  regard  to  him,  be 
would  go  from  them,  full  of  resentment,  to  some  other  place, 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  kindness;  told  him,  ^*  he 
•  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  his  father's  behaviour  to- 
wards his  children  now,  was  no  better  than  what  he  had  for- 
merly shown  towards  his  subjects  and  allies;  that  if  other 
objects  could  not  be  found,  he  would  at  last  vent  his  rage  on 
himself:  assured  him,  that  his  coming  was  very  acceptable 
to  them,  and  that  they  expected,  in  a  short  time,  to  see  the 
seat  of  war  transferred,  with  his  assbtance,  from  the  gates 
of  Gabii,  to  the  walls  of  Rome.'^ 

LIV.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to  a  share  in  their 
public  councils;  and  on  these  occasions,  while  he  declared^ 
that  in  other  affairs,  he  would  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Gabian  elders,  who  had  better  knowledge  of  those  mat- 
ters than  he  could  have,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending war,  in  respect  of  which  he  assumed  to  himself  a 
superior  degree  of  judgment,  because  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  resources  of  both  nations,  and  knew  how  utterly 
detestable  to  his  subjects  the  king's  pride  had  become,  which 
even  his  own  children  could  not  endure.  Whilst  he  thus,  by 
degrees,  worked  up  the  minds  of  the  Gabian  chiefs  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  war,  he  used  to  go  out  himself,  with  the  bold- 
est of  the  youth,  on  expeditions  and  plundering  parties;  and, 
as  all  his  words  and  actions  were  framed  to  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  deceit,  their  ill-grounded  confidence  in  him 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  length  he  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  this  capacity,  he  fought 
several  slig^ht  engagements  with  the  Romans,  in  which  he 
generally  got  the  advantage:  so  that  the  Gabians,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  began  to  consider  Sextus  TarquiniUs 
aa  a  leader  sent  to  them  by  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Among 
the  soldiers  particularly,  from  his  readiness  to  expose  him- 
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s^lf  to  danger  and  fatigtie,  and  likewise  from  the  liberal  dis** 
tribution  of  the  apoil^  he  was  so  highly  beloved,  that  Tar- 
quinius  was  not  more  absolute  at  Rome,  than  Sextus  was  at 
Gabii.  Finding  himself,  therefore,  secure  of  a  support  suffi- 
cient to  eany  htm  through  any  enterprise,  he  sent  one  of  his 
attendants  to  his  father  at  Rome,  to  inquire  in  what  manner 
he  would  choose  that  he  should  proceed,  since  the  gods  had 
granted  to  him  the  entire  disposal  of  every  thing  at  Gabii:  to 
this  messenger,  no  answer  was  given  in  words,  I  suppose 
because  he  did  not  seem  fit  to  be  trusted.  The  king,  seem- 
ingly employed  in  deep  deliberation,  walked  out  into  a  gar- 
den adjoining  the  palace,  followed  by  the  messenger,  and 
walking  there  in  silence,  as  we  are  told,  struck  oiT  with  his 
cane  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies.  The  messenger,  weary 
of  repeating  the  question  and  waiting  for  an  answer,  return- 
ed to  Gabii  without  having  accomplished  his  business,  as  he 
thought;  told  what  he  himself  had  said,  and  what  he  had 
seen;  that  the  king,  either  through  anger  or  dislike,  or  the 
pride  natural  to  his  disposition,  had  not  uttered  a  word. 
Sextus,  readily  comprehending  his  father's  meaning,  and' 
what  conduct  he  recommended  by  those  silent  intimations, 
cut  off  all  the  principal  men  of  the  state;  some  by  prosecU'* 
tions  before  the  people;  others,  who,  being  generally  odious, 
could  be  attacked  with  greater  safety,  he  put  to  death  of  his 
own  authority;  many  were  executed  openly;  several,  against 
whom  accusations  would  ap'pear  less  plausible,  were  private- 
ly murdered;  some  who  chose  to  fly  were  not  prevented, 
others  were  forced  into  banishment;  and  the  effects  of  the 
absentees,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  suffered  death,  were 
distributed  in  largesses  among  the  people:  by  these  means, 
all  sense  of  the  public  calamity  was  so  entirely  drowned  in 
the  sweets  of  bribery,  plunder,  and  private  profit,  that,  at 
length,  the  Gabian  state,  stripped  of  its  counsellors  and  sup- 
porters, was  delivered  over,  without  a  struggle,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  king. 
VOL.  I. — N 
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LV.  TarquiniuSf  having  thus  aoquired  possession  of  Ga- 
bii)  concluded  a  peace  with  the  nation  of  the  iEquans,  renew* 
ed  the  treaty  with  the  Etrurians,  and  then  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  internal  business  of  the  city:  among  which,  the  object 
of  his  principal  concern  was  to  leave  the  tenaple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Tarpeian  mount  a  monument  of  his  reign  and  of  his 
name,  to  testify,  that  of  two  Tarquinii  both  of  whom  reign- 
ed,  the  father  had  vowed,  and  the  son  completed  it.  And  in 
order  that  the  ground  might  be  clear  from  the  interference 
of  any  of  the  other  gods,  and  the  temple  to  be  erected  there- 
on, be  appropriated  wholly  to  Jupiter,  he  determined  to  can- 
cel the  inauguration  of  the  temples  and  chapels,  several  of 
which  had  been  vowed,  first  by  Tatius  during  the  very  heat 
of  tlie  battle  against  Romulus,  and  afterwards  consecrated 
there.  It  is  related,  that,  during  the  preparations  for  found* 
ing  this  structure,  the  gods  exerted  their  divine  power,  to 
exhibit  indications  of  the  stability  of  this  great  empire;  for, 
whilst  the  birds  admitted  the  cancelling  the  inaugurations  of 
all  the  other  chapels,  they  did  not  give  the  signs  of  approba- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Terminus;  and  that  omen, 
and  that  augury,  were  deemed  to  import  that  the  residence 
of  Terminus  must  not  be  changed;  and  his  being  the  only 
one  of  the  gods  who  would  not  submit  to  be  called  forth 
from  the  boundaries  consecrated  to  him,  denoted  that  all 
things  there  were  to  stand  firm  and  immoveable.  After  they 
had  received  this  presage  of  its  perpetual  duration,  there  foU 
lowed  another  prodigy,  portending  the  greatness  of  the  em- 
pire:  a  human  head,  with  the  face  entire,  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  those  who  were  opening  the  foundation  of  the 
temple;  which  appearance  denoted,  without  the  help  of  any 
far-fetched  allusion,  that  this  would  be  the  metropolis  of 
)  the  empire,  and  the  head  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  inter* 
pretation  given  of  it  by  the .  soothsayers,  both  those  who 
were  in  the  city,  and  others,  whom  they  sent  for  from  Etra-' 
ria^  to  hold  a  consultation  on  the  subject.    This  encouraged 
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the  kmg  to  enlarge  the  expense,  so  that  the  spoik  of  Pomeda, 
which,  according  to  his  first  design,  were  to  have  completed 
the  edifice,  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  foundations.  For 
this  reason,  besides  his  being  the  more  ancient  writer,  I 
should  rather  believe  Fabius,  that  these  amounted  to  no 
more  than  forty  talents,*  than  Piso,  who  writes,  that  forty 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  silverf  were  set  apart  for  that 
purposes  A  *tim  of  money,  that  could  not  t>e  expected  out  of 
the  spoil  of  any  one  city  in  that  age,  and  which  must  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  for  laying  the  foundations  even  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  our  modem  structuresi  Intent  on 
finishing  the  temple,  he  sent  for  workmen  from,  all  parts  of 
Etruria,  and  converted  to  that  use,  not  only  the  public  mo- 
ney, but  the  public  labour;  and  although  this,  which  was  in 
itself  no  small  hardship,  was  added  to  the  toils  of  military 
service,  yet  the  people  murmured  the  less,  when  they  con<* 
sidered  that  they  were  employing  their  hands  in  erecting 
temples  to  the  gods;  They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  toil 
at  other  works,  which,  though  they  made  less  show,  were 
attended  with  greater  difficulty;  the  erecting  seats  in  the 
Cir<;us,  and  conducting  under  ground  the  principal  sewer, 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  of  the  cit^;  two  works,  to  which 
the  magnificence  of  modern  times  can  scarcely  produce  any 
thing  equal.  After  the  people  had  been  fatigue4  by  these 
labours,  the  king,  considering  so  great  a  multitude  as  a  bur« 
then  to  the  city,  where  there  was  not  employment  for  them, 
and  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions,  by  means  of  colonies,  sent  a  number  of  colonists 
to  Signia  and  Circeii,  to  serve  as  barriers  to  the  city,  against 
an  enemy,  both  by  land  and  sea. 

LVI.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  a  dreadful  prodigy 
appeared  to  him;  a  snake,  sliding  out  of  a  wooden  pillar, 
terrified  the  beholders,  an4  made  them  fly  into  the  palace. 

♦  7,750/.  t  129,l6i/. 
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This  net  only  struck  the  king  himself  with  sadden  terror,  but 
filled  his  breast  with  anxious  apprehensions:  so  that,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  public  prodigies,  the  Etrurian  soodisay^rs  only 
were  applied  to,  being  thoroughly  frightened  at  this  domes* 
tie  apparition,  as  it  were,  he  resolved  to  send  to  Delphi,  the 
most  celebrated  oracle  in  the  world;  and  judging  it  unsafe 
to  entrust  the  answers  which  should  be  given  to  indiiferent 
persons,  he  sent  his  two  sons  into  Greece,  through  lands  lit- 
tle known  at  that  time,  and  seas  still  more  so.  Titus  sold 
Aruns  set  out,  and,  as  a  companion,  was  sent  with  them, 
Lucius  Junitis  Brutus,  son  to  Tarquinia,  the  king's  sister,  a 
young  man  of  a  capacity  widely  different  from  the  appear- 
ance which  he  had  put  on.  Having  heard  that  the  principal 
men  in  the  state,  and  among  the  rest,  his  brother,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  his  uncle,  he  resolved  that  the  king  should 
find  nothing  to  dread,  either  from  his  manners  or  his  means, 
and  to  seek  security  in  contempt.  He  took  care,  therefore, 
to  fashion  his  behaviour  to  the  semblance  of  foolishness, 
submitting  himself  and  his  fortune  to  the  pleasure  and  rapa- 
city of  the  king.  Nor  did  he  show  any  dislike  to  the  sur- 
name of  Brutus,  content  that,  under  the  cover  of  that  appel* 
lation,  the  genius  which  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the. Roman 
people,  should  lie  concealed,  and  wait  the  proper  season  for 
exertion.  Jle  was,  at  this  time,  carried  to  Delphi  by  the 
Tarquinii,  rather  as  a  subject  of  sport  than  as  a  companion; 
and  is  said  to  have  brought  as  an  offering  to  Apollo,  a  golden 
wand,  inclosed  in  a  staff  of  cornel- wood,  hollowed  for  that 
purpose,  an  emblem  figurative  of  the  state  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity. When  they  arrived  there,  and  executed  their  father^s 
commission,  the  young  men  felt  a  wish  to  inquire  to  which 
of  them  the  kingdom  of  Rome  was  to  belong;  and  we  are 
told  that  these  words  were  uttered  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cave.  ^*  Young  men,  which  ever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  your 
mother,  he  shall  possess  the  sovereign  power  at  Rome." 
The  Tarquinii  ordered  that  tnis  matter  should  be  kept  secret 
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with  the  utmost  care;  that  Sextus,  who  had  been  left  behiad 
at  Roflfte,  might  remain  ignorant  of  the  answer,  so  as  to  have 
no  chance  for  the  kingdom.  They  themselvea  had  recourse 
to  lots  to  determine  which  of  them  shouhl  first  kiss  their 
mother  on  their  return  to  Rome:  Brutus  judged  that  the  ex- 
pression of  Apollo  had  another  meaning,  and  as  if  he  had 
accidentally  stumbled  and  JFatten,  he  touched  the  earth  with 
his  lips,  considering  that  she  was  the  common  mother  of  all 
mankind*  On  their  return  from  thence  to  Rome,  they  found 
vigorous  preparations  going  on  for  a  war  against  the  R^tu- 
lians. 

LVII.  Ardea  was  a  city  belonging  to  the  Rutulians,  a 
nation,  considering  the  part  of  the  world  and  -  the  age,  re- 
markably opulent;  and  this  very  circumstance  gave  occasion 
to  the  war;  for  the  Roman  king  was  earnestly  desirous,  both 
of  procuring  money  for  himself,  his  treasury  being  exhausted 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  public  works,  and  also  of  recon- 
ciling, by  means  of  the  spoils,  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  highly  dissatisfied  with  his  government:  for,  besides 
other  instances  of  his  pride,  they  thought  themselves  ill- 
treated  by  being  engaged,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  the 
employments  of  handicrafts,  and  in  labour  fit  for  slaves.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  take  Ardea  by  storm,  and  that  not 
succeeding,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  distressing  the  enemy  by 
a  blockade,  and  works  erected  round  them.  In  this  fixed 
post,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  operations  of  ii^ar  are 
rather  tedious  than  vigorous,,  leave  of  absence  was  readily 
granted,  and  to  the  principal  officers,  more  readily  than  to 
the  soldiers;  the  young  men  of  the  royal  family  in  particular, 
frequently  passed  their  leisure  time  in  feasting  and  enter- 
tainments. It  happened  that  while  these  were  drinking  to- 
gether, at  the  quarters  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  where  Collati- 
nus  Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Egerius,  also  supped,  mention 
was  made  of  their  wives;  each  extolled  his  own  to  the  skies: 
on  this  a  dispute  arising,  Collatinus  told  them,  that  ^^  there 
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was  no  need  of  words;  it  could  easily  be  known,  in  a  few 
hourS)  how  much  his  Lqcreda  excelled  the  rest:  we  are 
young  and  strong;  let  us  mount  our  horses,  and  inspect  in 
person  the  behaviour  of  our  wives:  that  must  be  the  most 
unexceptionable  proof  which  meets  our  eyes,  on  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  husband."  They  were  heated  with 
wine:  *^  Agreed/'  was  the  word;  at  full  speed  they  fly  to 
Rome.  Having  arrived  there  at  the  first  dusk  of  the  evening, 
they  proceeded  thence  to  Collatia,  where  they  found  Lucre- 
tia,  not  like  thci  king^s  daughters-in-law,  whom  they  had  seen 
spending  their  time  in  luxurious  entertainments  among  those 
of  their  oym  rank,  but  busily  employed  with  her  wool,  though 
at  that  late  hour,  and  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  with 
her  maids  at  work  around  her:  the  honour  of  superiority 
among  the  ladies  mentioned  in  the  dispute,  was  of  course 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  Lucretia.  Her  husband,  on  his 
arrival,  and  the  Tarquinii,  were  kindly  received;  and  the 
husband,  exulting  in  his  victory,  gave  the  royal  youths  a 
friendly  invitation.  There,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  instigated  by 
brutal  lust,  formed  a  design  of  violating  Lucretia^s  chastity 
by  force,  both  her  beauty  and  her  approved  modesty  serving 
as  incentives:  after  this  youthful  frolic  of  the  night,  they 
returned  to  the  camp. 

LVIII.  A  few  days  after,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Collattnus,  went  to  Collatia,  with  only  a  single 
attendant:  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  family,  who  sus- 
pected not  his  design,  and,  after  supper,  conducted  to  the 
chamber  where  guests  were  lodged.  Then,  burning  with 
desire,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  every  thing  was  aafe,  and 
the  family  all  at  rest,  he  came  with  his  sword  -drawn  to  Lu* 
cretia,  where  she  lay  asleep,  and,  holding  her  down,  with  his 
left  hand  pressed  on  her  breast,  said,  ^^  Lucretia  be  silent:  I 
am  Sextus  Tarquinius;  my  sword  is  in  my  hand,  if  you  utter 
a  word,  you  die."  Terrified  at  being  thus  disturbed  from 
sleep,  she  saw  no  assistance  near,  and  immediate  death 
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threatening  Ker.  Tarquiniua  then  acknowledged  his  passion, 
intrealed,  mixed  threats  with  intreaties,  and  used  every  ar- 
gument likely  to  ha?e  effect  on  a  woman's  mind;  but  finding 
her  inflexible,  and  not  to  be  moved,  even  by  the  fear  of 
death,  he  added  to  that  fear,  the  dread  of  dishonour,  telling 
her  that,  after  killing  her,  he  would  murder  a  slave,  and  lay 
him  naked  by  her  side,  that  she  might  be  said  to  have  been 
slain  in  base  adultery.  The  shocking  apprehensions,  convey- 
ed by  this  menace,  overpowering  her  resolution  in  defending 
her  chastity,  his  lust  became  victorious;  and  Tarquinius  de- 
parted, applauding  himself  for  this  triumph  over  a  lady's 
honour.  But  Lucretia,  plunged  by  such  a  disaster  into  the 
deepest  distress,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Home  to  her  &• 
ther,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Ardea  to  her  husband,  and 
to  desire  them  to  come  to  her,  each  with  one  faithful  friend; 
to  tell  them,  that  there  was  a-  necessity  for  their  doing  so, 
and  speedily;  for  that  a  dreadful  affair  had  happened.  Spu- 
rius  Lucretius  came  with  Publius  Valerius,  the  son  of  Vole* 
aus;  Collatinus  with  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  in  company  with 
whom  he  chanced  to  be  returning  to  Rome,  when  he  was 
met  by  his  wife's  messenger*  They  found  Lucretia  sitting 
in  her  chamber,  melancholy  and  dejected:  on  the  arrival  c£ 
her  friends,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  on  her  husband's  ask* 
ing,  ^*  I#  all  well?"  **  Far  from  it,"  said  she,  *^  for  how  can 
it  be  well  with  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  chastity?  CoUa* 
tinus,  the  impression  of  another  man  is  in  your  bed;  yet  my 
person  only  has  been  violated,  my  mind  is  guiltless,  as  my 
death  will  testify.  But  give  me  your  right  hands  and  pledge 
your  honour,  that  the  adulterer  shall  not  escape  unpunished* 
He  is  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
guest,  disguising .  an  enemy,  obtained  here,  last  night,  bf 
armed  violence,  a  triumph  deadly  to  me,  and  to  himself  also, 
if  ye  be  men."  They  all  pledged  their  honour,  one  after 
another,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  distracted  mind, 
acquitting  her  of  Uame,  as  under  the  compulsion  of  force, 
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and  charging  it  on  the  violent  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  toU 
'  herv  that,^^  the  mind  alone  was  capable-  of  ainning,  not  the 
bodv»  and  that  where  there  wat  no  such  intention,  there  could 
be  no  guile"  ^'  It  is  your  concern,"  said  she,  ^^  to  consider 
what  is  due  to  him;  as  to  me,  though  I  acquit  myself  of  the 
guilt,  I  cannot  dispense  with  the  penalty,  nor  shall  any  wo- 
man ever  plead  the  example  of  Lucretia,  fpr  surviving  her 
chastity."  Thus  ^ying,  she  plunged  into  her  heart  a  knife, 
which  she  had  concealed  under  her  garment,  and  falling  foiv 
ward  on  the  wound,  dropped  lifeless.  The  husband  and 
father  shrieked  aloud. 

LIX.  But  Brutus,  while  they  were  overpowered  by  grief, 
drawing  the  knife  from  the  wound. of  Lucretia,  and  holding 
it  out  reeking  with  blopd,  before  him,  said,  ^^  By  this  blood, 
most  chaste  until,  injured  by  royal  insolence,  I  swear,  and 
call  you<  O  ye  gods,  to  witness,  that  I  .will  prosecute  to  de* 
structipn,  by  sword,  -fire,  and  every  forcible,  means  in  my. 
power,  both  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  and  his  impious 
wife,  together  with  their  entire  race*  and  never  will  suffer 
one  of  them,  nor  any  other  person  whatsoever,  to  be  king  in 
Rome."  He  then  delivered  the  knife  to  CoUatinus,  after* 
wards  to  Lucretius,  and  Valerius,  who  were  filled  with 
amazement,  as  at  a  prodigy,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
'  unusual  elevation  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Bruttts*  How- 
ever they  took  the  oath  as  directed,  and  converting  their 
grief  into  rage,  followed  Brutus,  who  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  called  on  them  to  proceed^  instantly  to  abolish 
kingly  power.  They  brought  out  the  body  of  Lucretia  from 
the  house,  conveyed  it  to  the  Forum,  and  assembled  the 
people,  who  came  together  quickly,  in  astonishment,  as  may 
be  supposed,  at  a  deed  so  atrocious  and  unheard  of.  Every 
one  exclaimed  with  vehemence  against  the  villainy  and  vio- 
lence of  the  prince:  they  were  deeply  affected  by  the  grief  of 
her  father,  and  also  by  the  discourse  of  Brutus,  who  rebuk- 
ed their  tears  and  ineffectual  complaints,  and  advised  them, 
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as  became  men,  as  became  Romans,  to  take  up  arms  against 
those  who  had  dared  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  The  most 
spirited  among  the  youth  offered  themselves  with  their  arms, 
and  the  rest  foUowed  their  example.  On  whicht  leaving  half 
their  number  at  the  gates  to  defend  CoUatia,  and  fixing  guards 
to  prevent  any  intelligence  of  the  commotion  being  carried 
to  the  princes,  the  rest,  with  Brutus  at  their  head,  marched 
to  Rome.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  sight  of  such  an 
armed  multitude  spread  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they 
came:  but,  in  a  little  time,  when  people  observed  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  state  marching  at  their  head,  they  concluded, 
that  whatever  the  matter  was,  there  must  be  good  reason  for 
it*  Nor  did  the  heinousness  of  the  affair  raise  less  violent 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  Rome,  than  it  had  at 
Collatia:  so  that,  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  they  hurried  into 
the  Furum;  where,  as  soon  as  the  party  arrived,  a  crier  sum- 
moned the  people  to  attend  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  which 
oiEce  happened  at  that  time  to  be  held  by  Brutus«  He  there 
made  a  speech,  no  way  consonant  to  that  low  degree  of  sen- 
sibility and  capacity,  which,  until  that  day,  he  bad  counter- 
feited; recounting  the  violence  and  lust  of  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
the  shocking  violation  of  Lucretia's  chastity,  and  her  lament- 
able death;  the  misfortune  of  Tricipitinus,  in  being  left  child- 
less, who  must  feel  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  death  as  a 
greater  injury  and  cruelty,  than  her  death  itself:  to  these  re- 
presentations he  added  the  pride  of  the  king  himself,  the 
miseries  and  toils  of  the  commons,  buried  under  ground  to 
cleanse  sinks  and  sewers,  saying,  that  ^^  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
the  conquerors  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  were,  from 
warriors,  reduced  to  labourers  and  stone-cutters;"  mentioned 
the  barbarous  murder  of  king  Servius  TuUius,  his  abomi- 
nable daughter  driving  in  her  carriage  over  the  body  of  her 
father,  and  invoked  the  gods  to  avenge  the  cause  of  parents. 
By  descstnting  on  these  and  other,  I  suppose,  more  forcible 
topics,  which  the  heinousness  of  present  injuries  suggests  at 
VOL.  I. — O. 
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the  time,  but  which  it  is  difficult  for  writers  to  repeat,  he  in* 
flamed  the  rage  of  the  multitude  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
were  easily  persuaded  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  government 
and  to  pass  an  order  for  the  banishment  of  Lucius  Tarqui- 
nius,  his  wife,  and  children:  Brutus  himself,  having  collect- 
ed and  armed  such  of  the  young  men  as  voluntarily  gave  in 
their  names,  set  out  for  the  camp  at  Ardea,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite the  troops  there  to  take  part  against  the  king.  The  com- 
mand in  the  city  he  left  to  Lucretius,  who  had  some  time 
before  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  prsefect  of 
the  cit}\*  During  this  tumult  Tullia  fled  from  her  house; 
both  men  and  women,  wherever  she  passed,  imprecating**, 
curses  on  her  head,  and  invoking  the  furies,  the  avengers  of 
parents. 

LX.  News  of  these  proceedings  having  reached  the  camp, 
and  the  king,  alarmed  at  such  extraordinary  events,  having 
begun  his  march  towards  Rome,  to  suppress  the  commotions, 
Brutus,  informed  of  his  approach,  turned  into  another  road^ 
in  order  to  avoid  a  meeting,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  by  different  roads,  Brutus  arrived  at  Ardea,  and  Tar* 
,quiniu8  at  Rome.  Tarquinius  found  the  gates  shut  against 
him,  and  an  order  of  banishment  pronounced.  The  deli- 
verer of  the  city  was  received  in  the  camp  with  joy,  and  the 
king^s  sons  were  driven  thence  with  disgrace.  Two  of  these 
followed  their  father,  and  went  into  exile  at  Caere,  among 
the  Etrurians.  Sextus  Tarquinius  having  retired  to  Gabii, 
as  if  to  his  own  dominions,  was  slain  by  some  persons,  who 
were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  old  animosities, 
which  he  had  excited  there  by  his  rapine  and  murders.  Lu- 
cius Tarquinius  Superbus  reigned  twenty*five  years.  The 
government  of  kings  continued,  from  die  building  of  the 

*  Thepraefectpf  Uie  city  was,  in  these  times,  a  magistrate- extraordi- 
nary, appointed  to  administer  justice,  and  transact  other  necessary  busi- 
ness, in  the  absence  of  the  king,  or  consuls. 
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city  to  the  establishment  of  iu  liberty,  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  years.  After  that,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Centu- 
ries, held  by  the  prcefect  of  the  city,  were  elected,  conform- 
ably to  a  plan  found  in  the  conunentaries  of  Serviua  TuUius, 
two  magistrates,  called  Consuls.  These  were,  Lucius 
Junius   Brutus,  and  Lucius    Tarquinius   Colla*    T.R.S4fi' 

♦5™-  B-  C.  607" 

tinus. 
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Bruias  binds  the  people,  by  an  oatb,  never  to  restore  the  kingly  go- 
▼ernment;  obliges  Tarquinius  CoUatinas,  on  account  of  his  relationship 
to  the  Tarquinii,  to  resign  the  consulship,  and  retire  from  the  city, 
puts  to  death  his  own  sons,  together  with  some  other  young  men  of 
rank,  for  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  Tarquinii;  falls  in  battle  against 
the-Veientiansand  Tarquinians,  together  with  his  antagonist  Arnns^  son 
of  Superbus.  War  {with  Porsena.  Exploits  of  Horatius  Cocles, 
Mulius  Scsevola,  and  Cloelia.  The  Claudian  tribe  formed,  and  the 
number  of  the  tribes  increased  to  twenty-one.  The  Latinos,  attempt- 
ing to  restore  Tarquioius,  are  defeated  by  Aulus  Postumius,  dictator. 
The  commons,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  confined  for  debt,  se- 
cede to  the  sacred  mount;  are  appeased,  and  brought  back,  by  the 
prudence  of  Menenius  Agrippa.  Five  tribunes  of  the  commons  crea- 
ted. Banishment  and  subsequent  conduct  of  Caius  Marcius  Coriola- 
nus.  First  proposal  of  an  Agrarian  law.  Spurins  Cassius,  aspiring  to 
regal  power,  put  to  death.  Oppia,  a  vestal  virgin,  convicted  of  incest, 
buried  alive*  The  Fabian  family  undertake  the  Veientian  war,  and 
are  all  cut  off,  except  one  boy.  Wars  with  the  Yolscians,  i&quans,  and 
Veientians.     Dissensions  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

Y  1^  2^g  L  Henceforward  I  am  to  treat  of  the^affairs^ 
B.  c.  607.  civil  and  military,  of  a  free  people,  for  such  the 
Romans  were  now  become;  of  annual  magistrates  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  exalted  ^bove  that  of  men.  What  greatly 
enhanced  the  public  joy  on  having  attained  to  chis  state  of 
freedom,  was,  the  haughty  insolence  of  the  late  king:  for 
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the  former  kings  governed  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  of  them, 
in  succession,  might  deservedly  be  reckoned  as  founders  of 
the  several  parts  at  least,  of  the  city,  which  they  added  to  it, 
to  accommodate  the  great  numbers  of  inhabitants,  whom 
they  themselves  introduced.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
the  same  Brutus,  who  justly  merited  so  great  glory,  for  ha- 
ving expelled  that  haughty  king,  would  have  hurt  the  public 
interest  most  materially,  had  he,  through  an  over  hasty  zeal 
for  liberty,  wrested  the  government  from  any  one  of  the  for- 
mer princes.  For  what  must  have  been  the  consequence,  if 
that  rabble  of  shephents  and  vjigabonds,  fugitives  from  their 
own  countries,  having,  under  the  sanction  of  an  inviolable 
asylum,  obtained  liberty,  or  at  least  impunity;  and  uncon- 
trolled by  dread  of  kingly  power,  had  once  been  set  in  com- 
motion by  tribunitian  storms,  and  had,  in  a  city,  where  they 
were  strangers,  engaged  in  contests  with  the  Patricians,  be- 
fore the  pledges  of  wives  and  children,  and  an  affection  for 
the  soil  itself,  which  in  length  of  time  is  acquired  from  habit, 
had  united  their  minds  in  social  concord?  The  state,  as  yet 
but  a  tender  shoot,  had,  in  that  case,  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
discord;  whereas  the  tranquil  moderation  of  the  then  govern- 
ment  cherished  it,  and,  by  due  nourishment,  brought  it  for- 
ward to  such  a  condition,  that  its  powers  being  ripened,  it 
was  capable  of  producing  the  glorious  fruit  of  liberty.  The 
origin  of  liberty  is  to  be  dated  from  that  period,  rather  on 
account  of  the  consular  government  being  limited  to  one 
year,  than  of  any  diminution  made  of  the  power  which  had 
been  possessed  by  the  kings.  The  first  consuls  enjoyed  all 
their  privileges,  and  all  their  ensigns  of  authority;  in  this  - 
respect,  only,  care  was  taken,  not  to  double  the  objects  of 
terror  by  giving  the  fasces  to  both  the  consuls.  Brutus,  with 
the  consent  of  his  colleague*  was  first  honoured  with  the  fas- 
ces, and  the  zeal  which  he  had  shown  as  the  champion  of 
liberty  in  rescuing  it  from  oppression,  was  not  greater  than 
that  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  the  character  of  its 
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guardian.    Fir^  of  lOl,  while  the  peopk  were  in  raptures  at 
their  new  acquisition  of  freedom,  lest  they  might  afterwards 
be  perverted  by  the  importunities  or  presents  at  the  princes, 
he  bound  them  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  suffer  any 
man  to  assume  the  authority  of  king  at  Rome.     Next,  in 
order  that  the  fullness  of  their  body  might  give  the  greater 
weight  to  the  senate,  he  filled  up  the  number  of  the  senators, 
which  had  been  diminished  by  the  king^s  murders,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred,  electing  into  that  body  the  princi- 
pal men  of  equestrian  rank;  and  hence  the  practice  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  of  summoning  to  the  senate  those  who 
are  fathers,  and  those  who  are   conscripti;  for  they  called 
those  who  were  elected  into  this  new  senate  conscripti.  This 
had  a  wonderful  effect  towards  producing  concord  in  the  state, 
and  in  attaching  the  affection  of  the  commons  to  the  patricians. 
IL  People  then  turned  their  attention  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion; and  because  some  public  religious  rites  had  been  Usual* 
ly  performed  by  the  kings  in  person,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  want  of  one  on  any  occasion,  they  appointed  a 
king  of  the  sacrifices.     This  office  they  made  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff,  fearing  lest  honour,  being  joined 
to  the  title,  might  in  some  shape  be  injurious  to  liberty, 
which  was  then  the  first  object  of  their  concern:  I  know  not 
whether  they  did  not  carry  to  excess  their  great  anxiety  to 
raise  bulwarks  to  it,  on  all  sides,  even  in  points  of  the  most 
trivial  consequence;  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  consub, 
though  there  was  no  other  cause  of  dislike,  became  a  subject 
of  jealousy  to  the  people.     It  was  alleged,  that  ^^  the  Tar* 
quinii  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  sove- 
reign power:  Priscus  first  began;  next  indeedTeigned  Servi- 
us  Tullius,  yet  though  that  interruption  occurred,  Tarquini- 
us  Superbus  never  lost  sight  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  consider 
it  the  right  of  another;  but,  by  violent  and  ftagitious  means, 
reclaimed  it,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  family.     Now,  that 
Superbus  had  been  expelled,  the  govemment  was  in  the 
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hands  of  CoUatinus;  the  Tarquinii  knew  not  how  to  live  in  a 
prirate  station;  the  vety  name  itself  was  displeasing,  and 
dangerous  to  liberty."  These  discourses  were  at  first,  gra- 
dually circulated  through  every  part  of  the  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  disposition  of  the  people.  After  the 
suspicions  of  the  commons  had,  by  these  suggestions,  been 
sufficiendy  excited,  Brutus  called  them  together:  when  they 
were  assembled,  after  first  reciting  the  oath  which  the  peo- 
ple had  taken,  that  ^  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  at  Rome, 
or  any  thing  else  that  might  be  dangerous  to  liberty;"  he 
told  them,  that  ^^  they  must  support  this  resolution  with  their 
utmost  power;  and  that  no  circumstance,  of  any  tendency 
that  way,  ought  to  be  overlooked:  that  from  his  regard  to 
the  person  alluded  to,  he  mentioned  the  matter  unwillingly; 
nor  would  he  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  did  not  his  affection 
for  the  commonwealth  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 
The  Roman  people  did  not  think  that  they  had  recovered 
entire  freedom:  the  regal  family,  the  regal  name  remained, 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  government:  this  was  a  cir* 
cumstanee,  not  merely  unpropitious,  but  dangerous  to  liber- 
ty. Do  you,  Lucius  Tarquinius,'  of  your  onfn  accord,  re- 
move from  us  this  apprehension:  we  remember,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  you  expelled  the  princes:  complete  your  kindness: 
carry  hence  their  name.  Your  countrymen,  on  my  recom- 
mendation, will  not  only  give  you  up  your  property,  but  if 
you  have  occasion  for  more,  will  make  liberal  additions  to 
it.  Depart  in  friendship.  Deliver  the  state  from  this,  it 
may  be  groundless,  apprehension;  but  the  opinion  is  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds,  that,  only  with  the  race  of  the  Tar- 
quinii, will  kingly  power  depart  hence."  Astonishment  at 
this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  affair  at  first  deprived  the 
consul  of  all  power  of  utterance;  and  when  he  afterwards  be- 
gan to  speak,  the  principal  men  of  the  state  gathered  round 
him,  and  with  earnest  importunity  urged  the  same  request. 
Others  affected  him  less;  but  when  Spurius  Lucretius,  his 
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superior  in  age,  and  dignity  of  character,  and  his  father-in- 
law  besides,  began  to  try  every  method  of  persuasion,  using 
by  turns,  arguments  and  entreaties,  that  he  would  suffer  him- 
self to  be  overcome  by  the'  general  sense  of  his  countrymen, 
the  consul,  fearing  lest  hereafter,  wheg  he  should  have  re* 
turned  to  a  private  station,  the  same  measures  might  be  used 
against  him,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  confiscation  of  his 
property,  and  other  marks  of  ignominy,  resigned  the  office 
of  consul,  and  removing  all  his  effects  to  Lavinium,  with- 
drew from  the  territories  of  the  state.     Brutus  in  pursuance 

*  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  proposed  to  the  people,  that  all 
who  were  of  the  Tarquinian  family  should  be  banished;  aod 
in  an  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  he  elected  for  his  colleague, 
Publius  Valerius,  who  had  been  his  assistant  in  expelling  the 
royal  family. 

III.  No  person  now  doubted  but  war  would  be  immedi- 
ately commenced  by  the  Tarquinii:  that  event,  however, 
did  not  take  place  so  soon  as  was  expected.  But,  what  they 
entertained  no  apprehension  of,  liberty  was  very  near  being 
lost,  by  secret  machinations  and  treachery.  There  were, 
among  the  Romans,  several  young  men  of  no  inconsiderable 
families,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  had  indulged 

*  their  pleasures  too  freely;  and  being  of  the  same  age,  and 
constant  companions  of  the  younger  Tarquinii,  had  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  princely  style:  the  privileges  of  all 
ranks  being  now  reduced  to  one  level,  these  grew  uneasy  at 
the  restraint  hereby  laid  on  their  irregularities,  and  complain- 
ed heavily  among  themselves,  that  the  liberty  of  others  had 

*  imposed  slavery  on  them.  ^^  A  king  was  a  human  being; 
from  him  might  a  request  be  obtained,  whether  right  or 
wrong;  with  him  there  was  room  for  favour,  and  for  acts  of 
kindness;  he  could  be  angry,  and  he  could  forgive;  he  knew 
a  distinction  between  a  friend  and  an  enemy.  But  the  law 
was  a  deaf  inexorable  being,  calculate<l  rather  for  the  safety 
and  advantage  of  the  poor,  than  of  the  rich;  and  admitted  of 
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no  relaxation  or  indulgence,  if  its  bounds  were  transgressed. 
Men  being  liable  to  so  many  mistakes,  to  have  no  other 
security  but  innocence  is  a  hazardous  situation.'^  While 
their  minds  were  in  this  discontented  state,  ambassadors  ar- 
rived  from  the  Tarquinii,  who,  without  any  mention  of  their 
restoration,  demanded  only  their  effects:  the  senate,  having 
granted  them  an  audience,  continued  their  deliberations  on 
the  subject  for  several  days,  being  apprehensive  that  a  re- 
fusal to  give  them  up,  would  afford  a  plausible  reason  for  a 
war,  and  the  giving  them  up,  a  fund  in  aid  of  it.  Mean- 
while the  ambassadors  were  busily  employed  in  schemes  of 
another  nature:  whilst  they  openly  demanded  the  effects, 
they  were  secredy  forming  a  plan  for  recovering  the  throne, 
and  addressing  themselves  to  the  young  nobles,  seemingly 
on  the  business  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  in  charge, 
they  made  trial  of  their  depositions.  To  those  who  lent  an 
ear  to  their  suggestions,  they  delivered  letters  from  the 
Tarquinii,  and  concerted  measures  with  them  for  receiving 
those  princes  privately  into  the  city  by  night. 

IV.  The  business  was  first  intrusted  to  the  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Vitellii,  and  those  of  the  name  of  Aquiilii;  a.sister 
of  the  Vitellii.had  been  married  to  the  consul  Brutus,'  and 
there  were  two  sons  bom  of  that  marriage,  now  grown  up, 
Tifus  and  Tibcfrius:  these  were  led  in,  by  their  uncles,  to 
take  part  in  the  design;  and  several  others  of  the  young  no- 
bility  were  drawn  into  the  conspiracy,  whose  names,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  unknown.  ■  In  the  meanwhile,  the  opi- 
nion of  those,  who  advised  the  giving  up  of  the  property, 
having  prevailed  in  the  senate,  this  afforded  the  ambassadors 
a  pretext  for  remaining  in  the  city,  because  they  had  been 
allowed  time  by  the  consuls  to  procure  carriages  for  the . 
conveyance  of  the  effects  of  the  princes;  all  which  time  they 
spent  in  consultations  with  the  conspirators,  and  had,  by 
pressing   instances,  prevailed  upon  them  to  send  letters  for 

the  Tarquinii;  for  ^^  without  these,  how  co.uld  they  be   so 
VOL.  u — P. 
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fully  assured,  as  an  affair  of  that  high  importance  required, 
that  the  report  of  the  ambassadors  was  not  groundless?" 
These  letters,  given  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  proved 
the  means  of  detecting  the  plot:  for  the  day  before  that  on 
which  they  were  to  return  to  the  Tarquinii,  the  ambassadors 
happening  to  sup  with  the  Vitellii,  and  the  conspirators 
having  here  in  private  had  much  conversation,  as  was  natu- 
ral, on  the  subject  of  their  new  enterprise,  their  discourse 
was  overheard  by  one  of  the  slaves  who  had,  before  this,  dis- 
covered that  such  a  design  was  in  agitation,  but  waited  for 
this  opportunity,  until  the  letters  should  be  given  to  the  am- 
bassadors; because  these,  being  seized,  would  furnish  full 
proof  of  the  transaction.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  they 
were  delivered,  he  made  a  discovery  of  the  affair  to  the  con- 
suls. The  consuls,  setting  out  from  home  directly,  and  appre- 
hending the  ambassadors  and  conspirators  in  the  fact,  effectu- 
ally crushed  the  affair  without  any  tumult;  taking  particular 
care,  with  regard  to  the  letters,  that  they  should  not  escape 
them.  They  instantly  threw  the  traitors  into  chains,  but  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  with -regard  to  proceeding  against  the 
ambassadors;  and  though,  by  their  behaviour,  they  had  de- 
served to  be  treated  as  enemies,  yet  regard  to  the  law  of 
nations  prevailed. 

V.  With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  princes,  which  they 
had  before  ordered  to  be  restored,  the  business  was  now  laid 
before  the  senate  for  re-consideration;  and  they,  actuated 
entirely  by  resentment,  decreed,  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
stored, but  converted  to  the  use  of  the  state.  •  They  were, 
therefore,  given  up  to  the  commons  as  plunder,  with  the 
intent,  that  these,  after  such  an  act  of  violence  against  the 
princes,  as  the  seizing  of  their  effects,  might  for  ever  lose  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  them.  The  land  of  the  Tarquinii, 
which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  being  consecrated 
to  the  god  of  war,  has,  from  that  time,.been  called  the  Field 
of  Mars.    It  happened,  that  there  was  then  on  that  ground 
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a  crop  of  corn,  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  because  it  would  be 
an  impiety  to  make  use  of  this  produce  of  the  field,  a  great 
number  of  men  were  sent  in  at  once,  who,  having  cut  it  down, 
carried  it  in  baskets,  and  threw  it,  grain  and  straw  together, 
into  the  Tiber,  whose  waters,  were  low  at  that  .time,  as  li 
generally  the  case  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  heaps  of 
com  then  being  frequently  stopped  for  a  while  in  the  shal- 
lows, and  having  contracted  a  covering  of  mud,  sunk,  and, 
remained  fixed,  and  by  these  means,  with  the  afflux  of  other 
materials  which  the  stream  is  apt  to  carry  down,  an  island* 
was  gradually  formed.  I  suppose  that  mounds  were  after- 
wards added,  and  assistance  given  by  art,  to  raise  the  surface 
to  its  present  height,  and  give  it  suflScient  firmness  to  sup- 
port temples  and  porticoes.  After  the  people  had  made 
phmder  of  the  effects  of  the  princes,  the  traitors  were  con- 
demned and  executed.  And  the  execution  was  the  more 
remarkable  on  this  account,  that  his  office  of  consul  imposed 
on  a  father  the  severe  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  on  his 
own  sons;  and  that  he,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  present 
as  a  spectator,  was  yet  the  very  person  whom  fortune  pitched 
on  to  exact  the  penalty  of  their  offence.  The  youths,  all  of 
the  first  distinction,  stood  tied  to  stakes,  but  the  sons  of  the 
consul  entirely  engaged  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  as  if  the 
others  were  persons  unknown;  and  people  felt  compassion 
not  only  for  their  punishment,  but  even  for  the  crime  by 
which  they  had  brought  it  on  themselves:  to  think  that 
**  they  cojiild,  during  that  year  particularly,  have  been  induced 
to  entertain  a  design  of  betraying  their  country^  just  deliver-^ 
ed  froiii  tyranny,  their  father  its  deliverer,  the  consulship, 
which  had  commenced  in  the  Junian  family,  the  patriciaas, 
commons,  in  a  word,  whatever  Rome  held  in  highest  vene- 
ration, into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  formerly  a  tyrannical 
king,  now  an  enraged  exile."    The  consuls  mounted  their 

*  Between  the  Janicalum  and  tbe  citj.     It  was  afterwards  called  the 
Holy  island,  from  the  number  of  temples  built  upon  it. 
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throne,  and  the  lictors  were  sent  to  inflict  the  punishment: 
after  stripping  the  criminak  naked,  they  beat  them  with 
rods,  and  beheaded  them;  whilst,  through  the  whole  process 
of  the  affair,  the  looks  and  countenance  of  Brutus  afforded  an 
extraordinary  spectacle,  the  feelings  of  the  father  often  sQnig^ 
gling  with  the  character  of  the  magistrate  enforcing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  Justice  done  to  the  offenders,  in  or- 
der to  exhibit  a  striking  example  for  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
in  their  treatment^of  the  several  pakties,  they  gave,  as  a  re- 
ward to  the  discoverer  of  the  treason,  a  sum  of  money  out 
of  the  treasury,  his  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 
This  man  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  was  made  free  by  the 
Vindicta«*  Some  think  that  the  term  ^  Vindicu"  was  taketk 
from  him,  his  name  having  been  Vindicius:  after  him,  it  ob- 
tained,  as  a  rule,  that  whoever  was  made  free  in  that  man- 
ner, should  be  considered  and  admitted  a  citizen. 

VI.  Tarquinius,  on  being  informed  of  these  transactions, 

'  became  inflamed,  not  only  with  grief  for  the  disappointment 
of  such  promising  hopes,  but  with  hatred  and  resentment; 
and  finding  every' pass  shut  against  secret  plots,  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  open  war;  and  to  that  end,  he  went 
round  to  all  the  cities  of  Etruria,  in  the  character  of  a  sup- 
pliant, addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  people  of  Veil 

,  and  Tarquinii,  intreating  them,  ^^  not  to  suffer  him,  who  was 
sprung  from  themselves,  and  of  the.  same  blood;  who  was 
lately  possessed  of  so  great  a  kingdom,  now  exiled  and  in 
want,  to  perish  before  their  eyes,  together  with  the  young 
men  his  sons.    Others  had  been  invited  hotk  foreign  coun- 

*  The  vindicta  was  a  rod,  or  wand,  with  which  the  consul,  in  early 
times,  afterwards  the  city-pnetor,  stmck  the  slaye  presented  to  him  for 
enfranchisement,  the  owner  having  previously  given  him  a  slight  blow, 
and  let  him  go  out  of  his  hands.  The  preetor  then  gfare  the  rod  to  a  lictor^ 
who  likewise  struck  the  person  manumitted.  He  was  then  registered  as 
a  freeman,  and  assumed  the  cap,  the  symbol  of  liberty,  with  much  cere- 
mony, in  the  temple  of  Feronia. 
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tries  to  Rome,  to  fill  the  throne;  but  he,  when  in  possession 
of  the  government,  and  while  he  was  employing  his  arms  in 
extending  the  limits  of  the  RoiJ^n  empire,  was  expelled  by 
a  villainous  conspiracy  of  men  who  were  most  closely  con* 
nected  with  him;  who,  because  no  one  of  their  number  was. 
qualified  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  had  forcibly  shared 
the  several^ parts  of*  it  among  them,  and  had  given  upliis 
property  to  be  plundered  by  the  populace,  to  the  intent  that 
all  might  be  equally  guilty.  He  •nly  wished  to  be  restored 
to  his  own  tountry  and  crown,  and  to  be  avenged  on  his 
ungrateful  subjects.  He  besought  them  to  support  and  assist 
him,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  take  revenge  for  the  injuries 
which  they  themselves  had  sustained  of  old,  for  their  legions 
so  often  slaughtered,  and  their  lands  taken  from  them." 
These  arguments  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  Veientii^ns, 
every  one  of  whom  earnestly,  and  with  menaces,  declared 
that  they  ought  now  at  least,  with  a  Roman  at  their  head,  to 
efface  the  memory  of  their  disgraces^  and  recover,  by  arms, 
what  they  had  lost.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  were  moved 
by  his  name,  and  his  relation  to  themselves:  they  thought  it 
redounded  to  their  honour,  that  their  countrymen  should 
reign  at  Rome.  Thus  two  armies  of  two  states  followed 
Tarquinius  to  demand  bis  restoration,  and  prosecute  war 
against  the  Romans.  When  they  advanced  into  the  Roman 
territories,  the  consuls  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Valerius  led  the  infantry^  in  order  of  battle;  Brutus,  with  the 
cavalry,  marched  at  some  distance  before  them,  in  order  to 
procure  intelligence.  In  like  manner,  the  vanguard  of  the 
enemy  i|gs  composed  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Aruns  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son;  the  king  himself  followed 
with  the  legions.  Aruns,  perceiving  at  a  distance,  by  the 
lictors,  that  a  consul  was  there,  and  afterwards,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  plainly  distinguishing  Brutus  by  his  face,  became 
inflamed  with  rage,  and  cried  out,  *^  That  is  the  man  who 
has  driven  us  as  exiles  from  our  country ;  see  how  he  marches 
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in  state,  decorated  witlv  our  eosigns:  ye  gods,  avengers  of 
kings,  assist  me!"  He  then  spurred  on  his  horse,  and  drove 
furiously  against  the  consul.  •  Brutus  perceived  that  the  at- 
tack was  meant  for  hifti;  and  as  it  was  at  that  time  reckoned 
mot  improper  for  generals  themselves  to  engage  in  fight,  he 
eagerly  offered  himself  to  the  combat;  and.  they  advanced 
against  each  other  with  such  furious  aniihosity,  neither  think- 
ing of  guarding  his  own  person,  but  solely  intent  on  wound- 
ing his  enemy,  that,  in  the  violence  of  the  conflict,  each  of 
them  received  his  antagonist's  spear  in  his  body^  through 
his  buckler,  and  being  entangled  together  by  the  two  spears, 
they  both  fell  lifeless  from  their  horses.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rest  of  the  cavalry  began  to  engage,  and  were  shortly  af- 
ter joined  by  the  infantry:  a  battle  then  ensued,  in  which 
victory  seemed  alternately  to  incline  to  either  party,  the 
advantages  being  nearly  equal:  for  the  right  wings  of  both 
armies  got  the  better,  and  the  left  were  worsted.  At  length 
the  Veientians,  accustomed  to  be  vanquished  by  the  Roman 
troops,  were  routed  and  dispersed:  the  Tarquinians,  a  new 
enemy,  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  even,  on  their  side^ 
made  the  Romans  give  way. 

VII.  Though  such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle,  yet  so  great* 
terror  took  possession  of  Tarquinius  and  the  Etrurians,  that, 
giving  up  the  enterprise  as  impracticable,  both  armies,  the 
Veientian  and  the  Tarquinian,  retired  by  night  to  their  Re- 
spective countries.  To  the  accounts  of  this  battle,  writers 
have  added  miracles;  that,  during  the  silence  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  a  loud  voice  was  uttered  from  the  Arsian  wood, 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Sylvanus,<«in  these 
words:  ^  The  number  of  the  Etrurians  who  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement was  the  greater  by  one.  The  Romans  have  the 
victory."  The  Romans  certainly  departed  from  the  field  as 
conquerors,  the  Etrurians  as  vanquished:  for  when  day  ap* 
peared,  and  not  one  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  the  consul, 
Publius  Valerius,  collected  the  spoils,  and  returned  in  tri- 
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umph  to  Rome.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  his  colleague 
¥rith  the  utmost  degree  of  magnificeDce  which  those  times 
could  aflord;  but  a  much  higher  mark  of  h9n6ur  to  the  de- 
ceased, was  the  grief  expressed  by  the  public,  singularly  re« 
markable  in  this  particular,  that  the  matrons  mourned  for 
him  as  for  a*  parent,  during  a  whole  year,  in  gratitude  for 
bis  vigorous  exertions  in  avenging  the  cause  of  violated 
chastity.  In  a  little  time,  the  consul  who  survived,  so  change- 
able are  the  minds  of  the  populace,  from  having  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity,  became  an  object  not  only  of 
jealousy,  but  of.  suspicion,  attended  with  a  charge  of  an 
atrocious  nature:  it  was  given  out  that  he  aspired  at  the 
sovereignty,  because  he  had  not  substituted  a  colleague  in 
the  room  of  Brutus;  and  besides,  was  building  a  house  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Velia,  which,  in  such  a  lofty  and 
strong  situation,  would  be  an  impregnable  fortress.  The  con- 
sul's mind  was  deeply  affected  with  concern  and  indignation, 
at  finding  that  such  reports  were  circulated  and  believed;  he 
therefore  summoned  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and,  order- 
ing theiasces  to  be  lowered,*  mounted  the  rostrum.  It  was 
a  sight  highly  pleasing  to  the  multitude,  to  find  the  ensigns 
of  sovereignty  lowered  to  them,  and  an  acknowledgment  thus 
openly  given,  that  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  people  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  consul.  Attention  being  ordered, 
the  consul  extolled  the  good  fortune  of  his  colleague,  who, 
*^  after  having  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country, 
and  being  raised  to  the  highest  post  of  honour,  met  with 
death  while  fighting  in  defence  of  the  republic,  when  his 
glory  had  arrived  at  full  maturity,  without  having  excited 
jealousy:  whereas  he  himself,  surviving  his  glory,  was  be- 
come an  object  of  calumny;  and  from  the  character  of  de- 
liverer of  his  country,  had  sqnk  to  a  level  with  the  Aquillii 

*  At  the  same  time,  be  took  the  axes  out  of  the  fasces,  and  they  were 
nerer,  afterwards,  carried  in  the  fasces  of  the  eonsuls  within  the  city. 
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and  Vitellii.  Will  no  degree  of  merit  then,"  said  he^  *^eve;^ 
gain  your  confidence,  so  far  as  to  be  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  suspicion?  Could  I  have  the  least  apprehension  that  i,  the 
bitterest  enemy  to  kings,  should  undergo  the  charge  of  aim- 
ing at  kingly  power?  Supposing  that  I  dwelt  in  the  very 
citadel,  and  in  the  Capitol,  could  I  believe  that  I  was  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  my  countrynten?  Does  my  reputation  among 
you  depend  on  so  mere  a  trifle?  (s  my  title  to  your  confi- 
dence so  slightly  founded,  that  it  is  more  to  be  considered 
where  I  am,  than  what  I  am?  Citizens,  the  house  of  Publius 
Valerius  shall  be  no  obstruction  to  your  freedom;  the  Velian 
mount  shall  be  secure  to  you:  I  will  not  only  bring  down 
my  house  to -the  plain,  but  will  fix  it  under  the  hiU,  that  your 
dwellings  may  overlook  that  of  your  suspected  countryman. 
Let  those  build  on  the  Velian  mount  to  whom  ye  can  better 
intrust  your  liberty  than  to  Publius  Valerius.''  Immediately 
all  the  materials  were  brought  down  from  the  Velian  mount, 
and  the.  house  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the 
temple  of  victory  now  stands. 

VI I L  Some  laws  were  then  proposed  by  the  -consul, 
which  not  only  cleared  him  from  all  suspicion  of  a  design  to 
possess  himself  of  regal  power,  but  whose  tendency  was  so 
contrary  thereto,  that  they  even  rendered  him  popular, 
and  from  thence  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Publicola.  Such 
particularly,  was  that  concerning;  an  appeal  to  the  people 
against^the^jdccrees^of  the  niagistrates^  and  that  which  de- 
voted both  the  person  and  goods  of  any  who  should  form 
a  design  of  assuming  regal  power.  These  lairs  were  highly 
acceptable  to  the  populace^  and  having  eifected  the  ratifi- 
cation of  them,  while  alone  in  office,  in  order  that  the  credit 
of  them  might  be  entirely  his  own,  he  then  held  an  assembly 
for  the  election  of  a  new  colleague.  The  consul  elected  was 
Spurius  Lucretius,  who,  being  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
too  feeble  to  support  the  duties  of  his  office,  died  in  a  few 
days  after.   Marcus  Horatius  Pulvillus  was   substitut<sd  in 
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the  room  of  Lucretius.  In  some  old  writers  I  find  no  men* 
tioD  of  Lucretius  as  consul;  they  place  Horatius  as  imme* 
diate  successor  to  Brutus:  I  suppose  he  was  not  taken  no- 
tice of,  because  his  consulate  was  not  signalized  by  any  im* 
portanc  transaction.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol 
had  not  yet  been  dedicated;  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Hora* 
titts  cast  lots  which  should  perform  the  dedication,  and  it 
fell  to  Horatius.  Publicola  set  out  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Veientians.  The  friends  of  Valerius  showed 
more  displeasure,  than  the  occasion  merited,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  temple  so  celebrated  being  given  to  Horatius.  Hav- 
ing endeavoured,  by  every  means,  tp  prevent  its  taking  place, 
and  all  their  attempts  having  failed  of  success,  when  the 
epnsul  .had  already  laid  bis  hand  on  the  door-post,  and 
was  employed  in  oflFering  prayers  to  the  gods,  they  hastily 
addressed  him  with  the  shocking  intelligence,  that  his  son 
was  dead,  and  insisted  that  his  family  being  thus  defiled,  he 
could  not  dedicate  the  temple.  Whether  he  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  intelligence,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  great 
firmness  of  mind,  we  are  not  informed  with  certainty,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  conjecture;  but  be  was  no  farther  diverted  from 
the  business  he  was  engaged  in,  by  that  information,  than 
just  to  give  orders  that  the  body  should  be  buried;  and,  still 
holding  the  post,  he  finished  his  prayer>  and  dedicated  the 
temple.  Such  were  the  transactions  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  occurred  during  the  first  year  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  royal  family.  Ihe  next  consuls  appointed  y.  r.  ub. 
were,  Publius  Valerius,  a  second  time,  and  Titus  B-  ^'  ^^' 
Lucretius* 

IX.  Meanwhile^  the  Tarquinii  had  carried  their  com* 
pbonts  to  Lars  Porsena,  king  of  Clusium;  and  there,  mixing 
admonitions  with  intreaties,  they  at  one  time  besought  him 
that  he  would  not  suffer  those,  who  derived  their  origin  from 
Etruria,  and  were  of  the  same  blood  and  name,  to  qpend 
their  lives  in  poverty  and  exile;  then  warned  him*^^  not  to 

VOL.  I.— Q 
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let  thi9  new  practice  of  dethroning  kings  proceed  without 
chastisement;  adding,  that  liberty  had  in  itself  sufficient 
sweets  to  allure  others  to  follow  the  example,  unless 
kings  would  show  the  same  degree  of  vigour,  in  support 
of  kingly  power,  which  the  people  exerted  to  wrest .  it 
from  them:  the  highest  ranks  would  be  reduced  to  a  le- 
vel with  the  lowest:  there  would  be  no  dignjity,  no  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  several  members  of  society:  there  would 
soon  be  an  end  of  regal  authority,  which  among  gods  and 
men  had  heretofore  been  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  es- 
timation." Porsena,  considering,  it  as  highly  conducive  to 
the  honour  of  Etruria,  tbat  there  should  be  a  king  at  Rome, 
and  also  that  that  king  should  be  of  Etrurian  race,  led 
an  army  to  Rome,  determined  to  support  his  pretensions 
by  force  of  arms.  Never  on  any  former  occasion  were  the 
senate  struck  with  such  terror,  so  powerful  was  the  state  of 
Clusium  at  that  time,  and  so  great  the  name  of  Porsena: 
nor  were  they  in  dread  of  their  enemies  only,  but  also  of 
their  own  countrymen;  lest  the  Roman  populace,  over* 
come  by  their  fears,  might  admit  the  kings  into  the  city, 
an4  for  the  sake  of  peace,  submit*  to  slavery*  The  senate, 
therefore,  at  this  season  practised  many  conciliatory  mea- 
sures toward  the  commons:  their  first  care  was  applied  to 
the.  markets,  and  people  were  sent,  some  to  the  Volscians  * 
others  to  Cumee,  to  purchase  com;  the  privilege  also  of  sell- 
ing salt,  because  the  price  had  been  raised  to  an  extravagant 
height,  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and 
placed  entirely  under  the  management  of  government;  the 
commons  were  also  exempted  from  port  duties  and  taxes, 
that  the  public  expenses  might  fall  upon  the  rich,  who  were 
equal  to  the  burthen,  the  poor  paying  tax  sufficient  if  they 
educated  their  children.  This  indulgent  care  preserved  such 
harmony  in  the  state,  even  during  the  people's  severe  suffer- 
ings afterwards,  from  siege  and  famine,  that  the  name,  of 
king  was  abhorred  by  all;  nor  did  any  single  person,  in  after 
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times,  ever  acquire  such  a  high  degree  of  popularity  by  art- 
ful intrigues,  as  the  whole  senate  then  obtained  by  their  wise 
administration* 

X.  As  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  every  one  removed  hastily 
from  the  country  into  the  city,  on  every  side  of  which  strong 
guards  were  posted.  Some  parts  seemed  well  secured  by 
the  walls,  others  by  the  Tiber  running  close  to  them*  The 
Sublician  bridge  was  very  near  affording  the  enemy  an  en- 
trance,  had  it  not  been  for  one  man,  Horatius  Cocles:  no 
other  bulwark  bad  the  fortune  of  Rome  on  that  day.  He 
happehed  to  be  posted  on  guard  at  the  bridge,  and  when  he 
saw  the  Janiculum  taken  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  the  enemy 
pouring  down  from  thence  in  full  speed,  his  countrymen  in 
disorder  and  confusion  no  longer  attempting  opposition,  but 
quitting  their  ranks,  he  caught  hold  of  every  one  that  he 
could,  and,  appealing  to  gods  and  men,  assured  them  that 
'*  it  was  in  vain  that  they  fled,  after  deserting  the  post  which 
could  protect  them;  that  if  they  passed  the  bridge,  and  left 
it  behind  them,  they  would  soon  see  greater  numbers  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Palatium  and  the  Capitol  than  in  the  Janicu- 
lum; wherefore  he  advised  ftnd  warned  them  to  break  down 
the  bridge,  by  their  swords,  fire,  or  any  other  effectual  means, 
while  he  should  sustain  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  as  long  as 
it  was  possible  for  one  person  to  withstand  them/'  He  then 
advanced  to  the  first  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  being  easily 
distinguished  from  those  who  showed  their  backs  in  retreat* 
ing  from  the  fight,  by  his  facing  to  the  front,  with  his  arms 
prepared  for.  action^  he  astonished  the  enemy  by  such  won- 
derful intrepidity.  Shame  however  prev^led  on  two  to  re- 
main with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius,  both 
of  them  men  of  distinguished  families  and  characters:  with 
their  assistance  he,  for  a  time,  supported  the  first  storm, 
and  the  most  furious  part  of  the  fight.  Even  these  he  sent 
back,  when  the  bridge  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  those  who 
were  employed  in  breaking  it  down  called  upon  them  to  re- 
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tire;  then  darting  fierce  menacing  looks  at  each  of  the  leaders 
of  the    Etrurians,  he  sometimes  challenged  them  singly, 
sometimes  upbraided  them  altogether,  as  slaves  of  haughty 
kings^  who,  incapable  of  relishing  liberty  themselves,  had 
come  to  wrest  it  from  others.    For  a  considerable  time  they 
hesitated,  looking  about  for  some  other  to  begin  the  combat: 
shame  at  length  put  their  troops  in  motion,  and,  setting  up  a 
shout,  they  poured  their  javelins  from  all  sides  against  their 
single  opponent:  all  which,  having  stuck  in  the  shield  with 
which  he  guarded  himself,  and  he  still  persisting  with  the 
same  undaunted  resolution,  and  with  haughty  strides,  to  keep 
possession  of  his  post,  they  had  now  resolved,  by  making  a 
violent  push,  to  force  him  from  it,  when  the  crash  of  the 
falling  bridge,  and  at  the  same  time  a  shout  raised  by  the 
Romans,  for  joy  at  having  completed  their  purpose,  filled 
them  with  sudden  dismay,  and  stopped  them  from  proceed- 
ing in  the  attempt.    Then  Codes  said,  •*  Holy  father,  Tibe- 
rinus,  I  beseech  thee  to  receive  these  arms,  and  this  thy 
soldier,  into  thy  propitious  stream.''    With  these  words, 
armed  as  he  was,  he  leaped  down  into  the  Tiber,  and  through 
showers  of  darts  which  fell  around  him,  swam  safe  across  to 
his  friends,  having  exhibited  a  degree  of  intrepidity  which,  in 
after  times,  was  more  generally  celebrated  than  believed. 
The  state  showed  a  grateful  sense  of  such  high  desert;  a 
statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Comitium,  with  a. grant  of 
land  as  large  as  be  could  plough  completely  in  one  day.  The 
zeal  of  private  persons  too  was  conspicuous,  amidst  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  public;  for,  great  as  the 
scarcity  then  was,,  every  one  contributed  something  to  him, 
in  proportion  to  the  stock  of  their  family,  abridging  them- 
selves of  their  own  proper  support. 

XI.  Porsena,  disappointed  of  success  in  this  first  effort, 
changed  his  plan  from  an  assault  to  a  blockade;  and,  leaving 
aibrce  sufficient  to  secure  the  Janiculum,  encamped  his  main 
body  in  the  plain  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,. at  the  same 
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time  colkctiDg  ships  from  all  quarteni,  at  once  to  guard  the 
passage,  that  no  corn  should  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  to 
enable  his  troops  to  cross  over  the  river  in  different  places, 
as  occasion  offered,  to  lay  waste  the  country.  In  a  short 
time  he  extended  his  depredations  so  successfully,  through 
every  part  of  the  Roman  territories,  that  people  were  obliged 
to  convey  their  effects  into  the  city,  as  also  their  cattle,  which 
no  one  would  venture  to  drive  without  the  gates.  The  Etru- 
rians were  permitted  to  act  in  this  uncontrolled  manner,  not 
so  much  through  fear,  as  design;  for  Valerius  the  consul, 
intent  on  gainitig  an  opportunity  of  making  an  unexpected 
attack  on  a  large  number  of  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
unprepared,  overlooked  trifling  advantages,  reserving  his 
force  for  a  severe  revenge  on  a  more  important  occasion. 
With  this  view,  in  order  to  allure  the  plunderers,  he  gave 
orders  to  his  men  to  drive  out  some  cattle  through  the  £&•- 
quiline  gate,  wbidi  was  at  the  opposite  side  from  the  enemy; 
judging  that  these  would  soon  get  information  of  it,  because, 
during  the  blockade  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  many  of 
the  slaves  turned  traitors  and  deserted.  Accordingly  they 
were  informed  of  it  by  a  deserter,  and  passed  over  the  river 
in  much  greater  numbers  than  usual,  in  hopes  of  getting  pos* 
session  of  the  entire  booty.  Publius  Valerius  then  ordered 
Titus  Herminius,  with  a  email  body  of  men,  to  lie  concealed 
near  the  two-mile  stone  on  the  Gabian  road;  Spurius  Lar- 
tius,  with  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  to  stand  at  the  Col- 
line  gate  until  the  enemy  should  pass  by,  and  then  to  take 
post  in  their  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  river:  the 
other  consul,  Titus  Lucretius,  with  some  companies  of  foot, 
marched  out  (rf*  the  Nevian  gate;  Valerius  himself  led  down 
his  chosen  cohorts  from  the  Ccelian  mount,  and  these  were 
the  first  who  were  observed  by  the  enemy.  Herminius,  as 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  alarm  was  taken,  rushed  out 
from  his  ambush,  to  take  his  share  in  the  fray,  and  while  the 
Etrurians  were  busied  in  forming  an  opposition  to  ValeriuS| 
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fell  upon  their  rear;  the  shout  was  returned,  both  from  the 
right  and  from  the  left;  from  the  CoUine  gate  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Neevian  on  the  other.  The  plunderers  being  thus 
surrounded,  destitute  of  strength  to  make  head  against  their 
adversaries,  and  shut  out  from  all  possibility  of  a  retreat,  were 
cut  to  pieces.  After  this  the  Etrurians  confined  their  ravages 
to  narrower  limits. 

XII.  The  siege  continued  notwithstanding,  and  provisions 
becoming  exceedingl}'  scarce  and  dear,  Porsena  entertained 
hopes,' that,  by  remaining  quiet  in  his  present  position,  he 
should  become  master  of  the  city;  when  Caius  Mucius,  a 
noble  youth,  filled  with  indignation  on  reflecting  that  the 
Roman  people,  while  they  were  in  bondage  under  their  kings, 
were  never  in  any  war  besieged  by  any  enemy,  and  that  the 
same  people,  now  in  a  state  of  freedom,  were  held  besibged 
by  those  very  Etrurians  whose  armies  they  had  often  routed, 
resolved,  therefore,  by  some  great  and  daring  effort,  to  re- 
move such  reproach.  At  first  he  designed  to  make  his  way 
into  the  .enemy^s  camp,  without  communicating  his  intention; 
but  afterwards,  dreading  lest^  if  he  should  go  without  the 
order  of  the  consuls,  and  the  knowledge  of  any,  he  might  be 
apprehended  by  the  Roman  guards,  and  brought  back  as  a 
deserter,  an  imputation  for  which  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  city  would  afford  plausible  grounds,  he  applied  to  the 
senate,  and  told  them,  *^  Fathers,  I  intend  to  cross  the  Tiber, 
and  to  enter,  if  I  can,  the  enemy^s  camp^not  to  seek  for 
plunder,  or  to  revenge  their  depredatidns  in  kind;  the  blow 
which  I  meditate,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  is  of  more  im- 
portance*^' The  senate  gave  their  approbation,  and  he  set 
out  with  a  sword  concealed  under  his  garment*  When  he 
came  into  the  camp,  he  took  his  place  close  to  the  king's  tri- 
bunal, where  a  very  great  crowd  was  assembled*  It  happened 
that,  at  this  time,  the  soldiers  were  receiving  their  pay,  and 
a  secretary,  sitting  beside  the  king,  and  dressed  nearly  in 
the  same  manner,  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  business,^ 
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ahd  to  him  the  soldiers  generally  addressed  themselves. 
Mucius,  not  daring  to  inquire  which  was  Porsena,  lest  his 
not  knowing  the  king  should  discover  what  he  was,  fortune 
blindly  directing  the  stroke  where  it  was  not  intended,  slew 
the  secretary  instead  of  the  king.  Then  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape  through  a  passage,  which  with  his  bloody 
weapon  he  cleared  for  himself  among  the  dismayed  crowd, 
a  concourse  of  the  soldiers  being  attracted  by  the  noise,  he 
was  seized  by  the  king's  life-guards,  and  dragged  back. 
Standing  there  single,  among  a  crowd  of  enemies,  before  the 
king's  tribunal,  even  in  this  situation,  in  the  midst  of  for- 
tune's severest  threats,  showing  himself  nu>re  capable  of  in- 
spiring terror  than  of  feeling  it,  he  spoke  to  this  effect:  ^^  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen;  my  name  is  Caius  Mucins.  As  an  enemy, 
I  intended  to  have  slain  an  enemy,  nor  is  my  resolution  less 
firmly  prepared  to  suffer  death  than  to  inflict  it.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  Roman  both  to  act  and  to  suffer  with  fortitude:  nor 
am  I  the  only  one  who  has  harboured  such  designs  against 
you.  There  is  a  long  list,  after  me,  of  candidates  for  the 
same  glorious  distinction.  Prepare,  therefore,  if  you  choose, 
for  a  contest  of  this  sort,  wherein  you  must  every  hour  ea- 

m 

gage  at  the  hazard  of  your  life,  and  have  the  enemy  and  the 
sword  continually  in  the  porch  of  your  pavilion;  this  is  the 
kind  of  war  in  which  we,  Roman  youths,  engage  against  you; 
fear  not  an  army  in  the  field,  nor  in  battle;  the  affair  will  rest 
between  your  single  person,  and  each  of  us,  separately."  The 
king,  inflamed  with  rage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  terrified  at 
the  danger,  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled  round  him,  threaten- 
ing him  with  severe  punishment  unless  he  instantly  explained 
what  those  plots  were,  with  which  he  threatened  him  in  those 
ambiguous  expressions:  '^  Behold/'  said  Mucins,  ^  and  per- 
ceive what  little  account  is  niade  of  the  body,  by  those  who 
have  in  view  the  attainment  of  great  glory;"  and  thrusting 
his  right  hand  into  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  which  had  been 
kindled  for  the  purpose  of  a  sacrifice,  held  it  there  to  bum, 
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as  if  he  were  void  of  all  sense  of  feeling:  on  which  the  king, 
thunderstruck  in  a  manner  by  such  astonishing  behaviour, 
leaped  from  his  seat,  ordered  the  youth  to  be  removed  from 
the  altars,  and  said  to  him,  ^^  Retire  in  safety,  for  the  treat- 
ment which  you  intended  for  me,  was  mild  in  comparison  of 
that  which  you  have  practised  on  yourself.'  I  should  wish 
increase  and  success  to  your  bravery,  if  that  bravery  were 
exerted  on  the  side  of  my  own  country.  However,  I  dis- 
miss you  untouched  and  unhurt;  and  discharge  you  from  the 
penalties,  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  I  might  inflict.''  M ucius 
then,  as  if  to  make  a  return  for  this  act  of  favour,  told  him, 
^'  Since  I  find  you  disposed  to  honour  bravery,  that  you  may 
obtain  from  me  by  kindness  what  you  could  not  by  threats, 
know  that  three  hundred  of  us,  the  principal  youths  in  Rome, 
have  bound  ourselves  to  each  other  by  an  oath,  to  attack 
you  in  this  manner;  my  lot  happened  to  be  first;  the  others 
will  be  with  you,  each  in  his  turn,  according  as  the  lot  shall 
set  him  foremost,  until  fortune  shall  aflford  an  opportunity 
of  succeeding  against  you*" 

XIII.  Mucins,  who  afterwards  got  the  surname  of  Sc«- 
vola,  or  the  left-handed,  from  the  loss  of  his  right  hand, 
being  thus  dismissed,  was  followed  to  Rome  by  ambassa- 
dors from  Porsena.  The  king  had  been  so  deeply  affected 
by  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  in  the  first  at* 
tempt,  from  which  nothing  had  protected  him  but  the  mis- 
take of  the  assailant;  and  by  the  consideration  that  he  was  to 
undergo  the  same  hazard,  as  many  times  as  the  number  of 
the  other  conspirators  amounted  to,  that  he  thought  proper, 
of  his  own  accord,  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
Romans.  During  the  negotiation,  mention  was  made,,  to  no 
purpose,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquinian  family  to  the 
throne;  and  this  proposal  he.  made,  rather  because  he  had  not 
been  able  to  refuse  it  to  the  Tarquinii,  than  from  entertain- 
ing the  slightest  expectation  of  its  being  accepted  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   He  carried  the  point,  respecting  the  giving  up  of  the 
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lands  taken  from  the  Veientians,  and  compelled  the  Romans 
to  submit  to  give  hostages,  if  they  wished  to  see  his  forces 
withdrawn  from  the  Janiculum.  Peace  being  concluded  on 
these  terms,  Porsena  withdrew  hit  troops  from  the  Janicu- 
lum, and  retired  out  of  the  Roman  territories*  To  Caius 
Mucins,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  the  senate  gave  a  tract  of 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Mucian  meadows;  and,  such  honour  being  paid  to 
courage,  excited  even  the  other  sex  to  merit  public  distinc- 
tions. A  young  lady  called  Clflelia,  one  of  the  hostages,  (the 
camp  of  the  Etrurians  happening  to  be  pitched  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,)  evaded  the  vigilance 
of  the  guards,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  her  companions, 
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swam  across  the  Tiber,  through  a  shower  of  darts  discharged 
at  them  by  the  enemy,  and  restored  them  all,  in  safety,  to 
their  freinds  at  Rome.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  this, 
being  at  first  highly  incensed,  he  sent  envoys  to  Rome,  to 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  hostage  Clslia;  as  to  the  rest, 
he  showed  little  concern.  But  his  anger,  in  a  little  time, 
being  (converted  into  admiration,  he  spoke  of  her  exploit  as 
superior  to  those  of  Codes  and  Mucins;  and  declared  that 
as,  in  case  the  hostage  should  not  be  given  up,  he  would  con^ 
sider  tiie  treaty  as  broken  off;  so,  if  she  should  be  surren- 
dered, he  would  send  her  back  to  her  friends  in  safety.  Both 
parties  behaved  with  honour;  the  Romans,  on  their  side,  re- 
turned the  pledge  of  peace,'  agreeably  co  the  treaty,  and  with . 
the  Etrurian  king  merit  found,  not  security  only,  but  ho* 
nours.  After  bestowing  high  compliments  on  the  lady,  he 
told  her  that  he  made  her  a  present  of  half  of  the  hostages, 
with  full  liberty  to  choose  such  as  she  liked.  When  they 
were  all  drawn  out  before  her,  she  is  said  to  have  chosen  the 
very  young  hoys^  which  was  not  only  consonant  to  maiden 
delicacy,  but,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  the  hostages  them- 
selves, highly  reasonable,  that  those  who  were  of  such  an 
age  as  was  most  liable  to  injury,  should^  in  preference,  be 

VOL.1. — R 
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delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  enemies.  Peace  being  thus 
re-established,  the  Romans  rewarded  this  instance  of  intre- 
pidity, so  uncommon  in  the  female  sex,  with  a  mark  of  ho- 
nour as  uncommon,  an  equestrian  statue.  This  was  erected 
at  the  head  of  the  sacred  street. 

XIV.    Very  inconsistent  with  this   peaceful  manner,  in 
which  the  Etrurian  king  retired  from  the  city,  is  the  practice 
handed  down  from  early  times,  and  continued,  among  other 
customary  usages,  even  in  our  own  days,  of  proclaiming  at 
public  sales,  that  they  are  selling  the  goods  of  king  Porsena: 
which  custom  must  necessarily  either  have  taken/its  rise 
originally,  during  the   war,  or  it  must  be  derived  from  a 
milder  source  than  seems  to  belong  to  the  expression,  which 
intimates  that  the  goods  for  sale  were  taken  from  an  enemy. 
Of  the  several  accounts  which  have  been  given,  this  seems 
to  be  the  nearest  to  truth:  that  Porsena,  on  retiring  from 
the  Janiculum,  made  a  present  to  the  Romans  of  his  camp, 
which  was  plentifully  stored  with  provisions  collected  from 
the  neighbouring  fertile  lands  of  Etruria,  the  city  at  that 
time  labouring    under    a  scarcity,  in  consequence    of  the 
long  siege;  and  lest  the  populace,  if  permitted,  might  seize 
)on  them,  as  the  spoil  of  an  enemy,  they  were  set  up  to 
sale,  and  called  the  goods  of  Porsena;  the  appellation  deno- 
ting rather  gratitude  for  the  gift,  than  an  auction  of  the  king's 
property,  which,  besides,  never  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans.     After  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Rome, 
Porsena,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  led  his  troops  in- 
to those  countries  to  no  purpose,  sent  his  son  Aruns,  with 
half  of  his  forces,  to  lay  siege  to  Aricia:  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  attack  struck  the  Aricians  at  first  with  dismay;  but  af* 
terwards  having  collected  aid,  both  from  the  Latine  states 
and  from  Cums,  they  assumed  such  confidence,  as  to  ven- 
ture an  engagement  in  the  field.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
batde,  the  Etrurians  rushed  on  so  furiously,  that  at  the  very 
first  onset  they  put  the  Aricians  to  the  rout:  the  cohorts  from 
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Cumce,  opposing  art  to  force,  moved  a  little  to  one  side;  and 
when  the  enemy,  in  the  impetuosity  of  their  career,  had  pas- 
sed them,  faced  about,  and  attacked  their  rear.  By  these 
means  the  Etrurians,  after  having  almost  gained  the  victory, 
were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces:  a  very  small  part  of  them, 
their  general  being  lost,  and  no  place  of  safety  nearer,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Roine,  without  arms,  and  in  their 
circumstances  and  appearance. merely  like  suppliants;  there 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  provided  with  lodgings: 
when  their  wounds  were  cured,  some  of  them  returned  home, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which 
they  had  experienced.  A  great  number  remained  at  Rome, 
induced  by  the  regard  which  they  had  contracted  for  their 
hosts  and  for  the  city:  they  had  ground  allotted  to  diem  for 
building  houses,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Tuscan 
street. 

XV.  The  next  elected  consuls  were  Publius  Lu-T.  R.  £47. 
cretins,  and  Publius  Valerius  Publicola  a  third  time. 
During  this  year,  ambassadors  came  from  Porsena,  for  the 
last  time,  about  restoring  Tarquinius  to  the  throne*  The 
answer  given  to  them  was,  that  the  senate  would  send  am- 
bassadors to  the  king;  and  accordingly,  without  delay,  a  de^ 
putation.  consisting  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  dignity 
among  the  senators,  was  sent  with  orders  to  acquaint  him, 
that  ^^  it  was  not  because  their  answer  might  not  have  been 
given  in  these  few  words,  that  the  kings  would  not  be  adinit- 
ted,  that  they  had  chosen  to  send  a  select  number  of  their  body 
to  him,  rather  than  to  give  the  answer  to  his  ambassadors  at 
Rome,  but  in  order  that  an  end  might  be  put  for  ever  to  all 
mention  of  that  business;  and  that  the  intercourse  of  mutual 
kindness,  at  present  subsisting  between  them,  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  uneasiness  which  must  arise  to  both  par- 
ties, if  he  were  to  request  what  would  be  destructive  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people;  and  the  Romans,  unless 
they   chose  to  comply  at  the  expense  of  their  own  ruin. 
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must  give  a  refusal  to  a  person,  to  whom  they  would  wish 
to  refuse  nothing:  that  the  Roman  people  were  not  under 
regal  government,  but  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  were  fully 
determined  to  open  their  gates  to  declared  enemies,  rather 
than  to  kings:  that  this  was  the  fixed  resolution  of  every  one 
of  them;  that  the  liberty  of  the  city,  and  the  city  itself,  should 
have  the  same  period  of  existence;  and,  therefore,  to  intreat 
him  that,  if  he  wished  the  safety  of  Rome,  he  would  allow  it 
to  continue  in  its  present  state.''     The  king,  convinced  of 
the  impropriety  of  interfering  any  farther,  replied,  ^^  Since 
this  is  your  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution,  I  will  neither 
teaze  you  by  a  repetition  of  fruitless  applicati6nson  the  same 
subject,  nor  will  I  disappoint  the  Tarquinii,  by  giving  hopes 
of  assistance,  which  they  must  not  expect  from  me.     Let 
them,  whether  they  look  for  war  or  for  quiet,  seek  some 
other  residence  in  their  exile,  that  there  may  subsist  no  cause 
of  jealousy,  to  disturb,  henceforward,  the  good  understand- 
ing, which  I  wish  to  maintain  between  you  and  me."    To 
these  expressions  he  added  acts  still  more  friendly;  the  hos- 
tages, which  remained  in  his  possession,  he  restored,  and 
gave  back  the  Veientian  land,  of  which  the  Romans  had  been 
deprived  by  the  treaty  at  the  Janiculum.    Tarquinius,  find<* 
ing  all  hopes  of  his  restoration  cut  off,  retired  for  refuge  to 
Tusculum,  to  his  father-in-law,  Mamilius  Octavius.    Thus 
peace  and  confidence  were  firmly  established  between  the 
Romans  and  Porsena. 

T.  R  249.  XVI.  The  next  consuls  were  Marcus  Valerius  and 
B.  C.  60S.  Publius  Postumius.  During  this  year,  war  was  carried 
on,  with  success,  against  the  Sabines,  and  the  consuls  had  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  The  Sabines,  afterwards,  preparing  for  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  a  more  formidable  manner;  to  oppose 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  any  sudden 
danger  which  might  arise  from  the  side  of  Tusculum,  where, 
though  war  was  not  openly  declared,  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  was  intended,  Publius  Valerius,  a  fourth  time, 
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and  Titus  Lucretins,  a  tecond  time,  were  chosen  con-y  j^  ^^ 
suls.  A  tumult  which  arose  among  tM^  Sabine s,  be-  ^^*  ^Of* 
tween  the  advocates  for  peace  and  those  for  war,  was  the  means 
of  transferring  a  considerable  part  of  their  strength  to  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  For  Atta  Ckusus,  called  afterwards  at  Rome 
Apprus  Claudius,  being  zealous  in  favour  of  peaceful  mea- 
sures, but  overpowered  by  the  turbulent  promoters  of  war, 
and  unable  to  make  head  against  their  faction,  withdrew  from 
Regillum  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  ad- 
herents.^ 1  hese  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens^ 
and  had  land  assigned  them  beyond  the  Anio.  They  have 
been  called  the  old  Claudian  tribe,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  new  members,  who,  coming  from  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  were  afterwards  added  to  that  tribe.  Appius  was 
elected  into  the  senate,  and  soon  acquired  a  reputation  among 
the  most  eminent.  The  consuls,  in  prosecution  of  the  war, 
marched  their  army  into  the  Sabine  territories,  and,  after 
reducing  the  power  of  the  enemy,  by  wasting  their  lands, 
and  afterwards  in  battle,  to  such  a  degree,  that  there  was 
no  room  to  apprehend  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  that  quarter 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  In 
the  ensuing  year,  when  Agrippa  Menenius  and  y,  r,  351 
Publius  Postumius  were  consuls,  died  Publius  *•  ^*  *®*- 
Valerius,  a  man  universally  allowed  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  in  8uperit>r  talents  both  for  war  and  peace,  full  of 
glory,  but  in  such  slender  circumstances,  that  he  left  not 
sufficient  to  defi*ay  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  the  matrons  went  into 
mourning  for  him,  as  they  had  done  for  Brutus.  During 
the  same  y^ar,  tw6  of  the  Latine  colonies,  Pometia  and  Cora 
Itvolted  to  the  Auruncians,  and  war  was  undertaken  against 
that  people;  a  very  numerous  army,  with  which  they  boldly 
attempted  to  oppose  the  consuls,  who  were  entering  their 

*  Not  less  than  fire  thousand  families  accompanied  him. 
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borders,  was  entirely  routed,  mnd  th^  Auruncians  competted 
to  make  their  last  slind  at  Pometia:  nor  was  the  carnage 
less  after  the  battle  was  over,  than  during  its  continuance; 
there  were  greater  numbers  slain  than  taken,  and  those  who 
were  made  priscmers,  were  in  general  put  to  death;  nay,  in 
the  violence  of  their  rage,  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  foes 
in  arms,  the  enemy  spared  not  ev^n  the  hostages,  three  hun- 
dred of  whom  had  been  formerly  put  into  their  hands.  Dur- 
ing this  year  also  there'  was  a  triumph  at  Rome. 
T  R  252  -'^VIL  The  succeeding  consuls,  Opitet  Virgi- 
B.  C.  600.  nius  and  Spurius  Cassius,  attacked  Pometia,  at 
first  by  storm,  afterwards  by  regular  approaches.*  The 
Auruncians,  actuated  rather  by  implacable  hatred,  than  by 
any  hope  of  success,  and  without  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity,  resolved  to  assail  them;  and,  sallying  out,  armed 

*  Orig.  Ft,  deinde  tineit,  aliisque  operibus.  The  great  difficulty  of  trans- 
lation  consists  in  the  impossibility  of  finding  corresponding  terms.  The 
modern  art  of  war  differs,  so  entirely,  from  the  ancient,  owing  to  the  va* 
rious  iroprovemenls  that  have  been  introduced  into  that  destructiTe 
science,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years^  and  principally 
to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  that  the  ancient  modes  of  attack  and  de* 
fence,  as  well  as  the  various  military  machines,  are  not  only  now  ^used, 
but  even  no  equivalent  terms  can,  in  any  of  the  modern  languages,  be 
found  for  them.  Thus,  in  the  above  passage,  wherein  the  translator  has 
taken  the  liberty,  rather  of  describing  the  operation,  than  translating  the 
original,  the  word  vinea  occurs;  this,  as  Vegetius  informs  us,  was  a  ma- 
chine constructed  of  timbers,  strongly  framed  together,  mounted  on 
wheels  and  covered  with  hurdles,  over  which  Vas  put  a  quantity  of  earth; 
the  assailants,  thus  protected  against  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy, 
moved  forward  the  machine;  and,  under  cover  of  it,  endeavoured  to  beat 
down,  or  uudermine,  the  walla.  The  translator  here  begs  leave,  once  for 
all,  to  observe,  that  he  will  often  take  the  liberty  he  has  done  in  this  place, 
of  dropping  terms,  which  cannot  be  translated;  and  which,  if  left  untrans- 
lated in  the  text,  could  convey  no  idea  whatever  to  the  English  reader; 
endeavouring  however,  he  hopes  not  unsuccessfully,  by  a  short  description, 
or  slight  circumlocution,  to  make  bis  author*s  meaning  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible. 
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with  fire  and  sword,  they  filled  every  place  with  slaughter 
and  conflagration;  and,  besides  bumiag  the  machines,  and 
killing  and  wounding  great  numbers  of  their  enemies,  were 
very  near  killing  one  of  the  consuls,  (which  of  them,  wri- 
ters do  not  inform  us,)  who  was  grievously  wounded,  and 
thrown  from  his  horse.  The  troops,  thus  foiled  in  their  en- 
terprize,  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the  consul,  whose  re- 
covery was  doubtful,  together  with  a  great  number  of  wound- 
ed. After  a  short  interval,  just  suflicient  for  the  curing  of 
their  wounds,  and  recruiting  the  army,  the  Romans  renew- 
ed their  operations  against  Pometia,  with  redoubled  fury 
and  augmented  strength;  and  when  they  had  a-new  completed 
their  military  works,  the  soldiers  being  just  on  the  point  of 
scaling  the  walls,  the  garrison  capitulated.  However,  although 
the  city  had  surrendered,  the  chiefs  of  the  Auruncians  were 
from  all  parts  dragged  to  execution,  with  the  same  degree 
of  cruelty,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault:  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  were  sold  by  auction:  the  town  was  de- 
molished, and  the  land  set  up  to  sale.  The  consuls  obtained 
a  triumph,  rather  in  consideration  of  their  having  gratified 
the  people's  resentment  by  severe  revenge,  than  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  war  which  they  had  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

XVIII.  The  following  year  the  consuls  were  ^  „ 
Postumus  Cominius  and  Titus  Lartius;  when  B.  C.  499. 
some  Sabine  youths  having,  through  wantonness,  used  vio- 
lence to  certain  courtezans  at  Rome,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  public  games,  and  a  mob  assembling,  a  scufiHe  ensued, 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  batde;  and,  from  this  trifling 
cause,  matters  seemed  to  have  taken  a  tendency  towards  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Besides  the  apprehension  of  a  war 
with  the  Sabines,  there  was  another  affair  which  created 
much  uneasiness:  undoubted  intelligence  was  received,  that 
thirty  states  had  already  formed  a  conspiracy,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Octavius  Mamilius.  While  Rome  remained  in  this 
perplexity,  looking  forward   with  anxious  apprehension  to 
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the  issue  of  such  a  perilous  coBJUBCture,  mcatioa  was  made, 
for  the  first  time,  of  creating  a  dictator.'"^  Bot  in  what  year> 
or  who  the  consuls  were,  who  could  not  be  confided  in,  be- 
cause  they  vf&tt  of  the  Tarquiaian  faction,  for  that  also  is 
related,  or  who  was  the  first  person  created  dictator,  we 
have  no  ceruin  information.  In  the  most  ancient  writers, 
however,  I  find  it  asserted,  that  the  first  dictator  was  Titua 
Lartius,  and  that  Spurius  Cassius  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse.  They  chose  men  of  consular  dignity,  as  ordered 
by  the  law  enacted  concerning  the  creating  of  a  dictator. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  the  more  induced  to  believe,  that  Lar- 
tius, who  was  of  consular  dignity,  and  not  Manius  Valerius) 
son  of  Marcus,  and  grandson  of  Volesus,  who  had  not  yet 
been  consul,  was  placed  over  the  consuls,  as  their  director 
and  master,  as,  even  if  it  had  been  thought  proper,  that  the 
dictator  should  be  chosen  out  of  that  family,  they  would  the 
rather  have  elected  the  father,  Marcus  Valerius^  a  man  of 
approved  merit,  and  of  consular  dignity.  On  this  first  es' 
tablishment  of  a  dictator  at  Rome,  the  populace,  seeing  the 
axes  carried  before  him,  were  struck  with  such  terror,  as 
made  them  more  submissive  to  rule;  for  they  could  not  now, 
as  under  consuls  who  were  equal  in  authority  hope  for  pro- 
tection, from  one  of  them,  against  the  other;  but  prompt 
obedience  was  required  of  them>  and  in  no  case  was  there 
any  appeal.  Even  the  Sabines  were  alarmed  at  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  dictator  by  the  Romans,  the  more  so,  because 
th6y  supposed  that  he  had  been  named  to  act  against  them; 

*  The  dictator  was  an  officer  endued  with  absolute  authority  overall 
orders  and  bodies  of  men  whatever;  and  from  whom  there  was,  in  the  ear- 
ly times  of  the  republic,  no  appeal.  He  could  not  hold  the  office  lon- 
ger than  six  months,  nor  go  out  of  Italy,  nor  could  he  march  on  horse- 
back without  leave  previously  obtained  from  the  people*  It  became  the 
practice,  that  one  of  the  oooaula,  in  the  night*  within  tiifl^erritory  of  the 
republic,  named  the  dictator;  and  it  was  re/quired  that  the  nomination 
should  be  confirmed  by  auspices. 
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they  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion;  who,  requesting  of  the  dictator  and  senate,  that  they 
.  would  pardon  the  misconduct  of  thoughdess  young  men, 
were  answered,  that  pardon  might  be  granted  to  young  men, 
but  ndt  to  the  old,  who  made  it  their  constant  practice  to 
kindle  one  war  after  another.  However,  a  negociation  was 
entered  into  for  an  adjustment  of  aifairs,  and  it  would  have 
been  concluded,  if  the  Sabines  had  been  willing  to  reimburse 
the  costs  expended  on  the  war,  for  that  was  the  condition  re- 
quired. War  was  proclaimed,  but  still  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

XIX.  The  consuls  of  the  next  year  were  Servius  ^  p  9rA 
Sulpicius,  and  Manius  Tullius.  Nothing  worth  B.  C.498. 
mention  occurred.  Then  succeeded  Titus  ^butius  and  Caius 
Vetusius.  In  their  consulate,  Fidenee  was  besieged,  Crustu- 
meria  taken,  Pneneste  revolted  from  the  Latines  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  a  Latine  war,  the  seeds  of  wfiich  had,  for  several 
years  past,  been  growing  to  maturity,  could  not  now  be 
choaked.  Aulus  Postumius  dictator,  and  Titus  iEbutius 
master  of  the  horse,  marching  out  a  numerous  ^  n  asf 
army  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  met  the  forces  of  the  B.  C.  497. 
enemy  at  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum; 
and,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Tarquinii  were  in  the  army 
of  the  Latines,  the  rage  of  the  Romans  could  not  be  re- 
strained, but  they  insisted  on  engaging  instantly;  for  this 
reason,  too,  the  battle  was  unusually  obstinate  and  bloody; 
for  the  generals  not  only  performed  the  duty  of  directing 
every  thing,  but,  exposing  their  own  persons,  mixed  with 
the  combatants,  and  shared  the  fight;  and  scarcely  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  either  army  left  the  field  without  being 
wounded,  except  the  Roman  dictator.  As  Postumius  was 
encouraging  and  marshalling  his  men  in  the  first  liae, 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  though  now  enfeebled  by  age, 
spurred  on  his  horse  furiously  against  him;  but  receiving 
a  blow,  was  quickly  surrounded  by  his  own  men,  and  car- 

VOL.  I.— S. 
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lied  off  to  a  phce  of  safety.  On  die  other  wiagi,  i^botius, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  made  an  attack  oH  Octavius  Mami* 
lias;  nor  was  his  approach  unobserved  by  the  Tusculan  ge- 
neral, who  advanced  in  full  career  to  meet  him,  and  each 
aiming  his  spear  at  his  anugonist,  they  encountered  with 
such  violence,  that  the  arm  of  iEbutiuswas  pierced  through, 
and  Mamilius  received  a  wound  in  his  breast;  the  latter  was 
received  by  the  Latines  in  their  second  line;  while  ^butius, 
disabled  by  the  wound  in  his  arm  from  wielding  a  weapon, 
retired  from  the  fight.  The  Laftine  general,  not  in  the  least 
dispirited  by  his  wound,  continued  his  vigorous  exertions; 
and  perceiving  his  men  begin  to  give  ground,  sent  for  a  co* 
hort  of  Roman  exiles*,  commanded  by  Luchis  the  son  of 
Tarquinius;  these,^  fighting  under  the  impulse  of  keen  re- 
sentment, on  account  of  their  having  been  deprived  of 
their  property,  and  of  their  cotintry,  kept  the  battle  for  some 
time  m  suspense. 

XX.  The  Romans  were  now  on  one  side  giving  way,  when 
Marcus  Valerius,  brother  of  Publicola,  observing  young 
Tarquinius,  with  ostentatious  fierceness,  exhibiting  his  prow- 
ess in  the  front  of  the  exiles,  and  inflamed  with  a  desire  of 
supporting  the  glory  of  his  house,  and  that  those  who  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  having  expelled  the  royal  family,  might 
also  be  signalized  by  their  destruction,  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and,  with  his  javelin  presented,  made  towards  Tarquinius; 
Tarquinius  avoided  this  violent  adversary,  by  retiring  into 
the  body  of  his  men,  and  Valerius  rashly  pushing  forward 
into  the  line  of  the  exiles,  was  attacked,  and  run  through, 
by  some  person  on  one  side  of  him,  and  as  the  horse's  speed 
was  in  no  degree  checked  by  the  wound  of  the  rider,  the  ex- 
piring Roman  sunk  to  the  earth,  his  arms  falling  over  his 
body.  Postumius  the  dictator,  seeing  a  man  of  such  rank 
slain,  thp  exiles  advancing  to  the  charge  with  fierce  impe- 
tuosity, his  own  men  disheartened  and  giving  way,  issued 
orders  to  his  cohort,  a  chosen  band  which  he  kept  about  his 
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person  as  a  guard,  that  they  should  treat  as  an  enemy,  'every 
man  of  their  own  anny  whom  they  should  see  retreating. 
MeettBg  danger  thus  on  both  sides,  the  Romans,  who  were 
flying,  faced  about  against  the  enemy,  and  renewed  the  fight; 
die  dictator's  cohort  then,  for  the  first  time,  engaged  in  bat- 
tie;  and,  with  fresh  strength  and  spirits,  falling  on  the  exiles 
who  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  made  great  slaughter  of 
them.  On  this  occasion  another  combat  between  two  gene- 
ral officers  took  place;  the  Latine  general,  on  seeing  the  co- 
hort of  exiles  almost  surrounded  by  the  Rojnan  dictator, 
ordered  several  companies  from  the  reserve  to  follow  him 
instantly  to  the  front;  Titus  Uerminius,  a  lieutenant-general, 
observing  these  as  they  marched  up,  and,  among  them,  know- 
ing Mamilius,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  dress  and  arms, 
encountered  him  with  a  strength  so  much  superior  to  what 
had  been  shown  a  little  before,  by  the  master  of  the  horse, 
that  with  one  blow  he  slew  Mamilius,  driving  the  spear 
through  his  side*  Thus  was  he  victorious;  but  having  re^ 
ceived  a  wound  from  a  javelin,  while  he  was  stripping  the 
armour  from  his  adversary's  body,  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
camp,  and  expired  during  the  first  dressing  of  it*  The  dic- 
tator then  flew  to  the  cavalry,  entreating  them,  as  the  infan- 
try were  now  fatigued,  to  dismount  and  support  the  engage- 
ment: they  obeyed  his  orders,  leaped  from  their  horses,  flew 
forward  to  the  van,  and  covering  themselves  with  their  tar- 
gets, took  post  as  the  front  line:  this  instantly  revived  the 
courage  of  the  infantry,  who  saw.  the  young  men  of  the  first 
distinction  foregoing  every  advantage  in  their  manner  of' 
fighting,  and  uking  an  equal  share  of  the  danger.  By  these 
means,  the  Latines  were  at  length  overpowered,  their  troops 
were  beaten  from  their  ground,  and  began  to  retreat:  th^ 
horses  were  then  brought  up  to  the  cavalry,  in  order  that 
they  might  pursue  the  enemy,  and  the  line  of  infantry  fol* 
lowed.  At  this  juncture,  the  dictator,  omitting  no  means  of 
engaging  the  aid  both  of  gods  and  men,  is  said  to  have  vowed 
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a  temple  to  Castor;  and  to  have  proclaimed  rewards  to  the 
first,  and  to  the  secollid  of  the  soldiers  who  should  enter  the 
enemy's  camp;  and  so  great  was  the  ardour  of  the  Romans, 
that  they  never  remitted  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  by 
which  they  had  broken  the  enemy's  line,  untS  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  ,the  camp.  Such  was  the  engagement 
at  the  lake  Regillus.  The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse, 
on  their  return  to  the  city,  were  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
Y.  H.  256.  XXI.  During  the  three  ensuing  years,  there  was 
B.  C.  496.  neither  war,  nor  yet  a  security  of  lasting  peace. 
The  consuls  were,  Quintus  Clcelius  and  Titus  Lartius:  then 
Y.  R.  257.  Aulus  Sempronius  and  Marcus  Minutius,  in  whose 
B.  C.  495.  consulate  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated,  and 
the  festival  called  Saturnalia  instituted.  After  them,  Aulus 
Y.  R.  258«  Postumius  and  Titus  Virginius  were  made  con- 
B.  C.  494.  g^j3^     I  gjjj  j^  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the 

battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  not  fought  until  this  year, 
and  that  Aulus  Postumius,  because  the  fidelity  of  his  col- 
league was  doubtful,  abdicated  the  consulship*  and  was  then 
made  dictator.  Such  perplexing  mistakes,  with  regard  to 
dates,  occur  from  the  magistrates  being  ranged  in  different 
order,  by  different  writers,  that  it  is  impossible,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  when  not  only  the  facts,  but  the  authors  who 
relate  them,  ar^  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity,  to 
trace  out  a  regular  series  of  the  consuls  as  they  succeeded 
each  other,  or  of  the  transactions  as  they  occurred  in  each 
Y.  R.  259.  particular  year.  Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Ser- 
B.  C.  493.  vilius  were  next  appointed  to  the  consulship.  This 
year  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  news  of  Tarquinius's 
death;  he  died  at  Cumse,  whither,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  the  Latines,  he  had  retired  for  refuge,  to  the  tyrant 
Aristodemus.  By  this  news,  both  the  patricians  and  the 
commons  were  highly  elated;  but  the  former  suffered  their 
exulution  on  the  occasion  to  carry  them  to  unwarrantable 
lengths;  and  the  latter,  whoi  until  that  time,  had  been  treated 
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irith  the  utmost  deference,  began  to  fed  themselves  exposed 
to  insults  from  the  nobility.  D.uring  the  same  year,  the 
colony  of  Signia,  which  Tarquinius  had  founded  in  his  reign, 
was  re-established,  by  fitUng  up  its  number  of  colonists*  The 
tribes  of  Rome  were  increased  to  the  number  of  twenty-one* 
.llie  temple  of  Mercury  was  dedicated  on  the  ides  of  May. 
XXII.  During  these  proceedings  against  the  Latines,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  either  war  or  peace  with 
the  nation  of  the  Volscians:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  these  had 
got  troops  in  readiness,  which  they  would  have  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Latines,  if  the  Roman  dictator  had  not 
been  so  quVck  in  his  measures;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Roman 
had  used  this  expedition,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  oblig- 
ed to  contend  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Latines  and 
Volscians.  In  resentment  of  this  behaviour,  the  consuls  led 
the  legions  into  the  Volscian  territory:  the  Volscians,  who 
had  no  apprehensions  oC  punishment,  for  a  design  which  had 
not  been  put  in  execution,  were  confounded  at  this  unexpect- 
ed proceeding,  insomuch  that,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of 
opposition,  they  gave  three  hundred  hostages,  the  children 
of  the  principal  persons  at  Cora  and  Pometia;  in  consequence 
whereof,  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from  thence,  without 
having  come  to  an  engagement*  However,  in  a  short  time 
after,  the  Volscians  being  delivered  from  their  fears,  resum- 
ed their  former  disposition,  renewed  secretly  their  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  prevailed  on  the  Hemicians  to  join  them; 
they  also  sent  ambassadors  through  every  part  of  Latium, 
to  stir  up  that  people  to  arms.  But  the  Latines  were  so 
deeply  affected  by  their  recent  disaster,  at  the  lake  Regillus, 
and  so  highly  incensed  at  any  persons  attempting  to  persuade 
them  to  engage  in  a  war,  that  they  even  offered  violence  to 
the  ambassadors:  seizing  the  Volscians,  they  conducted  them 
to  Rome,  and  there  delivered  them  to  the  consuls,  with  in- 
formation, that  the  Volscians  and  Hemicians  were  preparing 
to  make  war  on  the  Romans.     The  affair  b«ing  laid  before 
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the  senate,  the  conduct  of  the  Latroes  was  so  acceptable  to 
the  senators,  that  they  restored  to  them  six  thousand  of  the 
prisoners,  and  made  an  order,  besides,  that  the  new  magis* 
trates  should  proceed  in  the  business  relative  to  an  alliance, 
a  point  which  had  been  almost  absolutely  refused  them.  The 
Latines  then  highly  applauded  themselves  for  the  part  which 
they  had  acted,  and  the  friends  of  peaceful  measures  were 
held  in  high  estimation:  they  sent  to  the  capitol  a  golden 
crown,  as  a  present  to  Jupiter,  and,  together  with  the  ambas« 
sadors,  and  the  present,  came  a  great  multitude  of  attend* 
ants,  consisting  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
their  friends.  These  proceeded  to  the  several  houses  of  the 
persons,  with  whom  each  of  them  had  been  in  servitude,  re« 
turned  thanks  for  their  generous  behaviour  and  treatment  of 
them,  during  the  time  of  their  calamity,  and  formed  mutual 
connexions  of  hospitality.  Never,  at  any  former  time,  was 
the  Latine  nation  more  closely  united  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, by  ties  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature. 

XXIII.  But,  besides  being  immediately  threatened  with 
a  Volscian  war,  the  state  itself  was  torn  in  pieces  by  intes- 
tine animosities,  between  the  particians  and  commons,  on 
account  principally  of  persons  confined  for  debt:*  these 
complained  loudly,  that  after  fighting  abroad  fqr  freedom 
and  empire,  they  were  made  prisoners  and  oppressed  by 
their  countrymen  at  home,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mons  was  more  secure  in  war  than  in  peace,  amongst  their 
foes  than  amongst  their  own  countrymen.    This  spirit   of 

*"' If  a  debtor  did  not  discbarge  his  debt,  witbin  thirty  days  after  it  was 
demanded,  be  was  summoned  before  the  pnctor,  who  g^ve  him  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  creditor.  He  was  kept  in  chains  by  him  for  sixty  daj's;  and 
then,  on  three  successive  market  days,  was  broug-bt  to  the  prsetor's  triba*- 

■ 

nal,  where  a  crier  proclaimed  the  debt,  and  sometimes,  wealthy  persons 
redeemed  the  poor,  by  discharging  their  debts;  but,  if  that  did  not  happen, 
the  creditor,  after  tlie  third  market  day,  had  a  right  to  seli  him,  or  keep 
him  a  slave  in  his  own  house-  Thisclavery  was  afterwards  changed  into 
imprisonment. 


/ 
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discoQteat,  of  ilself  iacreasing  dailjr,  was  kiodled  into  a  flame, 
by  (be  extraordinary  suferiogs  of  one  man*  A  person  far 
advanced  in  years,  whose  appearance  denoted  severe  dis- 
tress, threw  himself  into  the  Forum;  his  garb  was  squalid, 
and  the  figure  of  his  person  still  more  shocking,  pale  and 
emaciated  to  the  last  degree;  besides,  a  long  be^d  and  hair 
had  given  his  countenance  a  savage  appearance:  wretched 
as  was  the  plight  in  which  he  appeared,  he  was  known  not* 
withstanding;  several  declared,  that  he  had  been  centurion 
in  the  army,  and,  fiUed  with  compassion  for  him,  naentioned 
publicly  many  other  distinctions,  which  he  had  obtained  in 
the  service;  he  himself  exhibited  scars  on  his  breast,  as  testi* 
monies  of  his  honourable  behaviour  in  several  actions.  To 
those  who  inquired  the  cause  of  that  wretched  condition, 
both  of  his  person  and  apparel,  (a  crowd  mettitime  having 
assembled  round  him,  which  resembled,  in  some  degree,  an 
assembly  of  the  people,)  he  answered,  that  ^^  while  he  served 
in  the  army  during' the  Sabine  war,  having  not  only  lost  the 
produce  of  his  farm  by  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  but 
his  house  being  burnt,  all  his  goods  plundered,  his  cattle 
driven  off,  and  a  tax  being  imposed  at  a  time  so  distressing 
to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt;  that  this  debt,  aggrava- 
ted by  usury^  had  consumed,  first,  his  farm,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  and  frandfather;  then,  the  remain- 
der of  his  substance;  and  lastly,  like  a  pestilence,  had  reached 
his  person:  that  he  had  been  dragged  by  a  creditor  not  into 
servitude,  but  into  a  house  of  correction,  or  rather  a  place 
of  execution.*'  He  then  showed  his  back  disfigured  with 
the  marks  of  fresh  stripes:  on  this  sight,  after  such  a  rela- 
tion, a  great  uproar  arose;  and  the  tumult  was.no  longer 
confined  to  the  Forum,  but  spread  through  every  part*  of  the 
city:  those  who  were  then  in  confinement,  and  those  who  had 
been  released  from  it,  forced  their  way  into  the  public  street; 
and  implored  the  protection  of  their  fellow-citizens:  there 
was  no  spot  which  did  not  afford  a  voluntary  associate  to 
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add  to  the  insurrection;  from  all  quarters  they  ran  in  bodies, 
through  every  street,  with  great  clamour,  into  the  Forum. 
The  situation  of  the  senators  who  happened  to  be  there  at 
that  time,  and  who  fell  in  the  way  of  this  mob,  became 
highly  perilous,  for  they  would  certainly  have  proceeded  to 
violence,  had  not  the  consuls,  Publius  Servilius  and  Appius 
Claudius,  hastily  interposed  their  authority.  To  them  the 
multitude  turned  their  applications;  showed  their  chains, 
and  other  marks  of  wretchedness;  said,  this  was  what  they 

ft 

had  deserved;  and  reminding  them  of  their  former  services 
in  war,  and  in  various  engagements,  insisted,  with  menaces 
rather  than  supplications,  that  they  should  assemble  the  sen- 
ate; they  then  placed  themselves  round  the  senate^house, 
that  they  might  act  as  witnesses,  and  directors  of  the  coun- 
cils of  government.  A  very  small  number  of  the  senators, 
whom  chance  threw  in  the  way,  and  these  against  their  will, 
attended  the  consuls:  fear  kept  the  rest  at  a  distance;  so 
that  nothing  could  be  ^done  by  reason  of  the  thinness  of  the 
meeting.  The  populace  then  conceived  an  opinion,  that  there 
was  a  design  to  elude  their  demands  by  delay;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  of  the  senators  was  occasioned,  not  by 
chance,  nor  by  fear,  but  by  their  wishes  to  obstruct  the  busi- 
ness; that  the  consuls  themselves  showed  a  backwardness, 
and  that  their  miseries  were  manifestly  made  a  matter  of 
mockery.  The  affair  had  now  nearly  arrived  at  such  a  state, 
that  even  the  majesty  of  the  consuls,  it  was  feared,  'might 
be  insufficient  to  restrain  the  rage  of  the  people.  At  length 
the  senators,  beginning  to  doubt,  whether  they  should  incur 
the  greater  danger,  by  absenting  themselves,  or  by  attending, 
came  to  the  senate;  and  when,  after  all  this  delay,  a  proper 
number  had  assembled,  not  only  the  senators,  but  even  the 
consuls  themselves,  differed  widely  in  opinion.  Appius,  a 
man  of  a  violent  temper,  thought  that  the  riot  ought  to  be 
quelled  by  the  weight  of  the  consular  authority,  and  that 
when  one  or  two  were  taken  into  custody,  the  rest  would  be 
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quiet:  Serviiius,  more  inclined  to  gentle  remedies,  maintain- 
ed that,  as  the  people's  spirits  were  already  wound  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  ill-humour,  it  would,  be  both  the  safer  and 
the  easier  method,  to  bend,  than  to  break  them.  To  add  to 
these  perplexities,  they  were  threatened  with  still  greater 
peril  from  another  quarter.  , 

XXIV.  Some  Latine  horsemen  arrived,  in  the  utmost 
haste,  with  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  the  Volscians,  in 
hostile  array,  were  coming  to  attack  the  city;  which  news,  so 
entirely  opposite  were  the  views  of  the  parties  into  which 
the  state  was  split,  affected  the  patricians  and  the  commons 
in  a.vtfry  different  manner.  The  commons  exulted  with  joy; 
said  the  gods  were  coming  to  take  vengeance  for  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  patricians,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  the 
resolution  not  to  enrol  theqiselves;  saying,  ^*  it  was  better 
that  all  should  perish  together,  than  that  they  should  be  the 
only  victims;  let  the  patricians  serve  as  soldiers;  let  the 
patricians  take  arms,  that  those  who  teap  the  advantages  of 
war,  may  also  undergo  its  severities  and  hazards."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  senate,  dejected  and  confounded  on  finding 
themselves  thus  encompassed  by  dangers,  from  their  country- 
men on  one  side,  and  from  the  enemy  on  the  other,  besought 
the  consul  Servilius,  whose  temper  was  adapted  to  concili- 
ate the  regard  of  the  people,  that  he  would  find  means  to 
extricate  the  commonwealth  from  the  dreadful  apprehep- 
*  sions  with  which  it  was  beset.  Whereupon  the  consul,  dis- 
missing the  senate,  went  forth  to  the  assembly  of  the  people; 

• 

there  he  assured  them,  that  the  senators  were  solicitous 
that  care  should  be  taken  of  the  interest  of  the  commons; 
but  that  their  ^^  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealtii,  in 
genersd,  had  interrupted  their  deliberations,  concerning  that 
part  of  the  state,  which,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  largest,  was  still  but  a  part;  nor  could  they,  while  the 
enemy  was  just  at  the  gates,  allow  any  business  to  take 
place  of  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  war,  nor,  even  if 

VOL.  I. — T. 
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they  were  allowed  a  Htde  respite,  would  it  be  either  for  the 
honour  of  the  commons,  to  have  refused  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country,  unless  on  condition  of  first  receiving 
hire  for  it;  nor  could  it  fail  of  injuring  the  reputation  of  the 
senators  themselves,  if  they  should  appear  to  have  now  ap- 
plied  their  attention  to  the  good  of  their  countrymen,  through 
fear  rather  than  afterwards  through  inclination,'*     He  gave 
proof  of  his  sincerity  in  this  discourse,  by  an  edict,  where- 
by he  ordained,  that  *^  no  person  should  hold  any  Roman 
citizen  in  bonds  or  .confinement,  so  as  to  prevent  his  giving 
in  his  name  to  the  consuls;  that  no  person  should  take  pos-* 
session,  or  make  sale,  of  the  goods  of  a  soldier,  while  upon 
service;  nor  detain  in  custody  either  his  children  or  grand- 
children.''    On  the  publication  of  this  edict,  such  debtors 
under  arrest,  as  were  present,  instantly  gave  in  their  names, 
and  crowds  of  others/iu  every  part  of  the  city,  rushing  out 
of  their  confinement,  when  the  creditors  had  no  longer  a  right 
to  detain  theni,  ran  together  to  the  Forum,  to  take  the  mili- 
tary oath:  these  composed  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  none, 
during  the  Volscian  M(^r,  -displayed  a  greater  share  of  brave- 
ry and  activity.    The  consul  led  out  his  army  against  the 
enemy,  and  pitched  his   camp   at  a   small  distance  from 
theirs. 

XXV.  The  following  night,  the  Volscians,  expecting 
great  advantages  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Romans,  ap* 
proached  their  camp,  in  hopes  that,  in  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, some  might  desert  or  betray  their  posts.'  They  were, 
however,  perceived  by  the  sentinels;  the  troops  were  called 
up,  and,  the  signal  being  given,  they  ran  to  arms;  and  by 
these  means  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  Volscians:  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  dedicated  to  .repose  by  both  par- 
ties. VText  day,  at  the  first  dawn,  the  Volscians,  having  fill- 
ed up  the  trenches,  assaulted  the  rampart,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  demolish  the  fortifications  on  every  side,  when 
the  consul,  having  delayed  for  some  time  in  order  to  try  the 
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temper  of  his  men,  though  called  on  from  all  sides,  and 
particularly  by  the  debtors,  to  give  the  signal,  at  length, 
on  finding  their  ardour  so  great,  issued  the  order  for  sally- 
ing, and  sent  forth  his  troops,  eager  for  the  fight.  At  the 
first  onset,  the  enemy  were  immediately  routed,  and  their 
rear  harassed  in  their  retreat,  as  far  as  the  infantry  were 
able  to  pursue;  while  the  cavalry,  not  suffering  them  to  re- 
cover from  their  consternation,  drove  them  to  their  camp. 
In  a  litde  time,  the  camfi  itself  was  surrounded  by  the  le- 
gions; and  the  Volscians  not  having  courage  enough  left  to 
make  a  stand  there,  it  was  taken  and  plundered*  Next  day, 
the  legions  were  led  to  Suessa  Pometia,  whither  the  enemy 
had  retreated,  alld  shortly  after  the  town  was  taken,  and  giv- 
en up  to  the  troops  to  be  plundered:  by  these  means,  the 
needy  soldiers  were  in  some  measure  relieved.  The  consul, 
having  acquired  great  glory,  led  back  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome.  As  he  was  preparing  for  his  departure,  ambassa- 
dors came  to  him  from  the  Volscians  of  Ecetra,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Pometia,  felt  apprehensions  for  their  own  safe- 
ty: these  had  peace  granted  them  by  decree  of  the  senate, 
but  were  deprived  of  their  lands. 

XXVI.  Immediately  after,  the*  Sabines  also  caused  an 
alarm  at  Rome;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  tumult  rather  than  a 
war.  An  account  was  brought  by  night  to  the  city,  that  a 
Sabine  army  were  plundering  the  country^  and  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  river  Anio,  and  that  they  were  ravaging 
and  burning  all  the  farms  in  that  neighbourhood.  Aulus 
Postumius,  who  had  been  dicator  in  the  Latine  war,  was 
instandy  despatched  thither  with  all  the  cavalry,  and  the 
consul  Servilius  followed,  with  a  chosen  body  of  foot.  The 
greater  part  of  the  stragglers  were  cut  off  by  the  cavalry; 
nor  was  the  main  body  of  die  Sabines  capable  of  resisting 
the  infantry  on  their  approach;  fatigued  both  by  their  march 
and  by  collecting  booty,  a  great  number  of  them  in  the.coun^ 


^  • 
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try  houses,  overcharged  with  meat  and  wine,  had  scarcely 
strength  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  fly.  Thus  was  this  Sa- 
bine war  finished  within  the  same  night  in  which  the  first  ac- 
count of  it  had  been  received.  The  next  day  while  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  that  peace  with  all  their  neighbours 
was  now  securely  established,  ambassadors  came  to  the 
senate  from  the  Auruncians,  denouncing  war,  unless  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  territories  of  the  Volscians: 
the  army  of  the  Auruncians  had  set  out  from  home,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ambassadors:  and  intelligence  arriving, 
that  it  had  been  seen  not  far  from  Aricia,  it  excited  such  an 
alarm  among  the  Romans,  that  neither  could  the  senate 
be  consulted  in  a  regular  manner,  nor  could  they,  while 
busy  themselves  in  taking  up  arms,  give  a  peaceable  an- 
swer  to  those  who  were  advancing  against  them.  The 
troops  marched  to  Aricia,  and  not  far  from  thence  meeting 
with  the  enemy,  came  to  a  general  engagement,  which,  with- 
out farther  contest,  f\xt  an  end  to  the  war. 

XXVII.  When  the  Auruncians  were  defeated,  the  Ro» 
mans,  having  vanquished  so  many  different  powers,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,'  expected  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises made  them  by  the  consuls,  and  strengthened  by  the  en- 
'gagements  of  the  senate.  But  Appius,  instigated  both  by  his 
own  natural  haughtiness,  and  a  desire  to  undermine  the 
credit  of  his  colleague,  issued  his  decrees  on  suits  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  with  all  possible  severity;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  both  those  who  had  formerly  been  in 
confinement,  were  delivered  up  to  their  creditors,  and  others 
also  were  taken  into  custody.  When  this  happened  to  be 
the  case  of  any  of  the  soldiers,  he  appealed  to  the  other  con- 
sul; a  crowd  gathered  about  Servilius,  reminded  him  of  his 
promises,  upbraided  him  with  their  services  in  war,  and  the 
scars  which  they  had  received;  insisted  that  he  should  lay 
the  affair  before  the   senate;  and  that,  as  consul,  he  should 
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support  his  countrymen,  and  as  general,  his  soldiers*  The 
consul  was  affected  by  these  remonstrances;  but  circumstan- 
ces obliged  him  to  Secline  interfering,  not  only  his  colleague, 
but  the  whole  faction  of  the  nobles,  having  gone  so  violently 
into  opposite  measures.  By  thus  acting  a  middle  part,  he 
neither  avoided  the  hatred  of  the  commons,  nor  procured 
the  esteem  of  the  patricians;  the  latter,  considering  him  as 
destitute  of  the  firmness  becoming  his  office,  and  as  too  fond 
of  popular  applause,  while  the  former  looked  upon  him  as  a 
deceiver;  and  it  shortly  appeared  that  he  was  become  no  less 
odious  than  Appius.  A  contest  happened  between  the  con- 
suls, as  to  which  of  them  should  dedicate  the  temple  of  Mer- 
cury. The  senate  refused  to  decide  the  matter,  and  refer- 
red  it  to  the  people,  passing  a  vote  that  to  whichever  of  them 
the  dedication  should  be  granted,  the  same  should  preside 
over  the  markets,  should  institute  a  college  of  merchants, 
and  join  the  pontiff  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies 
usual  on  such  occasions.  The  people  gave  the  honour  of 
the  dedication  to  Marcus  Ltetorius,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
rank,  showing  plainly,  that  they  acted  thus,  not  merely  out 
of  respect' to  the  person,  on  whom  they  conferred  an  office 
of  higher  dignity  than  became  his  station,  but  with  design 
to  affront  the  consuls.  This  threw  the  patricians,  and  one 
of  the  consuls  particularly,  into  a  rage;  but  the  commons 
had  now  assumed  a  greater  degree  of  courage,  and  began  to 
prosecute  their  measures  in  a  very  different  method  from 
that  in  which  they  had  set  out.  Having  given  up  all  hopes 
of  protection  from  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  whenever  they 
saw  a  debtor  led  to  the  court,  they  flew  together  from  all 
quarters;  so  that  neither  could  the  sentence  of  the  consul  be 
heard  amidst  their  noise  and  clamours,  nor  when  it  was  pro- 
nounced did  any  one  obey  it.  All  was  managed  by  force; 
and  the  whole  dread  and  danger,  with  respect  to  their  free- 
dom, was  transferred  from  the  debtors  to  the  creditors,  who, 
standing  single^  were  abi4sed  by  the  multitdde,  under  the 
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very  eye  of  the  consul.  To  ad4  to  the  perplexity  of  the  sen- 
ate^ the  alarm  was  spread  of  an  attack  being  intended  by 
the  Sabin«s;  and,  orders  being  issued  4br  levying  troops, 
not  a  man  gave  in  his  name.  Meanwhile  Appius,  in  a  rage, 
inveighed  bitterly  against  the  criminal  lenity  of  his  col- 
league, saying,  that  by  his  popular  silence,  he  was  betraying 
the  commonwealth;  and  that,  besides  refusing  to  enforce  the 
laws  with  respect  to  creditors,  he  neglected  also  to  execute 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  for  levying  troops.  He  declared 
that  ^^  the  interest  of  the  state  was  not  yet  entirely  deserted, 
nor  the  consular  office  yet  stripped  of  its  authority;  that  he 
himself  would  stand  forth  singly,  and  vindicate  his  own  dig- 
nity, and  that  of  the  senate."  Though  surrounded  by  the 
multitude  which  assembled  daily,  and  were  of  a  temper  too 
violent  to  be  controlled,  he  ordered  one  of  the  principal 
ringleaders  of  the  mob  to  be  apprehended.  When  the  lie- 
tors  laid  hold  of  him,  he  appealed,  but  the  consul  would  not, 
at  first,  allow  the  appeal,  there  being  no  doubt  what  the 
sentence  of  the  people  would  be.  His  obstinacy,  however, 
was  at  length  overcome,  more  by  the  advice  and  influence 
of  the  nobility,  than  by  the  clamours  of  the  people;  so  firmly 
did  he  withstand  the  indignation  of  the  multitude.  From 
this  time,  the  evil  daily  gained  ground,  showing  itself  not 
only  in  open  expressions  of  discontent,  but,  what  was  much 
m<M:e  pernicious,  in  secret  meetings  and  private  cabals.  At 
length  these  consuls,  so  odious  to  the  people,  went  out  of 
office,  Appius,  in  high  favour  with  the  patricians,  Servilius 
with  neither  purty.  • 

T.  R  seo.  XXVIII.  Next  entered  on  the  consulship,  Aulus 
B.  C.  4SS.  Virginius  and  Titus  Vetusius.  The  people  now, 
not  being  able  to  judge  what  sort  of  copisuls  they  ii^ere 
to  have,  took  carq  to  form  nightly  meetings,  some  on  the 
Esqmline,  others  on  die  Aventine  mount,  in  order  that  their 
proceedings  might  not  be  confused,  by  their  being  obliged 
to  adopt  measures  hastily  in  the  Forum,  and  to  act,  on  eve^ 
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ry  occaaion,  at  random,  and  without  a  pkn.  The  consuls, 
considering  this  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  which  it 
really  was,  proposed  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate, 
but  were  not  allowed,  after  proposing  it,  to  take  the  votes 
regularly,  a  great  tumult  arising  on  the  mention  of  it  among 
the  senators,  who  exclaimed,  and  expressed  the  highest  in. 
dignation  at  the  consuls  attempting  to  throw  on  that  body  the 
odium  of  an  affair  which  ought  to  have  been  quelled  by  the 
consular  authority.  They  told  them,  that  "  if  there  really 
had  been  magistrates  in  the  commonwealth,  there  would 
have  been  no  council  at  Rome,  but  the  public  one.^  At  pre- 
sent the  government  was  divided  and  dispersed  into  a  thou- 
sand senate  houses,  and  assemblies,  some  meetings  being 
held  on  the  Esquiline  mount,  others  on  the  Aventine.  That 
they  had  no  doubt,  but  one  man,  such  as  Appius  Claudius, 
would  have  dispelled  those  meetings  in  a  moment's  time." 
The  consuls,  on  receiving  this  rebuke,  asked  the  senate,  what 
then  they  would  Have  them  do?  for  they  were  resolved,  they 
said,  to  act  with  all  the  activity  and  vigour  which  the  senate 
might  recommend.  A  decree  then  passed,  that  they  should 
enforce  the  levies  with  the  utmost  strictness;  for  that  the 
commons  were  grown  insolent  througli  want  of  employment* 
Dismissing  the  senate  the  consuls  mounted  the  tribunal, -and 
cited  the  younger  citizens  by  their  name.  No  answer  being 
made,  the  midtitude  which  stood  round,  like  a  general  assem- 
bly, declared,  that  ^  the  commons  could  be  no  longer  deceiv* 
ed;  and  that  not  a  single  soldier  should  be  raised,  until  the 
public  engagements  were  fulfilled*  That  every  man  must 
have  his  liberty  restored,  before  arms  were  put  into  his 
hands^  that  th^  people  might  be  convinced  they  were  to  fight 
for  their  country  and  fellow-citizens,  not  for  th^ir  masters.'' 
The  consuls  saw  clearly  enough  what  the  •senate  expected 
from  them;  but  of  those  who  spoke  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence within  the  walls  df  the  senate-house,  not  one  was  pre- 
sent to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  contests,  and  every  thing 
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threatened  a  desperate  one  with  the  commons.  It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  before  they  should  proceed  to  extremities, 
to  consult  the  senate  again;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  all  the  younger  senators  rushed  up  hastily  to  the  seats 
of  the  consuls,  desiring  them  to  abdicate  the  consulship,  and 
lay  down  a  command  which  they  wanted  spirit  to  support.  • 
XXIX«  Having  made  sufficient  trial  of  the  dispositions  of 
both  sides,  the  consuls  at  length  spoke  out:  ^^  Conscript  fa- 
thers, lest  ye  should  hereafter  say  that  ye  were  not  forewarn- 
ed, know  that  a  dangerous  sedition  is  ready  to  break  oat. 
We  demand  that  those  who  are  the  most  forward  to  cen- 
sure us  for  inactivity,  may  assist  us  by  their  presence,  while 
we  hold  the  levy.  We  will  proceed  in  the  business  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates for  vigorous  measures,  since  such  is  your  pleasure.'' 
They  then  went  back  to  the  tribunal,  and  ordered,  purposely, 
one  of  those,  who  were  within  view,  to  be  cited:  finding  that 
he  stood  mute,  and  that  a  number  of  people  bad  formed  in 
a  circle  round  him,  to  prevent  any  force  being  used,  the  con- 
suls sent  a  lictor  to  him,  who  being  driven  back,  those  of  the 
senators  who  attended  the  consuls,  exclaiming  against  the  in- 
solence of  such  behaviour,  flew  down  from. the  tribunal  to 
assist  the  lictqr.  The  populace  then,  quitting  the  lictor,  to 
whom  they  had  oflered  no  other  opposition  than  that  of  hin-< 
dering  him  from  making  the  seizure,  directed  their  force 
against  the  senators;  but  the  consuls  interposing  quickly,  put 
an  end  to  the  scuffle,  in  which  as  neither  stones  nor  weapons 
had  been  used,  there  Was  more  clamour  and  rage  than  mis- 
chief. The  senate  called  tumultuously  together,  proceeded 
in  a  manner  still  more  tunmltupus;  those  who  had  been  beat- 
en, demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  affair;  and  the  most  vio- 
lent of  them  endeavouring  to  carry  their  point  by  clamour 
and  noise,  rather  than  by  vote.  At  length,  when  their  rage 
had  somewhat  subsided,  the  consuls*  reproaching  them  with 
being  equally  disorderly  in  the  senate-house  as  in  the  Forum, 
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began  to  collect  the  votes.  There  were  three  dilFerent  opi« 
nions;  Publius  VirgiDius  thought  that  ^^  the  case  did  not  ex* 
tend  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commons,  and  that  those  only 
were  to  be  considered,  who,  relying  on  the  promises  of  the 
consul  Publius  Servilius,  had  served  in  the  Volsciaiv,  Au- 
runcian,  and  Sabine  wars:"  Titus  Largius  was  of  opinion^ 
that  ^*  the  present  juncture  required  something  more  than 
the  making  a  return  for  services  performed;  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  commons  were  overwhelmed  with  debt,  nor 
could  the  progress  of  the  evil  be  stopped,  unless  the  advan- 
tages of  the  whole  were  attended  to.  On  the  contrary,  if 
distinctions  were  made,  this  would  add  fuel  to  the  dissen- 
sions, instead  of  extinguishing  them."  Appius  Claudius, 
whose  temper  naturally  harsh,  was  roused  to  a  degree  of  fe* 
rocity  by  his  hatred  to  the  commons  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  applause  of  the  patricians  on  the  other,  affinni^d  that  ^  all 
these  dtrturbances  were  excited,  not  by  the  people's  suffer- 
ings, but  their  licentiousness;  and  that  the  commons  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  of  wantonness,  rather  than  by  resentment 
of  injuries:  this  was  the  consequence  of  giving  them  a  right 
to  appeal;  for  all  that  a  consul  could  do,  was  to  threaten,  he 
could  hot  command,  when  people  are  allowed  to  appeal  to 
those  who  have  been  accomplices  in  their  transgressions. 
Come,  said  he,  let  us  create  a  dictator,  from  whom  there  is 
no  appeab  this  madness,  which  has  set  the  whole  state  in  a 
flame,  will  quickly  sink  into  silence.  Let  me  then  see,  who 
will  strike  a  lictor,  when  he  knows  that  the  very  person 
whose  dignity  he  insults,  has  the  sole  and  entire  disposal  of 
his  person  and  of  his  life." 

XXX.  To  many,  the  expedient  recommended  by  Appius 
appeared  too  rough  an^  violent,  and  justly  so;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  propositions  of  Virginius  and  Largius  were  consi- 
dered as  tending  to  establish  a  bad  precedent;  particularly  that 
of  Largius,  which  was  utterly  subversive  of  all  creiit.  The 
advice  of  Virginius  was  deemed  to  be  the  farthesc  from 

VOL*  I.— U. 
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excess  on  either  side,  and  a  just  medium  between  the^otber 
two.  Bot,  through  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  men's  regard 
to  their  private  interests,  (things  which  ever  did  and  ever 
will  impede  the  public  councils,)  Appius  prevailed,  and  was 
himself  very  near  being  created  dictator;  which  proceeding, 
beyond  any  other,  would  have  highly  disgusted  the  com* 
mons,  at  a  very  critical  juncture,  when  the  Volscians,  the 
.£quaus,  and  the  Sabines,  happened  to  be  aU  in  arms  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  consuls  and  the  elder  part  of  the  senate 
took  care  that  a  command,  in  itself  uncontrolable,  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  person  of  a  mild  disposition;  and  accordingly 
they  chose  for  dictator  Manius  Valerius,  sou  of  Volesus. 
Although  the  commons  saw  that  the  dictator  was  created  in 
opposition  to  them,  yet,  as  by  his  brother's  law,  they  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  appeal,. they  dreaded  nothing  harsh  or  over* 
bearing  from  that  family.  Their  hopes  were  farther  encou- 
raged by  an  edict  which  the  dictator  published^  of  Ae  same 
tenor  in  general  with  the  edict  of  the  consul  Servilius;  but 
as  they  thought  that  they  had  now  securer  grounds  of  con- 
fidence, both  in  the  man  himself,  and  in  the  power  with 
which  he  was  invested,  they  desisted  from  the  contest,  and 
gave  in  their  names.  Ten  legions  were  completed,  a  force 
greater  than  had  ever  been  raised  before;  of  these,  three 
were  assigned  to  each  of  the  consuls,  the  other  four  were 
commanded  by  the  dictator.  War  could  now  be  no  longer 
deferred:  the  iEquans  had  invaded  the  territories  of  the  La- 
tines;  and  these  by  their  ambassadors  petitioned  the  senate, 
that  they  would  either  send  troops  to  protect  them,  or  per- 
mit them  to  take  arms  themselves,  to  defend  their  frontiers. 
It  was  judged  the  safer  method  to  defend  the  Latines  with- 
out  their  own  assistance,  than  to  allow  them  to  handle  arms 
again:  the  consul  Vetuaius  was  therefore  sent  thither,  who 
put  an  end  to  the  depredations.  The  iGquans  retired  from 
the  plains,  and  proyided  for  their  safety  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountams,  relying  more  on  the  situation  than  on  their  arms* 
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The  other  consul  who  marched  agaiost  the  Volsciana,  not 
choosing  that  hia  tame  should  be.  wasted  in  like  manner, 
used  every  means,  particuUirly  by  ravaging  the  country,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer,  and  to  ha* 
zard  an  engagement.  They  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat^ 
tie  in  a  plain  between  the  two  camps,  each  party  before  their 
own  rampart.  The  Voiscians  had  considerably  the  advan* 
tage  in  point  of  numbers;  they  therefore  advanced  to  the 
fight,  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if  despising  the  enemy*  The 
Roman  consul  did  not  suffer  his  troops  to  move,  nor  to  re- 
turn the  shout^  but  ordered  them  to  stand  with  their  jave- 
lins fixed  in  the  c^round,  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  should 
come  within  reach,  then  to  exert  at  once  their  utmost  efforts^ 
and  decide  the  affair  with  their  swords.  The  Voiscians,  fa- 
tigued with  running  and  shouting,  rushed  upon  the  Romans, 

• 

whom  they  believed  to  be  benumbed  with  fear;  but  when  they 
found  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  swords  glittering  before 
their  eyes,  struck  with  consternation,  just  as  if  they  had  fal- 
len into  an  ambuscade,  they  turned  their  backs:  nor  had  they 
strength  left  to  enable  them  to  make  their  escape,  having 
exhausted  it  by  advancing  to  the  battle  in  full  speed.  The 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  having  stood  quiet  during  the 
first  part  of  the  engagement,  had  their  vigour  fresh,  and  ea- 
.sily  overtaking  the  wearied  fugitives,  took  their  camp  by  as- 
sault, and  pursuing  them,  as  they  fled  from  thence  to  Veli- 
trse,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  composing,  as  it  were, 
-but  one  body,  rushed  into  the  city  together.  People  of 
every  kind  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction,  and 
there  was  more  blood  spilt  than  even  in  the  fight:  a  small 
number  only,  who  threw  down  their  arms,  obtained  quarter* 
XXXI.  While  these  things  passed  in  the  country  of  the 
Voiscians,  the  Sabines,  who  were  by  far  the  most  formida- 
ble enemy,  were  routed,  put  to  Bright,  and  beaten  out  of 
their  camp  by  the  dictator.  He  had  at  first,  by  a  charge  of 
his  cavalry,  thrown  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line  into  dis- 
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iQ  order  that  they  might  be  thereby  discharged  from  the 
oath;  but  being  afterwards  informed  that  no  religious  obli*- 
gation  could  be  dissolved  by  an  act  of  wickedness,  they,  by 
the  advice  of  a  person  called  SicinuSy  retired  without  waiting 
for  orders  from  the  consuls,  to  the  sacred  mounts  beyond 
the  river  Anio,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  account 
is  more  generally  credited  than  that  given  by  Piso,  who  says, 
the  secession  was  made  to  the  Aventine.  In  this  place,  with-* 
out  any  commander,  having  fortiiied  their  camp  with  a  ram* 
part  and  trench,  they  remained  quiet  for  several  days,  taking 
nothing  from  any  one  but  necessary  subsistence,  neither  re- 
ceiving nor  giving  offence.  Great  was  the  consternation  in  the 
city;  all  was  fearful  suspense  and  mutual  apprehension:  the 
plebeians,  who  were  left  behind  by  their  brethren^  dreaded 
the  violence  of  the  patricians;  the  patricians  dreaded  the  ple- 
beians who  remained  in  the  city,  not  knowing  whether  they 
ought  to  wish  for  their  stay,  or  for  their  departure:  but 
^  how  long  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  multitude  which 
had  seceded  would  remain  inactive?  And  what  would  be  the 
consequence*  if,  in  the  mean  time,  a  foreign  war  should  break 
out?  No  glimpse  of  hope  could  they  see  left,  except  in  con- 
cord between  the  citizens,  which  must  .be  re-established  in 
the  state  on  any  terms,  whether  fair  or  unfair."  They  de- 
termined, therefor^)  to  send  as  ambassador  to  the  plebeians, 
Menehius  Agrippa,  a  man  of  eloquence,  and  acceptable  to 
the  commons,  because  he  had  been  originally  one  of  their 
body.  He,  being  admitted  into  the  camp,  is  said  to  have  re- 
lated to  them  the  following  fable,  delivered  in  antiquated 
language,  and  an  uncouth  style:*— ^^  At  a  time  when  the  meos- 
bers  of  the  human  body  did  not,  as  at  present,  all  unite  in 
one  plan,  but  each  member  had  its  own  scheme,  and  itas  own 
language;  the  other  parts  were  provoked  at  seeing  that  the 
fruits  of  all  their  care,  of  all  their  toil  and  service,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  belly;  and  that  the  belly  meanwhile 
remained  at  its  ease,  and  did  nothing  but  enjoy  the  pleasure 
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provided  for  it:  on  this  tbey  cootpired  together,  that  the 
hasd  should  not  bring  food  to  the  mouth,  nor  the  mouth  re- 
ceive it  if  offered,  nor  the  teeth  chew  it.  Whik  they  wish- 
ed, by  these  angry  measures,  to  subdue  the  belly  through 
hunger,  the  members  themselves,  and  the  whole  body,  were, 
together  with  it,  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  decay:  from 
thence  it  appeared  that  the  office  of  the  belly  itself  was  not 
confined  to  a  slothful  indolence;  that  it  not  only  received 
nourishment,  but  supplied  it  to  the  others,  conveying  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  that  blood,  on  which  depend  our  life  and 
vigour,  by  distributing  it  equally  through  the  veins,  after 
having  brought  it  to  perfection  by  digestion  of  the  food." 
Applying  this  to  the  present  case,  and  showing  what  simili- 
tude there  was  between  the  dissension  of  the  members,  and 
die  resentment  of  the  commons  against  the  patricians,  he 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  people's  minds. 

XXXIil.  A  negociation  was  then  opened  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion; and  an  accommodation  was  effected,  on  the  terms,  that 
the  plebeians  should  have  magistrates  of  their  own,  invested 
with  inviolable  privileges,  who  might  have  power  to  afford 
them  protection  against  the  consuls;  and  that  it  should  not 
be  bwful  {or  any  of  the  patricians  to  hold  that  office.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  were  two  tribunes  of  the  commons  created, 
Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Albinius;  and  these  created  three 
colleagues  to  themselves,  among  whom  was  Sicinius,  the  ad- 
viser of  the  secession:  but  who  the  other  two  were,  is  not 
agreed:  some  say  that  there  were  only  two  tribunes  created 
on  the  sacred  mount,  and  that  the  devoting  law*  was  passed 

*  Which  declared,  that  anj  person  who  should  violate  the  person  or 
priFileges  of  a  plebeian  tribune,  should  be  devoted  to  Ceres,  with  bis  pro- 
perty; and  any  one  migfbt  put  him  to  death  with  impunity.  These  tribunes, 
at  their  first  institution,  cou!d'not  properly  be  called  magistrates,  baring 
no  particular  tribunal,  nor  any  jurisdiction  over  their  fellow  citizens. 
Dressed  like  private  men,  and  attended  only  by  one  officer,  or  beadle, 
called  Viator,  they  sat  on  a  bench  without  the  senate,  into  which  they 
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T  R.  261  ^^^^*  During  tke  secession  of  the  commons,  Spu- 
B.  c.  491.  rius  Cassias  and  Postumus  Cominius  entered  on  the 
consulship.  In  their  consulate  the  treaty  with  the  Latines 
was  concluded;  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying;  this^  one  of  the 
consuls  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  other,  being  sent  with  an 
army  aR;ainst  the  Volscians,  defeated  and  put  to  flight  those 
of  Antium;  and  having  driven  them  into  the  town  of  Lon- 
gula,  pursued  the  blow,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
town.  He  afterwards  took  Polusca,  another  town  belonging 
to  the  same  people;  then  with  all  his  force  attacked  Corioli, 
There  was  then  in  the  camp,  among  others  of  the  young  no* 
bility,  Caius  Marcius,  a  youth  of  q&ick  judgment  and  lively 
courage,  who  was  afterwards  sumamed  Corioknus.  The 
Roman  army,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Corioli,  applying 
their  whole  attention  to  the  garrison,  which  they  kept  shut 
up  in  the  town,  without  any  fear  of  an  ^tt^ck  from  without, 
were  assaulted  on  a  sudden  by  the  Volscian  legions,  who  had 
marched  thither  from  Antium,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy  sallied  out  from  the  town:  Marcius  happened  to  be 
then  on  guard,  and  being  supported  by  a  chosen  body  of  men, 

were  not  admitted,  except  when  the  consuls  required  their  attendance,  to 
giTe  their  opinion  on  some  affair  which  concerned  the  interest  of  the  ple- 
beians. Their  sole  function  was  to  protect  the  plebeians,  by  interposing' in 
case  of  any  grrievance  or  imposition  attempted  by  their  superiors;  and 
their  power  extended  no  &rther  than  one  mile  round  the  city.  Yet  they 
afterwards  found  means,  under  yariouft  pretences,  and  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  to  draw  to  themselves,  and  to  the  commons,  the  larger 
share  of  the  power  of  government;  introducing  a  gt^at  degree  of  de- 
mocracy into  the  polity  of  the  state,  which,  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  had  been  a  kind  of  aristocracy.  They  were  not  allowed  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  city  one  whole  day,  except  during  the  Latiue  festivals,  and 
were  obliged  to  keep  their  doors  open,  night  and  day,  to  admit  complain- 
ants. At  the  same  time  were  elected  two  other  plebeian  officers,  called 
assistants  to  the  tribunes;  but  being  afterwards  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  public  buildings,  and  the  cognizance  of  a  like  natare,  which  had  before 
belonged  to  the  consuls,  they  got  the  title  ^diles;  (ab  aedibus  curaodis,) 
from  inspecting  the  public  edifices. 
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he  not  only  repelled  the  attack  of  the  sallying  party,  but 
rushed  furiously  in  at  the  open  gate;  and  putting  all  to  the 
aword  in  that  part  of  the  city,  laid  hold  of  the  first  fire  which 
he  found,  and  threw  it  on  the  houses  adjoining  the  wall;  on 
which  the  shouts  of  the  townsmen  mingling  with  the  cries  of 
the  women  and  children,  occasioned  by  the  first  fright,  served 
both  to  add  courage  to  the  Romans,  and  to  dispirit  the  Vol- 
scians,  as  they  perceived  that  the  town  was  taken  which  they 
had  come  to  relieve.  By  this  means  the  Volscians  of  Antium 
were  defeated,  and  the  town  of  Corioli  taken;  and  so  entirely 
did  the  glory  of  Marcius  eclipse  the  fame  of  the  consul,  that, 
were  it  not  that  the  treaty  with  the  Latines,  being  engraved 
on  a  brazen  pillar,  remained  to  testify  that  it  was  ratified  by 
Spurius  Cassius  alone,  the  other  consul  being  absent,  it  would 
not  have  been  remembered  that  Postumus  Cominius  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  war.  This  year  died  Menenius 
Agrippa,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  equally  be- 
loved by  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians;  and  after  the  seces- 
sion, still  more  endeared  to  the  latter,  l^his  man,  who,  in 
the  character  of  mediator  and  umpire,  had  re-established 
concord  among  his  countrymen,  the  ambassador  of  the  senate 
to  the  plebeians,  the  person  who  brought  back  the  Roman 
commons  to  the  city,  was  not  possessed  of  property  sufficient 
for  the  expense  of  a  funeral.  He  was  buried  at  the  charge 
of  the  commons,  by  a  contribution  of  a  sextans*  from  each 
person. 

XXXIV.  The  consuls  who  succeeded,  were  Titus  y  r.  fss 
Greganius  and  Publius  Miniicius.  During  this  year,  B.  C.  490. 
when  the  state  was  undisturbed  by  foreign  wars,  and  the  dis* 
sentions  at  home  had  been  healed,  a  more  grievous  calamity 
of  another  nature  fell  upon  it:  at  fir^t  a  scarcity  of  provisions* 
occasioned  by  the  lands  lying  untilled  during  the  secession 
of  the  commons;  and  afterwards,  a  famine,  not  less  severe 

*  About  one  half-peooy  each. 
VOL.  !•— X 
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than  what  isTelt  in  a  besieged  city.    This  without  doubt 
would  have  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  slaves,  and 
also  many  of  the  commons,  must  have  perished,  had  not  the 
consuls  taken  measures  to  remedy  it,  by  sending  to  all  quar* 
ters  to  buy  up  corn;  not  only  into  Etruria  on  the  coast  to 
the  right  of  O&tia,  and  by  permission  of  the  Volscians,  along 
the  coast  on  the  left  as  far  as  Cumes,  but  even  to  Sicily;  for 
the  hatred  entertained  against  them  by  their  neighbours  com* 
pelled  them  thus  to  look  for  aid  to  distant  countries.    After 
|i  quantity  of  com  had  been  purchased  at  Cumie,  the  ships 
were  detained  by  the  tyrant  Aristbdemus,  as  the  property  of 
the  Tarquinii,  whose  heir  he  was.  Among  the  Volscians,  and 
in  the  Pomptine  district,  it  could  not  even  be  purchased,  the 
persons  employed  in  that  business  being  in  danger  of  their 
lives  from  the  violence  of  the  inhabitants.    From  Etruria, 
some  com  was  conveyed  by  the  Tiber,  by  which  the  people 
were  supported.    At  this  unseasonable  time,  while  thus  dis- 
tressed by  the  scarcity,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  farther 
harassed  by  war,  had  not  a  most  destructive  pestilence  at- 
tacked the  Volscians,  when  they  were  just  ready  to  com* 
mence  hostilities.   By  this  dreadful  calamity  the  enemy  were 
s<>  dispirited,  that,  even  after  it  had  abated,  they  could  not 
entirely  rid  their  minds  of  the  terror  which  it  had  occasioned. 
Besides,  the  Romans  not  only  augmented  the  numbers  in 
their  settlement  at  Velitrs,  but  sent  a  new  colony  into  the 
mountains  of  Norba,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  in  the  Pomptine 
T.lLffss.   ^€™^®^7'    In  the  succeeding  consulate  of  Marcus 
B.  G.  4S9.   Minucius  and  Aulus  Sempronius,  a  great  quantity 
of  com  was  brought  from  Sicily,  and  it  was  debated  in  the 
senate,  at  what  price  it  should  be  given  to  the  commons. 
Many  were  of  opinion,  that  now  was  the  time  to  humble  the 
commons,  and  to  recover  those  rights  which,  by  the  seces-^ 
sion  and  violence  had  been  extorted  from  the  patricians; 
Marcius  Coriolanus  particularly,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  said,  *^  If  they  wish  to  have  provisions 
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at  the  usual  price,  let  them  reatore  to  the  patricians  their  for- 
mer rights:  why  aati  I  obliged,  after  being  sent  nnder  the  yoke, 
after  being  ransomed,  as  it  were,  from  robbers,  to  behold  ple- 
bdan  magistratee,  to  behold  Stcinius  invested  with  power  and 
authority?  Shall  I  submit  to  such  indignities  longer  than  ne- 
cessity compels  me?  Shall  I,  who  could  not  endure  Tarqui* 
nius  on  the  throne*  endure  Sicinius?  Let  him  now  secede, 
let  him  call  away  the  commons:  the  road  is  open  to  the 
sacred  mount,  and  to  other  hills:  let  them  carry  off  the  com 
fix>m  our  lands,  as  they  did  two  years  ago:  let  them  make 
the  best  of  the  present  state  of  the  market,  which  they  have 
occasioned  by  their  own  madness*  I  affirm  with  confidence, 
that  when  they  are  brought  to  reason  by  their  present  suf'- 
ferings,  they  will  themselves  become  tillers  of  the  lands, 
rather  than  take  arms  and^  secede,  to  prevent  their  being 
tiUed.^*  Whether  such  a  measure  were  expedient,  is  not  now 
easy  to  say;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  very  practicable  for 
the  patricians,  by  insisting  on  terms  for  lowering  the  price 
of  provisions,  to  have  freed  themselves  from  the  tribunitian 
power,  and  every  other  restraint  imposed  on  them  against 
their  wilL 

XXXV«  The  method  proposed  appeared  to  the  senate  to 
be  too  harsh,  and  incensed  the  commons  to  such  a  degree, 
diat  they  were  very  near  having  recourse  to  arms.  They 
complained,  that,  *^  as  if  they  were  enemies,  attempts  were 
made  to  destroy  them  by  famine:  that  they  were  defrauded 
of  £Dod  and  sustenance;  that  the  foreign  corn,  the  only  sup* 
port  which,  unexpectedly,  fortune  had  given  them»  was  to  be 
snatched  out  of  their  mouths,  unless  the  tribunes  were  sur- 
rendered up  in  bonds  to  Caius  Marcius;  unless  he  were 
gratified  by  the  persond  sufferings  of  the  Roman  commons: 
a  new  kind  of  eacecuticMier  had  come  forward*  who  gave  them 
no  alternative  but  death  or  slavery."  They  would  have  pro* 
ceeded  to  violence  against  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  senate* 
house,  had  not  the  tribunes  very  opportunely  summoned  him 
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to  a  trial.  This  suppressed  their  rage,  when  every  one  saw 
himself  a  judge,  and  empowered  to  decide  on  the  life  and 
death  of  his  foe.  At  first,  Marcius  heard  the  threats  of 
the  tribunes  with  scorn:  *'  The  authority  given  to  their  of* 
fice,"  he  said,  **  extended  only  to  the  affording  protection, 
not  to  the  inflicting  of  punishment.  That  they  were  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  not  of  the  patricians."  But  the  whole  body 
of  the  commons  had  taken  up  the  cause  with  such  implacable 
Miimosity,  that  the  patricians  were  under  the  necessity  of 
devoting  one  victim  to  punishment  for  the  general  safety. 
They  struggled  however,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the 
public  hatred  which  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  not  only 
each  particular  member,  but  the  whole  collective,  body  exert* 
ed  their  utmost  efforts;  and  first  they  tried,  whether,  by  post- 
ing their  clients  in  divers  places  convenient  for  the  purpose, 
they  could  not  deter  the  several  plebeians  from  attending  the 
meetings  and  cabals,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  farther  pro- 
ceedings. Afterwards,  they  all  came  forth  in  a  body,  ad- 
dressing the  commcfns  with  intreaties  and  supplications;  one 
would  have  thought  that  every  patrician  was  going  to  stand 
his  trial.  They  besought  them,  if  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  acquit  Marcius  as  innocent,  yet  considering  him  as  guilty, 
to  grant  as  a  favour,  on  their  request,  the  pardon  of  one 
citizen,  one  senator.  However,  as  he  himself  did  not  appear 
on  the  day  appointed,  they  persisted  in  their  resentment.  He  , 
was  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  went  into  exile  to  the 
Volscians,  uttering  menaces  against  his  country,  and  breath- 
ing already  the  resentment  of  an  enemy.  The  Volscians 
received  him  kindly,  and  daily  increased  their  attention  and 
respect,  in  proportion  as  they  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  violence  of  his  anger  towards  his  countrymen^  against 
whom  he  would  often  utter  complaints,  and  even  threats.  He 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Attius  Tullus,  who  was  then  the  man 
of  by  far  greatest  consequence  among  the  Volscians,  and  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  Romans:  so  that  the  one,  being  stimu- 
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lated  by  an  old  animosity,  the  other,  by  fresh  resentment, 
'they  began  to  concert  schemes  for  bringing  about  a  war  with 
Rome.  They  judged,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  prevail  on  then*  people  to  take  arms,  which  they 
had  so  often  tried  without  success;  that  by  the  many  wars 
which  they  had  sustained  at  diiferent  times,  and  lately  by  the 
loss  of  their  young  men  in  the  pestilence,  their  spirits  were 
broken;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  art,  in  or- 
der that  their  hatred,  which  had  now  lost  its  keenness  through 
length  of  time,  might  be  thereby  whetted  anew. 

XXXVI*  It  happened  that  preparations  were  then  making 
at  Rome  for  a  repetition  of  the  great  games.  The  reason  of 
^peating  them  was  this:  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
the  games  were  to  have  been  celebrated,  before  the  shows 
began,  a  master  of  a  family,  after  lashing  his  slave  load- 
ed with  a  neck-yoke,  had  driven  him  across  the  middle  of 
the  circus;  the  games,  were  afterwards  exhibited,  as  if 
this  affair  had  no  relation  to  religion.  Some  short  time  after, 
Titus  Atinius,  a  plebeian,  had  a  dream;  he  imagined  Jupiter 
to  have  said  to  him,  that  **  the  dancer,  who  performed  pre- 
viously to  the  games,  had  been  displeasing  to  him,  and  un- 
less those  games  were  repeated,  and  that  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  the  city  would  be  in  danger;  and  ordered  him  to  go 
and  tell  this  to  the  consuls.''  Although  the  man's  mind  was 
V  under  the  influence  of  a  considerable  degree  of  superstition, 
yet  the  awe  which  he  felt  at  the  high  dignity  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  his  own  apprehensions  lest  he  should  be  treated- 
by  them,  and  the  public,  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  overcame 
his  religious  fears:  this  delay  cost  him  dear;  for  within  a  few 
days  he  lost  his  son:  and,  lest  the  cause  of  that  sudden  dis- 
aster should  be  doubtful,  while  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  the  same  phantom  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
seemed  to  ask  him,  ^^  whether  he  had  gotten  a  sufficient  re- 
ward for  his  contempt  o^  the  deity?"  telling  him  that  ^*  a  still 
greater  awaited  him,  unless  he  went  immediately  and  deli- 
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vered  the  message  to  the  consuls**'  Xhu  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  yet  he  hesitated  and  delayed*  until 
at  length  he  was  attacked  by  a  grievous  disorder,  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy.  He  then  submitted  to  the  admonitions  of  the  di* 
vine  displeasure:  and,  wearied  out  by  his  past  sufferings,  and 
the  apprehenuon  of  others  which  threatened  him,  he  calkd 
a  council-of  his  intimate  friends;  and,  aft^  acquainting  them 
with  the  several  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
with  Jupiter's  having  appeared  to  him  so  often  in  his  sleep^ 
and  likewise  the  anger  and  threats  of  the  deity,  so  speedily 
fulfilled  in  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  him,  he  was,  in 
pursuance  of  the  clear  and  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present, 
carried  in  a  litter  into  the  Forum,  to  the  consuls:  from  thenc# 
he  was  conveyed,  by  their  order,  into  the  senate-house;  where, 
when  he  had  related  the  same  accounts,  to  the  utter  aston* 
bhment  of  all,  behold  another  miracle;  it  is  recorded  that  he, 
who  had  been  carried  thither  incapable  of  using  any  of  his 
limbs,  had  no  sooner  discharged  his  duty,  than  he  was  able 
to  walk  home  without  assistance. 

XXXVIL  The  senate  decreed  that  the  games  should  be 
exhibited  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  To  these  games,  in 
consequence  of  a  plan  laid  by  Attius  Tullus,  a  vast  number 
of  the  Volscians  repaired*  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  exhibition,  Tullus,  according  to  a  scheme  concerted  at 
home  with  Marcius,  came  to  the  consuls,  told  them  that  he 
wished  to  confer  with  them,  in  private,  on  some  matters 
which  concerned  the  commonwealth,  and  every  other  person 
having  retired,  he  addressed  them  thus:  ^*  It  is  painful  to  me 
in  the  extreme,  to  say  any  thing  of  my  countrymen  that  is 
not  to  their  honour:  I  do  not  come,  however,  to  charge  them 
with  having  committed  any  wrong  act,  but  to  guard  against 
such  being  committed.  That  the  dispositions  of  our  people 
are  fickle,  to  a  degree  infinitely  beyond  what  might  be  wish- 
ed, numerous  disasters  have  given  sensible  proofs;  for,  to 
your  forbearance  it  is  owing,  and  not  to  our  own  deserts. 
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that  we  have  not  been  utterly  destroyed.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  the  Volsciaot  now  in  Rome;  there  are  games  to 
be  celebrated^  the  public  will  be  intent  on  the  exhibition,  I 
well  remember  the  outrage  which  was  committed  in  this  city, 
by  the  Sabine  youths,  on  a  similar  occasion*  I  shudder  with 
apprehensioa,  lest  some  inconsiderate  and  rash  deed  may  en- 
sue; thus  much  I  thought  it  my  duty,  both  for  our  own  sake, 
and  for  yours,  to  mention  beforehand  to  you,  who  are  con- 
suls; for  my  own  part,  I  intend  instantly  to  return  home,  lest, 
if  I  should  be  present,  my  character  might  be  stained  with 
the  imputation  of  some  improper  word  or  action."  After 
this  discourse  he  departed.  The  consuls  proposed  the  mat- 
ter to  the  consideration  of  the  senate;  a  matter,  indeed,  un- 
supported by  proof,  but  yet  coming  from  a  person  whose 
authority  was  of  great  weight.  The  authority  then,  rather 
than  any  reason  appearing  in  the  case,  as  it  often  happens, 
determined  them  to  use  prc^cautions,  even  though  they  might 
be  unnecessary;  and  a  decree  being  passed,  that  the  Volsci- 
ans  should  retire  from  the  city,  criers  were  despatched  to 
every  quarter,  to  order  them  all  to  remove  before  night.  At 
first,  they  were  struck  with  great  terror,  as  they  ran  up  and 
down  to  their  lodgings,  to  take  away  their  eifects:  indigna- 
tion afterwards  filled  their  minds,  when  they  were  begin- 
ning their  journey;  they  considered  themselves  stigmatized 
as  persons  infamous  and  polluted;  driven  away  from  the  con- 
verse of  men  and  gods;  from  public  games,  on  the  day  of 
a  festival. 

XXXVIII.  As  they  formed  in  their  journey  almost  one 
continued  train,  Tullus,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  fountain 
of  Ferintina,  accosted  die  chief  persons  among  them  as  each 
arrived;  and,  by  asking  questions,  and  expressing  indigna- 
tioh,  while  they  greedily  listened  to  expressions  which  fa- 
voured their  resentment,  led  them  on,  and  by  their  means, 
the  rest  of  the  multitude,  to  a  plain  that  lay  near  the  road,  * 
and  there  began  to  harangue  them,  as  if  at  a  general  assem- 
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bly:  "  AlthougV  said  he,  **  yc  should  forget  all  the  inju- 
rious treatment  which  ye  formerly  received  from  the  Roman 
people,  the  calamities  of  the  Volscian  race,  and  every  other 
matter  of  the  kind,  with  what  degree  of  patience  (^o  ye 
bear  this  insult  thrbwn  on  you,  when  they  commenced  their 
games  by  exhibiting  us  to  public  ignominy?  Did  ye  not  per^ 
ceive,  that  they  performed  a  triumph  over  you  this  day? 
That,  as  ye  wjere  retiring,  ye  served  as  a  spectacle  to  all 
their  citizens,  to  foreigners,  to  so  many  of  the  neighbouring 
nations?  That  your  wives  and  your  children  were  led  cap* 
tives  before  the  eyes  of  the  public?  What  do  ye  suppose 
were  the  sentiments  of  those  who  heard  the  words  of  the  cri* 
er,  of  those  who  beheld  you  departing,  or  of  those  who  met 
this  disgraceful  cavalcade?  What  else  but  that  we  must  be 
some  polluted  wretches,  whose  presence  at  the  shows  would 
contaminate  the  games,  and  render  an  expiation  necessary; 
and  that  therefore  we  were  driven  away  from  the  mansions 
of  a  people  df  such  purity  of  character,  from  theit  meeting 
and  converse?  And  besides,  does  it  not  strike  you,  that  we 
should  not  now  be  alive,  if  we  had  not  hastened  our  depar- 
ture? if  indeed  it  ought  to  be  called  a  departure,  and  not  a 
flight.  And  do  ye  not  consider  as  enemies  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city»  wherein,  had  ye  delayed  for  pne  day,  ye  must, 
every  one  of  you,  have  perished?  It  was  a  declaration  of 
war  against  you;  for  which,  those  who  made  it  will  suffer 
severely*  if  ye  have  the  spirit  of  men.''  Their  anger,  which 
was  hot  before,  was  by  this  discourse,  kindled  to  a  jflame,  in 
which  temper  they  separated  to  their  several  homes;  and 
each  taking  pains  to  rouse  those  of  his  own  state  to  ven* 
geance,  they  soon  effected  a  general  revolt  of  the  whole  Vol« 
scian  nation. 

XXXIX.  The  commanders  appointed  for  this  war,  by  the 

unanimous  choice  of  all  the  states^  were  Attius  Tullus  and 

'  Caius  Marcius  the  Roman  exile;  on  the  latter  of  whom  they 

reposed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  hopes;  nor  did  he 
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diatppotiit  their  expectations,  but  gare  a  convincing  proof 
tHat  the  commonwealth  was  more  indebted  for  power  to  its 
generals,  than  to  its  troops.  Marching  to  Circeii,  he  first 
expelled  the  Romafa  colonists,  and  delivered  the  city,  after 
restoring  it  to  freedom,  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians:  turn- 
ing thence  across  the  country  towards  the  Latine  road,  he 
deprived  the  Romans  of  their  late  acquisitions,  Satricum 
Longula,  Polusca,  and  Corioli.  He  then  retook  Lavinium, 
and  afterwards  made  a  conquest  of  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia,. 
Lavici,  and  Pedum,  one  after  another.  From  Pedum,  lastly 
he  led  his  forces  towards  Rome,  and  pitching  his  camp  at 
the  Cluilian  trenches,  five  miles  from  the  city,  sent  parties 
to  ravage  the  lands;  at  the  same  time  appointing  persons, 
among  the  plunderers  to  take  care  that  the  possessions  of  the 
patricians  should  be  left  unmolested;  either  because  his  anger 
was  levelled  principally  against  the  plebeians,  or  with  the 
design  of  causing  thereby  a  greater  dissension  between  these 
different  orders;  and  this  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the 
consequence,  so  powerfully  did  the  tribunes,  by  their  invec- 
tives against  the  patricians,  excite  the  resentment  of  the  com- 
mons, which  was  sufficiently  too  violent  before,  but  that,  how- 
ever full  their  minds  were  of  mutual  distrust  and  rancour, 
their  dread  of  a  foreign  enemy,  the  strongest  tie  of  coilcord, 
obliged  them  to  unite:  in  one  point  only  did  they  disagree; 
the  senate  and  consuls  placing  their  hopes  entirely  in  arms, 
the  commons  preferring  all  other  measures  to  war.  By  this 
time  Spurius  Nautius  and  Sextus  Furius  were  con-  y  ^^  ^^^ 
suls.  While  they  were  employed  in  reviewing  the  B.C., 486. 
legions,  and  posting  troops  on  the  walls,  and  in  other  places, 
where  it  was  thought  proper  to  fix  guards  and  watches,  a 
vast  multitude  of  people  assembling,  and  insisting  on  peace, 
terrified  theih,  at  first,  by  their  seditious  clamours,  and,  at 
length,  compelled  them  to  assemble  the  senate,  and  there 
propose  the  sending  of  ambassadors  to  Caius  Marcius.  The 
senate,  finding  that  they  could  not  depend  on  the  support  of 
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the  commons,  took  the  matter  into  conBideration,  and  sent 
deputies  to  Martins  to  treat  of  an  accommodation:  to  these 
he  replied  in  harsh  terins,  that  ^  if  the  lands  were  restored 
to  the  Volscians,  a  treaty  might  then  be  opened  for  an  ac- 
commodation; but  if  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy,  at  their 
ease,  what  they  had  plundered  from  their  neighbours  in  war, 
he  would  not  forget  either  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen, 
or  the  kindness  of  his^hosts,  but  would  take  such  steps  aa 
should  show  the  world,  that  his  courage  was  irritated  by  ex- 
ile, not  depressed."  The  same  persons  being  sent  a  second 
time,  were  refused  admittance  into  the  camp.  It  is  related, 
that  the  priests,  afterwards,  in  their  sacred  vestments,  went 
as  suppliants  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  had  no  more  in* 
fluence  on  him  than  the  ambassadors. 

XL.  The  matrons  then  assembled  in  a  body  about  Vetoria, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Volumnia  his  wife;  whether 
this  was  a  scheme  of  government,  or  the  result  of  the  wor 
men^s  own  fears,  I  cannot  discover.  It  is  certain  that  they 
carried  their  point,  and  that  Veturia,  who  waa  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  Volumnia,  leading  two  little  sons  whom  she 
had  by  Marcius,  went  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy;  so  that 
women,  by  tears  and  prayers,  preserved  the  city  which  the 
men  were  not  able  to  preserve  by  arms.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  camp,  and  Coriolanus  was  informed  that  a  great  pro- 
cession of  women,  was  approaching,  he,  who  bad  not  been 
moved,  either  by  the  majesty  of  the  state,  represented  in  its 
ambassadors,  or  by  the  awful  address  made  by  the  ministers 
of  religion  both  to  his  sight  and  his  understanding,  at  first 
resolved  to  show  himself  still  more  inflexible  against  female 
tears:  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  acquaintance  knowing  Veturia, 
who  was  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  sadness;  as  she  stood  between  her  daughter-in-law 
and  grand- children,  said  to  him,  ^  unless  my  eyes  deceive 
me,  your  mother  with  your  wife  and  children  are  coming." 
Coriolanus,  in  a  transport  of  amazement,  and  almost  distrac- 
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ted,  sprang  from  his  seat  to  embrace  his  mother  as  she  ad* 
vanced,  who,  instead  of  intreaties,  addressed  him  with  angry 
reproofs:  *^  Let  me   know,'*   said  she,  **  bef6re   I   receive 
jour  embrace,  whether  I  am  come  to  an  enemy  or  to  a  son; 
whether  I  am  in  your  camp  a  prisoner,  or  a  mother.     Was 
it  for  this,  that  age  has  been  lengthened  out,  that  I  might 
behold  you  an  exile,  and  afterwards  an  enemy;  could  you 
lay  waste  this  land,  which  gave  you  birth  and  education; 
whatever  degree   of  anger,  whatever  thirst  of  vengeance, 
might  have  occupied  your  mind  on  your  march,  did  you  not, 
on  entering  its  borders,  feel  your  passion  subside?     When 
you  came  within  aight  of  Rome,  did  it  not  recur  to  you, — 
Within  those  walls  are  my  house  and  guardian  gods,  my 
mother,  my  wife,'  my  children?   Had  I  never  been  a  mother, 
then  Rome  would  not  have  been  now  besieged:  had  I  not  a 
son,  I  might  have  died  free,  and  lefumy  country  free;  but, 
for  my  part,  there  is  no-suffering  to  which  I  can  be  exposed, 
that  will  tiot  reflect  more  dishonour  on  you,  than  misery  on 
me;  and  be  my  lot  as  wretched  as  it  may,  I  am  not  to  endure 
it  long;  let  these  claim  your  regard,  who,  if  you  persist,  can 
have  no  other  prospect^  but  either  untimely  death  or  lasting 
slavery.''     His  wife  and  children  then  embraced  him;  and 
the  whole  crowd  of  women,  uttering  bitter  lamentations,  and 
deploring  their  own  and  their  country's  fate,  at  length  got 
'  the  better  of  his  obstinacy:  so  that,  after  embracing  and  dis- 
missing his  family,  he  removed  his  camp  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  city.     In  a  short  time  he  drew  off  the  troops 
entirely  from  the  Roman  territories,  which  is  said  to  have 
incensed  the  Volscians  so  highly  against  him,  that  he  perish- 
ed under  the  effects  of  their  resentment;  by  what  kind  of 
death  writers  do  not  agree.    In  the  account  given  by  Fabi- 
us,  the  most  ancient  writer  by  far,  I  find  that  he  lived  even 
to  old  age;  he  mentions  positively,  that,  when  Marcius  be- 
came far  advanced  in  years,  he  used  frequently  to  utter  this  ^ 
remark,  that  **  the  evils  of  exile  bore  much  the  heavier  on 
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the  aged."  The  men  of  Kome  wete  not  Bparing  in  bestow- 
ing on  the  women  the  honours  which  they  had  earned)  so 
distant  were  the  manners  of  that  age  from  the  practice  of 
detracting  from  the  merits  of  others:  they  even  erected  and 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune,  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  their  meritorious  conduct.  The  Volscians  after- 
wards,  in  conjunction  with  the  iEquans,  made  another  inroad 
into  the  Roman  territories;  but  the  iEquans  soon  became 
dissatisfied  at  being  commanded  by  Attius  Tuttus;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  dispute,  whether  the  Volscians  or  the 
iEquans  sliould  give  a  general  to  the  combined  army,  a 
separation  ensued,  and  soon  after  a  furious  batde.  There 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people  wasted  the  two  armtes 
of  its  enemi«:s,  in  a  contest  no  less  bloody  than  obstinate. 
T.  R.  267«  The  consuls  of  the  next  year  were  Titus  Sicinius 
B.  i.:.  485.  2nd  Caius  Aquillius.  The  Volscians  were  allot- 
ted, as  a  province,  to  Sicinius;  the  Hemicians,  for  they  also 
were  in  arms,  to  Aquillius.  The  Hemicians  were  subdued 
in  that  year.  The  operations  against  the  Vobcians  ended 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  on  either  side* 
Y.  R.  268.  XLL  The  next  consuls  elected  were  Spurius 
B.  C.  484.  Cassius  and  Proculus  Virginius.  A  league  was 
made  with  the  Hemicians,  Two-thirds  of  their  lands  were 
taken  from  them,  one  half  of  which  the  consul  Cassius  in* 
tended  to  distribute  among  the  Latines,  the  other  half  among 
the  commons.  To  this  donation  he  proposed  to  add  a  con* 
siderable  tract  of  land,  which  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  pub* 
lie,  though  possessed  by  private  persons.  Many  of  the 
patricians,  who  were  themselves  in  possession  of  this  land, 
were  hereby  alarmed  for  their  property,  and  besides,  that 
body  in  general  was  seized  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
the  people;  observing  that  the  consul,  by  these  donatives, 
was  forming  an  influence  at  once  dangerous  to  liberty  and 
to  right.  This  was  the  first  proposal  of  the  agrarian  law, 
which,  from  that  time  to  the  present  age,  has  never  been 
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agitated  without  the  most  vi<^at  commotions  ia  the  state. 
The  other  consul  opposed  the  donations;  and  in  this,  he  was 
supported  by  the  patricians;  nor  did  all  the  commons  op- 
pose him:  at  first^  they  began  to  despise  a  gift,  which  was 
not  confined  to  themselves,  but  extended  to  the  aUies,  in 
common  with  the  citia^ns:  then  they  were  accustomed  to 
hear  die  consul  Virginias  in  the  assemblies  frequently,  as  it 
were  prophesying,  that  ^^  the  donatives  of  his  colleagues 
were  full  of  infectious  poison;  that  those  lands  would  bring 
slavery  on  such  as  should  receive  them;  that  he  was  paving 
the  way  to  arbitrary  power;  for  why  should  the  allies  and 
the  Latine  nation  be  thus  included?  What  was  the  intent  of 
restoring  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  taken  in  war,  to  the  Her- 
nicians,  who  so  lately  were  enemies,  only  that  these  nations 
might  set  Cassias  at  their  head  as  a  leader,  instead  of 
Coriolanus."  Whoever  argued  and  protested  against  the 
agrarian  law,  as  thus  proposed,  was  sure  |of  popularity:  and, 
from  that  time,  both  the  consuk  vied  with  each  other  in 
humouring  the  commons.  Virginius  declared,  that  he  would 
allow  the  lands  to  be  assigned,  provided  they  were  not  made 
over  to  any  other  than  citizens  of  Rpme-  Cassius,  finding 
that,  by  his  pursuit  of  popularity  among  the  allies,  which  he 
had  betrayed  in  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  lands,  he 
had  lowered  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  hoping  to  recover  their  esteem  by  another  donative, 
proposed  an  order  that  the  money  received  for  the  Sicilian 
com  should  be  refunded  to  the  people.  But  this  the  com- 
mons rejected  with  as  much  disdain,  as  if  he  were  avowedly 
bartering  for  arbitrary  power:  so  strongly  were  they  influen- 
ced by  their  inveterate  suspicions  of  fais  ambition,  that  they 
spurned  at  all  his  presents,  as  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  af- 
fluence: and  no  sooner  did  he  go  out  of  oflice,  than  he  was 
condemned  and  executed,  as  we  are  informed  by  undoubted 
authority.  Some  say  that  it  was  his  father  who  inflicted 
this  punishment  on  him;  that  having,  at  home,  held  an  in- 
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quiry  into  his  conduct,  he  scourged  him,  end  put  him  to 
death,  and  consecrated  the  allowance  setded  on  his  son,*  to 
Ceres;  that  out  of  this  a  statue  was  erected,  with  this  in* 
scription,  ^^  Given  from  the  Cassian  family."  I  find  in  some, 
writers,  and  it  is  the  more  credible  account^  that  he  was 
prosecuted  for  treason  by  the  quaestors  Cflcso  Fabius  and 
Lucius  Valerius;  that  he  was  found  guilty  on  a  trial  before 
the  people,  and  his  house  razed  by  a  public  decree:  it  stood 
on  the  spot  which  is  now  the  area  before  the  temple  of 
Tellus.  However,  whether  the  trial  was  private  or  public, 
T  R.  269.  he  ^AB  condemned  in  the  consulate  of  Servius 
B.   C.  483.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius. 

XLIL  The  anger  which  the  people  had  conceived  against 
Cassius,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  alluring  prospects, 
held  out  by  the  agntrian  law,  were  sufficient,  of  themselves, 
now  the  proposer  of  it  was  removed  out  of  the  way,  to  make 
a  lively  impression  on  their  minds;  and  their  eagerness,  in 
pursuit  of  them,  was'  inflamed,  by  an  act  of  unreasonable 
parsimony  in  the  patricians,  who,  when  theV  olscians  and 
iEquans  were  vanquished  in  that  year,  deprived  the  troops 
of  the  booty:  the  whole  of  what  was  taken  from  the  enemy, 
the  consul  Fabius  sold,  and  lodged  the  produce  of  it  in  the 
treasury.  The  name  of  Fabius  was  odious  to  the  commons, 
on  account  of  this  conduct;  yet  the  patricians  had  influence 
Y  R.  S70-  ei^o^S^  ^^  procure  the  election  of  Cteso  Fabius  to 
B.  C.  48S.  the  consulship,  with  Lucius  iEmilius.  This  far- 
ther exasperated  the  people,  who,  by  raising  a  sedition  at 
home,  encouraged  foreign  enemies  to  attack  them:  but  war, 
put  a  stop  to  intestine'  dissensions*  The  patricians  and  ple- 
beians united,  and  under  the  conduct  of  JBmilius,  with  little 

*  By  the  Roman  law,  a  father  had  full  anil  absolute  power,  eTcn  to  life 
and  death,  orer  his  children,  who  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  slay^erf;  e? en 
what  property  they  might  acquire,  belonged  not  to  them,  but  t?  their 
father. 
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loss  to  themselves,  overthrew  in  battle  the  Vohcians  and 
iEquans,  who  had  revived  hostilities.  On  this  occasion  the 
enemy  lost  greater  numbers  during  their  retreat,  than  in  the 
battle;  for,  after  they  were  broken,  they  were  pursued  by  the 
cavalry  to  a  vast  distance.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  ides 
of  July,  the  temple  of  Castor  /was  dedicated:  it  had  been 
vowed,  during  the  Latine  war,  by  Postumius  the  dicta- 
tor, and  his  son,  being  appointed  duumvir  for  the  purpose, 
performed  the  dedication.  This  year  abo  the  people  were 
tempted  to  new  exertions,  by  the  charms  of  the  agrarian 
law.  The  tribunes  wished  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
their  office,  by  promoting  that  popular  decree.  The  patri- 
cians, convinced  that  the  multitude  were,  of  themselves,  too 
much  inclined  to  desperate  measures,  looked  with  horror  on 
such  largesses,  as  incitements  to  acts  of  temerity;  and  they 
found  in  the.  consuls,  leaders  as  active  as  they  could  wish,  in 
opposing  those  proceedings.  Their  party  consequently  pre- 
vailed; and  that,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  appoint  as  consuls  for  the  approaching  year  Marcus 
Fabius,  brother  to  Cseso,  and  Lucius  Verus,  who  ^^^ 

was  still  more  odious  to  the  plebeians,  on  account  of  B.  c*  481. 
his  having  been  the  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Cassius.  In  that 
consulship,  there  was  another  contest  with  the  tribunes;  the 
law  in  question  was  considered  as  a  vain  project,  and  the 
proposers  of  it  disregarded  as  claiming  merit  from  holding 
out  to  the  people's  view,  advantages  which  were  not  attaina- 
ble. The  name  of  Fabius  was  now  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation after  three  successive  consulates,  all  of  which  had 
been  uniformly  distinguished  by  opposition  to  the  tribunitian 
power;  and,  for  that  reason,  this  dignity  was  continued  in  the 
same  family,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  a  general  persua- 
sion that  it  could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands.  Soon  after 
this,  war  was  undertaken  against  the  VeientianK.  The  Vol-, 
scians  also  renewed  hostilities.     For  security  against  foreign 
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enemies,  the  strength  of  the  Romans  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient; but  they  perverted  it  to  a  bad  purpose,  namely,  to  the 
support  of  quarrels  among  themselves.  To  add  to  the  ge- 
neral disquiet^  several  prodigies  appeared;  the  sky,  almost 
daily,  exhibiting  threatening  portents,  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country.  The  soothsayers,  employed  as  well  by  the 
state,  as  by  private  persons,  after  consulting  both  entrails, 
and  bijpl^eclared  that  no  other  cause  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  deity  existed,  than  that  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  not 
duly  performed.  All  their  apprehensions  however  ended  in 
this;  Oppia,  a  vestal,  was  convicted  of  a  breach  of  chasti* 
ty,  and  suffered  punishment. 

T.  R.  f72.  XLIII*  Quintus  Fabius,  a  second  time,  and  Caius 
B.  C.  480.  Julius,  then  succeeded  to  the  consulship.  During 
this  year,  the  domestic  dissensions  abated  not  of  their  acri- 
mony, and  the  war  abroad  wore  a  more  dangerous  aspect. 
The  JEquans  took  up  arms.  The  Veientians  even  carried 
their  depredations  into  the  territories  of  the  Romans.  And 
as  these  wars  appeared  every  day  more  alarming,  C»so  Fa- 
T  R.  S7S  ^'^^^  ^^  Spurius  Furius  were  made  consuls.  The 
B.  C.  479.  iEquans  laid  siege  to  Ortona,  a  Latine  city.  The 
Veientfans,  now  satiated  with  booty,  threatened  to  besiege 
Rome  itself:  yet  all  these  dangers  which  surrounded  them, 
instead  of  restraining  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons,  only 
served  to  augment  it.  They  resumed  the  practice  of  refu- 
sing to  enlist  as  soldiers,  not  indeed  of  their  own  accord,  but 
by  the  advice  of  Spurius  Licinitts,'a  plebeian  tribune,  who, 
thinking  that  this  was  the  time  to  force  the  Agrarian  law 
on  the  patricians,  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
make  opposition,  had  undertaken  to  obstruct  the  preparations 
for  war.  However,  all  the  odium  excited  by  this  exertion 
of  the  tribunitian  power  rested  solely  on  the  author;  nor,  did 
the  consuls  unite  their  e£Ports  against  him  with  more  eager 
zeal,  than  did  his  own  colleagues,  by  whose  assistance  the 
levy  was  completed.  Armies  were  raised  for  the  two  wars  at 
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the  sttne  tine;  the  command  of  one  was  given  to  Fabiua,  to  be 
led  against  the  iEquans;  of  the  othsr  to  Furius,  against  the 
Veientians.  In  the  expedition  against  the  latter,  nothing  me- 
morable was  performed.  •  Fabius  met  with  a  great  deal  m(»re 
trouble  from  his  countrymen,  than  from  the  enemy:  that  single 
man,  by  his  condnct,  as  consul,  supported  the  commonwealth, 
which  the  troops,  out  of  aversion  to  him  as  far  as  la]^  in  their 
power,  treacherously  betrayed  to  ruin:  for,  after  numberless 
other  instances  of  military  skill,  which  he  had  displayed,  both 
in  his  preparatory  measures,  and  in  his  operations  in  the  field, 
and  when  he  had  made  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  that, 
by  a  9harge  of  his  cavalry  alone,  he  put  the  enemy  to  rout, 
the  infantry  refused  to  pursue  their  broken  troops;  nor  coiild 
any  motive,  not  to  mention  the  exhortations  of  the  general, 
whom  they  hated,  nor  even  the  immediate  consequence  of 
infamy  to  themselves,  and  disgffice  to   the  public,  nor   the 
danger  to  which  they   would  be  exposed,  should  the  enemy 
resume  their  courage^  prevail  on  them  to  quicken  their  pace, 
or  even  to  stand  in  order  of  battle,  so  as  to  resist  an  attack. 
Without  orders,  they  faced  about;  and,  with  countenances 
as  dejected  as  though  they  had  been  vanquished,  retired  to 
their  camp,  execrating,  at  one  time,  the  general,  at  another, 
the  exertions  of  the  cavalry.     The  consul,  however,  sought 
not  any  remedy  against  so  pestilent  an  example,  showing  by 
one  instance  among  many,  that  men  of  the  most  transcend- 
ant  abilities   are   more  apt   to  be   deficient   in   regard    to 
the  discipline  of  their  own  troops,  than  in  conquering  an 
enemy.  Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  having  reaped  little  fresh 
glory  from  the  war,  but  having  irritated  and  exasperated, 
to  a  high  degree,  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  against  him.  The 
patricians,  notwithstanding,  had  influence  enough  to  continue 
the  c<m&ulship  in  the   Fabian   family:  they  elected  Marcos 
Fabius  to  that  office,  and  Cneius  Manlius  was  ^1^  y  n  n4 
pointed  his  colleague.  ^-  C*  ^''^' 

XLIV.    This  year  also  produced  a  tribune  hardy  enough 

VOL.  I.— Z 
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to  make  another  attempt  at  carrying  the  agrarian  law.  This 
was  Titus  Pon|ificiu8,  who  pursued  the  same  method,  as  if 
it  had  succeeded,  with  Spurius  Licinius,  and  for  some  time 
obstructed  the  levy:  the  patricians  being  hereby  again  per- 
plexed, Appius  Claudius  asserted,  that  *^  the  pltm  adopted 
last  year  had  effectually  subdued  the  tribunitian  power,  for 
the  present,  by  the  very  act,  and,  to  all  future  tinies,  by  the 
example,  which  it  had  established;  since  it  was  discovered, 
how  that  power  might  be  deprived  of  efficacy,  through  the 
very  means  supplied  by  its  own  strength;  for  there  would,  at 
all  times,  be  one  among  them,  desirous  of  procuring  to  him- 
self a  superiority  over  his  colleague,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  favour  of  the  better  part  of  the  community,  by  promo- 
ting the  good  of  the  public.  They  would  even  find  more 
than  one  tribune,  if  more  were  necessary,  ready  to  support 
the  consuls,  though  one  would  be  sufficient  against  all  the 
rest:  only  let  the  consuls,  and  principal  senators,  exert  them- 
selves, to  secure  in  the  interest  of  *the  commonwealth  and 
of  the  senate,  if  not  all  the  tribunes,  yet  as  many  at  least 
as  they  could."  Convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Appius's  ad- 
vice, the  patricians  in  general  addressed  the  tribunes  with 
civility*  and  kindness;  and  those  of  consular  dignity  employ- 
ed whatever  personal  influence  they  had  over  each  of  them; 
and  thus,  partly  by  conciliating  their  regard,  and  partly 
by  the  weight  of  their  influence,  they  prevailed  on  them 
to  let  their  powers  be  directed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state:  while  the  consuls,  being  supported  by  four  tribunes, 
against  one  opposer  of  the  puUic  interest,  completed  the 
levy.  They  then  marched  their  anny  against  the  Veien- 
tians,  to  whom  auxiliaries  had  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
Etruria,  induced  to  take  arms,  not  so  mqch  from  affection  to 
the  Veientians,  as  in  the  hope  that  the  Roman  state  might  be 
brought  to  ruin  by  intestine  discord.  Accordingly,  in  the 
assemblies  of  each  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  the  leading  men 
argued  warmly,  that  ^  the  power  of  the. Romans  would  be 
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everlasting,  unless  civil  dissension  armed  them  with  rage 
against  each  other.  This  was  the  only  infection,  the  only  poi- 
son that  operated,  so  as  to  set  limits  to  the  duration  of  great 
empires.  This  evil,  whose  progress  had  been  long  retarded, 
partly  by  the  wise  management  of  the  patricians,  and  partly 
by  the  patient  conduct  of  the  commons,  had  now  proceeded 
to  extremity:  out  of  the  one,  were  formed  two  distinct  states, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  magistrates,  and  its  own  laws. 
At  first,  though  they  used  to  give  a  loose  to  their  rancorous 
animosities,  when  troops  were  to  be  levied,  yet  these  very 
men,  as  long  as  war  continued,  paid  obedience  to  their  offi- 
cers; and  while  military  discipline  remained  in  force,  what- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  city,  ruin  might  be 
deferred.  But  now,  the  Roman  soldier  carried  with  him  to 
the  field,  the  custom  of  refusing  submission  to  superiors:  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  the  troops  con- 
spired to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  victory  to  the  van- 
quished iEquans;  deserted  their  standards,  forsook  their  ge- 
neral,  and,  in  despite  of  orders,  retreated  to  their  camp. 
Without  doubt,  if  proper  exertions  were  made,  Rome  mighty 
be  subdued  by  means  of  its  own  forces:  nothing  more  was 
necessary,  than  to  make  a  declaration,  and  a  show  of  war. 
The  fates  and  the  gods  would  of  themselves  accomplish  the 
rest."  Such  prospects  as  these  had  allured  the  Etrurians  to 
arm,  notwithstanding  the  little  success  they  bad  experienced 
in  their  wars. 

XLV.  The  Roman  consuls  had  no  other  dread  than 
of  the  power,  and  the  arms,  of  their  countrymen.  When 
they  reflected  on  the  very  dangerous  tendency  of  their  mis- 
behaviour in  the  last  war,  they  were  deterred  from  bringing 
themselves  into  a  situation  where  they  would  have  two  ar- 
mies to  fear  at  the  same  time:  to  avoid  therefore  being  ex- 
posed to  this  double  danger,  they  kept  the  troops  confined 
within  the  camp,  in  hopes  that  .delay,  and  time  itself  might 
perhaps  soften  their  resentment,  and  bring  them  back  to  a 
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right  waj  of  thinking.  This  encoara^d  their  enemies  the 
Veientians  and  Etrurians,  to  act  with  greater  precipitation: 
at  first,  they  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  foe  to  fight,  by 
riding  up  to  the  camp,  and  offering  challenges;  and,  at  length, 
finding  that  this  had  no  eflfect,  by  reviling  both  the  consuls 
and  the  army;  telling  them,'that  ^^  the  pretence  of  dissensions 
among  themselves,  was  an  artifice  contrived  to  cover  their 
cowardice;  that  the  consuls  were^more  diffident  of  the  cou- 
rage of  their  troops  than  of  their  disposition  to  obey  orders: 
that  was  a  strange  kind  of  sedition,  which  showed  itself  in 
silence,  and  inaction,  among  men  who  had  arms  in  their 
hands:^'  throwing  out,  besides,  many  reproaches,  some  true, 
and  some  false,  on  their  upstart  origin.  Such  invectives, 
though  uttered  With  great  vociferation,  close  to  the  very 
rampart  and  the  gates,  gave  the  consuls  no  manner  of  un- 
easiness: but  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  multitude  were 
strongly  agitated,  at  one  time  by  indignation,  at  another  by 
shame,  which  diverted  them  from  reflecting  on  domestic 
quarrels:  they  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  suflfering  die 
enemy  to  insult  them  unrevenged,  neither  could  they  wish 
success  either  to  the  consuls,  or  the  patricians.  Thus  there 
was  a  struggle  in  their  breasts,  between  their  animosity 
against  foreigners,  and  that  which  inflamed  them  against 
their  countrymen;  the  former  at  length  prevailed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  haughty  and  insolent  scoffs  of  the  enemy: 
they  assembled  in  crowds  at  the  Pnetorium,*  demanding 
the  fight,  and  requiring  the  signal  to  be  given.  The  consuls 
held  a  consultation  together,  as  if  deliberating  on  the  de- 
mand, and  conferred  for  a  considerable  time:  they  w.ished  to 
fight;  but  it  was  necessary  to  restrain  and  conceal  that  wish, 
in  order,  by  bpposition  and  delay,  to  add  to  the  alacrity 
which  had  now  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  troops:  they 
returned  for  answer,  that   *^  the  measure  was  premature:  it 

*  The  iffeneral's  qnarten. 
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was  not  yet  a  proper  dme  for  meeting  die  enemy*  That 
they  must  keep  within  the  camp."  They  then  issued  orders, 
that  ^  all  should  refrain  from  fighting;  declaring,  that  if  any 
should  engage  without  orders,  they  would  be  punished.'' 
After  the  troops  were  thus  dismissed,  they-  ardour  for  batde 
increased,  in  proportion  to  the  aversion,  which  they  supposed, 
in  the  consuls:  besides,  the  enemy  approached  with  much 
greater  boldness,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  it  was  de* 
termined  not  to  come  to  an  engagemeot.  They  thought  they 
might  continue  their  insults  with  perfect  safety;  that  the  sol- 
diers would  not  be  intrusted  with  arms,  that  the  business 
would  end  in  a  desperate  mutiny;  and  that  the  final  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  arrived.  Buoyed  up  with  these 
hopes,  their  parties  pressed  forward  to  the  very  gates,  heap- 
ed reproaches  on  the  troops,  and  hardly  refrained  from 
assaulting  the  camp.  But  now,  the  Romans  could  no  longer 
endure  such  insults;  from  every  quarter  of  the  camp,  they 
ran  hastily  to  the  consuls,  and  did  not,  as  before,  propose 
their  demand  regularly,  through  the  principal  centurions, 
but  joined  in  one  general  clamour.  The  affiur  was  now  ripe; 
yet  still  the  consuls  showed  a  backwardness:  but  at  length 
beginning,  from  the  increasing  uproar,  to  dread  a  mutiny, 
Fabius,  with  the  consent  of  his  colleague,  having  caused  si- 
lence by  sound  of  trumpet,  said,  *'*'  Cneius  Manlius,  that 
those  men  are  able  to  conquer,  I  know;  but  they  themselves 
have  given  me  reason  to  doubt,  whether  it  is  their  wish;  for 
which  reason  I  am  determined  not  to  give  the  signal,  unless 
they  swear  that  they  will  return  from  the  battle  with  victory. 
Soldiers  have  once  deceived  a  Roman  consul  in  the  field, 
but  they  will  never  deceive  the  gods."  There  was  a  cen- 
turion, called  Marcus  Flavoleius,  who  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  demanding  battie;  he  cried  out,  '^  Marcus  Fabius,  I 
will  return  victorious  from  the  ^eld;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
imprecated  on  himself  the  anger  of  Father  Jupiter,  of  Mars 
Gradivus,    and  the  other  gods,  if  he  did  not  perform  his 
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promise:  after  him  the  whole  army  severally  took  the  same 
oath.  As  soon  as  they  had  sworn,  the  signal  was  given;  in* 
stantly  they  marched  out  to  battle,  full  of  rage  and  of  confi- 
dence. They  bade  the  Etrurians  now  throw  out  their  re- 
proaches, now  let  the  enemy,  who  was  so  bold  in  words, 
come  in  the  way  of  their  arms.  There  was  not  a  man,  on 
that  day,  either  plebeian  or  patrician,  who  did  not  display  an 
uncommon  degree  of  valour:  the  Fabian  name,  and  Fabian 
race,  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre:  they  were  determined 
to  recover,  in  that  battle,  the  affection  of  the  commons, 
which,  during  the  many  quarrels  of  the  parties  at  home,  had 
been  withdrawn  from  them.  The  line  was  formed,  nor  did 
their  Veientian  enemy  or  the  Etrurian  legions  decline  the 
combat. 

XL VI.  These  expected,  and  indeed  firmly  believed,  that 
the  Romms  would  show  no  more  willingness  to  fight  with 
them,  than  they  had  with  the  iEquans:  nay,  considering  the 
high  ferment  of  their  passions,  and  that,  in  the  present  case, 
the  issue  of  a  battle  was  the  more  uncertain,  they  did  not 
despair  of  obtaining  some  important  advantage.  In  this  they 
were  entirely  disappointed,  for  in  no  former  war  did  th9 
Romans  enter  the  field,  inflamed^  with  keener  animosity;  so 
highly  were  they  exasperated  by  the  taunts  of  the  enemy  on 
one  side,  and  the  delay  of  the  consuls  on  the  other.  The 
Etrurians  had  scarcely  time  to  form  their  ranks,  before  they 
found  themselves  engaged  in  close  fight,  hand  to  hand  with 
swords,  the  most  desperate  method  of  deciding  a  battle,  the 
javelins  having  in  the  first  hurry  been  thrown  at  random,  ra- 
ther than  aimed  at  the  enemy.  Amopg  the  foremost,  the 
Fabian  family  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  encouraged  them  by  their  example:  as  one  of 
these,  Quintus  Fabius,  who  had  been  consul  two  years  before, 
advanced  before  the  rest  against  a  thick  body  of  the  Veientians, 
a  Tuscan,  who  assumed  resolption  from  a  confidence  in  his 
strength  and  skill  in  arms,  came  up  to  him  unobserved,  while 
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he  was  busily  engaged  with  a  number  of  foes,  and  thrust  him 
through the  breast  with  his  sword;  on  the  weapon^s  being  drawn 
out  of  the  wound,  Fabius  fell  to  the  ground.  Both  armies  felt 
th^  fall  of  this  one  man,  and  the  Rcimans  were  in  conse- 
quence of  it  beginning  to  give  ground,  when  Marcus  Fabius 
die  consul  leaped  over  the  body  where  it  lay,  and  opposing 
his  buckler  to  the  enemy,  called  out,  ^  Soldiers,  is  this  what 
ye  bound  yourselves  to  perform?  Was  it  that  ye  would  re- 
turn to  the  camp  in  flight?  Are  ye  so  much  more  afraid  of 
the  most  dastardly  enemy,  than  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  by 
whom  .ye  swore?  But  for  my  part,  though  bound  by  no  oath, 
I  will  either  return  victorious,  or  die  here,  fighting  beside 
Aee,  Quintus  Fabius."  On  this,  C«so  Fabius,  consul  of  the 
former  year,  said,  **  Brother,  do  you  expect  by  words  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  fight?  The  gods  by  whom  they  have  swoin 
will  prevail  on  them.  Let  us,  as  becomes  our  noble  birth, 
as  is  worthy  of  the  Fabian  name,  animate  the  men  by  deeds 
of  valour,  rather  than  by  exhortations."  The  two  Fabii 
dien  rushed  forward  to  the  front  with  their  presented  spears, 
and  drew  the  whole  line  along  with  them. 

XLVIL  By  these  means,  the  battle  was  renewed  on  that 
side;  nor,  in  the  other  wing,  was  Cneius  Manlius,  the  conr 
sul,  less  strenuous  in  his  efforts  against  the  enemy.  Here, 
too,  a  like  course  of  events  took  place:  for  as  the  soldiers  fol- 
lowed Quintus  Fabius  with  alacrity,  so  did  they  here  follow 
the  consul  Manlius,  while  he  pressed,  and  almost  routed  the 
enemy:  and  when  he  was  compelled  by  a  severe  wound  to  re- 
tire from  the  field,  supposing  him  slain,  they  began  to  shrink* 
They  would  indeed  have  given  way  entirely,  had  not  the 
other  consul,  riding  up  to  the  place  at  full  speed  with  some 
troops  of  horse,  revived  their  drooping  courage;  calling  out, 
that  his  colleague  was  alive,  and  that  he*was  come  to  their 
support,  having  defeated  the  eoeihy  in  the  other  wing:  Man- 
lius also  showed  himself,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  re* 
tum  to  the  fight.  Tho  sight  of  the  two  consuls  rekindled  the 
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courage  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  this  time,  too,  the  enemy's 
line  was  considerably  weakened;  for,  confiding  in  the  suptt* 
riority  of  their  numbers,  they  had  drawn  off  a  part,  and  sent 
them  to  attack  the  camp:  these  met  but  little  resistance  in  the 
assault,  but  wasted  time  afterwards,  being  more  intent  on 
plunder  than  on  fighting.     The  Roman  Triarii,*  however, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  their  breaking  in  at  first, 
and  who  had  despatched,  to  the  consuls  an  account  of  their 
situation,  returned  in  a  compact  body  tb  the  Pnetorittm,.and 
without  waiting  for  aid,  of  themselves  renewed  the  combat. 
At  the  same  time,  the  consul   Manlius  having  rode  «back  to 
the  can^,  posted  troops  at  all  the  gates,  and  blocked  up  every 
passage  by  which  the  enemy  could  retreat.     The  desperate 
situation  in  which  the   Etrurians  then  saw  themselves,  in- 
spired them  not  only  with  boldness,  but  with  fury;  so  that, 
after  they  had  made  several  fruitless  efforts,  attempting  every 
place  where  they  saw  any  prospect  of  gaining  a  passage,  one 
band  of  their  young  men  made  an  attack  on  Manlius  himself, 
whom  they  distinguished  by  his  armour.     His    attendants 
covered  him  from  the  first  discharge  of  their  weapons;  bnt 
could  not  long  withstand  their  force:  the  consul,  receiving  a 
.  mortal  wound,  fell,  and  his  defenders  were  entirely  dispersed. 
This  added  new  confidence  to  the  Etrurians,  and  so  dispirit- 
ed the  Romans,  that  they  fled  in  dismay,  through  all  parts 
of  the  camp;  and  would  probably  have  been  utterly  ruined, 
had  not  the  lieutenant-generals,  hastily  removing  the  con- 
sul's body,  opened  a  passage  for  the  enemy  by  one  of  the 
agates.     Through  this  they  rushed  out;  and,  as  they  were  re- 
treating in  the  utmost  disorder,  fell  in  with  Fabius,  who  was 
flushed  with  success.     In  this  second  encounter  many  were 
cut  off,  and  the  rest  fled  different 'ways.     The  victory  was 
complete,   but  the  joy,  which  it    occasioned,  was  greatly 
damped  by  the  death  of  two  such  illustrious  persons  as  Fa- 

*  The  Triarii  were  veteran  soldiers,  of  approTed  valour:  they  formed 
the  third  lioe,  hence  their  name. 
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biin  and  Maolius:  for  which  reason  the  consul,  when  the 
senate  were  proceeding  to  vote  him  a  triumph,  told  them, 
^at  ^*  if  the  army  could  triumph  without  their  general,  he 
would  re^ly  consent  to  it,  on  account  of  their  extraordina- 
ry good  behaviour  in  that  war:. but  as  to  himself,  while  his 
own  family  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  for  the  death  of  his 
brother  Quintus  Fabius,  and  the  commonwealth  bewailed 
the  loss  of  a  parent,  as  it  w^fe,  in  that  of  one  of  its  consuls, 
he  would  i^t  accept  of  the  laurel,  blasted  both  hv  public  and 
private  mourning/' -.A  triumph  refusfd  on  such  grounds, 
redounded  more  to  his  honour,  than  if  be  had  actually  en- 
joyed it:  so  true  it  is,  that  fs^me  prudently  declined,  often 
breaks  forth  with  increased  lustre.  He  then.celebrated  the 
two  funerals  of  his  colleague  and  his  brother,  one  after  the 
other,  and  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  pronouncing  the 
panegyric  of  both;  in  which  he  attributed  to  them  the  merit 
of  his  own  performances,  in  such  a  manner,  as  showed  him 
to  be  entitled  to  the  greatest  share  of  any.  Not  losing  sight 
of  the  design  which  he  had  conceived  at  the  beginning  of 
his  consulate^  of  recovering.the  affection  of  the  commons,  he 
distributed  the  wounded  soldiers  among  the  patricians,  to  be 
taken  care  of,  until  they  were  cured.  The  greater  number 
were  given  to. the  Fabii,  and  by  no  others  were  they  treated 
with  more  attention.  Henceforward  the  Fabii  grew  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  people,  and  that  without  any  practices  pre- 
judicial to  the  state. 

XL VIII.  With  the  same  view,  Ca^so  Fabius,  y.  B.  i275. 
whose  election  to  the  consulship,  with  Titus  Vir-  ^*  ^'  ^'^'^• 
ginius,  was  owing  as  much  to  the  support  of  the  commons,  as 
to  that  of  the  patricians,  would  enter  on  no  business,  either  of 
wars  or  levies,  or  any  other  matter,  until  the  hopes  of  con- 
cord, which  had  already  made  some  progress,  should  be 
ripened  into  a  perfect  union  between  the  plebeians  and  pa- 
triciahs*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  therefore  he  proposed, 
that  ^^  before  any  tribune  should  stand  forth  to  press  the 
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agrarian  lait,  tlve  sevMt  stiould  s^ize  ^e  o{Jpotluiiity,  and 
take  td^heu^dv^  tht  mtiit  6f  cotiferfiog  thast  favours  tliat 
they  8tM>aId  distfiBute  amoiig  the  totfvttfOns,  ifti  as  equal  pi^ 
portfoti  a6  pocfsible,  the  lands  takta  from  their  enemies:  for 
it  ws($  btft  just  thai  they  ^hobld  be  enjoyed  by  those  whose 
blood  and  lafbou]"  aequtfed  theni/'  .  The  senate  I'ejected  the 
proposal  n^ith  diftdain^  sottie  of  them  even  complained^  that 
the  tklentft  of  Cssd,  fotinttly^  so  brilliant,  were,  through  a 
surfeit  of  glory,  become  heavy  and  languid.     No  disputes 
ensued  between  the  factions  id  the  city.'   The  Latines  were 
harassed  by  incursions  of  the  iEquans;  Caeso  being  sent 
thither,  with  an  drmy,  retaliirted  on  the  ^quans,  by  favagitig 
their  territories*     They  retired  infto  the  towns,  and  kept 
themselves  within  the  walls;  consequently,  there  Was  no  bat- 
tle of  any  importance.     But,  from  the  arms  of  the  Veien- 
tians,  a  severer  blow  was  received,  through  the  rashness  of 
the  other  consul:  and  the  army  would  hkvt  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed, had  not  Ceeso  Fabius  arrived  seasonably  t6  its  sup-' 
port.     From  that  time  there  was  properly  neither  peace  not 
war  with  the  Veientians,  whose  proceedings  were  more  like 
those  of  a  banditti,  than  of  regular  troops.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  legions,  they  retreated  into  the  town,  and  when 
they  understood  that  those  were  withdrawn,  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  country;  shiftidg  alternately  from  war  to 
quiet,  and  from  quiet  to  war.  For  this  reason,  nothing  could 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion.    There  was  also  apprehension  of 
other  wars,  two  of  which  were  just  ready  to  break  out,  that 
is,  with  the  iEquans  and  Volscians,  who  only  remained  in- 
active, until  the  smart  of  their  late  disaster  should  wear  off. 
And  besides,  it  was  evident  that  the  Sabines,  ever  hostile, 
and  all  Etruria,  would  soon  be  in  motion.     But  the  Veien- 
tians kept  the  Romans  in  continual  uneasiness,  rather  indeed 
by  frequent  insults,  than  by  any  enterprise  which  threatened 
danger,  yet  this  was  such  a  business  as  would  neither  allow 
them  to  neglect  it  at  any  time,  nor  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  matters.     While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  Fabian 
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family  addresaed  die  senate;  the  consul,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  speaking  in  this  manner:-^^^  Conscript  fachers^  ye 
know  that  ihe  Veientsan  war  requires  rather  an  established, 
than  a  strong  force,  on  the  frontiers:  let  your  care  be  direct- 
ed to  other  wars:  commit  to  the  Fabii  that  against  the  Veien- 
tians.  We  |dcdge  ourselves,  that  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
name  shall  be  safe  on  that  side:  that  war,  as  the  particiilar 
proTince  of  our  family,  we  propose  to  wage  at  our  own  pri- 
vate expense.  The  state  shall  not  be  troubled  either  for  men 
or  money  to  support  it."  The  warmest  thanks  were  given 
to  them,  and  the  consul  coming  out  of  the  senate,  returned 
to  his  bouse,  accompanied  by  the  Fabii  in  a  body,  who  had 
stood  in  the  porch  of  the  senafe  house,  waiting  the  senate's 
^determination.  They  received  orders  to  attend  next  day  in 
arms,  at  the  consul's  gate,  and  then  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive homes. 

XLIX.  The  report  of  this  conduct  spread  immediately 
over  the  whole  city,  and  all  extolled  the  Fabii  with  the  most 
exalted  encomiums;  that  *^  a  single  family  had  undertaken 
to  sustain  the  burthen  of  the  state;  that  the  Veientian  war 
was  become  a  private  concern,  a  private  quarrel*  If  there 
were  two  other  families  of  equal  strength  in  the  city,  one  of 
them  might  claim  the  Volsctans  for  their  share,  the  other 
the  ^quans;  thus  all  the  neighboui:ing  states  might  be  sub- 
dued, and  the  majority  of  Roman  people,  in  the  mean  time, 
enjoy  perfect  tranquillity."  Next  day  the  Fabii  took  arms, 
and  assembled  in  the  pUfie  appointed.  The  consul,  coming 
forth  in  his  military  robe,*  saw  his  whole  family  in  the 
court-yard,  drawn  up  in  order  of  march,  and  being  received 
into  the  centre,  commanded  them  to  set  forward.  Never 
did  an  army,  either  smaller  in  number,  or  more  highly  dis- 

*  Before  a  coouil  set  oat  on  any  expedition,  he  offered  8acri6ces  and 
prayers  in  the  Capitol;  and  then,  laying  aside  hin  coosnlar  gown,  marched 
out  of  the  city,  dressed  in  a  military  robe  of  ^tate,  called  Paludamentum. 
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tinguished  in  fame,  and  the  general  admiration  of  all  men, 
march  through  the  city.     Three  hundred  and  six  soldiers, 
all  of  them  patriciansr,  not  one  of  whom  would  be  judged 
unfit  for  supreme  command  by  the  senate  at  any  time  what- 
ever, proceeded  on  their  way,  threatening  destruction  to  the 
state  of  the  Veientians,  by  the  prowess  of  one  family*     A 
crowd  attended  them,  composed,  partly,  of  their  own  con- 
nections, relations,  and  particular  acquaintances,  who  held  no 
moderation  either  in  their  hopes  or  anxieties;  and  partly,  of 
such  as  were  attracted  by  s^eal  for  the  public  interest,  all  en- 
raptured with  esteem  and  admiration.    They  bade  ^^  the  he- 
roes to  proceed;  to  proceed  with  happy  fortune,  and  to  obtain 
success  proportioned  to  the'  merit  of  their  undertaking:  de- 
siring them  to  expect  afterwards;  consulships,  triumphs,  every 
reward,  every  honour,  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  public 
to  bestow. ''    As  they  passed  by  the  Capitol,  the  citadel,  and 
other  sacred  places,  whatever  deities  occurred  to  the  people's 
sight  or  thoughts,  to  theip  they  offered  up  their  prayers,  that 
they  would  *^  crown  that  band  with  success  and  prosperity,  and 
soon  restore  them  in  safety  to  their  country  and  their  parents.'' 
But  their  prayers  were  made  in  vain.     Passing  through  the 
right  hand  postern  of  the  Carmental  gate,  they  arrived  at 
the  river  Creraera,  which  they  judged  to  be  a  proper  situa- 
tion for  securing  a  post  by  fortifications.    Lucius  ^milius 
Y  j^  ^iQ    and  Caius  Servilius  were  soon  after  elected  consuls, 
B.  c.  47G.  As  long  as  the  operations  of  the  war  were  confin- 
ed to  predatory  expeditions,  the  Fabii  were  not  only  suffi* 
ciently  able  to  defend  their  post,  but  by  their  excursions, 
along  the  common  boundaries,  they  both  effectually  secured 
their  own  frontiers^  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  in  those 
of  the  enemy,  through  the  whole  tract,  as  far  as  the  Eti:urian 
territories  join  the  Roman.  Their  mutual  depredations  were 
soon  after  discontinued,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
Veientians  having  collected  a  reinforcement  from  Etruria, 
laid  siege  to  the  post  at  the  Cremera;  and  the  Roman  legions 
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led  thither  by  the  consul  Lucius  iEmiltus,  fought  a  close  en- 
gagement with  the  Etrurians  in  the  field,  in  which,  however, 
the  Veientians  had  scarcely  time  to  form  their  troops;  for  in 
the  midst  of  the  hurry,  while  they  were  taking  their  posts 
under  their  several  banners,  and  placing  bodies  of  reserve,  a 
brigade  of  Roman  cavalry  charged  them  suddenly  on  the 
flank,  in  such  manner  as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  make  a  regular  onset,  or  even  to  stand  their  ground.  Being 
thus  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Red  Rocks,  where  theyiiad 
their  camp,  they  humbly  sued  for  peace:  yet  after  it  had  been 
granted,  they  renounced  4t,  before  the  Roman  guard  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Cremera;  such  was  their  natural  incon* 
stancy,  and  such  their  bad  faith. 

L.  The  contest,  then,  again  lay  between  the  Fabii  and  the 
Veienttan  state,  unsupported  by  any  additional  forces  on 
eidier  side«  ^There  passed  between  them  not  only  incursions 
into  each  otMar's  territories,  and  sudden  attacks  on  the  par- 
ties «»npl<iyied-.in  those  incursions,  but  several  pitched  battles 
in  the  open  €eld;  in  which  a  single  family  of  the  Roman 
people  often  obtained  victory  over  a  state,  at  that  time  the 
most  powerful  in  Etruria.  This,  at  first,  stung  the  Veien« 
tians  with  grief  and  indignation;  afterwards  they  formed  a 
design,  suggested  by  the  present  circumstances,  of  ensnaring 
their  enemy,  elated  with  success;  and  they  even  observed, 
with  pleasure,  the  confidence  of  the  Fabii  daily  increasing, 
from  a  series  of  successful  attempts.  In  pursuance  of  this 
deiign<,  cattle  were  frequently  driven  in  the  way  of  the  plun- 
dering parties,  as  if  they  had  come  there  by  chance;  the  fields 
were  deserted,  by  the  flight  of  the  peasants,  and  the  bodies 
of  troops,  sent  to  repel  the  invaders,  retreated  with  pretend- 
ed, oftener  than  real,  fear.  The  Fabii  had  now  contracted 
such  a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  that  they  thought  their  own 
arms  invincible,  and  not  to  be  withstood*  in  any  place  or  on  any 
occasion.  This  presumption  carried  them  so  far,  that  on  see- 
ing, from  Cremera,  some  cattle  at  a  distance—^  long  tract 
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of  country  lying  between,  in  which,  however,  but  few  of  the 
enemy's  troops  appeared,-— 4hey  ran  down  to  seize  them,  and 
pressed  forward  widi  such  careless  haste,  as  to  pass  by  the 
Veientians,  who  lay  in  ambush  on  each  side  of  the  very  road 
through  which  they  marched*  They  then  dispersed  them- 
I  sdves  on  all  sides  to  collect  the  cattle,  which  ran  up  and 

down,  as  was  natural  on  being  frightened;  when,  suddenly, 
the  soldiers  rose  from  their  concealments,  and  appeared  not 
only  in  front,  but  on  every  side  of  them.  The  shout  first 
struck  them  with  terror,  and  in  a  little  time^  they  were  as- 
sailed  by  weapons  on  all  sides.  As  the  Etrurians  closed  in 
upon  them,  they  were  obliged,  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  by 
one  continued  line  of  troops,  to  contract  the  circle  which  they 
had  formed,  into  a  narrower  compass;  which  circumstance 
showed  plainly,  both  the  smallness  of  their  number,  and  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Etrurians,  whose  ranks  wtrc  uiiAAt 
plied  as  the  space  grew  narrower.  They  then  changed  their 
method  of  fighting,  and  instead  of  making  headopr^  sides, 
bent  their  whole  force  towards  one  point;  wha«,  forming  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  exerting  every  effort  of  their  l^ 
dies  and  arms,  they  at  length  forced,  a  passage-  Their  course 
led  to  a  hill  of  moderate  acclivity;  there,  first,  they  halted; 
and  then  the  advantage  of  the  ground  affording  them  a  little 
time  to  breathe,  and  to  recover  from  the  consternation  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  they  afterwards  even  T^pulsed 
an  attack  of  the  enemy;  and  this  little  band  woul4  probably, 
with  the  aid  of  the  ground,  have  come  off  victorious,  had  tiot 
a  body  of  Veientians  sent  round  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  made 
their  way  to  the  summit:  by  which  means  the  enemy  became 
again  superior;  the  Fabii  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  their 
fort  taken.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  three  hundred 
and  six  perished;  and  that  only  one  single  person,  then  quite  a 
youth,  was  left,  as  a  stock  for  the  propagation  of  the  Fabian 
race;  and  who  was,  afterwards,  on  many  emergences,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  to  prove  the  firmest  support  of  the  state. 
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LL   At  the  time  when  this  diaaster  happened,  y  ^  ^77 
Carius  Horfltins  ud  Titus  Menenius  were  in  the  B*.  c!  476.' 
Consulship.  M enentus  was  immediately  sent  agaisist  the  Etru* 
lians,  elated  with  their  victory.   He  also  was  worsted  19  bat* 
tie,  and  the  enemy  took  possesuoo  of  the  Janiculom;  aor 
would  the  cify,  which,  besides  the  war,  was  distressed  also 
by  scarcity,  hat^e  escaped  a  siege,  the  Etrurians  bi(ving  pass- 
ed the  Tiber,  had  not  the  consul  Horatios  been  recalled  from 
the  country  of  the  Volscians.    So  near,  indeed,  did  the  ene- 
my approach  to  the  walls,  that  the  first  engagement  was  at 
the  temple  of  Hope,  in  which  little  was  giained  on  either 
aide;  and  the  second  at  the  Coline  gate,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  some  small  advantage;  and  this,  though  far 
from  decisive,  yet  by  restoring  to  the  soldiers  their  former 
courage,  qualified  them  the  better  to  contend  with  th^  ene- 
my in  future.   Aulus  Virginius  and  Spurius  Servilius  were 
next  elected  consuls.    After  the  loss  sustained  in  the  last 
battle,  the  Veicntians  avoided  coming  again  to  an  engagement. 
They  employed  themselves  in  committing  depreda*  «•  n  278 
tions,  by  sending  out  parties  from  the  Janiculum,  B.  c.  474, 
which  served  them  as  a  fortress;  and  these  parties  scoured 
every  part  of  the  Roman  territories,  so  that  neither  the  cattle 
nor  the  husbandmen,  could  any  where  remain  in  safety.    At 
last  they  were  entrapped  by  the  same  stratagem  by  which  they 
had  circumvented  the  Fabii:  pursuing  some  cattle,  which  had 
been  purposely  thrown  in  their  way  as  a  temptation,  they  fell 
into  an  ambuscade*    In  proportion  as  their  numbers  were 
greater,  so  was  the  slaughter.    Hie  violent  rage  which  this 
overthrow  excited,  gave  cause  to  one  of  greater  magnitttde: 
for,  having  crossed  the  Tiber  by  night,  they  made  an  assault 
on  the  camp  of  the  consul  Servilius;  and  being  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  with  difficulty  effected  a  retreat  to  Ac  Janiculum. 
The  consul  immediately  passed  the  Tiber,  and  fortified  a 
campr  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum.    Next  day,  as  soon  as 
light  appeared,  partly  led  by  the  confidence  inspired  by  has 
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success  in  the  fight  of  the  day  before,  but  chiefljr  because  the 
scarcity  of  com  made  it  expedient  to  adopt  even  dangerous 
measures,  provided  they  were  expeditious,  he  rashly  march* 
ed  up  his  troops  against  the  steep  of  the  Janiculum,  to  the 
camp  of  the'cnemy:  thei:e  he  metwith  a  repulse,  more  shame- 
ful than  that  which  he  had  given  them  the  preceding  day; 
and  both  he  and  his  army  owed  their  preservation  from  de- 
struction to  the  timely  intervention  of  his  colleague.  The 
Etrurians,  now  inclosed  between  the  two  armies,  to  one  or 
other  of  which  their  rear  was  by  turns  exposed,  were  en- 
tirely cut  oiT.  Thus,  through  a  fortunate  act  of  temerity,  the 
Veientians  were  eifectually  overpowered*  and  the  war  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

.  LIL  Together  with  peace,  plenty  returned  to  the  city, 
corn  being  brought  from  Campania;  and  every  one,  as  soon 
as  he  was  freed  from  the  dread  of  impending  famine,  pro* 
ducing  the  stores  which  he  had  concealed.  In  this  state  of 
abundance  and  ease,  the  people  began  again  to  grow  licen- 
tious, and  not  finding  abroad  any  cause  of  complaint,  sought 
for  it,  as  usual,  at  home.  By  infusing  into  their  minds  the 
usual  poison,  the  agrarian  law,  the  tribunes  threw  the  people 
into  a  ferment,  at  the  same  time  rousing  their  resentment 
against  the  patricians,  who  opposed  it;  and,  not  only  agfiinst 
that  body  in  general,  but  against  particular  members  of  it. 
Quintus  Considius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  present  proposers 
of  the  agrarian  law,  lodged  an  accusation  against  Titus  Me-* 
nenius;  the  charge  brought  agamst  him  was,  the  loss  of  the 
fort  of  Cremera,  when  he,  the  consul,  was  encamped  in  a  fixed 
post  at  no  great  distance*  Him  they  crushed,  although  the 
patricians  struggled  in  his  cause  with  no  less  zeal  than  they 
had  shown  for  Coriolanus,  and  though  his  father  Agrippa's. 
title  to  the  favour  of  the  public  was  not  yet  forgotten.  The  tri- 
bunes, however,  went  no  farther  than  to  impose  a  fine,  though 
they  had  carried  on  the  prosecution  as  for  a  capita)  offence. 
On  his  being  found  guilty,  they  fixed  the  mulct  at  two  thou- 
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sand  asses.*  This  proved  fatal  to  him;  for  we  are  told  that 
be  could  not  bear  the  ignomiDy  and  anguish  of  mind  which 
;t  occasioned^  and  that  this  threw  him  into  a  disorder  .which 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Another  was  soon  after  brought  to  trial, 
Spurius  Servilius,  against  whom,  as  soon  a^  he  went  out  of  the 
consulship,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  y  j^  ^19 
Caius  Nautius  and  Publius  Valerius  were  consuls,  a  B.  C  4i3. 
prosecution  was  commenced  by  two  tribunes,  Lucius  Caediciua 
and  Titus  Statius.  He  did  not,  like  Menenius,  meet  the  attacks 
of  these  tribunes  with  supplications  from  himself  and  the 
patricians,  but  with  the  utmost  confidence,  inspired  by  inno* 
cence,  and  by  the  justice  of  his  claim  to  the  favour  of  the 
public.  He  was  charged  with  misconduct  in  the  battle  with  *- 
the  Etrurians  at  the  Janiculum;  but  being  a  man  of  an  in- 
trepid  spirit,  as  he  had  done  formerly  in  the  case  of  public 
peril,  so  now  in  one  that  threatened  himself,  he  dispelled  the 
danger  by  facing  it  with  boldness.  In  a  sp^ch  full  of  un- 
daunted fortitude,  he  retorted  on  both  tribunes  and  commons, 
and  upbraided  them  with  the  condemnation  and  death  of 
Titus  Menenius,  the  son  of  that  man,  to  whose  good  offices 
the  people  stood  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  their  privi- 
leges, for  those  very  laws  and  magistrates,  which  enabled 
them  now  to  let  loose  th'eir  passions  in  this  unreasonable 
roannen  His  colleague  Virginius  too,  being  produced  as  a 
witness,  greatly  assisted  his  cause,  by  attributing  to  him  a 
share  of  his  own  merit;  but  what  did  him  the  most  essential 
service  was,  the  sentence  passed  on  Menenius;  so  great  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

LI II.  No  sooner  had  these  domestic  disputes  subsided, 
than  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Veientians,  with  whom 
the  Sabines  had  united  their  forces.  After  auxiliaries  bad 
been  brought  from  the  Latines  and  Hernicians,  the  consul 
Vallrius,  being  sent  with  an  army  to  Veii,  instantly  attacked 

*  Fire  pounds  sterliDsr- 
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the  Sabine  camp,  which  they  had  pitched  under  the  walls  of 
their  allies*  This  occasioned  such  consternation  among  the 
Sabines,  that  while  they  ran  different  ways  in  small  parties,  to 
repel  the  enemy's  assault,  the  gate,  first  attacked,  was  taken; 
and  afterwards,  within  the  rampart,  there  was  rather  a  car- 
nage than  a  battle.  From  the  tents  the  alarm  spread  into  the 
city,  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  arms  in  as  great  a  panic  as  if 
Veii  itself  were  taken:  some  went  to  support  the  Sabines, 
others  fell  upon  the  Romans,  whose  whole  force  and  atten- 
tion were  employed  on  the  camp.  For  a  little  time  the  latter 
were  put  to  a  stand  and  disordered;  but  soon  forming  two 
fronts,  they  faced  the  enemy  on  both^ides;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cavalry  being  ordered  by  the  consul  to  charge, 
routed  and  dispersed  the  Etrurians.  Thus  were  overcome  in 
the  same  hour,  two  armies  of  the  two  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  neighbouring  states.  During  these  transac- 
tions at  Veii,  the  Volscians  and  iEquans  had  encamped  in 
the  Latine  territories,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  The  La- 
tines,  however,  being  joined  by  the  Hemicians,  without  the 
aid  either  of  Roman  general  or  troops,  beat  them  out  of  their 
camp,  and  there,  besides  recovering  their  own  effects,  got 
possession  of  immense  booty.  The  consul  Caius  Nautius  was^ 
however,  sent  against  the  Volscians  from  Rome,  where,  I 
suppose,  it  was  considered  as  improper,  that  the  allies  should 
get  a  custom  of  carrying  on  wars,  with  their  own  forces  and 
under  their  own  direction,  without  a  Roman  general  and 
troops.  Every  kind  of  severity  and  indignity  was  practised 
against  the  Volscians,  yet  they  could  not  be  brought  to  an 
engagement  in  the  field. 

T.  R.  280  I^IV.  The  next  consuls  were  Lucius  Furius  and 
B.  c.  47«.  Aulus  Manlius.    The  Veientians  fell  to  the  lot  of 

• 

M anlius  as  his  province;  but  the  war  with  that  people  did 
not  continue.  At  their  request  a  truce  for  forty  yearsVas 
granted  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  com,  and  to 
pay  the  soldiers.  No  sooner  was  peace  restored  aUbad,  than 
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discord  began  at  home.  The  commoDS  were  set  in  a  flame  at 
the  instigation  of  the  tribunes,  on  their  constant  subject,  the 
agrarian^  law,  which  the  consuls,  not  deterred  by  the  con- 
demnation of  Meneniua^  or  the  danger  incurred  by  Servilius, 
opposed  with  all  their  might.    On  this  account,  as  soon  as 
they  went  out  of  office,  Titus  Genucius,  the  tribune,  laid 
hold  of  them.  They  were  succeeded  in  the  consul-  y  r.  ssi 
ship  by  Lucius  ^milius  and  Opiter  Virginius.    In  B.  C.  4ii. 
some  annals,  instead  of  Virginius,  I  find  Vopiscus  Julius  set 
down  for  consul*    During  this  year,  whoever  were  the  con- 
suls, Furius  and  Manlius  being  summoned  to  a  trial  before 
the  people,  went  about' in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  addressing 
not  only  the  c(Mnmons,  but  the  younger  patricians.  The  lat- 
ter they  advised  and  cautioned  .to  ^*  keep  at  a  distance  from 
public  employments,  and  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
to  look  on  the  consular  fasces,  the  preetexta,  and   curule 
chair,  as  nothing  better  than  the  decorations  of  a  funeral; 
for  those  splendid  ba&ges,  like  the  fillets  of  victims,'  were 
placed  on  men  who  were  doomed  fo  death.    But,  if  there 
were  such  charms  in  the  consulship,  let  them,  o»nce  for  all, 
be  convinced,  that  the  office  was  crushed,  and  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  the  tribunitian  power;  that  a  consul  must  act  in 
every  thing  according  to  command,  and,  like  a  bailiff,  be 
obedient  even  to  the  tribune's  nod*  If  he  should  exert  him- 
self, if  he  should  show  any  respect  to  the  patricians,  if  he 
should  suppose  that  there  was  any  powerful. part  in  the  state' 
but  the  commons  alone,  let  him  place  before  his  eyes  the 
banishment  of  Caius  Marcius,  with  the  penalty  and  death  of 
Mencnins."    By  such  discourses  the  patricians  were  fired 
with  indignation,  and  from  that  time  they  no  longer  held 
their  consultations  publicly,  but  in  private,  and  suffered  but 
few  to  be  privy  to  them:  and  here,  however  the}'  might  dif- 
fer in  other  points,  in  this  they  were  unanimous,  that  the  ac- 
cused should  be  rescued  from  danger  by  any  means  possible, 
whether  right  or  wrong;  and  the  most  violent  method  pro« 
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posed,  was  the  most  acceptable.  Nor  were  they  at ^  loss  for 
an  actor  to  perpetrate  any,  the  most  atrocious  deed:  on  the 
day  of  trial,  therefore,  the  people,  standing  in  the  Forum,  in 
eager  expectation  of  the  tribune's  appearing,  first  began  to 
wonder  that  he  did  not  come  down;  then  beginning  from  his 
delay,  to  suspect  something  amiss,  they  supposed  that  he  had 
been  terrified  from  attending  by  the  nobles,  while  some  com- 
plained that  the  cause  of  the  public  was  deserted  and  betrayed 
by  him.  At  length,  an  account  was  brought  of  the  tribune's 
being  found  dead  in  his  house.  As  soon  as  this  report  had 
spread  through  the  assembly,  every  one  separated  different 
ways,  just  as  an  army  disperses  on  the  fall  of  its  leader.  The 
tribunes,  particularly,  were  seized  with  the  greatest  terror, 
warned  by  the  death  of  their  colleague,  how  very  little  se- 
curity the  devoting  laws  afforded  them*  The  patricians,*oii 
the  other  side,  exulted  with  too  little  moderation:  and  so  far 
were'  they  from  feeling  any  compunction  at  the  deed,  that 
even  those  who  were  clear  of  the  crftne,  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  perpetrators  of  it;  and  they  declared  openly, 
that  the  tribunitian  power  must  be  subdued  by  severity. 

LV.  Soon  after  this  victory  had  been  obtained,  by  means 
which  furnished  a  precedent  of  the  worst  tendency,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  for  a  levy  of  soldiers:  anil  the  tribunes 
being  awed  into  submission,  the  consuls  accomplished  the 
business  without  any  interruption.  The  commons,  on  this, 
were  highly  enraged,  more  on  account  of  the  acquiescence 
df  the  tribunes,  than  of  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 
consuls;  they  declared  that  *^  there  was  an  end  of  their 
liberty;  that  they  were  reduced  again  to  their  old  condition, 
for  the  tfibiyiitian  power  had  expired  with,  and  was  buried 
in  the  grave  of  Genucius*  Other  means  must  be  devised 
and  practised,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians. 
There  remained  now  only  one  method  to  be  pursued;  which 
was,  that  the  commons,  since  they  were  destitute  of  every 
other  protection,  should  undertake  their  own  defence.     The 
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retinue  of  the  codsuIs  consisted  of  twenty-four  lictors,  wid 
even  these  were  plebeians;  no  force  could  be  mor^  con- 
temptible^ or  less  capable  of  re^stance,  if  people  had  but 
the  spirit  to  despise  them;  but  every  one  magnified  those 
matters,  and  made  them  objects  of  terror  to  himself.''  While 
they  thus  spurred  on  each  other  with  such  discourses  as 
these,  it  happened  that  a  lictor  was  sent  by  the  consul  to  a 
plebeian  of  the  name  of  Volero  Publilius,  who  had  insisted, 
that,  having  been  a  centurion,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
enlist  as  a  common  soldier.  Voletx>  appealed  to  the  tribunes; 
but  none  of  them  supporting  him^  the  consuls  ordered  the 
man  to  be  stripped,  and  the  rods  to  be  got  ready:  /^  I  ap« 
peal  to  the  people,"  said  Volero$  ^^  the  tribunes  choose 
rather  that  a  Roman  citizen  should  be  beaten  with  rods  be- 
fore; their  eyes,  than  that  themselves  should  be  murdered  in 
their  beds  by  your  faction*"  The  more  vehemently  he  ex- 
claimed, the  more  violently  did  the  lictor  proceed  in  tearing 
off  his  clothes,  and  stripping  him.  Then  Volero,  who  was 
-a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  and  aided  also  by  those  who 
took  part  with  him,  drove  away  the  lictor,  and  retired  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  crowd,  where  he  heard  the  loudest 
expressions  of  indignation  at  the-  treatment  which  hut  receiv- 
ed; at  the  sanie.  fime  crying  aloud,  ^^  I  appeal,  and  implore 
the  protection  of  the  commons.  Support  me,  citizens;  sup- 
port me,  fellow-soldiers.  You  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  tribunes,  who  them^lves  stand  in  need  of  your  support." 
The  people,  inflamed  with  passion,  prepared  themselves  as 
for  a  battle;  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  contest 
proceeding  to  such  extremity,  as  that  no  regard  whatever 
would  be  paid  either  to  public  or  private  rights.  The  con^ 
sulsy  having  undertaken  to  btce  this  violent  storm,  quickly 
experienced  that  dignity,  unsu;>ported  by  strength,  is  not 
exempt  from  danger.  Their  lictors  were  abused,  the  fasces 
broken,  and  themselves  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  senate- 
house,  uncertain  how  far  Volero  would  push  jiis  victory.  In 
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some  time  after,  the  tumult  subsiding,  they  assembled  the 
senators,  and  complained  to  them  of  the  ill-treatment  which 
they  had  suffered,  of  the  violence  of  the  commons,  and  the 
audacious  behaviour  of  Volero.  Though  many  harsh  me- 
thods of  proceeding  were  proposed,  the  opinion  of  the  elder 
members  prevailed;  who  recommended  to  the  senate,  not  to 
let  their  conduct  be  as  strongly  marked  by  passionate  re- 
sentment, as  that  of  the  commons  was  by  inconsiderate  vio- 
lence. 

LVI.  The  commons,  interesting  themselves  warmly  in 
favour,  of  Volero',  chose  him  at  the  next  election  tribune  for 
T.  R.  282.  th®  year:  the  consuls  being  Lucius  Pinarius  and 
B.  C.  470.  Publius  Furius.  And  now,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  men,  who  supposed  that  he  would  give  a 
loose  to  the  reins  of  the  tribunitian  power,  in  harassing  the 
consuls  of  the  preceding  year;  postponing  his  own  resent- 
ment, and  affecting  only  the  public  interest,  without  uttering 
even  a  word  to  offend  the  consuls,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
plebeian  magistrates  should  be  elected  in  assemblies  where 
the  votes  were  given  by  tribes.  This,  though  covered  under 
an  appearance  which,  at  first  view,  showed  not  any  evil  ten- 
dency, was  considered  as  a  matter  of  no  trivial  consequence; 
as  it  would  entirely  deprive  the  patricians  o^  the  power  of 
electing  such  tribunes  as  they  liked,  by  means  of  the  votes 
of  their  dependents.  To  prevent  this  proposition,  which 
was  highly  pleasing,  to  the  commons,  from  passing  into  a 
law,  the  patricians  strained  every  nerve;  and  though  neither 
the  influence  of  the  ^  consuls  nor  that  of  themselves  could 
prevail  on  any  one  of  the  coUege  of  tribunes  to  protest 
against  it,  that  being  the  only  power  that  could  effectually 
stifle  it;  yet,  as  it  was  in  itself  an  affair  of  great  weight,  and 
required  long  and  laborious  exertions,  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  its  way  were  sufficient  to  delay  it  until  the  following  year. 
The' commons  re-elected  Volero  to  the  tribuneship;  and  the 
patricians,  judging  that  this  business  would  not  end  without 
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the  severeat  straggle,  procured  the  consulship  for  Appius 
Claudius,  son  of  Appius,  wjho  both  hated,  and  was  y.  R.  28% 
hated  by  the  commons,  in  consequence  of  the  con-  ®*  ^;  ^®^- 
tentions  between  them  and  his  father.  Titus  Quintius  was  given 
him  fur  colleague.  The  law  was  the  first  matter  agitated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  and  though  Volero  was  the  a^thor  of 
it,  yet  X.«torius  his  colleague,  from  having  more  recently 
joined  in  the  business,  became  in  consequence  the  more 
eager  for  its  adoption:  h!^  renown  in  war  inspired  him  with 
confidence,  for  there  was  no  one  of  that  age  possessed  of 
more  personal  prowess.  Volero  contented  himself  with 
arguing  in  favour  of  the  law,  and  avoided  all  abuse  against 
the  consuls;  but  Lsetorious  began  with  severe  invectives 
against  Appius  and  his  family,  charging  them  with  having 
always  shown  a  disposition  in  the  highest  degree  overbearing 
and  cruel:  asserting  that  the  patricians  had  elected  him  not 
for  a  consul,  but  an  executioner,  to  torment  and  torture 
the  plebeians.  Being  however  a  rough  soldier,  unskilled'  in 
the  art  of  speaking,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  expressions  suited 
to  the  boldness  of  his  thoughts;  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  proceed  in  his  discourse,  he  said,  ^'  Citizens,  since  I 
cannot  speak  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  I  can  per- 
form what  I  have  spoken,  I  request  your  attendance  to- 
morrow. Either  I  will  lose  my  life,  here  in  your  presence, 
or  I  will  carry  the  law."  Next  day  the  tribunes  took  pos- 
session of  the  temple;  and  the  consuls  and  nobles  placed 
themselves  among  the  crowd,  in  order  to  oppose  the  law. 
Lstorius  ordered  all  persons  to  retire,  except  those  who 
were  to  vote;  but  the  younget  nobility  kept  their  seats,  and 
paid  no  regard  to  the  officer;  on  which  L»torius  ordered 
some  of  them  to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  consul  Appius 
insisted,  that  ^^  a  tribune  had  no  power  over  any  but  the 
plebeians;  for  he  was  not  a  magistrate  of  the  people  at  large, 
but  of  the  commons;  that  even  he  himself  could  not,  con- 
formably to  ancient  usage,  of  his  own  authority,  compel 
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people  to  withdraw,  the  words  in  use  being.  If  ye  think 
proper^  Romans^  retirfJ*  It  was  easy  for  him  to  disconcert 
Lsetorius  in  arguing,  even  thus  contemptuously,  about  his 
authority;  the  tribune  therefore,  inflamed  with  anger,  sent 
one  of  his  officers  to  the  consul,  while  the  consul  sent  a  lie* 
tor  to  the  tribune,'  calling  out  that  he  was  but  a  private  per- 
son without  command  and  without  magistracy;  nor  would 
the  tribune  have  escaped  ill-treatmenti,  had  not  the  whole 
assembly  joined,  with  great  warmth,  in  taking  his  part  against 
the  consul;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  alarm  having  spread 
among  the  populace,  brought  a  great  concourse  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  to  the  Forum.  Appius,  notwithstanding, 
inflexibly  withstood  the  violence  of  the  storm;  and  the  dis* 
pute  must  have  terminated  in  blood,  had  not  Quintius  the 
other  consul,  giving  it  in  charge  to  the  consulars  to  take 
away  his  colleague  from  the  Forum  By  force,  if  they  could 
not  do  it  otherwise,  now  soothing  the  enraged  plebeians  with 
intreaties,  then  begging  the  tribunes  to  dismiss  the  assembly, 
so  as  to  '^  give  time  for  their  anger  to  cool,"  telHng  them, 
that  ^^  delay  would  not  diminish  aught  of  their  power,  but 
would  afibrd  them  the  advantage  of  uniting  prudence  with 
that  power;  that  the  patricians  would  still  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  consul  under  that  of  the  patri- 
cians*" 

LVtI.  With  great  difficulty  the  commons  were  pacified 
by  Quintius;  and  with,  much  greater,  was  the  other  consul 
quieted  by  the  patricians;  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  be- 
ing at  length  dismissed,  the  consuls  convened  the  senate. 
There,  fear  and  anger  prevsuling  by  turns,  produced  for 
some  time  a  variety  of  opin^ns;  but  having  gained  time  for 
reflection^  in  proportion  as  passion  gave  place  to  reason, 
they  became  more  and  more  averse  from  inflammatory  mea- 
sures; in  so  much,  that  they  returned  thanks  to  Qiuintius,  for 
having  by  his  exertions  put  a  stop  to  the  quarrel.  Appius 
they  requested  to  ^^  be  satisfied  with  such  a  degree  of  defe- 
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TeAGC  to  the  coiuular  aathority,  as  wm  compatible  with  con- 
cord between  the  several  parts  of  the  state;  for,  whilst  the 
tribune  and  consuls  violently  drew  all  power,  each  to  their 
own  side,  there  was  none  left  in  the  other  members  of  the 
community.  The  object  of  the  dispute  was  not  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  who  should  have  the  disposal  of  it, 
mangled  and  torn  as  it  was.'*  On  the  other  hand,  Appius 
appealed  to  gods  and  men  that  '^  the  state  was  betrayed  and 
deserted  through  cowardice;  that  the  consul  was  not  wanting 
in  support  of  the  senate,  but  the  senate  in  support  of  the  con* 
sul;  and  that  they  were  submitting  to  more  grievous  laws 
than  those  which  were  imposed  at  the  sacred  mount."  Yield- 
ing, however,  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  senate,  he 
desisted,  and  the  law  was  cmied  through  without  farther 
opposition. 

LVIII.  Then,Jor  the  first  time,  were  the  tribunes  elect- 
ed in  an  assembly  of/  the  people,  voting  by  tribes.  Piso  re- 
lates ako,  that  there  were  three  added  to  their  number,  ha- 
ving before  been  but  two.  He  even  names  the  tribunes,  Ca- 
ins Sicinius,  Lucius  Numitorius,  Marcus  Duilius,  Spurius 
Icilius,  Lucius  Mecilius.  During  the  dissensions  at  Rome, 
war  co9imenced  with  the  iBquans  and  Volscians,  who  had 
committed  depredations  on  the  Roman  lands,  wi  th  design 
that  if  the  commons  should  again  think  pr  oper  to  secede 
they  might  find  a  refuge  with  them.  When  the  diflerences 
in  the  city  were  afterwards  composed,  they  removed  their 
camp  to  a  greater  distance:  Appius  Claudius  was  sent  against 
the  Volscians,  the  iEquans  fell  to  Quintius  as  his  province. 
The  same  severity,  which  Appius  had  shown  at  home,  he 
practised  at  the  head  of  the  army  abroad,  and  even  with  less 
reserve,  as  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  any  control  from  the 
tribunes.  He  detested  the  commons  to  a  degree  of  rancour, 
even  beyond  what  he  inherited  from  his  father;  and  consi- 
dered himself  as  vanquished  by  them;  for  that  when  he  had 
been  set  up  as  the  only  person,  who,  in  the  character  of  con- 
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8ul,  was  qualified  to  oppose  the  tribunitian  power,  that  law 
had  been  carried  which  the  former  conaab  had  been  able  to 
prevent,  though  they  made  not  such  strenuous  exertions  ai 
himself  against  it,  nor  did  the  patricians  expect  so  much 
from  them.  His  anger  and  indignation  hereby  excited,  he 
sought  to  wreak  on  the  army  every  kind  of  rigour  which  the 
command  had  put  in  his  poiver:  but  no  degree  of  violence 
was  able  to  subdue  the  temper  of  the  troops,  such  an  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  opposition  had  they  imbibed.  In  every 
part  of  their  business  they  showed  indolence  and  carelessness, 
negligence  and  stubbornness;  neither  shame  nor  fear  had  any 
effect  on  them.  If  he  wished  that  the  army  should  proceed 
with  more  expedition,  they  marched  the  slower;  if  he  came  to 
encourage  them  to  hasten  their  work,  every  one  relax- 
ed  the '  diligence  which  he  had  used  before;  when  he  was 
present,  they  cast  down  their  eyes;  as  he  passed  by,  they 
muttered  curses  against  him;  so  that  while  he  seemed  invui* 
nerable  to  popular  dislike,  his  mind  was  occasionally  affected 
with  disagreeable  emotions.  After  trying  every  kind  of  harsh 
treatment  without  effect,  he  renounced  all  intercourse  with 
the  soldiers,  declaring  that  the  army  was  corrupted  by 
the  centurions,  whom,  in  a  gibing  manner,  he  sometimes  cal- 
led plebeian  tribunes,  knd  Voleroes. 

LIX.  Not  one  of  diese  circumstances  was  unknown  to 
the\  Volscians,  who,  for  that  reason,  pressed  forward  t|^ir 
operations  the  more  vigorously,  in  hopes  that  the  Roman  ar« 
my  would  be  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  opposition 
against  Appius,  which  they  had  former^  dbplayed  against 
Fabius,  when  consul;  and  in  fact,  in  Appius's  case,  it  show- 
ed itself  with  a  much  gseater  degree  of  inveteracy  than  in 
that  of  Fabius;  for  they  were  not  only  unwilling  to  conquer, 
like  Fabius's  troops,  but  even  chose  to  be  conquered.  When 
led  out  to  the  field,  they  fled  shamefully  to  their  camp,  nor 
made  a  halt,  until  they  saw  the  Volsciana  advancing  to  the 
rampart,  and  committing  great  slaughter  on  the  rear  of  the 
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army.    The  necessity  of  repelling  the  victorious  enemy  from 
the  rampart,  then  prevailed  on  them  to  fight,  which,  however, 
Aey  did  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  it  evident,  that  they  act* 
ed  only  because  Roman  soldiers  would  not  suiFer  their  camp 
to  be  taken:  in   other  respects,  they  rejoiced  at  they"  own 
losses  and  disgrace.     All  this  had  so  little  effect  towards 
softening  the  stubborn  fierceness  of  Appius,  that  he  resolved 
to  exhibit  farther  examples  of  severity;  but  when  he  had 
summoned  an  assembly  for  the  purpose,  the  lieutenant*gcne« 
rals  and  tribunes  gathered  hastily  about  him,  and  cautioned 
him  '*  not  to  hazard  a  trial  of  the  extent,  of  an  authority 
whose  whole  eftcacy  depended  on  the  will  of  those  who  were 
to  obey  it:  informed  him,  that  the  soldiers  in  general  declar- 
ed that  they  would  not  attend  the  assembly;  and  that  in  every 
quarter,  they  were  heard  loudly  demanding  that  the  camp 
should  be  removed  out  of  the  Volscian  territories.     They 
reminded  him  that  the  conquering  army  had  approached  al- 
most to  the  gates  and  to  the  rampart,  and  that  if  he  persist- 
ed, there  was  not  only  reason  to  apprehend,  but  every  cer- 
tain indication  of  a  most  grievous  calamity   ensuing/'    At 
length  yielding  to  persuasion,  as  nothing  but  a  delay  of  pu- 
oiishment  could  be  the  consequence,  he  prorogued  the  assem- 
bly; gave  orders  that  the  troops  should  be  in  readiness  to 
march  next  day;  and,  at  the  first  dawn,  gave,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  the  signal  for  setting  out.     When  the  army  had 
scarcely   got  clear  of  the  camp,  and  while  they  were  just 
forming  in  order  of  march,  the  Volscians,  as  if  they  had  been 
summoned  by  the  same  signal,  made  an  attack  on  their  rear; 
and,  the  aliirm   spreading  from  thence  to  the  van,  caused 
such  consternation,  as  threw  both  the  battalions  and  ranks  in- 
to confusion,  so  that  neither  could  orders  be  heard,  nor  a 
line  formed.    No  one  now  thought  of  any  thing  but  flight, 
and  with  such  precipitation  did  they  make  their  way  through 
the  ranks,  that  the  enemy  ceased  to  pursue  sooner  than  the 
Romans  to  fly.    In  vain  did  the  consul  follow  his  men,  call- 
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ing  on  them  to  halt.  But  when  he  had  at  length  collected 
them  together,  he  encamped  m  a  peaceful  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  there,  having  summoned  an  assembly,  after  utter- 
ing severe  and  just  reproaches  against  the  army  as  betrayers 
of  military  discipline,  and  deserters  from  their  posts,  asking 
each  where  were  their  standards?  where  were  their  arms?  he 
beat  with  rods,  and  beheaded,  the  soldiers  whb  had  thrown 
away  their  swords,  the  standard-bearers  who  had  lost  their 
ensigns,  and  also  such  of  the  centurions,  and  of  the  privates 
as  had  quitted  their  ranks.  Of  the  rest  of  the  multitude  eve- 
ry tenth  man  was  drawn  by  lot  and  punished. 

LX.  In  a  very  different  manner  were  matters  conducted 
in  the  country  of  the  iEquans.  There  seemed  a  mutual  con- 
test carried  on  between  the  consul  and  his  troops,  who  should 
exceed  the  other  in  civility  and  good  offices.  Quintius  was 
naturally  of  a  milder  disposition,  and  besides,  the  ill  conse- 
quences attending  the  harshness  of  his  colleague  made  him 
feel  the  greater  satisfaction  in  indulging  his  own  temper. 
The  iEquans,  not  daring  to  meet,  in  the  field,  a  general  and 
army  so  cordially  united,  suffered  them  to  carry  their  de- 
predations through  every  part  of  the  country;  and  in  no  for- 
mer war  was  a  greater  abundance  of  booty  brought  off  from 
thence,  all  which  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  Their 
behaviour  was  also  rewarded  with  praises,  in  which  the  minds 
of  soldiers  find  as  much  delight  as  in  gain.  The  troops  re- 
turned home  in  better  temper  towards  their  general,  and,  on 
the  general's  account,  towards  the  patricians  also;  declaring, 
that  the  senate  had  given  to  them  a  parent,  to  the  other  army 
a  master.  This  year,  during  which  they  experienced  a  va- 
riety of  fortune  in  their  military  operations,  and  furious  dis- 
sensions both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  assemblies  of  the  people  voting  by  tribes;  a 
matter  which  derived  its  seeming  importance  rather  from  the 
honour  of  the  victory  obtained  by  one  party  over  the  other, 
than  from  any  real  advantage  accruing  from  it    For  die 
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share  of  power,  which  was  either  gained  by  Ae  commons, 
or  Uken  from  the  patricians,  was  trifling,  in  proportion  to 
the  great  degree  of  dignity  of  which  the  assemblies  them- 
selves were  deprived  by  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians* 

LXI.  The  following  year,  the  consulate  of  Lucius  y.  r.  294. 
Valerius  and  Tiberius  ^milius  was  disturbed  by  B.  c.  468. 
more  violent  commotioQS,both  in  consequence  of  the  struggles 
between  the  difijprent  orders  of  the  state  concerning  tht  agra- 
rian law,  and  also  of  the  trial  of  Appius  Claudius;  who,  hav- 
ing taken  a  most  active  part,  in  opposition  to  the  law,  and 
supported  the  cause  of  those  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
public  lands,  as  if  he  were  a  third  consul,  and  thought  it  his 
duty,  had  a  criminal  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by 
Marcus  JDuilius  and  Caius  Sicinius.  Never  hitherto  had  a 
person,  so  odious  to  the  commons,  been  brought  to. trial  be- 
fore the  people,  overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  their  hatred,  on 
his  father's  account,  besides  the  load  which  his  own  conduct 
had  drawn  on  him;  and  hardly  ever  did  the  patricisTns  exert 
such  strenuous  eflPorts  in  favour  of  any  other,  seeing  this 
champion  of  the  senate,  the  assertor  of  its  dignity,  their  bul- 
wark against  all  the  outrageous  attempts  both  of  tribunes  and 
commons,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace,  only  for  hav- 
ing in  the  contest  exceeded,  in  some  degree,  as  they  conceiv- 
ed, the  bounds  of  moderation.  Appius  Claudius  himself 
was  the  only  one  among  the  patricians,  who  looked  with 
scorn  on  the  tribunes  and  commons,  even  affecting  a  disre- 
gard as  to  his  own  trial.  Neither  the  threats  of  the  com- 
mons, nor  the  intreaties  of  the  senate,  could  ever  prevail  on 
him  either  to  change  its  garb,"*  or  use  a  suppliant  address, 
or  even  to  soften  and  relax,  in  any  degree,  the  usual  harsh- 
ness of  his  language,  when  he  was  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  people.  He  still  preserved  the  same  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, the  same  stubborn  fierceness  in  his  looks,  and  the 

*  It  was  osual  for  persons  andei  accosation  to  put  on  a  mottmiog^  dress, 
and  to  let  their  bair  and  beard  yrow. 
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same  vehemence  in  his  discourse;  so  that  a  great  many  of 
the  commons  felt  no  less  dread  of  Appius,  while  he  stood  a 
culprit  at  their  bar,  than  they  had  done  when  he  was  consul* 
He  pleaded  in  his  defence,  and  that  with  all  the  haughtiness 
which  he  could  have  shown,  had  he  been  the  accuser,  just 
as  he  used  to  behave  on  every  other  occasion;  and,  by  his 
intrepidity,  so  astonished  the  tribunes  and  commons,  that,  of 
their  own  choice,  they  adjourned  the  trial  «to  another  day, 
and  afterwards  suffered  the  business  to  cooL  The  day  of 
adjournment  was  not  very  distant,  yet,  before  it  arrived,  he 
was  seized  with  a  disorder  and  died.  The  tribunes  endea- 
voured to  prevent  his  being  honoured  with  a  funeral  pane- 
gyric, but  the  commons  would  not  allow  that  the  last  day  of 
so  great  a  man  should  be  defrauded  of  the  usual  glories. 
They  listenened  to  the  encomiums  pronounced  on  him  after 
his  death  with  as  favourable  an  attention  as  they  had  shown 
to  the  charges  brought  against  him  when  alive,  and,  in  vast 
numbers,  attended  his  funeral. 

LXIL  During  this  year,  the  consul  Valerius  marched 
with  an  army  against  the  ^quans;  and,  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  entice  them  to  an  engagement,  made  an  assault  on 
their  camp.  A  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  hail  obliged 
him  to  delist,  and  people's  surprise  was  increased,  when, 
as  soon  as  the  signal  for  retreat  had  been  given,  the  weather 
became  perfectly  .calm  and  clear;  so  that  the}*  W£re  deterred 
by  a  religious  scruple  from  again  atucking^a  camp  which 
had  been  defended  by  an  evident  interposition  of  some  divi- 
nity, and  Vented  all  their  rage  in  devastations  on  the  enemy's 
lands.  The  other  consul  iEmilius  conducted  the  war  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  there  also^  the  enemy  keeping 
within  their  walls,  the  lands  were  laid  waste;  at  length,  by 
the  burning,  not  only  of  the  country-houses,  but  of  the  vil- 
lages, which  in  that  populous  country  were  very  numerous, 
the  Sabines  were  provoked  to  give  battle  to  the*  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  depredations;  and,  being  obliged  to  retreat 
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witliottt  haying  gained  any  advanflAge,  removed  their  campi 
nest  day^  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  This  appeared  to  the 
consul  a  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the  enemy  as  vanquish- 
ed, and  to  cease  any  farther  operations;  he  accordingly  with- 
drew 'faia  men,  without  having  made  any  progress  in  the 
war. 

LXIIL  While  these  wars  still  raged  abroad,  and  y  r.  tss. 
party  divisions  at  home,  Titus  Niunicius  Priscus  B.  c.  46i. 
and  Aulus  Virginius  were  elected  consuls.  There  wa4  rea* 
son  to  believe  that  the  commons  would  not  endure  any  far- 
mer delay  with  respe<:t  to  the  agrarian  law,  and  every  degree 
of  violence  was  ready  to  be  ctmimitted,  when  it  was  discover- 
ed, by  the  smoke  from  the  burning  of  the  country-houses, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  flying  to  the  city,  that  the  Volscians 
were  at  band;  this  incident  repressed  the  sedition,  when  just 
ripe,  and  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth.  The  consuls  were 
instantly  ordered  by  the  senate  to  lead  out  the  youth  from 
the  city  against  the  enemy;  and  this  made  the  rest  of  the 
commons  less  turbulent.  On  the  other  side,  the  assailants, 
without  performing  any  thing  farther  than  alarming  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  destruction  of  some  f/nv  buildings,  retired  with 
great  precipitation.  Numicius  marched  to  Antium  against 
die  Volscians;  Virginius  against  the  j£quans.  Here,  the  ar» 
my  fiEdling  into  an  ambuscade,  and  being  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  a  total  overthrow,  was  rescued  by  the  bravery  of  the 
acddiers  from  the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  carelessness 
of  the  consul  had  exposed  them«  The  operations  against 
the  Vobcians  were  better  conducted;  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, the  enemy  were  routed,  and  compelled  to  fly  into  An- 
tium, which,  considering  those  times,  was  a  city  of  great 
strength;  the  consul  therefore  not  choosing  to  venture  to  at- 
tack it,  took  from  the  Antiana  another  town  called  Ceno, 
which  was  not  near  so  strong.  Whilst  the  ^quans  and  Vol- 
scians gave  employment  to  the  Roman  armies,  the  Sabines  car- 
ried depredation  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city;  however,  they 
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themselves,  in  a  few  days  after,  suffered,  from  the  two  Ro- 
man  armies,  greater  losses  than  any  which  they  had  occasion- 
ed; both  the  consuls,  provoked  at  their  proceedings,  having 
marched  into  their  territories. 

LXIV.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  some 
interval  of  peace,  but  disturbed,  as  was  always  the  case, 
by  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. '  The 
latter  were  so  incensed,  that  they  refused  to  attend  the  as- 
sembly held  for  the  election  of  consuls,  so  that  by  the  votes 
of  the  patricians  and  their  dependants,  Titus  Quintius  and 
Quintus  Servilius  were  appointed  to  the  consulship.  These 
Y  ^  286.  ^'pcnenced  a  year  similar  to  the  preceding;  the  be- 
B.  C.  466.  ginning  of  it  filled  with  civil  broils,  which  were  af- 
terwards repressed  by  the  breaking  out  of  foreign  wars.  The 
Sabines,marclung  across  the  plains  of  Crustaminum  with  great 
rapidity,  carried  fire  and  sword  through  all  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio;  and  though,  when  they  had  advanced  almost 
to  the  Colline  gate,  and  the  walls  of  the  city,  they  met  with  a 
repulse,  yet  they  carried  oiF  a  vast  booty  both  of  men  and 
cattle.  The  consul  Servilius  marched  in  pursuit,  with  design 
to  bring  them  to  an  engagement:  but,  not  being  able  to  over- 
take their  main  body  in  the  champaign  country,  he  spread 
devastation  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  nothing  unmolest- 
ed, and  returned  with  a  quantity  of  spoil,  exceeding,  by 
many  degrees,  what  the  enemy  had  carried  off.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Volscians  also,  the  ^rmsof  the  state  were 
remarkably  successful^  through  the  conduct  both  of  the  ge- 
neral and  of  the  soldiers:  first,  they  fought  a  pitched  batde, 
pn  eqdal  ground,  with  great  loss  of  blood  on  both  sides. 
The  Romans,  however,  whose  small  number  made  them 
feel  the  loss  more  sensibly,  would  have  quitted  the  field,  had 
not  the  consul,  by  a  happy  feint,  re-animated  the  troops,  call-" 
ing  out,  that  the  enemy  were  fiying  on  the  other  wing:  they 
then  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  opinion  that  victory 
was  on  their  side,  was  the  means  of  their  obtaining  it  in  re- 
ality. But  Titus  fearing  lest,  if  he  pressed  the  fugitives  too 
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far,  he  might  have  the  battle  to  fight  oi^er  agaio,  gave  the 
signarl  for  retreat.  After  this,  an  interval  of  some  few  days 
passed,  during  which  both  parties  reposed,  as  if  they  had 
tacidy  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  vast  multitudes  from  every  state  of  the  Volscians  and 
Aquans  flocked  to  their  camp,  not  doubting  but  that  the  Ro- 
mans, when  informed  of  their  numbers,  would  make  their 
retreat  by  night.  About  the  third  watch,  therefore,  they 
came  to  attack  the  camp.  Quintius,  after  appeasing  the  tu- 
mult which  the  sudden  alarm  had  excited,  and  ordering  the 
soldiers  to  stay  quiet  in  their  tents,  led  out  a  cohort  of  Her* 
nicians  to  form  an  advanced  guard,  mounted  the  trumpet- 
ers, with  others  of  their  band,  on  horses,  and  ordered  them 
to  sound  their  instruments  before  the  rampart,  so  as  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  suspense  until  day-light.  During  the  remain* 
der  of  the  night,  every  thing  was  quiet  in  the  camp,  so  that 
the  Romans  were  not  even  prevented  from  sleeping.  The 
Volscians,  on  the  other  hand,  expecting  every  instant  an  at- 
tack, were  kept  in  a  state  of  earnest  attention  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  armed  infantry,  whom  they  believed  to  be  Ro- 
mans, and  whom  they  also  conceived  to  be  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were,  from  the  bustle  and  neighing  of  the 
horses,  and  which,  being  under  the  management  of  riders 
with  whom  they  were  acquainted,  and  having  their  ears  con- 
tinually teazed  with  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  made 
in  their  trampling  a  considerable  noise, 

LXV.  When  day  appeared,  the  Romans,  marching  into 
the  field  in  full  vigour,  after  being  thoroughly  refreshed  with 
sleep,  at  the  first  onset  overpowered  the  Volscians,  fatigued 
with  standing  and  want  of  rest.  However,  the  enemy  might 
be  said  to  retire,  rather  than  to  be  routed;  for  some  hills, 
which  lay  behind  them,  afforded  a  safe,  retreat  to  all  the 
troops  that  were  stationed  to  the  rear  of  the  first  line,  whose 
ranks  were  still  unbroken.  On  coming  to  this  place,  where 
the  height  of  the  ground  was  against  him,  the  consul  order- 

VOL.  !•— D  d 
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ed  his  men  to  halt:  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  restrained;  they  called  out,  and  insisted  on  being  al- 
lowed to  pursue  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained:  while 
the  horsemen,  collected  round  the  general,  were  still  more 
ungovernable,  Ipudly  declaring  that  they  would  advance  be- 
fore the  front  line.  While  Titus  hesitated, between  the  con- 
fidence which  he  knew  he  might  place  in  the  valour  of  his 
men,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  all  cried  out,  with  one 
voice,  that  they  would  proceed;  and  they  instantly  put  their 
words  in  execution;  sticking  their  spears  in  the  ground,  that 
they  might  be  lighter  to  climb  the  steeps,  they  ran  forward 
in  full  speed.  The  Volscians  having  at  the  first  onset  dis- 
charged their  missive  weapons,  began  to  poUr  down  on  them, 
as  they  approached.  The  incessant  blows  from  the  atones 
of  the  higher  ground,  and  which  lay  among  their  feet,  so 
galled  and  disordered  the  Romans,  that  their  left  wing  was 
by  this  means  almost* overborne;  when  the  consul,  just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  give  way,  reproaching  them  with 
their  rashness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  want  of  spirit, 
made  their  fears  give  place  to  shame.  At  first,  they  stood 
their  ground  with  determined  firmness;  then,  as  they  reco- 
vered strength  to  renew  the  attack,  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tage of  situation,  they  ventured  to  advance,  and  raising  the 
shout  anew,  moved  forward  in  a  body.  Rushing  on  again 
in  full  career,  they  forced  their  way,  and  when  they  had 
reached  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  enemy  turned 
their  backs,  and  the  pursuers  and  pursued,  exerting  their  ut- 
most speed,  both  rushed  into  the  camp  together,  almost  in 
one  body.  In  this  consternation  of  the  Volscians,  their  camp 
was  taken.  Such  of  them  as  could  make  their  escape,  took 
the  road  to  Antium;  thither  also  the  Roman  army  marched; 
and,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days,  the  town  surrendered,  not 
because  the  force  of  the  besiegers  was  stronger  now  than  in 
the  former  attack,  but  because  the  spirits  of  the  besieged 
were  broken  by  the  late  unsuccessful  battle,  and  the  loss  of 
their  camp. 
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DissensioDs  about  the  agrarian  laws.  The  Capitol  seized  by  exiles  and 
slaves.  Quintias  Cincinnatiis  called  from  the  caltivation  of  bis  farm, 
to  oondoct  a  ?rar  against  the  Aqoans;  Tanquishes  them  and  makes 
them  pass  under  the  yoke.  The  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
augmented  to  ten.  Ten  magistrates,  called  decemvirs,  invested  with 
the  authority  of  the  consols,  and  of  all  other  magistrates,  are  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  publishing  a  body  of  laws.  These  hav* 
ing  promulgated  a  code  of  laws,  contained  in  ten  tables,  obtain  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  authority  for  another  year,  during  which,  they  add 
two  more  to  the  former  ten  tables.  They  refuse  to  resign  their  office 
and  retain  it  a  third  yean  At  first  they  act  equitably  and  justly;  af- 
terwards, arbitrarily  and  tyrannically.  At  length  the  commons,  provok- 
ed by  a  base  attempt  of  one  of  them,  Appius  Claudius,  to  violate  the 
chastity  of  a  daughter  of  Virginios,  seize  Upon  the  Aventine  mount, 
and  compel  them  to  resign.  Appius  and  Oppius,  two  of  the  most 
obnoxious,  are  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives;  the  rest  are  banished.  War  with  the  Sabin  es,  Volscians,  and 
fquans^  Unjust  determination  of  the  Roman  people,  who,  being  chosen 
arbitrators  in  an  affair  between  the  people  of  Ardea  and  Aricia, 
concerning  some  disputed  lands,  adjudge  them  to  themselves. 

I.  Soon  after  the  taking  of  Antium,  Titus  iBmi-  y  ^  ^^^ 
lius  and  Quintus  Fabius  were  elected  consuls  -B.  c.  466. 
This  Quintus  was  the  single  one  of  the  Fabi^i  who  remained 
alive  when  the  family  were  cut  off  at  the  Cremera.  ^milius 
had  before,  in  his  former  consulate,  recommended  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  among  the  commons:  now,  therefore,  on  his  be- 
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iog  a  second  time  invested  with  that  office,  those,  who  ez« 
pected  the  lands,  conceived  sanguine  hopes  of  the  law  being 
passed.  The  tribunes,  supposing  that  an  affair  for  which 
such  struggles  had  often  been  made,  in  opposition  to  both 
the  consuls,  might  probably  be  accomplished  now,  when  one 
of -those  magistrates  was  an  advocate  for  it,  set  the  business 
on  foot;  and  the  consul  continued  in  the  same  sentiments. 
The  possessors  of  the  lands,  and  most  of  the  patricians, 
complaining  loudly  that  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  state  aim* 
ed  to  distinguish  himself  by  intrigues  more  becoming  a  tri- 
bune courting  popularity,  by  making  donations  out  of  other 
people's  property,  removed  the  odium  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion from  the  tribunes  to  the  consul.  A  desperate  contest 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Fabius  struck  out  an  expedient 
to  prevent  it,  by  a  plan  disagreeable  to  neither  party;  which 
was,  that,  as  a  considerable  tract  of  land  had  been  taken  from 
the  Volscians  in  the  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  and 
auspices  of  Titus  Quintius,  a  colony  should  be  led  off  to 
Antium,  a  town  at  no  great  distance,  convenient  in  every  re- 
spect, and  a  sea-port;  by  these  means,  the  commons  might 
come  in  for  lands,  without  any  complaints  from  the  pre&ent 
possessors  at  home,  and  harmony  might  be  preserved  in 
the  state.  This  proposition  was  approved  of,  and  he  had 
commissioners,  called  triumvirs,  appointed  to  distribute  the 
same;  these  were  Titus  Quintius,  A.  Virginiufi,  and  Publi- 
us  Furius;  and  such  as  chose  to  accept  of  those  lands, 
were  ordered  to  give  in  .their  names.  The  gratification  of 
their  wishes,  as  is  generally  the  case,  instantly  begat  disgust; 
and  so  few  subscribed  to  the  proposal,  that,  to  fill  up  the  colo- 
ny, they  were  obliged  to  take  in  a  number  of  the  Volscians. 
The  rest  of  the  populace  chose  rather  to  prosecute  claims  of 
land  at  Rome,  than  to  receive  immediate  possession  of  it 
elsewhere.  The  ^Silquans  sued  to  Quintus  Fabius  for  peace^ 
for  he  had  ^one  against  them  with  an  army;  yet  they  them- 
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selves  broke  it,  by  a  saclden  incuraioQ  into  the  Latine  territo- 
ries.- 

IL  In  the  year  following,  Qaintns  Servilius,  y  ^  ^^^ 
who  was  consul  with  Spurius  Postumius,  bein^  B.  C.  4«4. 
sent  against  the  iBquans,  fixed  his  camp  in  the  Latine  ter-  * 
riiory,  a  post  which  he  intended  to  retain.  Here  the  troops 
were  compelled,  by  sickness,  to  remain  inactive  within  their 
lines;  by  which  means  the  war  was  protracted  to  the  third 
year,  in  which  Quintus  Fabius  and  l^itus  Quin-  ^  ^ 
tins  were  consuls.  As  Fabius,  in  consequence  of  B.  C.  463. 
his  former  successes  there,  had  granted  peace  to  the  iBquans, 
that  province  was  now  particularly  assigned  to  him.  He  set 
out  with  confident  expectations,  that  the  splendor  of  his  name 
would  be^sufficient  to  induce  the  £quans  to  put  an  end  to 
hostilities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  general  meeting  of 
that  nation,  with  orders  to  tell  them,  that  *^  Quintus  Fabius, 
consul,  gave  them  notice,  that,  as  he  had  brought  peace  to 
Rome  from  the  iEquans,  so  now  he  brought  war  to  the 
iEquans  from  Rome;  having  armed  for  war  the  same  hand 
which  he  had  formerly  given  to  them  as  a  pledge  of  peate. 
Which  of  the  parties  had,  by  perjury  and  perfidy,  given  oc- 
casion to>  this  rupture,  was  known  to  the  gods,  who  would 
soon  prove  avengers  of  the  crime:  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  still  more  desirous  that  the  iEquans  should,  of  their 
own  accord,  repent  of  their  misconduct,  than  suffer  the  evils 
of  war.  If  they  repented,  they  should  find  safety  in  that 
clemency  which  they  had  already  experienced:  if  they  chose 
to  persist  in  a  conduct  which  involved  them  in  the  guilt  of 
perjury,  they  must  expect,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  to  find 
the  resentment  of  the  gods  even  greater  than  that  of  their 
enemies.''  So  far  were  these  declarations  from  producing 
the  desired  efiect  on  them,  that  the  ambassadors  narrowly 
escaped  ill-treatment,  and  an  army  was  sent  to  Algidum 
against  the  Romaics.  When  the  news  of  these  transactions 
was  brought  to  Rome,  the  indignity  of  the  affair,  rather  than 
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the  danger,  called  out  the  other  consul  from  the  city,  and 
the  two  consular  armies  advanced  to  the  enemy  in  order  of 
battle,  prepared  for  an  immediate  engagement.    But  this 
happening  rather  late  in  the  day,  a  person  called  out  from 
one  of  the  enemy's  posts,  ^^  Ronians,  this  is  making  an  os- 
tentatious parade,  not  waging  war:  ye  draw  up  your  forces 
for  battle,  when  night  is  at  hand.     We  require  a  greater 
length  of  day-light  to  decide   the  contest  which  is  to  come 
on:  return  into  the  field  to-morrow  at  sun-rise;  ye  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of    fighting,  doubt  it  not/'    The  soldiers 
were  led  back  into  camp  until  the  next  day,  highly  irritated 
by  those  expressions,  and  thinking  the  approaching  night 
would  appear  top  long,  which  was  to  occasion  a  delay  to  the 
combat:  the  intervening  hours,  liowever,  they  employed  in 
refreshing  themselves  with  food  and  sleep.     Next  morning, 
as  soon   as  it  was  light,  the  Roman  army  were  the  first,  by 
a  considerable  time^  to  take  their  post  in  the  field.  At  length, 
the  JEquans  also  came  forward.    The  battle  was  fodght  with 
great  fury  on  both  sides,  for  the  Romans  were  stimulated  both . 
by  anger  and  hatred,  while  the  ^quans,  conscious  that  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  were  the  consequence  of 
their  own  crimes,  and  despairing  of  ever  being  treated  with  con- 
fidence in  futuret  felt  a  necessity  of  making  the  most  desperate 
exertions.  However,  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  Ro- 
man troops.    They  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  retreat- 
ed to  their  own  territories;  where  the  outrageous  multitude, 
not  at  all  the  more  disposed  to  peace  from  their  failure, 
censured  their  leaders  for  having  hazarded  success  in  a 
pitched  batde;  a  manner  of  fighting  in  which  the  Romans 
possessed  superior  skill.    The  tSlquans,  they  said,  were  bet« 
ter  fitted  for  predatory  expeditions;  and  there  was.  greater 
reason  to  hope  for  success,  from  a  number  of  detached  par* 
ties    acting  separately,  than  from  one  army  of  unwieldy 
bulk. 
IIL  Leaving  therefore  a  guard  in  the  camp,  they  marched 
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out,  and  fell  upon  the  Roman  frontiers  .with  such  fury^aa  to 
carry  terror  even  to  the  city.  Such  an  event  caused  the 
greater  uneasiness,  because  it  was  entirely  unexpected;  for 
nothing  could  be  less  apprehended,  than  that  a  vanquished 
enemy,  almost  besieged  in  their  camp,  should  entertain  a 
thought  of  committing  depredations.  The  country  people, 
in  a  panic,  pouring  into  the  gates,  and,  in  the  excess  of  their 
fright,  exaggerating  every  thing,  cried  out,  that  they  were 
not  small  ravaging  parties,  nor  employed  in  plundering;  but 
that  the  legions,  and  the  entire  army  of  the  enemy,  were  ap* 
proaching,  marching  rapidly  towards  the  city,  and  prepared 
for  an  assault.  The  first  who  heard  these  rumours,  spread 
them  about  among  others,  unauthenticated  as  they  were,  and 
therefore  the  more  liable  to  exaggeration;  which  caused  such 
a  hurry  and  confused  clamour,  every  one  calling  to.  arms,  as, 
in  some  measure,  resembled  the  consternation  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm.  Luckily  Quintius  the  consul  had  returned  from 
Algidum;  this  proved  a  remedy  for  their  fears;  he  calmed 
the  tumult,  upbraiding  them  with  being  aflhaid  of  a  van- 
quished people,  and  posted  guards  at  the  gates.  He  then 
convened  the  senate,  and  having,  by  their  directions,  issued 
a  proclamation  for  a  cessation  of  all  civil  business,*  march- 
ed out  to  protc^ct  the  frontiers,  leaving  Quintus  Servilius  to 
command  in  the  city;  but  he  found  no  enemy  in  the  country. 
The  other  consul  encountered  the  iEqiians  with  extraordi- 
nary success;  for  he  attacked  them  on  the  road  while  heavily 
laden  with  booty,  which  so  embarrassed  their  motions,  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  action,  and  took  severe  revenge-  for  the 
devastations  which  they  had  committed.  He  succeeded  so 
effectually,  that  few  made  their  escape,  and  the  whole  of  the 
booty  was  recovered.  On  this  the  consul  Quintius  returned 
to  the  city,  and  took  off  the  prohibition  of  business,  when  it 

*  JtutUmni  quia  jus  rittd>aiur>  Id  cases  of  great  and  immediate  dan- 
ger, all  pnx^eediogs  at  law  were  suspended;  the  shops  also  were  shut,  and 
all  civil  business  stopped,  until  the  alarm  was  over. 
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had  continued  four  days.  The  general  survey  was  then  held, 
and  the  lustrum  was  closed  by  Quintius;*  the  number  of 
citizens  rated  in  the  survey,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  besides  the  orphans 
of  both  sexes.  Nothing  memora^e  passed  afterwards  in  the 
country  of  the  iEquans;  they  took  shelter  in  their  towns, 
abandoning  their  surrounding  possessions  to  fire  and  devas- 
tation. The  consul,  after  having  repeatedly  carried  hostili- 
ties and  depredations  through  every  part  of  the  enemy's 
country,  returned  to  Rome  with  great  glory,  and  abundance 
of  spoil. 

Y  R  290  '^*  '^^  ^^^  consuls  were  Aulus  PostumiHS 
B.  G.  462.  Albus  and  Spurius  Furius  Fusus.  The  Furii,  some 
writers  have  called  Fusii:  this  I  mention,  test  any  should 
think  there  was  a  diflerence  in  the  persons,  when  it  is  only 
in  the  name.  There  was  no  doubt  entertained,  but  that  one 
of  the  consuls  would  inarch  an  army  against  the  ^quans; 
these,  therefore,  requested  assistance  frohi  the  Volscians  of 
Ecetra,  who  gladly  complied  with  the  request;  and  so  in- 
veterate was  the  hatred  which  those  states  bore  towards  the 
Romans,  that  they  eagerly  vied  with  each  other,  in  making 
the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  This  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hemicians,  they  gave  notice  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  the  people  of  Ecetra  had  revolted  to  the  iBquans. 
The  colony  of  Antium  was  also  suspected,  because  on  that 
town  being  taken,  a  great  mxiltitude  had  fled  thence  for  re- 
fuge to  the  iBquans;  and  while  the  war  with  that  people 

*  The  lustrum  was  a  period  of  five  yean,  at  the  expiratioo  of  which  a 
general  review  of  the  people  was  heH,  and  their  number,  state,  and  cir- 
cumstances inquired  into.  THie  senate  also  was  reviewed  by  one  of  the 
censors:  and  if  any  one,  by  his  behaviour,  had  rendered  himself  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  that  body,  or  had  sunk  his  fortune  below  the  requisite  quali- 
fication, his  name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor,  in  reading  the  roll  of 
senators;  and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate.  When  the 
business  was  done,  the  censor,  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  condidit  /ta<rum,  closed 
the  lustrum^  by  offering  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  Campus  Martius* 
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lasted,  these  proved  the  most  valiant  soldiers  in  their  amy. 
Afterwards,  when  the  iEquans  were  driven  into  their  towns^ 
this  rabble  withdrawing  privately,  and  returning  to  Antiuoi, 
seduced  the  colonists  there,^  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which,  even  before  that  time,  was  not  much  to  be  re* 
lied  on.  Before  the  business  was  yet  ripe,  on  the  first  infor- 
mation being  laid  before  the  senate  of  their  intention  to  re- 
volt, directions  were  given  to  the  consuls  to  send  for.  the 
heads  of  t  *e  c<^ony,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. These  having  readily  attended,  and  being  introduced 
to  the  senate  by  the  consuls,  answered  the  questions  put  to 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  suspicions  against  them 
were  stronger  when  they  were  dismissed,  than  before  they 
came.  War  was  then  considered  as  inevitable.  Spun  us 
Furius,  to  whose  lot  that  province  had  fallen,  marching 
against  the  ^quans,  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  the 
Hemicians,  employed  in  collecting  plunder;  and,  being  igno* 
rant  of  their  numbers,  because  they  had  never  been  seen  all 
together,  he  rashly  hazarded  an  engagement,  though  his  army 
was  very  unequal  to  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  At  the  first 
onset,  he  was  driven  from  his  ground,  and  obliged  to  retreat 
to  his  tents;  nor  did  the  misfortune  end  there:  in  the  course 
of  the  next  night,  and  the  following  day,  his  camp  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  and  attacked  so  vigorously,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  even  of  sending  a  messenger  from  thence 
to  Rome.  The  Hemicians  brought  an  account  both  of  the 
defeat,  and  of  the  consul  and  the  army  being  besieged*  which 
struck  the  senate  with  such  dismay,  that  by  a  decree,  in  that 
form  which  has  been  always  deemed  to  be  appropriated  to 
cases  of  extreme  exigency,  the  other  consul  Postumiiis  was 
charged  to  ^*  take  care,  that  the  commonwealth  should  re- 
ceive  no  detriment."  It  was  judged  most  expedient,  that 
the  consul  himself  should  remain  at  Rome,  in  order  to  enlist 
all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms;  and  that  Titus  Quintius 
should  be  sent  as  proconsul  to  the  relief  of  the  camp,  with 
VOL.  I*— £  e 
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an  army  composed  of  the  allies;  to  complete  the  number  of 
which,  the  Latines,  Hemicians,  and  the  colony  at  Antium, 
were  ordered  to  supply  Quintius  with  subitary  soldiers;  this 
was  the  appellatioa  then  given  to  auxiliaries  called  out  on  a 
sudden  emergency. 

y«  For  som^  time  there  was  a  great  vari^y  of  movements, 
and  many  attempts  made^  both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other; 
for  jthe  enemy,  relying  on  their  superiority  in  number,  en- 
deavoured to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Romans,,  by  obliging 
them  to  divide.it  into  many  parts,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
prove  insufficient  to  witbstknd  them  on  every  different  quar- 
,  ter.  At  the  same  time  that  the  siege  of  the  camp  was  car- 
ried on,  a  part  of  their  forces  was  sent  to  ravage  the  lands 
o£  the  Romans,  and  to  attempt  even  Rome  itself,  if  a  favour- 
able occasion  should  offer.  Lucius  Valerius  was  left  to  guard 
the  city,  and  the  consul  Postumius  was  sent  to  protect  the 
irontiers  from  the  enemy's  incursions*  No  degree  of  vigi- 
lance and  activity  was  left  unemployed  in. any  particular; 
watches  were  stationed  in  the  town,  out-posts  before  the 
gates,  and  guards  along  the  walls;  and,  as  was  necessary  in 
a  time  of  such  general  confusion,  a  cessation  of  civil  busi- 
ness was  observed  for  several  days*  Meanwhile  at  the  camp, 
the  consul  Furius,  after  having  endured  the  siege  for  some 
time,  without  making  any  effort,  burst  forth,  from  the  De- 
cuman gate,**  on.  the  enemy,  when  they  least  expected  him; 
and  though  he  might  have  pursued  their  flying  troops  with 
advantage,  yet,  fearing  lest  an  attack  might  be  made  on  the 
camp  from  the  opposite  side,  he  halted.  Another  Furius, 
who  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and  brother  to  the  consul,  has- 
tily pushed  forward  too  far;  and  so  eagerly  intent  was  he  qn 
the  pursuit,  that  he  neither  perceived  his  own  party  retreat- 
ing, nor  the  enemy  intercepting  him  behind^  b^ing  thus  shut 
out  from  assistance,  and  having  often  in  vain  essayed,  by 

*  The  DecumaD  gate  was  id  the  rear  of  the  encampment.     For  the 
order  and  disposition  of  a  Roman  camp,  see  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities. 
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every  kind  of  effort,  Id  opes  himself  a  passage,  he  feU,  fight- 
ing with  great  bravery.  The  consul  on  the  other  hand,  hear* 
ing  that  his  brother  was  siurounded,  turned  back  on  the  ene« 
my,  and  while,  forgetting  all  caution,  he  rushed  too  precl^'* 
tateiy  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  received  a  wound,  and 
was,  not  without  difficulty,  carried  off  by  his  attendants* 
This  both  damped  the  courage  of  liis  own  men,  and  render- 
ed  the  enemy  more  daring;  and  so  highly  were  the  latter 
elated  by  the  death  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  the  con- 
sul's being  wounded,  that  no  force  could  afterwards  withstand 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  driving  the  Romans  back  to  their 
camp,  and  compelling  them  to  submit  again  to  a  siege,  with 
both  strength  and  hopes  considerably  diminished;  they  were 
even  in  danger  of  utten  destruction,  had  not  Titus  Quinitius, 
with  the  troops  supplied  by  the  Latines  and  Hemicians,  come 
to  their  relief.  He  attacked  the  iEquaas  on  their  rear,  whilst 
their  attention  was  employed  on  the  Roman  camp,  and  as 
they  were  insultingly  exhibiting  to  view  the  head  of  the  lieu^ 
tenant-general;  and  a  sally  being  made  from  the  camp  at  tlie 
same  time,  on  a  signal  given  by  him  at  some  distance,  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy  were  surrounded  and  cut  off. 
Of  the  iEquans  who  were  employed  in  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, the  number  slain  was  less,  but  their  defeat  and  disper- 
sion was  more  complete.    Being  divided  into  separate  par- 
ties, and  busied  in  collecting  plunder,  they  were  attacked  by 
Postumius  in.  several  places,  where  he  had  posted  troops  in 
convenient  situations;  when,  not  knowing  what  course  to  take,, 
and  pursuing  their  flight  in  great  disorder,  they  fell  in  with 
Quintius,  who,  after  his  victory,  was  rcftuming  home  with 
the  wounded  consul.     Then  did  the  consular  so^my,  esertiog 
themselves  with  extraordinary  alacrity,  take  full  vengeance 
for  the  consul's  wound,  and  for  the  loss  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  and  the  cohorts.    Many  heavy  losses  were  auatained 
on  both  sides  in  the  course  of  that  campaign:  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult, at  thi»  distance  of  time,  to  assign,  with  any  degree  of 
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certainty^  the  precise  nomber  of  those  who  were  engaged, 
and  of  those  who  fell.  Yet  Valerius  Antias  undertakes  to 
estimate  them,  aiErming  that,  of  the  Romans,  there  fell  in 
the  country  of  the  Hemicians  five  thousand  three  hundred; 
that,  of  the  plundering  parties  of  the  iEquans,  who  spread 
themselves  over  the  Roman  territories,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  were  slain  by  the  consul  Aulus  Postumius;  that  the 
other  body  of  them,  who,  while  tliey  were  carrying  off  the 
spoil,  fell  in  with  Quintius,  escaped  not  without  a  much 
greater  loss,  there  being  slain  of  these,  four  thousand  fand 
pretending  exactness,  he  adds  j  two  hundred  and  thirty.  After 
this,  the  troops  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  order  for  cessa- 
tion  of  civil  business  was  discharged.  The  sky  appeared 
as  on  fire  in  many  places,  and  odier  portents  either  occurred 
to  people's  sight,  or  were  formed  by  terror  in  their  imagina- 
tions. To  avert  the  evils  which  these  foreboded,  a  procla* 
mation  was  issued  for  a  solemn  festival,  to  be  observed  for 
three  days,  during  which  all  the  temples  were  fitted  with 
crowds,  both  of  .men  and  women,  supplicating  the  favour  of 
the  gods.  The  cohorts  of  the  Latines  and  Hemicians  were 
then  dismissed  by  the  senate  to  their  respective  homes,  with 
thanks  for  their  spirited  behaviour.  During  the  campaign,  a 
thousand  men,  who  came  from  Antium  after  the  battle,  but 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  were  sent  off  in  a  manner  little 
less  than  ignominious^  ' 

r.  R.  291  ^'*  '^^^  elections  were  then  held,  and  Lucius  iBbu. 
B.  C.  4ei.  tius  and  Publius  Servilius  being  chosen  consuls,  en- 
tered on  their  office,  on  the  calends  of  August,  which  was  at 
that  time  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  respect 
to  them.  This  was  a  season  of  great  distress;  for,  during  this 
year,  a  pestilential  disorder  spread  itself,  not  only  through 
the  city,  but  over  the  country,  affecting  both  men  and  cattle 
with  equal  malignity;  the  violence  of  the  disorder  was  increas- 
ed by  admitting  into  the  city  the  cattle,  and  also  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  fled  thither  for  shelter  from  the 
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cnemy^s  ravages.  Such  a  collection  of  animals  of  every  kind 
nearly  suflfbcaced  the  citizens  by  the  intolerable  stench;  while 
the  country  people,  crowded  together  in  narrow  apartraents, 
suflfered  no  less  from  the  heat,  the  want  of  rest,  and  their  at- 
tendance on  each  ocher;  besides  which,  mere  contact  served 
to  propagate  the  infection.  While  they  could  scarcely  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  calamities  under  which  they  laboured 
ambassadors  from  the  Hemicians  suddenly  arrived  with  in* 
telligence,  that  the  iEquans  and  Volsciansin  conjunction  had 
encamped  in  their  territory,  and  from  thence  were  ravaging 
the  country  with  very  numerous  forces*  Besides  the  proof, 
which  the  thinness  of  the  senate  afforded  to  the  observatibn 
of  the  allies,  of  the  low  state  to  which  the  commonwealth 
was  reduced  by  the  pestilence,  the  answer  which  they  receiv- 
ed, demonstrated  a  great  dejection  of  spirits:  that  ^^  the  Her* 
nicians  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Latines,  must 
provide  for  their  0¥m  safety*  That  the  city  of  Rome,  through 
the  sudden  anger  of  the  gods,  was  depopulated  by  sickness* 
tf  they  (the  Romans^  should  find  any  respite  from  that  ca- 
lamity, they  would,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before,  and  on 
all  occasions,  give  assistance  to  their  allies."  Thus  the  am- 
bassadors departed,  carrying  home  the  most  sorrowful  intel- 
ligence; as  they  now  found  themselves  obliged,  with  their 
own  single  strength,  to  support  a  war,  to  which  they  had 
hardly  been  equal,  even  when  assisted  by  the  power  of  Rome. 
The  enemy  remained  not  long  in  the  country  of  the  Hemici- 
ans, but  proceeded  thence,  with  hostile  intentions,  into  the 
Roman  territory;  which^  without  the  injuries  of  war,  was 
now  become  a  desert.  Without  meeting  there  one  human 
being  even  unarmed,  and  finding  every  place  through  which 
they  passed  destitute,  not  only  of  troops,  but  of  the  culture 
of  the  husbandman,  they  yet  came  as  far  as  the  third  stone  on 
the  Gabian  road.  By  this  time  Abutius  the  Roman  consul 
was  dead,  and  his  colleague  Servilius  so  ill,  that  there  was 
very  little  hope  of  his  recovery;  most  of  the  leading  men 
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were  siezed  by  the  distemper,  as  were  the  greater  part  of 
the  patricians,  and  almost  every  one  of  military  age,  so  that 
they  wanted  strength,  not  only  to  form  the  expeditions  which 
were  requisite  in  *a  conjuncture  so  alarming,  but  even  to 
mount  the  guards,  where  no  exertion  was  necessary.  The 
duty  of  the  watches  was  performed  by  such  of  the  senators 
in  person,  as  by  their  age  and  strength  were  qualified  for  iu 
the  care  of  posting  and  visiting  these,  was  intrusted  to  the 
plebeian  aediles;  on  them  devolved  the  whole  administration 
of  affairs,  and  the  dignity  of  the  consular  authority. 

VII.  The  commonwealth  in  this  forlorn  state,  without  a 
head,  without  strength,  was  saved  from   destruction  by  its 
g^rdian  deities,  who  inspired  the  Volscians  and  iEquans 
with  the  spirit  of  banditti,  rather  than  of  warriors;  for  so  far 
were  they  from  conceiving  any  hope,  either  of  mastering,  or 
even  of  approaching  the  widls  of  Rome,  and  such  an  effect 
had  the  distant  view  .of  the  houses  and  adjacent  hills,  to  di- 
vert their  thoughts   from  the  attempt,  that  murmunB  spread 
through  an  the  camp,  each  asking  the  other,  why  they  should 
throw  away   their  time  without  employment,  and  without 
booty,  in  a  waste  and  desert  country,  among  the  putrid  car* 
cases  of  men  and  cattle;  when  they  might  repair  to  places 
that  had  felt  no  distress;  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,'  where 
every  kind  of  opulence  abounded^"  and  accordingly,  they 
hastily  put  themselves  in  motion,  and,  crossing  die  country, 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  Lavici,  to  the  Tiasculan 
hills;  and  to  that  quarter  was  the  whole  storm  and  viplence  of 
the  war  directed.     Meanwhile,  the  Hemicians  and  Lalines, 
prompted  not  only  by  compassion,  but  also  by  the  shame 
which  they  must  incur,  if  they  neither  gave  opposition  to  the 
common  enemy,  marching  to  attack  the  city  of  ilome,  nor 
even  when  their  allies  were  besieged,  afforded  them  any  as- 
sistance, united  their  forces,  and  proceeded  to  Rome.     Not 
finding  the  enemy  there,  and  pursuing  their  tracks  by  sach 
intelligence  as  they  could  procure,   they  met  them  coming 
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down  from  the  heighu  of  Tuacuhtm  to  the  Albon  vale*  There 
an  engagement  cnaiied»  in  which  they  were  by  no  means  a 
match  for  the  combined  forces,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  allies 
proved,  for  the  present  unfortunate  to  them.  The  mortality 
occasioned  by  the  distemper  at  Rome  was  not  less  than  what 
the  sword  caused  among  the  allies.  The  consul  Servilius, 
with  many  other  illustrious  persons,  died:  namely,  Marcus 
Valerius  and  Titus  Virginius  Rutilus,  augurs;  Servius  Sul- 
pictus,  principal  curio;  while,  among  persons  of  inferior  note 
the  virulence  of  the  disorder  spread  its  ravages  on  every 
side.  The  senate,  unable  to  discover  a  prospect  of  relief  in 
any  human  means,  directed  the  people  to  }iave  recourse  to 
vows  and  to  the  deities:  they  were  ordered  to  go,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  offer  supplications  and  implore  the 
favour  of  the  gods;  and  all  being  thus  called  out  by  public 
authority,  to  perform  what  each  man  was  strongly  urged  to 
by  his  own  private  calamities,  they  quickly  filled  the  places 
of  worship.  In  every  temple,  the  prostrate  matrons,  sweep- 
ing the  ground  with  their  hair,  implored  a  remission  of  the 
displeasure  of  heaven,  and  deliverance  from  the  pestile  nee. 

VIII.  From  that  time,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  gods  « 
having  become  propitious,  or  to  the  more  unhealthy  season 
of  the  year  being  now  past,  the  people  began  to  find  their 
health  gradually  restored.  And  now  their  attention  being  turn* 
ed  to  public  business,  several  interregna  having  expired,  Pub- 
lius  Valerius  Publicola,  on  the  third  day  afler  he  had  entered 
on  the  office  of  interrex,  caused  Lucius  Lucretius  y  |^  292. 
Trici^itinus  and  Titus  Vcturius,  or  Vetusius,  Gemi-  8-  C  4«o. 
nus  to  be  elected  consuls.  These  assumed  their  office  on  the 
third  of  the  ides  of  August,  at  which  time  the  state  had  recov- 
ered its  strength  so  far  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  repel  an  attack 
but  to  act  offensively  on. occasion.  Wherefore,on  the  Hemici- 
ans  sending  tnferniation,  that  the  enemy  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  their  frontiers,  they  cheerfully  promised  to  assist 
them.    Two  consular  armies  were  raised.     Veturius  was 
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^  sent  to  cany  on  an  offensive  war  against  the  Volscians.^Tri- 
cipitinus  being  appointed  to  protect  the  territories  of  the  al<> 
lies  from  all  incursions,  [aroceeded  no  farther  than  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hemicians.  Veturius,  in  the  first  engagement, 
route(l  and  dispersed  his  enemy*  While  Lucretius  lay  en* 
camped  among  the  Hemicians,  a  party  of  plunderers,  unob- 
served by  him,  marched  over  the  Prsenestine  mountains,  and 
from  thence  descended  into  the  plains*  These  laid  waste  all 
the  country  about  Prsneste  and  Gabii,  and  ^om  the  latter 
turned  their  course  towards  the  high  grounds  of  Tusculum. 
Even  Rome  was  very  much  alarmed,  more  so  by  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  affair,  than  that  they  wanted  strength  to 
defend  themselves.  Quintus  Fabius  had  the  command  in 
the  city.  He  armed  the  young  men,  posted  guards,  and 
soon  put  every  thing  into  a  state  of  safety  and  tranquillity. 

'  The  enemy  therefore  not  daring  to  approach  the  walls,  but 
hastily  carrying  off  whatever  they  could  find  in  the  adjacent 
places,  set  out  on  their  return,  making  a  long  circuit  and 
while  their  caution  relaxed,  in  proportion  as  they  removed 
to  a  greater  distance,  they  fell  in  with  the  consul  Lucretius, 
who,  having  procured  intelligence  of  all  their  motions,  lay 
with  his  troops  drawn  up  and  impatient  for  the  combat. 
These  the  consul,  with  premeditated  resolution,  attacked, 
who,  terrified  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  this  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  and  though  considerably  greater  in  num- 
ber, were  easily  routed  and  put  to  flight.  He  then  drove 
them  into  deep  vallies,  from  which  being  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  it  was  difficult  to  escape.  On  this  occasion  the  Vol- 
scian  race  was  nearly  extinguished.  I  find  in  some  histories, 
that  there  fell  in  the  field  and  the  pursuit,  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy^  that  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  made  prisoners;  and  that  twenty»seven  milita- 
ry standards  were  taken.  However,  though,  in  those  ac- 
counts, the  numbers  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  the 
slaughter  certainly  was  very  great.    The  victorious  consul, 
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possessed  of  an  immense  booty*  returned  to  his  fonner  post. 
The  consuls  then  made  a  junction  of  their  forces.  The  Vol- 
scians  and  iEquans  also  united  their  shattered  troops.  On 
which  ensued  the  third  battle  in  the  course  of  that  campaign. 
The  same  good  fortune  attended  the  Romans,  the  enemy  be- 
ing routed  with  the  loss  of  his  camp. 

\IX.  Thus  did  the  course  of  affairs  at  Rome  return  into 
its  former  channel,  and  successes  abroad  immediately  exci» 
ted  commotions  at  home.  Caius  Terentillus  Arsa  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people  that  year.  He,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  as  an  opportunity  favourable  to  tribu- 
nitian  intrigues,  entertained  the  commons  for  several  days 
with  railings  against  the  arrogance  of  the  patricians;  but 
levelled  his  invectives  chiefly  against  the  consular  govem- 
mentf  as  possessing  an  exorbitant  degree  of  power,  and 
intolerable  in  a  free  state:  ^^  in  name,"  he  said,  ^^  it  wad 
less  odious  than  regal  government;  while,  in  fact,  it  was 
rather  more  oppressive:  as,  instead  of  one  tyrant,  two  had 
been  set  over  them,  invested  with  immoderate  and  unlimited 
rule;  who,  while  they^  themselves  were  privileged  and  uncon- 
trolled, directed  every  terror  of  the  laws,  and  every  kind  of 
severity  against  the  commons*  Now,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  continuing  for  ever  to  possess  this  arbitrary  influence,  < 
he  would  propose,  that  five  commissioners  be  appointed  to 
compose  a  set  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  consular  go- 
vernment. Whatever  share  of  authority  the  people  should 
think  proper  to  intrust  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  such  they 
should  enjoy;  but  they  should  not  hold  their  own  will  and 
absolute  determinations,  as  law."  When  this  decree  was 
published,  the  patricians  were  filled  with  dread,  lest,  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  the  yoke  might  be  imposed  on  them: 
the  senate  was  called  together  by  the  prsefect  of  the  city, 
Quintus  Fabius,  who  inveighed  against  the  proposition,  and 
the  author  of  it,  with  such  vehemence,  as  to  omit  no  kind  of 
threats,  or  means  of  intimidation,  which  could  have  been 
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Hpfylied^  had  both  the  consuls,  provoked  to  the  highest,  stood 
beside  the  tribune.    He  urged,  that  **  this  man  had  lain  in 
atnbush^  and  watching  his  opportunity,  had  made  an  assault 
on  the  commonwealth.     If  the  gods,  in  their  anger,  had 
sent  a  tribune  like  him,  during  the  last  year,  while  sickness 
and  war  raged  together,  his  designs  could  not  have  bcfen 
prevented.     When  both  the  consuls  were   dead,  and  the 
enfeebled  state  lay  overwhelmed  in  universal  anarchy  and 
confusion,  he   would   probably  have   introduced  laws  for 
abolishing  the  consular  government,  and  would  have  become 
a  leader  to  the  Volscians  and  iEquans  in  an  attack  upon  the 
city.     And,  after  all,  where  was .  the  occasion  for  such  a 
law?     If  a  consul,  in  his   behaviour  towards  the  citizens, 
proved  himself  arbitrary  or  cruel,  was  it  not  in  the  tribune's 
power  to  bring  him  to  a  trial?  to  prosecute  him,  where  his 
judges  would  be  those  very  persons,  against  one  of  whom 
the  injury  was  committed?     His  manner  of  acting  tended 
to  render,  not  the  consular  government,  but  the  office  of 
tribune,  odious  and  intolerable,  because,  from  being  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  patricians,  he  Was  forcing 
it  back  into  the  old  evil  practices.     Biit  it  was  not  intended 
to  beseech  him  to  desist  from  proceeding  as  he  had  begun. 
Of  you,  the  other  tribunes,"  said  Fabius,  ^*  we  request,  that 
ye  will,  first  x>f  all,  consider,  that  your  office  was  instituted 
for  the  protection  of  individuals,  and  not  for  the  destruction 
of  any  part  of  the  community;  that  ye  were  created  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  not  foes  of  the  patricians.     It  reflects  as 
inuch  dishonour  on  you,  as  it  does  concern  on  us,  that  the 
commonwealth  should  be  invaded  in  the  absence  of  its  chief 
magistrates.     Take  measures  with  your  colleague,  that  he 
may  adjourn  this  business  until  the  arrival  of  the  consuls,  ye 
will  not  hereby  lessen  your  rights,  but  ye  will  lessen  the 
odium  which  such  proceedings   must   excite.     Even   the 
^quans  and  Volscians,  when  the  consuls  were  carried  off 
last  year  by  the  sickness,  refrained  from  adding  to  our 
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afliotions  by  a  cruel  and  implacable  prosecution  of  war." 
The  tribunes  accordingly  made  application  to  Terentillus, 
and  the  business  being  suspended,  in  appearance,  but,  in 
reality,  suppressed,  the  consub  were  immediately  called 
home. 

X.  Lucretius  returned  with  a  very  great  quantity  of  spoil, 
and  much  greater  glory.  He  added  to  the  glory  which  he 
bad  acquired,  by  exposing,  on  his  arrival,  all  the  spoil  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  in  order  that  every  one  should  have  an  op- 
portunity, during  three  days,  to  recognize  and  carry  home 
his  share  of  the  same.  The  remainder,  not  having  claim- 
anis,  was  sold.  All  men  agreed  io  opinion,  that  a  triumph 
was  due  to  the  consul;  but  the  consideration  of  that  matter 
was  postponed,  b^ause  the  tribune  had  renewed  his  at- 
tempts to  carry  his  law;  and  this  was  deemed  by  the  consul 
an  affair  of  more  importance.  The  business  was  canvassed 
during  several  days,  both  in  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of 
the  peo(de:  at  length,  the  tribune  yielded  to  the  weight  of 
the  consul's  authority,  %md  desisted.  Then  was  paid  to  the 
consul  and  his  army,  the  honour  which  liiey  so  jusdy  merited. 
He  triumphed  over  the  Volscians  and  j£quans,  his  own 
legions  attending  him  in  the  procession.  To  the  odier  con* 
sul,  was  granted  the  honour  of  entering  the  city  in  ovation,* 
unattended  by  the  troops.  In  the  following  year,  the  law 
of  Terentillus,  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  tri- 
bunes, again  assailed  the  consuls.  These  were  Pub-  y.  r.  S9S. 
liusVolumniusandServiusSulpicius.  In  this  year  the  ^-^.469 
sky  appeared  on  fire,  and  a  violent  earthquake  happened;  it 
was  also  now  believed  that  an  ox  spolce,  an  incident  to  which 
in  the  last  y eat  credit  had  been  refused.  Among  other  pro- 
digies, a  shower  of  flesh  fell,  which,  as  was  reported,  was 

*  The  oTation  was  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph,  in  which  the  victorioiM 
general  entered  the  city,  crowned  with  myrlle,  not  with  laurel;  and 
instead  of  bullocks,  as  in  the  triumph^  sacrificed  a  sheep,  (mt;  hence  the 
name. 
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iir  a  great  measure  intercepted  in  its  fall  by  a  vast  number 
of  birds  flying  about  the  place,  and  what  escaped  them,  lay 
scattered  on  the  ground  for  several  days,  without  any  degree 
of  putrefaction,  or  being  even  changed  in  smell.  The  books'* 
were  consulted  by  the  duumviri  presiding  over  sacred  rites, 
and  it  was  predicted  that  dangers  impended  from  a  con- 
course of  foreigners,  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city,  and  lives  lost  in  consequence;  among 
other  things,  warning  was  given,  that  all  seditious  practi- 
ces should  be  avoided.  This  the  tribunes  cried  out  against, 
as  a  forgery,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the 
passing  of  their  law;  and  matters  were  tending  to  a  desperate 
cdnitest;  when,  lo!  that  things  might  revolve  in  the  same 
circle  every  year,  the  Hernicians  brought  an  account,  that 
the  Volscians  and  ^quans,  notwithstanding  their  late  defeat, 
were  recruiting  their  armies;  that  their  chief  dependence 
was  upon  Antium;  that  the  people  of  that  colony  held  meet- 
ings openly  at  Ecetra;  that  they  were  the  first  movers  of 
the  war,  and  composed  the  greatest  *part  of  the  forces.  As 
soon  as  this  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  senate,  an 
order  was  passed  for  levying  troops,  and  the  consuls  were 
directed  to  take  the  management  of  the  war  between  them, 

*  These  were  the  famous  sibylline  books^  purchased,  il  was  said,  by 
Tarquioius  Superbus,  from  an  old  woman  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who 
was  never  seen  again.  These  books,  which  were  supposed  to  contain 
prophetic  information  of  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  Roman  state,  were 
carefully  reposited  in  a  stone  chest,  in  a  vault  under  the  Capitol,  and  two 
officers  chosen  from  the  order  of  patricians,  called  duumviri  Microruni, 
appointed  to  take  care  of  them.  The  number  of  these  was  afterwards  in 
creased  to  ten,  half  of  whom  were  plebeians;  then  to  fifteen,  upon  which 
occasion  they  were  called  Quindecemviri;  which  name  they  retained 
when  augmented  to  sixty.  Upon  occasions  of  extreme  danger,  of  pesti- 
lence, or  the  appearance  of  any  extraordinary  prodigies,  these  officers 
were  ordered  by  the  senate  to  consult,  or  to  pretend  to  consult,  the  books, 
and  they  reported  what  expiations  and  other  rites  were  necessary  to  avert 
the  impending  evil. 
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8o  that  one  should  have  the  Volscians  as  his  province,  the 
other  the  iBquans.  The  tribunes  exclaimed  loudly  to  their 
faces  in  the  Forum  that  ^^  this  Volscian  war  was  but  a  con- 
certed farce;  that  the  Hemicians  had  been  instructed  how  to 
'  act  their  part  in  it;  that  now  the  Roman  people  were  not  de- 
prived of  liberty  by  manly  efforts,  but  cheated  out  of  it  by 
cunning.  That  because  it  was  incredible,  that  the  Volscians 
and  iEquai0,  who  were  almost  exterminated,  could  of  them- 
selves commence  hostilities,  new  enemies  had  been  sought 
for,  and  slanders  thrown  on  a  loyal  colony  closely  connected 
with  Rome;  that  the  war  was  proclaimed,  indeed,  against 
the  unoffending  people  of  Antium,  but  waged  against  the 
commons  of  Rome,  whom  they  intended  to  lead  out  of  the 
city  with  precipitate  haste,  loaded  with  arms,  thus  wreaking 
their  vengeance  on  the  tribunes  by  the  expulsion  and  banish- 
ment of  the  citizens.  That  by  these  means,  and  let  not 
people  think  there  was  any  other  design,  all  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  law  would  be  effectually  overpowered,  if  they  did 
not,  before  matters  proceeded  farther,  while  they  were  yet  at 
home,  and  retained  the  garb  of  citizens,  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  prevent  their  being  driven  out  of  possession  of  the 
city,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  yoke.  If  they  had  spirit, 
they  should  not  want  support;  the  tribunes  were  all  unani- 
mous in  their  favour;  there  was  no  danger,  no  reason  of 
apprehension  from  abroad.  The  gods  had  taken  care  the 
year  before,  that  they  might  now  stand  up  with  safety  in 
defence  of  their  liberty."  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
tribunes. 

XI.  Butf  on  the  other  side^  the  consuls,  fixing  their  chairs 
within  view  of  them,  began  to  proceed  in  the  levy;  thither 
the  tribunes  hastened,  and  drew  the  assembly  with  them.  A 
few  were  cited  by  way  of  experiment,  and  immediately  out- 
rages commenced.  Whenever  a  lictor,  by  the  consuFs  com- 
mand, laid  hold  of  any  person,  a  tribune  ordered  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Nor  did  either  party  confine  themselves  within 
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the  limits  of  that  authority,  to  which  their  ofSce  entitled 
them;  every  measure  taken  was  to  be  supported  by  force. 
The  same  line  of  conduct,  which  the  tribunes  had  observed 
in  obstructing  the  levy,  was  followed  by  the  consuls  in  their 
opposition  to  the  law,  which  was  brought  forward  on  every 
day  whereon  an  assembly  could  be  held.  The  riot  was  con- 
tinued by  the  patricians  refusing  to  withdraw,  after  the  tri- 
bunes had  ordered  the  people  to  proceed  to  the  place  of 
voting.  The  elder  citizens  hardly  ever  attended  the  meet- 
ings on  this  affair,  by  reason  that  they  were  not  regulated  by 
prudence,  but  abandoned  to  the  direction  of  rashness  and 
violence;  and  the  consuls  generally  kept  out  of  the  way,  lest, 
in  such  general  confusioni  they  should  expose  their  dignity 
to  insult.  There  was  a  young  man,  called  Cseao  Quintius, 
full  of  presumption,  on  account  both  of  the  nobility  of  his 
descent,  and  his  personal  size  and  strength;  to  these  qualifi- 
cations bestowed  by  the  gods,  he  added  many  warlike  ac- 
complishments, and  had  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of 
eloquence  in  the  Forum,  insomuch  that  no  person  in  the 
state  was  deemed  to  possess  greater  abilities,  either  for  act- 
ing or  speaking.  This  man  having  placed  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  body  of  the  patricians,  conspictious  in  stature  above 
the  rest,  and  as  if  he  carried  in  his  eloquence  and  bodily 
strength,  every  power  of  the  consulship  or  dictatorship,  with- 
stood  by  his  single  efforts  the  attacks  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
whole  popular  storm.  In  consequence  of  his  exertions,  the 
tribunes  were  often  driven  out  of  the  Forum,  and  the  com* 
mons  routed  and  dispersed.  Such  of  them  as  came  in  his 
way,  he  caused  to  be  stripped,  and  otherwise  severely  han- 
dled; so  that  every  one  saw,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  law. 
At  this  juncture,  when  the  tribunes  were  almost  reduced  to 
despair,  Aulus  Virginius,  one  of  their  body,  instituted  a 
criminal  prosecution  on  a  capital  charge  against  Csso.  But 
by  this  proceeding  he  rather  irritated  than  repressed  his 
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impetttous  temper:  he  thence  became  the  more  vehement  in 
his  opposition  to  the  law,  persecuted  the  commons,  and  ha* 
rassed  the  tribmies,  in  a  manner,  with  open  hostilities.  The 
prosecutor  suffered  the  accused  to  run  headlong  to  ruin,  and 
to  draw  down  on  himself  such  a  degree  of  pubHc  displeasure, 
as  would  serve  to  inflame  men's  minds  on  the  charges  which 
he  had  brought  against  him,  and  in  the  meantime  frequently 
introduced  the  law,  not  so  much  in  hope  of  carrying  it 
through,  as  with  design  to  provoke  the  rashness  of  Ceeso. 
Many  inconsiderate  expressions  and  actions,  which  often 
passed  on  these  occasions  among  the  young  men,  were  all, 
through  the  general  prejudice  against  him,  imputed  to  Ceso's 
violent  temper.  The  law,  however,  was  still  opposed,  and 
Aulus  Virginius  frequently  observed  to  the  people,  ^^  Do  ye 
not  perceive,  Ronums,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  have,  at 
die  same  time,  C»so  among  the  number  of  your  citizens,  and 
this  law  which  ye  wish  for?  Though  why  do  I  speak  of  this 
law?  Your  liberty  is  endangered  by  him;  he  surpasses,  in 
tjmmnical  pride,  all  the  Tarquinii  together:  wait  until  he  is 
made  consul  or  dictator,  whom  ye  now  behold  in  a  private 
station,  exerting  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty."  He  was 
supported  in  these  invectives  by  great  numbers,  who  com- 
plained of  being  personally  abused  by  Co^so,  and  importuned 
the  tribune  to  go  through  with  the  prosecution. 

XI I.  The  day  of  trial  now  approached,  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  people  in  general  had  conceived  an  opinion,  that 
the  existence  of  their  liberty  depended  upon  the  condemna* 
tion  of  C«so.  Then  at  length  he  was  compelled,  though  not 
without  indignation,  to  solicit  the  favour  of  each:  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  relations,  who  were  the  principal  persons  in 
the  state.  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus,  who  had  been  thrice 
consul,  after  recounting  manv  honourable  achievements  of 
his  own,  and  of  his  family,  affirmed,  that  ^'  there  never  had 
appeared,  efther  in  the  Quintian  family,  or  in  the  Roman 
state,  any  person  possessed  of  such  a  capacity,  and  who  ex- 
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hibited  so  early,  such  displays  of  valour.  That  he  served  his 
first  campaign  under  hifnself,  and  had  often  in  his  sight  fought 
wi^h  the  enemy.''  Spurius  Furius  declared  that  *^  he  had,  by 
order  of  Quintius  Capitolinus,  come  to  his  relief,  when  in  a 
dangerous  siAiation;  and  that  there  was  no  one  person  to 
whom  he  thought  the  public  so  much  indebted  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  affairs."  Lucius  Lucretius,  consul  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  the  full  splendour  of  fresh  glory,  atributed 
to  Cseso  a  share  of  his  own  merits;  enumerated  the  batdes  he 
had  been  engaged  in;  related  extraordinary  instances  of  his 
good  behaviour,  both  on  expeditions  and  in  the  field;  advised 
and  warned  them,  rather  '^  to  preserve  among  themselves, 
than  to  drive  into  a  foreign  country,  a  youth  of  such  extra- 
ordinary merit,  endowed  with  every  accomplishment  which  ' 
nature  and  fortune  could  bestow,  and  who  would  prove  a" 
vast  accession  to  the  interest  of  any  state,  of  which  he  should 
become  a  member.  That  the  only  parts  in  his  character 
which  could  give  offence,  heat  and  vehemence,  diminished 
daily,  as  he  advanced  in  age;  while  the  only  requisite  want- 
ing, namely^  prudence,  was  continually  gathering  strength: 
that  as  his  faults  were  on  the  decline,  and  his  virtues  ad- 
vancing to  maturity,  they  should  allow  a  man  of  such  rare 
talents  to  become  an  old  member  of  their  community."  Along 
with  these,  his  father,  Lucius  Quintius,  sumamed  Cincinna- 
tus,  not  dwelling  on  his  praises,  for  fear  of  heightening  the 
public  displeasure,  but  intreating  their  forgiveness  for  his 
mistakes  and  his  youth,  besought  them  to  pardon  the  son  fot 
the  sake  of  him  who,  neither  in  word  or  deed>  had  ever  given 
offence  to  any.  But  some,  either  through  respect  or  fear, 
avoided  listening  to  his  intreaties;  while  others,  complaining  ' 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  and  their  friends  had  receiv- 
ed, showed  beforehand,  by  their  harsh  answers,  what  their 
sentence  would  be. 

JtllL    Besides  the  notorious  instances  of  the  ill  condust 
of  the  accused,  there  was  one  charge  which  bore  heavily  on 
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him:  Marcus  VoUcius  Fictor,  who  some  years  before  had 
been  tribune  of  the  people,  stood  forth  and  testified,  that  *^  a 
short  time  after  the  pestilence  in  the  city,  he  met  with  a 
number  of  young  men  rioting  in  the  Suburra;*  that  a  scuffle 
ensued,  and  that  his  brother,  who  was  advanced  in  years, 
and  not  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  disorder,  received 
from  Ceso  a  blow  of  his  fist,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground; 
that  he  was  carried  home  from  thence,  and  that  he  believed 
this  blow  was  the  cause  of  his  death;  but  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  prosecuting  him  for  such  an  atrocious  act,  by 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  years."  The  loud  asseverations 
of  Volscius  on  the  matter  so  enraged  the  people,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  falling  on  Cfieso,  and  putting 
him  to  death.   Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  car- 
ried to  priscm:  the  patricians  opposed  force  to  force.   Titus 
Quintius  exclaimed,  that  ^^  a  person  formally  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  whose  trial  was  shortly  to  come  on,  ought  not, 
before  trial,  and  without  sentence  passed,  to  suffer  violence." 
The  tribune  declared,  that  ^^  he  had  no  intention  of  inflicting 
pains  before  condemnation,  but  that  he  would  keep  him  in 
custody  until  the  day  of  trial,  that  the  Roman  people  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  punish  the  man  who  had  been  guil- 
ty  of  murder."   The  other  tribunes  being  appealed  to,  re- 
solved on  a  middle  course,  and  therejby  avoided  every  im- 
peachment of  their  right  to  give  protection:  they  forbade  his 
being  put  in  confinement,  and  declared  it  as  their  determina- 
tion, that  C«so  should  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  and  ih9t^ 
a  sum  of  money  should  be  secured  to  the  people,  in  case  of 
his  failing  so  to  do.    The  sum  in  which  it  was  reasonable 
that  the  sureties  should  be  bound,  came  then  to  be  discussed; 
it  was  refered  to  the  senate;  and  until  they  should  come  to  a 
resolution,  the  accused  was  detained  in  the  public  assembly. 
It  was  determined  that  he  shoidd  find  sureties,  and  that  each 

^A  part  of  the  town,  so  oallefl. 

VOL.  r.— G  g 
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surety  should  be  bound  to  the  amount  of  three  thoutand 
assess*  the  number'  of  sureties  to  be  furnished  was  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  tribunes;  they  fixed  it  at  ten,  and  on  that 
number  being  bound,  the  prosecutor  consented  that  the  of- 
fender^ should  be  admitted  to  baiL  He  was  the  first  who 
gave  bail,  in  this  manner,  where  the  penalty  was  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  use  of  the  public*  Being  dismissed  from  the 
Forum,  he  went  the  night  following  into  exile  among  the 
£trurians.  On  the  day  appointed  fosr  his  trial  it  was  pleaded 
in  his  favour,  that  he  had  gone  into  exile;  nevertheless,  Vir« 
ginius  presiding  in  the  assembly,  his  colleagues,  on  being 
appealed  to,  dismissed  the  meeting,  and  the  forfeited  money 
was  exacted  from  his  father  with  such  severity,  that  all  his 
property  being  sold,  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  an  obscure 
cottac^e  beyond  the  Tiber,  as  if  banished  from  his  country. 
^  This  trial,  and  the  proceedings  about  the  law,  gave  ^1  em* 
ployment  to  the  state*  There  was  no  disturbance  from  foreign 
enemies.  ^ 

XIV.  The  tribunes,  flushed  with  this  success,  imagined, 
from  the  dismay  into  which  the  patricians  had  been  thrown 
by  the  exile  of  Ceeso,  that  the  passing  of  the  law  was  al* 
most  certain.  But  though  the  elder  patricians  had  in  fact 
relinquished  the  administration  of  aifairs,  the  younger  part 
of  them,  especially  thqse  who  were  Caeso's  friends,  instead 
of  suffering  their  spirits  to  droop,  assumed  a  higher  degree 
of  vehemence  in  their  rage  Against  the  commons.  Yet  in 
(ne  particular  they  improved  their  plan  exeeedingly,  which 
was  by  moderation.  The  first  time,  indeed,  after  Ceeso's  ba- 
nishment, when  the  law  in  all  their  proceedings  became  the 
question,  having  prepared  themselves  for  the  occasion,  and 
formed  in  a  body  with  a  great  band  of  their  dependents, 
they,  as  soon  as  the  tribunes  afforded  i^  pretext  by  ordering 
them  to  retire,  attacked  the  people  furiously,  and  all  exerted 

•  9^.  13*.  ed. 
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themselves  with  aclnrity  so  equal,  that  no  one  carried  home 
a  greater  share  than  another,  either  of  honour  or  of  ill-will; 
while  the  commons  complained,  that  a  thousand  Cssos  had 
started  up  in  the  room  of  one.  During  the  intermediate 
days,  however,  in  which  the  tribunes  brought  forward  no 
proceedings  respecting  the  law,  nothing  could  be  more  mild 
and  peaceable  than  these  same  persons;  they  saluted  the  ple« 

^beians  kindly;  entered  into  conversation  with  them;  invited 
diem  to  their  houses;  took  care  of  their  afiairs  in  the  Forum^ 
and  allowed  even  the  tribunes  themselves  to  hold  meetings 

'  for  any  other  |lurpo^es  without  interruption.  In  a  word, 
they  showed  no  kind  of  incivility  to  any,  either  in  public  or 
jMrivate,  except  when  the  business  of  the  law  began  to  be 
agitated.  On  other  occasions*  as  I  have  said»  the  behaviour 
of  the  ydung  patricians  was  popular,  and  the  tribunes  not 
only  estecuted  the  rest  of  their  business  without  disturbance, 
but  were  even  re-elected  for  the  following  year  without  one 
offensive  expression,  much  less  any  violence  being  used.  By 
thus  soothing  and  managing  the  commons,  they  rendered 
them,  by  degrees,  more  tractable,  and  by  these  methods  the 
passing  of  the  law  was  evaded  during  that  whole  year. 
XV.  The  succeeding  consuls,  Caius  Cladius,  ^  ^ 
son  of  Appius,  and  Publius  Valerius  found,  on  en-  B.  C.  458. 
tering  on  the  office,  the  commonwealth  in  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity*  The  new  year  had  brought  no  change  in  affairs. 
The  thoughts  of  every  member  of  the  state  were  occupied, 
either  in  wishes  for  the  passing  of  the  law,  or  in  apprehen- 
sions of  being  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  The  more  the  youn» 
ger  patricians  endeavoured  to  insinuate*  themselves  into  the 
favour  of  the  commons,  the  more  earnestly  did  the  tribunes 
strive  to  counteract'  them;  exciting  suspicions  to  their  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  the  populace;  and  asserting,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  formed*  They  maintained  likewise, 
that  Cttso  was  at  Rome;  that  plans  had  been  concerted  for 
putting  the  tribunes  to  death,  and  massacring  the  commons: 
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that  the  elder  patricians  had  engaged  the  younger  to  abolish 
the  office  of  tribune,  and  to  reduce  the  state  to  the  same  form 
which  had  subsisted  before   the   secession    to   the  sacred 
mount.     While  fears  were  entertained  of  an  attack  from  the 
Volscians  and  ^quans,  which  had  now  become  a  stated  mat* 
ter,  and  occurred  regulariy  almost  every  year,  a  new  danger 
made  its  appearance  nearer  home.     A  number  of  exiles  and 
slaves,  amounting  to  four  thousand  five  hundred,  under  the 
command  of  Appius  Herdonius  a  Sabine,  seized  on  the  Ca* 
pitol  and  citadel  by  night,  and  put  to  death  all  those  in  the 
latter,  who  refused  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and  take  arms 
along  with  them.     Some,  during   this  tumult,  ran  down  to 
the  Forum  with  all  the  precipitance  which  their  fright  in* 
spired,  and  the  cries  of,  ^*  to  arms,"  and  ^*  the  enemy  are  in 
the  city,"  resounded  alternately.    The   consuls  were  afraid 
either  to  arm  the  commons,  or  let  them  remain  without  arms, 
not  knowing  what  this  peril  was,  which  had  so  suddenly  as- 
sailed the  city;  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  foreign  or  do- 
mestic forces;  whether  by  the  disaffecUon  of  the  commons, 
or  the  treachery  of  the  slaves*     They  exerted  themselves 
to  quiet  the  tumults;  but,  not  unfrequently,  these  very  en- 
deavours  served  but  to  exasperate  them  the  more:  for  it  was 
impossible,  in  such  a  state  of  terror  and  consternation,  to 
make  the  populace  obey  command.    They  gave  them  arms 
notwithstanding,  but  not  to  all  without  distinction,  only  to 
such  as  they  could  safely  rely  on  in  all  emergences,  not  yet 
knowing  with  what  enemy  they  had  to  contend.     The  rest 
gf  the  night  was  passed  in  posting  guards  in  proper  places 
all  over  the  city,  the  magistrates  still  remaining  in  anxious 
suspense,  and  unable  to  find  out  who  the  enemy  were,  or 
what  their  number.     Daylight  then  arriving,  made  a  dis- 
covery of  the  insurgents,  and  of  their  leader:  Appius  Her- 
donius from  the  Capitol  invited  the  slaves  to  liberty,  telling 
them  that  *^  he  had  undertaken  the  cause  of  all  the  unfortu- 
nate, with  intent  of  restoring  to  their  country  those  who  had 
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been  unjustly  driven  inta  banishment,  and  of  delivering 
those  who  groaned  under  the  grievous  yoke  of  slavery. 
He  rather  wished  that  this  might  be  accomplished  by  the  vo- 
luntary act  .of  the  Roman  people:  but  if  it  was  not  to  be  so 
effected,  he  would  rouse  the  Volscians  and  JSquans  in  the 
cause,  and  would  persevere  in  the  attempt  to  the  utmost  ex* 
tremity." 

XVI.  The  aSair  appeared  now  to  the  consuls  and  senate 
in  a  less  formidable  light,  yet  they  still  dreaded  lest,  besides 
the  purposes  which  were  declared,  that  this  might  be  a  * 
scheme  of  the  Veientians  or  the  Sabines;  and  that  the  disaf- 
fected might,  in  consequence  of  a  concerted  plan,  be  sup- 
ported presently  by  the  Sabine  and  Etrurian  legions;  and 
that  their  everlasting  enemies,  the  Volscians  and  iEquans, 
might  come,  not,  as  formerly,  to  ravage  the  country,  but  to 
seize  on  the  city,  which  their  favourers  already  possessed 
in  part.  Many  and  various  were  their  fears,  the  principal  of  ^ 
which  was  their  dread  of  the  slaves,  lest  every  one  should 
find  in  his  own  house  an  enemy,  whom  it  was  neither  safe 
to  trust,  nor,  by  apparent  distrust,  to  provoke  to  infidelity 
and  hate.  So  critical,  indeed,  was  their  situation,  that,  had 
perfect  harmony  subsisted  in  the  state,  they  could  scarcely 
hope  to  be  extricated  from  it  But  amidst  the  crowd  of 
dangers  which  started  up  on  every  side,  no  one  had  any  ap- 
prehensions from  the  turbulence  of  the  tribunes  or  the  com 
mons:  that  was  deemed  an  evil  of  a  milder  nature;  and 
which,  as  it  always  began  to  operate  in  times  undisturbed  by 
foreign  affairs,  they  supposed  would  now  be  at  rest.  Yet 
this  alone  proved  the  heaviest  aggravation  of  their  distress;  for 
such  madness  possessed  the  tribunes,  that  they  insisted  that 
they  were  not  enemies,  but  people  under  the  appearance  of  ene« 
mies,  who  had  seized  on  the  capitol,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  commons  from  the  business  of  the  law; 
and  thatnhese  guests  and  dependants  of  the  patricians,  if  the 
law  were  once  passed,  and  it  were  perceived  that  the  tumults, 
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which  they  raised,  had  not  answered  their  purpose,  would 
depart  in  greater  silent  than  they,  came«  They  then  called 
away  the  people  from  their  armsf  and  held  an  assembly  for 
passing  the  law.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consob  convened  the 
senate,  more  terrified  by  the  danger  apprehended  from  the 
tribunes,  than  from  the  exiles  and  slaves* 

XVII.  On  hearing  that  the  people  were  laying  down  their 
arms,  and  quitting  their  posts^  Publius  Valerius,  leaving  his 
colleague  to  preside  in  the  senate,  rushed  forth  from  the  se* 
nate-house,  and  came  to  the  assembly  of  the' tribunes,  whom 
he  thus  accosted:  ^^  What  mean  ye,  tribunes,  by  these  pro- 
ceedings?  Do  ye  intend,  under  the  command  and  auspices 
of  Appius  Herdonius,  to  overturn  the  commonwealth?  Has 
he  been  successful  in  corrupting  you,  though  hs  had  not  au* 
thority  sufficient  to  influence  the  slaves!    Do  ye  think'  this  a 
proper  time,  when  the  foe   is  within  our  walls,  for  arms  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  la#s  to  be  proposed?"   Then  directmg  his 
discourse  to  the  populace,  ^^  If,  Romans,  ye  are  unconcern- 
ed for  the  city  and  for  yourselves,  yet  pdiy  respect  to  the 
gods  of  your  country,  now  taken  captive*    Jupiter  supreme- 
ly good  and  great,  Juno  queen  of  heaven,  Minerva,  with  the 
other  gods  and  goddesses,  are  held  in  conft^i^nient:  a  band  of 
slaves  occupies  the  residence  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  the 
state*     Do  ye  think  this  method  of  acting  consistent  witb 
sound  policy?   These  slaves  have  a  powerful  force,  not  only 
within  the  walls,  but  in  the  citadel,  looking  down  on  the  Fo* 
rum  and  the  senate-house;  meanwhile,  in  the  Forum,  are  as- 
semblies of  the  people;  in  the  senate-house,  the  senate  sitting; 
just  as  in  time  of  perfect  tranquillity  the  senator  gives  his 
opinion,  the  other  Romans  their  votes.     Ought  not  every 
man,  as  well  of  the  patricians  as  commoners,  the  consul,  tri- 
bunes, citizens,  all  in  short,   to  have  snatched  up  arms  in 
such  a  cause,  to  have  run  to  the  capitol,  to  have  restored  to 
liberty  and  peace  that  most  august  residence  of  the  supreme- 
ly good  and  great  Jupiter!  O  father  Romulus,  grant  to  thine 
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oflbpring  that  spirit,  by  which  thou  formerly  recoveredst  the 
citadel  from  these  same   Sabines,  when  they  had  got  posses- 
sion of  it  by  means  of  gold.     Direct  them  to  pursue  the 
same  path,  in  which  thou  ledst  the  way,  and  which  thine  ar- 
my followed,    Lo,  I  as  consul  will  be  the  first  to  follow  thee 
and  thy  footsteps,  as  far  as  a  mortal  can  follow  a  divinity.'' 
The  conclusion  of  his/  speech  was,  that  ^^  he  now  took  up 
'  arms,  and  summcmed  every  citizen  of  Rome  to  arms.     If 
any  one   should  attempt  to  prevent   the  execution  of  this 
order,   he  would  never,"  he  said,  ^^  regard  the  extent  of 
the  consular  authority,  nor  of  the  tribunitian  power,  nor  the 
devoting  laws;  but,  be  he  who  he  might,  or  where  he  might, 
whether  in  the  capttol,  or  in  the  Forum,  he  would  treat  him^ 
as  an  enemy.    Let  the  tribunes,  then,  give  orders  for  arm- 
ang  against  Publins  Valerius  the  consul,  since  they  had  for-* 
bidden  it  against  Appius  Herdonilts,  and  he  would  not  he* 
sitate  to  use  those  tribunes,  in  the  same  manner  which  the 
founder  of  his  family  had  the  spirit  to  show  towards  kings.'* 
On  this  declaration,  every  one  expected  the  utmost  degree 
of  violoice^  and  that  the  enemy  would  be  gratified  with  the 
'  sight  of  a  civil  war  among  the  Romans.     Yet  neither  could 
the  law  be  carried,  nor  the  consul  march  to  the  capitol;  night 
coming  on,  put  a  stop  to  the  contests;  and  the  tribunes  dread- 
ing the  armed  attendants  of  the  consuls,  retired.     And  as 
soon  as  the  fomenters  of  sedition  had  withdrawn,  the  pa- 
tricians went  about  among  the  commons,  and  introducing 
themselves  into  their  circles  of  conversation,  threw  out  dis- 
courses adapted  to  the  juncture ,  advising  them  to  *^  consider 
well  into  what  hazards  they  were  bringing  the  common- 
wealth;" telling  them,  that  *^  the  contest  was  not  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  whether  the  patricians  and 
I^ebeians  together  the  fortress  of  the  city,  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  the  guardian  deities  of  the  state,  and  of  private 
families,  should  all  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my."   Whik  these  measures  were  employed  in  the  Forum 
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to  appease  the  dissensions,  the  consuls  had  gone  to  visit  the 
gates  and  walls,  lest  the  Sabines  or  Veientians  might  make 
any  hostile  attempt. 

XVIII^  The  same  nighty  messengers  arrived  at  Tuscu* 
lum,  with  accounts  of  the  citadel  being  taken,  the  capitol 
seized,  and  of  the  other  disturbances  which  had  taken  place 
'  in  the  city.     Lucius  Mamilius  was  at  that  time  dictator  at 
Tusculum.     He  instandy  assembled  the  senate,  and  introdu- 
cing the   messengers,  warmly   recommended,  that   ^^  they 
shoiild  not  wait  until  ambassadors  might  arrive  from  Rome 
to  request  assistance,  but  instantly  send  it;  the  danger  and 
distress  of  th^r  allies,  with  the  gods,  who  witnessed  their 
alliance,  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  demanded  it*     That  the 
deities  would  never  afi>rd  them  again  perhaps  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  engaging  the  gratitude  of  so  powerfid  a  state, 
and  so  near  a  neighbour/'     It  was  immediately  resolved) 
that  assistance  should  be  sent;  and  the  youth  were  enrolled 
and  armed*     Coming  to  Rome  fit  day^break,  they  were  at  a 
distance  taken  for  enemies;  it  was  imagined  that  they  were 
the  iBquans  or  the  Volscians;   but  this  groundless  alarm 
being  removed,  they  were  received  info  the  city,  and  march- 
ed down  in  a  body  to  the  Forum,  where  Publius  Valerius, 
Imving  left  his  colleague  to  secure  the  gates,  was  employedi 
at  the  time  in  drawing  up  the  people  in  order  of  batde. 
They  had  been  prevailed  on  to  arm  by  the  confidence  pla- 
ced in  his  promises,  when  he  assured  them,  that,  ^^  as  soon 
as  the  capitol  should  be  recovered,  and  peace  restored  in  the 
city,  if  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  of  the 
dangerous  designs  that  lurked  under  the  law  proposed  by 
the  tribunes,  he  would  give  no  obstruction  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  mindful  of  his  ancestors,  mindful  of  his  sur- 
name, by  which,  attention  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
community  was  handed  down  to  him,  as  an  inheritance  from 
his  ancestors."    Led  by  him,  then,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  tribunes  cried  out  loudly  against  it,  they  directed  their 
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march  up  the  steep  of  the  capitol«  They  were  joined  by 
the  troops  of  Tosculoni;  and  citizens  and  allies  vied  with 
each  other  for  die  glory  of  recovering  the  citadel;  each  lead* 
er  encouraging  his  own  men*  The  besieged,  on  this,  were 
greatly  terrified,  having  no  reliance  on  any  thing  but  the 
strengdi  of  thepbce;  and  while  they  were  thus  disconcerted, 
the  Romans  and  allies  pushed  forward  to  the  assault.  They 
had  already  broken  into  the  porch  of  the  temple,  when  Pub* 
lius  Valerius,  leading  on  the  attack,  was  slain  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  Publius  Volumnius,  formerly  consul,  saw  him 
fall,  and  charging  those  about  him  to  cover  the  body,  rush- 
ed forward  to  take  the  place  and  the  o&ce  of  the  consul. 
The  ardour  and  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  were  such,  as  hin^ 
dered  their  perceiving  so  great  a  loss,  and  they  gained  the' 
victory,  before  they  knew  that  they  were  fighting  without 
their  leader.  Many  of  the  exiles  defiled  the  temple  with 
their  blood;  many  were  taken  alive;  Herdoniua  was  slain. 
Thus  was  the  capitol  recovered.  Punishments  were  inflict* 
ed  on  the  prisoners,  suitable  to  their  several  conditions  ei- 
ther of  freemen  or  staves.  Thanks  were  given  to  the  Tus- 
culans.  The  capitol  was  cleansed  and  purified*  It  is  said, 
that  die  plebeians  threw  into  the  consul's  house  a  quadrans 
each,  that  his  funeral  might  be  solemnized  with  the  greater 
splendour. 

XIX.  Peace  being  re-established,  the  tribuifts  earnestly 
pressed  the  senate  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  Publius  Valerius,' 
and  pressed  Claudius  to  acquit  the  shade  of  his  colleague  of 
breach  of  faith,  and  suffer  the  business  of  the  law  to  proceed. 
The  consul  declared,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  matter, 
until  h^  should  have  a  colleague  appointed  in  the  room  of 
the  deceased.  The  disputes  on  this  subject  lasted  until  the 
assembly  was  held  for  substituting  a  consul.  In  the  month 
of  December,  in  consequence  of  very  zealous  efforts  of  the 
patricians,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  father  of  C^ao,  was 
elected  consul,  to  entjcr  on   his  office  without  delay.    The . 
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oommom  were  quite  disouiTed^  on  finding,  that  they  weve  to 
have  Ibr  consul  a  person    highly  inemsed   against  thean^ 
and  whose  power  was  strengthened  by  die  support  of  die  pa- 
tricians, by  his  own  merit,  and  by  three  sons,  no  one  of 
whom  was  inferior  to  C«8o  in  greatness  of  spirit,  while 
they  excelled  him  in  prudence  and  moderadoni  on  prop^  oc- 
casions.    When  he  came   into  ofliee,  in  the   frequent  ha-^ 
rangues  which  he  made  from  the  tribunal,  he  showed  not 
more  vehemence  in  his  censures  of  the  commons^  than  in  his 
reproofs  to  the   senate,  ^^  through   die  indolence  of  which 
body,'*  he  said,  ^^  the  tribanes,   now  become  perpetual,  by 
means  of  dieir  harangues  and  prosecutiona,  exercised  sove- 
reign authority,  as  if  they  were  not  in  a  republic  of  Roman 
citizens,  but  in  an  ill  regulaled-faaoily.    That,  together  with 
his  son  Cteso,  fortitude^  constancy^  and  every  qualification 
diat  gives  ornament  to  yetfth,  either  in  war  or  peace,  had 
been  driven  out  and  banished  from  the  city  of  Rome;  while 
talkative,  seditious  men,   sowers  of  dissension,  twice  and 
even  thrice  re»elected  tribunes,  spent  their  Jives  in  the  most 
pernicious  practices,  and  in  the  exercise  of  regal  tyranny* , 
Did  Aulas  Virginius,"  smd  he,  ^^  because  he  was  not  in  the 
Capitol,  deserve  less  severe  punishment  than  Appius  Herdo- 
nius  would  hav^  merited?  More,  undoubtedly,  if  we  judge 
fairly  of  the  matter.  Herdonius,  though  nothing  else  could 
be  said  in  his  favour,  by  announcing  himself  an  enemy  gave 
out  public  orders  in  such  a  manner,  duit  ye  necessarily  would 
take  arms.    The  other,  denying   that  there  were  enemies 
to  be  opposed,  took  the  arms  out  6f  your  hands,  and  exposed 
you  defenceless  to  your  slaves  and  exiles^    And  did  ye,  not- 
withstanding, (I  wish  to   speak   without  offence  to   Caius 
Claudius,  or  in  detriment  to  the  memory  of  Publius  Valeri- 
rius)  lead  your  troops  to  an  attack  on  the  CapltoUne  hill,  be- 
fore ye  had  expelled  these  enemies  from  the  Forum?  It  ia 
scandalous  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men^  that  when  a  host 
of  rebels  was  in  the  citadel,  in  die  Capitol,  and  when  a  lea- 
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der  of  tiAhn  and  slave«^  protmnug  every  liiiog  saered,  took 
up  his  habitation  hi  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  supremdy  good 
and  great,  it  is  disgraeefU,  I   say,  that  arms  were  taken  up 
atTuscnlum  sooner  than  at  Roiiie.    It  actually  appeared 
doubtful,  whether  Lucius  Mamiiius,  a  Tunculan  general,  or 
Publius  Valerius  and  Caius  Claudius,  consuls,  should  ha?e 
l!he  honour  of  recorering  the  Romaft  citadeL^  Thus  we  who, 
heretofore,  would  ^not  suffer  the  Latines  to  take  up  arms,  not 
even  in  their  own  defence,  and  when  they  had  the  enemy 
within  their  territories,  should  hav«  been  taken  arfd  destroy- 
ed, had  not  these  very  Latines  afforded  us  assistance  of  their 
own  accord.     Is  this,  tribunes,  your  duty  towards  the  com- 
mons, to  unarm  and  expose  them  to  slaughter^    Surely,  if 
any,  even  the  lowest  person  among  these  commons  of  yours, 
whom  from  being  a  part  ye  have  broken  off,  as  it  were,  from 
^e  body  of  the  people,  and  made  a  republic  peculiar  to 
yourselves;  if  any  one  of  these  should  inform  you  that  his 
house  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  band  of  slaves,  surely 
ye  would  think  that  he  ought  to  go  to  his  assistance.     And 
was  the  supremely  good  and  great  Jupiter,  when  hemmed 
round  by  the  arms  of  exiles  and  slaves,  unworthy  of  any  hu- 
man aid?    Tet  these  men  etpect  to  be  held  sacred  and  invio-  • 
lable,  who  esteem  not  the  gods  themselves  as  either  sacred 
or  inviolable.     But  it  seems,  contaminated  as  ye  are  with 
the  guilt  of  your  offences  against  gods  and  men,  ye  give  out 
that  ye  will  carry  through  your  law  before  the  end  of  this 
year.     It  Would  then,  indeed,  be  an  unfortunate  day  to  the 
state,  on  Which  I  was  created  consul,  much  more  so,  than 
that  on  which  the  consul  Valerius  perished,  if  ye  should  car- 
ry  it.    Now,  first  of  aU,  Romans,  my  colleague  smd  I  inteifd 
to  march  the  legions  ag^dnst  the  Volscians  and  iEquans.     I 
know  not  by  what  fatality  we  find  the  gods  more  propitious, 
while  we  are  employed  in  war  than  during  peace.    How 
great  the  danger  from  those  nations  would  have  been  if  they 
had  known  that  the  Capitol  was  in  the  possession  of  exiles. 
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it  18  better  that  we  Bhould  conjecture  from  the  paat  than  feel 
from  experience." 

XX.  The  consul's  discourse  fand  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  commonsi  and  the  patricians  recovering  their  spirits, 
looked  on  the  commonwealth  as  restored  to  its  proper  state. 
The  other  consul,  showing  more  eagerness  in  prmnoting 
than  in  forming  a  design,  readily  allowed  his  colleague  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  preparatory  proceedings  on  so  weighty 
an  afiair;  but  in  tfie  execution  of  the  plan,  claimed  to  him- 
self a  share  of  the  consular  duties.  The  tribunes  mocking 
these  declarations,  proceeded  to  ask,  ^^  by  what  means  the 
consuk  would  be  enabled  to  lead  out  an  array,  when  no  one 
would  suffer  them  to  make  a  levy?  To  this  Quintius  repli- 
ed, ^*  We  have  no  occasion  for  a  levy,  because  when  Pub- 
lius  Valerius  gave  arms  to  the  commons,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Capitol,  they  all  took  an  oath  to  him,  that  they  would 
assemble  on  an  order  from  the  consul,  and  would  not  depart 
without  his  permission.  We  therefore  publish  our  orders, 
that  every  one  of  you  who  have  taken  the  oath,  attend  to- 
morrow, under  arms,  at  the  lake  Regillus."  The  tribunes 
then  began  to  cavil,  and  alleged,  that  '^  the  people  were  ab- 
solved of  that  obligation,  because  Quintius  was  in  a  private 
station,  at  the  time  when  the  oath  was  taken."  But  that  dis- 
regard of  the  gods,  which  prevails  in  the  present  age,  had 
not  then  taken  place;  nor  did  every  one,  by  his  own  inter- 
pretations, accommodate  oaths  and  the  ^ws  to  his  particular 
views,  but  rather  adapted  his  practice  to  them.  The  tri- 
bunes, therefore,  finding  no  hope  of  succeeding  in  their  op- 
position on  that  ground,  endeavoured  to  delay  the  marching 
of  the  troops;  and  in  this  they  were  the  more  earnest,  be- 
cause a  report  had  spread,  that  orders  liad  been  given  for 
the  augurs  also  to  attend  at  the  lake  Regillus,  and  that  a 
place  should  be  consecrated  by  them,  in  order  that  the  peo- 
ple might  transact  business  with  the  benefit  of  auspices,  so 
that  any  measures  enacted  at  Rome  through  means  of  the 


\    * 
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viokace  of  the  tribuiMs,  mighit  be  repealed  in  an  assembly 
held  there.  It  was  urged,  however,  that  any  one  would 
vote  there,  just  as  the  consuls  chose;  for  at  any  greater  dis- 
tance  from  the  city  than  that  of  a  mile,  there  was  no  ap» 
peal:  and  even  should  the  tribunes  come  thither,  they  would, 
among  the  crowd  of  other  citisens,  be  subject  to  the  consu* 
lar  authority.  This  alarmed  them*  But  what  excited  their 
strongest  apprehensions  was,  that  Quindus  used  frequently 
to  say,  that  **  he  would  not  hold  an  election  of  consuls:  that 
the  distemper  of  the  state  was  not  such  as  could  be  stopptd 
by  the  usual  remedies:  that  the  commonwealth  stood  in  need 
of  a  dictator,  in  order  that  any  person  who  should  stir  one 
step  towards  raising  <Kisturbances,  might  feel,  that  Ae  power 
of  that  magistrate  was  above  an  appeal." 

XXI.  The  senate  was  situng  in  the  Capitol;  thither  came 
the  tribunes,  attended  by  the  commons,  who  were  full  of 
perplexity  and  fear:  the  populace,  with  loud  clamours,  im- 
plored the  protection,  at  one  time,  of  the  consuls,  at  another 
of  the  senate;  yet  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  consul  to  re- 
cede from  his  resolution,  until  the  tribunes  promised  that 
they  would  be  directed  by  the  senate.  The  consul  then  laid 
before  the  senate  the  demand  of  the  tribunes  and  commons, 
and  it  was  decreed,  that  ^^  the  tribunes  should  not  introduce 
the  law  during  that  year;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consuls  should  not  lead  out  the  troops  from  the  city.  For 
the  time  to  come,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  that 
re-electing  the  same  magistrates,  and  re-appointing  the  same 
tribunes,  was  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth." 
The  consuls  conformed  to  the  decisions  of  the  senate;  but 
the  tribunes,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  con- 
sub,  were  re-appointed.  The  senate  likewise,  not  to  yield 
to  the  commons  in  any  particular,  on  their  sid^  wished 
to  re-elect  Lucius  Quintius  consul.  On  i\o  occasion  during 
the  whde  year,  did  the  consul  exert  himself  with  more 
warmth.  ^  Can  I  wonder,"  said  he,  ^  ccmscript  fathers,  if 
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your  autbori^  ii  liglilly  vtgudtd  anMmg  At  ooiinKMis}  ye 
younclvcs  deprive  it  of  its  ireighu  For  intftuice,  because 
the  commoos  have  broken  throogh  a  decree  of  die  senate 
with  respect  to  Ihe  re^ekction  of  their  magintrates,  ye  wirii 
to  break  through  it  abo,  lest  ye  should  Ml  short  of  the  popu* 
lace  in  rashness;  as  if  superiority  of  power  in  the  state  catt- 
sisted  in  superior  degrees  of  incotistancy  and  irregularity;  for  it 
is,  certainly,  an  instance  of  greater  inconstancy  and  irreguhiri* 
ty,  for  \is  to  counteract  our  own  decrees  and  resolutions,  than 
those  of  others.  Go  on,  conscript  fathers,  to  imitate  the  incon- 
siderate multitude;  and  ye,  who  ought  to  show  in  eammple  to 
die  rest,  rather  follow  the  steps  of  others  in  a  wrong  course, 
tiian  guide  them  into  the  right  one.  Rut  let  me  not  imitMe 
the  tribunes,  nor  suffer  myself  to  be  declared  consul  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  decree  of  the  senate.  And  you,  Caius  Clau- 
dius, I  exhort,  that  yop,  on  your  pait,  restrain  the  Roman 
people  from  this  licentiousnessi  and  be  persuaded,  that,  on 
my  part,  I  shaH  rvgard  your  conduct  therein  in  such  a  light, 
diat.  I  shall  hot  consider  you  as  obstructing  my  attainment 
of  honour,  but  as  augmenting  the  glory  of  my  refusal,  and 
protecting  me  against  die  ignominy  which  I  should  incur  by 
being  re-elected/'  They  then  issued  their  joint  orders,  that 
**  no  person  should  vote  for  Lucius  Quiatius  being  consul; 
and  that,  if  any  one  did,  they  would  not  allow  such  vote.'' 
T.  R.  996.  XXI L  The  consuls  elected  were  Quintus  Fabiua 
B.  C.  467.  Vibulanus,  a  third  time,  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Ma- 
luginensis.  The  general  survey  was  performed  that  year.  The 
lustrum  could  not  be  closed,  consistendy  with  the  rules  of 
religion,  on  account  of  the  Capitol  having  been  taken  and  the 
consul  slain:  In  che  beginning  of  the  yeut^  in  which  Quintus 
Fabius  and  Lucius  ComeUus  were  consuls,  various  distur* 
bances  arose.  The  tribunes  excited  commotions  among  the 
commons.  The  Latines  and  Hemicians  gave  information  of 
a  formidable  war  being  commenced  against  them  by  the 
Volscians  and  Aquans;  that  die  legions  of  the  Volscians 
were  at  Antium;  and  that  there  were  strong  apprehensions 
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of  that  colony  iuM  reydtiftg.  With  dti&culty  the  tribuiies 
were  prevailed  on  to  allow  the  buainess  of  the  war  to  be  firot 
attended  to.  The  oonsuk  then  divided  the  provinces  between 
them:  Fabius  was  appointed  to  march  the  legiona  to  Antiiunt 
Comelina  Xq  remain  at  Rome,  for  the  protection  of  the  city, 
in  case  any  party  of  the  enemy,  as  was  the  practice  of  the 
iEquans,  should  come  to  make  depredations.  The  Hemicians 
and  Latines  were  ordered  to  supply  a  number  of  men  in 
conformity  to  the  treaties;  and  of  the  army,  two  parts  were 
composed  of  the  i^ies,  the;,  third  consisted  of  natives.  The 
allies  arriving  on  the  day  appointed,  the  consul  encamped 
outside  the  Capuan  gate;  and»  after  purifying  the  army, 
marched  from  thence  to  Antium,  and  sat  down  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city,  and  the  post  occupied  by  the  enemy; 
where  the  Volscians,  not  daring  to  risk  an  oigagement,  be- 
cause the  troops  from  the  iEquans  had  not  yet  arrived,  en- 
deavoured to  screen  themselves  within  their  trenches.  Fa- 
bius,  next  day,  forming  his  troops,  not  in  one  body,  composed 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  allies  intermixed,  but  in  three  sepa- 
rate  bodies,  consisting  of  the  three  several  nations,  surround- 
ed the  rampart  of  the  enemy.  Placing  himself  in  the  centre 
with  the  Roman  legions,  he  commanded  all  to  look  for  the 
signals  from  thence,  in  order  that  the  allies  and  his  own  forces 
might  begin  the  action  at  the  same  time,  and  also  retire  to- 
gether, if  he  should  sound  a  retreat:  in  the  rear  of  each  di- 
vision, he  also  placed  their  own  cavalry.  Having  thus  sur- 
roimded  the  camp,  he  assaulted  it  in  three  different  places, 
and  pressing  them  vigorously  on  every  side,  beat  down  the 
V  Volacians  from  the  rampart,  who  were  unable  to  withstand 
his  force:  then  advancing  within  the  fortificatiqns,  he  drove 
them  before  him  in  confusion  and  dismay  towards  one  side, 
and  at  length  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  worksl  After 
which,  the  cavalry,  who  could  not  easily  have  passed  over 
the  rampart,  and  had  hitherto  stood  as  spectators  of  the  fight, 
coming  up  with  them,  as  they  fled  in  disorder  in  the  open 
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plain,  and  making  great  havoc  of  dicir  aflfrighted  troops,  en- 
joyed a  share  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.  The  number  of 
slain,  both  within  the  camp,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  forti- 
fications,  was  great,  but  the  spoil  was  much  greater;  for  the 
enemy  were  scarcely  able  to  carry  off  their  arms,  and  their 
army  would  have  ^een  entirely  destroyed,  had  not  the  ifoods 
covered  them  in  their  flight. 

XXIIL  During  these  transactions  at  Antium,  the  iEquans, 
sending  forward  the  main  strength  of  their  youth,  surprized 
the  citadel  of  Tusculum  by  nighti  and,  with  the  rest  of  their 
army,  eat  down,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls  of  that 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  force  of  their  enemies. 
Intelligence  of  this  being  carried  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
to  the  camp  at  Antium,  the  Romans  were  not  less  deeply 
affected,  than  if  they  had  been  told  that  the  Capitol  was 
taken*    Their  obligations  to  th^  Tusculans  were  recent,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  danger  seemed  to  demand  a  requital, 
in  kind,  of  the  aid  which  they  had  received,     Fabius^  there- 
fore, neglecting  every  other  business,  having  hastily  convey- 
ed the  spoils  from  the  camp  to  Antium,  and  left  a  small 
garrison  there,  hastened  to  Tusculum  by  forced  marches. 
The  soldiers  were  allowed  to  carry  nothing  but  their  arms, 
and  what  food  they  had  ready  dressed;  the  consul  Cornelius 
sent  supplies  of  provision  from  Rome.    The  troops  found 
employment  at  Tusculum  for  several  months.     With  one 
half  of  the  army,  the   consul   besieged   the  camp  of  the 
iEquans;  the  other  he  gave   to  the  Tusculans  to  effect  the 
recovery  of  the  citadel;  but  they  never  could  have  made 
their  way  into  it  by  force.     Famine,  however,  compelled  the 
enemy  to  give  it  up:  and  when  they  were  reduced  to  that 
extremity,  the  Tusculans  sent  them  all  away  unarmed  and 
naked  under  the  yoke.     But  as  they  were  attempting  their 
ignominious  flight,  the  Roman  consul  overtook  them  at  Al- 
gidum,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword*     After  this  suc- 
cess, he  led  back  his  army  to  a  place  called  Columen,  where 
he  pitched  his  camp.   The  other  consul  abo,  the  city  being  no 
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longer  in  danger,  after  the  defeat  of  the  iEquans,  marched 
out  from  Rome.  Thus  the  two  consuls  entering  the  enemy's 
territories  on  different  sides,  vied  eagerly  with  each  other  in 
making  depredations,  the  one  on  the  Voiscians,  the  other  on 
the  ^quaus.  I  find,  in  many  writers,  that  the  people  of  An- 
tium  revolted  this  year,  that  Lucius  Cornelius,  consul,  con- 
ducted the  war  against  them,  and  took  tt&ir  city.  I  cannot 
venture  to  affirm  this  as  certain,  because  in  the  earlier  writers 
there  is  no  mention  of  sucjb  a  transaction, 

XXIV.  No  sooner  was  this  war  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
than  a  tribunitian  commotion  at  home  alarmed  the  senate. 
The  tribunes  exclaimed,  that  ^  the  detaining  of  the  troops 
abroad  was  a  mere  artifice,  calculated  to  frustrate  their  endea- 
vours  respecting  the  law.  But  that  they  were  determined, 
nevertheless,  to  go  through  with  the  business  which  they  had 
undertaken."  However,  Publius  Lucretius,  prsefect  of  the 
city,  so  managed  matters,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes 
were  postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  consuls.  There  arose 
also  a  new  cause  of  disturbance:  Aulus  Cornelius  and  Quin- 
tus  Servilius,  quwstors,  commenced  a  prosecution  against 
Marcus  Volscius  for  having  manifestly  given  false  evidence 
•against  Cieso:  a  discovery  having  been  made,  supported  by 
many  proofs,  that  the.  brother  of  Volscius,  from  the  time 
when  he  was  first  taken  ill,  had  not  only  never  appeared  in^ 
public,  but  that  he  never  rose  from  his  sick  bed,  where  he 
died  of  a  disorder,  which  lasted  many  months;  and  also  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  witness  had  charged  the  fact  to  have 
been  committed,  Ceeso  had  not  been  seen  at  Rome,  Those 
who  had  served  in  the  army  with  him  also  affirmed  that  he, 
at  that  time,  regularly  attended  in  his  post  along  with  them, 
without  having  once  obtained  leave  of  absence.  Many  in 
private  stations  challenged  Volscius,  in  their  own  names,  to 
abide  the  decision  of  the  judge,*  content  to  submit  to  the 

*  Aa  the  praetors  could  not  attend  the  trial  of  erery  cause,  they  always 
had  a  list  of  peraonB  pvoperly  qualified,  called  ^tM/tce*  selecHy  out  of  whoas 
vol.  I.— I  t 
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penalty,  if  they  should  foil  in  proof.  As  he  did  not  dare  to 
stand  the  trial,  all  these  circumstances  concurring  together, 
no  more  doubt  was  entertained. of  the  condemnation  of  Vol- 
scius,  than  there  had  been  of  Cs^so's,  after  Volscius  bad  giv- 
en his*  testimony.  The  business,  however,  was  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  tribunes,  who  declared,  that  they  would  not  su£Fer 
the  qusestors  to  hold  an  assembly  on  the  business  of  the  pro- 
secution, until  one  was  first  held  on  that  of  the  law;  and  thus 
both*  affairs  were  deferred  till  the  arrival  of  the  consuls* 
When  these  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  with  their  victo- 
rious army,  silence  being  observed  with  respect  to  the  law, 
people  from  thence'  imagined  that  the  tribunes  were  struck 
with  fear.  But  they,  directing  their  views  to  the  tribune- 
ship  for  the  fourth  time,  it  being  now  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  had  changed  the  direction  of  their  efforts,  from  the 
promoting  of  the  law,  to  canvassing  for  the  election;  and  al- 
though the  consuls  struggled  a^inst  the  continuing  of  that 
office  in  the  same  hands  with  no  less  earnestness  than  if  the 
act  had  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  their  own 
dignity,  the  tribunes  got  the  better  in  the  contest.  The  same 
year,  peace  was,  on  petition,  granted  to  the  iEquans;  and  a 

Dumber^  as  occaaion  required,  they  delegated  judgpes  to  act  in  their  stead. 
These  select  judges  were  chosen  io  an  assembly  of  the  tribes,  five  out  of 
each  tribe;  and  the  prattor,  according  to  the  importance  or  the  difficulty  of 
the  cause  in  dispute,  appointed  one  or  more  of  thenf  to  try  it  This  office 
was,  at  first>  confined  to  the  senators;  but  was,  afterwards,  transferred  to 
the  knights;  and  wa&,  at  different  times,  held  sometimes  by  one  of  these 
bodies,  sometimes  by  the  other,  and  sometimes  in  common  between  them 
both.  Tho  usual  method  of  proceeding  was  this:  the  plaintiff  either 
named  the  judge,  before  whom  he  summoned  the  defendant  to  appear, 
which  was  termed  ferrejudicem;  or  he  left  the  nomination  to  the  defend* 
ant,  ut  judicem  dkeret,  and  when  thoy  had  agreed  on  the  judge,  quum  JU" 
fdicem  conffenMsett  they  presented  a  joint  petition  to .  the  pr»tor,  praying 
that  he  would  appoint,  ut  daret,  that  person  to  try  the  cause;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the 
plaintiff,  ni  Ua  aset^  if  he  should  not  establish  his  charge;  the  defendant,  if 
he  should  not  acquit  himself. 
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survey  which  had  been  begun  in  the  former  one,  wa9  now 
finished,  the  lustrum  being  closed,  which  was  the  tenth  from 
the  founding  of  the  city.  The  number .  of  citizens  rated, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nine.  The  copauls  acquired  great  glory  this  year,  as  well 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  as  in  the  establishing  of  peace 
while  at  home:  though  the  state  enjoyed  not  perfect  concord, 
yet  the  dissensions  were  less  violent  than  at  other  times. 

XXV.  Lucius  Minucius  andCaius  Nautius,  who  y.  ^  296. 
were  next  elected  consuls,  found  on  their  hands  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
the  two  causes  in  dispute,  which  lay  over  from  the  last  year. 
The  consuls  obstructed  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  the  tri'* 
bunes  the  trial  of  Volscius,  with  equal  degrees  of  activity. 
But  the  new  quiestors  were  possessed  of  greater  power  and 
influence.  Together  with  Marcus  Valerius,  son  of  Manius 
Valerius,  grandson  of  Volesus,  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus, 
who  had  been  thrice  consul,  was  qucestor.  ^Although  Ceeso 
could  not  be  thereby  restored  to  the  Quintian  family,  and, 
in  him,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  young  Romans,  to 
Ihe  state,  yet  with  a  rigour  dictated  by  justice  and  duty,  he 
prosecuted  the  £(dse  witness,  by  whose  means  an  innocent 
person  had  been  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  making  his  de- 
fence. The  tiibunes,  and  particularly  Virginius,  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  the  passing  of  their  law,  the  consuls  were 
allowed  the  space  of  two  months  to  examine  it,  on  condition 
that  when  they  should  have  informed  the  people  of  the  dan- 
gerous designs  which  were  concealed  under  the  propositions 
which  it  contained,  they  would  then  allow  them  to  give  their 
votes  on  it.  This  respite  of  proceedings  beipg  acceded  to, 
rendered  matters  quiet  in  the  city.  But  the  iEquans  did  not 
allow  them  long  to  enjoy  rest;  for,  violating  the  league  which 
had  been  made  the  preceding  year  with  the  Romans,  they 
conferred  the  chief  command  on  Gracchus  Ckelius,  a  man 
at  that  time  of  by  far  the  greatest  consequence  among  them; 
and,  headed  by  him,  carried  hostile  depredations  into  the 
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district  of  Lavici;  from  thence  into  that  of  Tuscukim;  and 
then,  loaded  with  booty,  phched  their  camp  at  Algidam- 
To  that  camp  came  Quintus  Fabius,  Publius  Volumnius, 
and  Aulus  Postumias,  ambassadors  frt>m  Rome,  to  complain 
of  injuries,  and  demand  redress,  in  conformity  to  ihe  treaty. 
The  general  of  the  iEqiians  bade  them  deliver  to  that  oak 
whatever  message  they  had  from  the  Roman  senate,  while 
he  should  attend  to  other  business:  a  very  large  oak  tt>ee 
hung  over  the  prastorium,  and  under  its  shade  aiforded  a 
pleasant  seat:  to  this,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  as  he  was 
going  away,  replied,  ^^  Let  that  consecrated  oak,  and  all  the 
deities,  bear  witness,  that  the  treaty  has  been  broken  by  you, 
and  so  favour  both  our  complaints  at  present,  and  onr  arms 
hereafter,  as  that  we  avenge  the  violated  rights  of  gods  and 
men.''  On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Rome,  the  ^e* 
nate  ordered  one  of  the  consuls  to  lead  an  army  to  Algidnm 
against  Gracchus;  and  gave  to  the  other,  as  his  province,  the 
ravaging  the  territories  of  the  iEquans.  The  tribunes,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custom,.ob8tructed  the  levy,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  effectually  prevented  it,  but  that  a  new  and 
sudden  alarm  excited  stronger  apprehensions  of  danger. 

XXVI.  A  very  large  body  of  Sabines,  spreading  devasta* 
tions  around,  advanced  almost  to  the  walk  of  Rome.  The 
fields  were  deserted,  and  the  city  struck  with  terror.  The 
commons  then  cheerfully  took  arms,  while  the  tribunes  in 
vain  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  it.  Two  large  armies 
were  raised.  Nautius  led  one  against  the  Sabines,  and,  pitch- 
ing his  camp  at  Eretum,  by  detaching  small  parties^  especial- 
ly on  incursions  by  night,  he  caused  such  desolation  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  that,  compared  to  it,  the  injuries 
sustained  in  the  Roman  territories  seemed  trifling.  Minucius 
neither  met  the  same  success,  nor  !(howed  the  same  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business:  for,  having  encamped  at  a 
little  distance,  without  experiencing  any  considerable  loss,  he 
kept  his  men  confined  within  the  trenches.  When  the  eoemy 
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« 
perceived  thia,  they  assumed  new  boldness  from  the  others' 

fears,  and  made  an.  assault  on  the  camp  by  night;  but  finding 
that  they,  were  not  likely  to  succeed  by  open  force,  they 
began,  next  day,  to  inclose  it  by  lines  of  circumvallation. 
Before  this  work  could  be  completed,  and  the  passes  thereby 
entirely  shut  up,  five  horsemen  were  despatched,  who,  mak- 
ing their  way  between  the  enemy's  posts,  brought  intelligente 
to  Rome^  that  the  consul  and  his  army  were  besieged.  No- ' 
thing  could  have  happened  so  unexpected,  or  so  contrary  to 
people's  hopes;  and  the  fright  and  consternation,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  were  not  less  than  if  the  city  were  surrounded 
and  threatened,  instead  of  the  camp.  They  sent  for  the  con- 
sul Nautius,  yet  not  supposing  him  capable  of  aifordtng  them 
sufficient  protection,  resolved  that  a  dictator  should  be  chosen 
tct  extricate  them  from  this  distress,  and  Lucius  Quintius 
Cincinnatus  was  accordingly  appointed  with  unanimous  ap-^ 
probation.  Here,  they  may  receive  instruction,  who  despise 
every  quafity  which  man  can  boast,  in  comparison  with 
riches;  and  who  think,  tfiat  those  who  possess  them  can  alone 
have  merit,  and  to  such  alone  honours  and  distin^ions'  be* 
long.  Lucius  Quintius,  the  now  sole  hope  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  empire  of  Rome,  cultivated  a  farm  of  four  acres  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  at  this  time  called  the  Quintian 
meadows,  opposite  to  the  very  sfiot  where  the  dock-yard 
stands.  There  he  was  found  by  the  deputies,  either  leaning 
on  a  stake,  in  a  ditch  which  he  was  making,  or  ploughing; 
in  some  work  of  husbandry  he  was  certainly  employed.  Af- 
ter mutual  salutations,  and  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  com* 
missioners,  ^^  that  it  might  be  happy  both  to  him  and  the 
commonwealth,"  h6  was  requested  to  ^^  put  on  his  gown,  and 
hear  a  message  from  the  senate."  Surprised,  and  asking  if 
^*  all  was  well?"  he  bade  his  wife  Racilia  bring  out  his  gown 
quickly  from  the  cottage.  When  he  had  put  it  on,  after  wip« 
ing  the  sweat  and  dust  from  hb  brow,  he  came  forward, 
when  the  deputies  congratulated  him,«and  saluted  him  dic- 
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tator;  requested  his  presence  in  the  city,  and  informed  him 
of  the  alarming  situation  of  the  army*  A  vessel  had  been 
prepared  for  Quintius  by  order  of  government,  apd  on  his 
landing  on  the  other  side,  he  was  received  by  his  three 
sons,  who  came  out  to  meet  him;  then  by  his  other  relations 
and  friends,  and  afterwards  by  the  greater  part  of  the  patri* 
cians.  Surrounded  by  this  numerous  attendance,  and  the 
iictors  marching  before  him,  he  was  conducted  to  his  resi- 
dence. The  plebeians  likewise  ran  together  from  all  qu^- 
ters;  but  they  were  far  from  beholding  Quintius  with  equal 
pleasure,  for  they  thought  the  powers  annexed  to  his  office 
too  unlimited,  and  the  man  still  more  arbitrary.  During  that 
night,  no  farther  steps  were  takien  than  to  post  watches  in  the 
city. 

XXVII.  Next  day,  the  dictator  coming  into  the  Forum 
before  i(  was  light,  named  Lucius  Tarquitius  master  of  the 
•horse;  he  was  of  a  patrician  family,  but  though,  by  reason 
of  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  he  had  served  among 
the  foot,  yet  he  was  accounted  by  many  degrees  the  first  in 
military  merit  among  all  the  young  men  of  Rome.^  Attend- 
ed, then,  by  his  master  of  the  horse,  Qjuintius  came  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  proclaimed  a  cessation  of  civil  bu« 
siness,  ordered  the  shops  to  be  shut  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  that  no  one  should  attend  to  any  private  affairs.  He.then 
issued  orders  that  all  who  were  of  the  military  age  should 
attend,  under  arms,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  before  sun- set,  with 
victuals  for  five  days,  and  twelve  palisades  each;  and  that 
those  whosci  age  rendered  them  unfit  for  service,  should  dress 
that  victuals  for  the  soldiers  who  lived  near  them,  while  they 
were  preparing  their  arms,  and  procuring  the  military  pales. 
Immediately  the  young  men  ran  different  ways  to  look  for 
palisades,  which  every  one. without  molestation  took,  wher- 
ever he  could  find  them;  and  they  all  attended  punctually  ac- 
cording to  the  dictator's  order.  The  troops  being  then  form- 
ed in  a  such  a  manner  as  was  not  only  proper  for  a  march) 
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but  for  an  engagement  also,  if  occasion  should  require  it,  the 
dictator  set  out  at  the  bead  of  the  legions,  and  the  master  of 
die  horse  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  In  both  bodies  such 
exhortations  were  used,  as  the  juncture  required;  that  *'*'  they 
should  quiqken  their  pace;  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  ex- 
pedition; in  order  to  reach  the  enemy  in  the  night;  diat  the 
Roman  consul  anfl  his  army  were  besieged;  that  this  was  the 
third  day  of  their  being  invested;  that  no  one  could  tell  what 
any  one  night  or  day  might  produce;  that  the  issue  of  the 
greatest  affairs  often  depended  on  a  moment  of  time."  The 
men  too,  to  gratify  their  leaders,  called  to  each  other  ^^  stand- 
ard-bearer, advance  quicker;  soldiers  follow."  A t^  midnight 
dtey  arrived  at  Algidum,  and  when  they  found  themselves 
near  the  enemy,  halted* 

XXVII L  The  dictator  then  having  rode  about,  and  ex- 
amined as  well  as  he  could  in  the  night,  the  situation  and 
form  of  the  enemy's  camp,  commanded  the  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  to  give  orders  that  the  baggage  should  be  thrown 
together  in  one  place;  and  then  that  the  soldiers,  with  their 
arms  and  palisades,  should  return  into  the  ranks.  These  or- 
ders  were  executed;  and  then  with  the  same  regularity  in 
which  they  had  marched,  he  drew  the  whole  army  in  a  long 
column,  and  directed  that,  on  a  signal  being  given,  they 
should  all  raise  a  shout,  and  that  on  the  shout  being  raised, 
every  man  should  throw  up  a  trench  in  front  of  his  post,  and 
fix  his  palisades.  As  soon  as  these  orders  were  communi- 
cated, and  the  signal  given,  the  soldiers  performed  what  they 
were  commanded:  the  shout  resounded  on  every  side  of  the 
enemy,  and  reaching  beyond  their  camp,  was  heard  in  that 
of  the  consul,  exciting  terror  in  the  one»  and  the  gasatest  joy 
in  the  other.  The  Romans  observing  to  each  other,  with  ex- 
ultation, that  this  was  the  shout  of  their  countrymen,  and 
that  assistance'  was  at  hand,  took  courage,  and  from  their 
watch-guards  and  outposts  issued  threats.  The  consul  like- 
wise declared,  that  ^^  they  ought  not  to  lose  time,  for  that  the 
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shout  then  heard  was  a  signal,  not  only,  that  their  firiends 
were  arrived,  but  that  they  had  entered  upon  action;  and 
they  might  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  can^p  was  attacked 
on  the  outside."  He  therefore  ordered  his  men  to  take  arms, 
and  follow  him;  these  filing  on  the  enemy  bc^fore  it  was 
light,  gave  notice  by  a  shout  to  the  dictator's  legions,  that 
on  their  side  also  the  action  was  begun.  The  i£quans  were 
now  preparing  measures  to  hinder  themselves  from  being 
surrounded  with  works;  when  being  attacked  within,'  they 
were  obliged,  lest  a  passage  might  be  forced  through  the 
midst  of  their  camp,  to  turn  their  attention  from  those  em- 
ployed  on  the  fortifications,  to  the  others  who  assailed  them 
on  the  inside,  and  thus  left  the  former  at  leisure,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  to  finish  the  works,  and  the  fight 
with  the  consul  continued  until  mom. appeared.  At  the 
break  of  day,  they  were  entirely  encompassed  by  the  dicta- 
tor's  works,  and  while  they  were  hardly  able  to  support  the 
'fight  against  one  army,  their  trenches  were  assaulted  by 
Quintius's  troops»  who  instantly,  on  completing  those  works, 
had  returned  to  their  arms.  Thus  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  encounter  a  new*  enemy,  and  the  former  never 
slackened  their  attack.  Being  thus  closely  pressed  on  every 
side,  instead  of  fighting,  they  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  be- 
seeching the  dictator  on  one  side,  and  the  consul  on  the 
other,  to  be  content  with  the  victory  without  their  entire  de« 
struction,  and  to  permit  them  to  retire  without  arms.  By  the 
consul  they  were  referred  to  the  dictator,  and  he,  highly  in- 
censed against  them,  added  ignominy  to  their  defeat.  He 
ordered  their  general,  Gracchus .Cloelius,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers, to  b* brought  to  him  in  chains,  and  the  town' of  Corbio 
to  be  evacuated;  then  told  them,  that  ^^  he  wanted  not  the 
blood  of  the  i£quans;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart;  bat 
he  would  send  them  Udder  the  yoke,  as  an  acknowledgment, 
at  length  extorted,  that  their  nation  was  conquered  and  sub- 
dued." The  yoke  is  formed  of  three  spears,  two  being  fixed 
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upright  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  tied  across  between  the 
upper  ends  of  them.  Under  this  yoke  the  dictator  sent  the 
iBquans. 

XXIX.  Having  possessed  himself  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  was  filled  wifh  plenty,  for  he  had  sent  them  away 
naked,  he  distributed  the  entire  booty  among  his  own  troops. 
Reprimanding  the  consular  army  and  the  consul  himself,  he 
said  to  them,  *^  Soldiers,  ye  shall  share  no  part  of  the  spoil 
of  that  enemy,  to  whom  ye  were  near  becoming  a  prey;  and 
as  to  you,  Lucius  Minucius,  until  you  begin  to  show  a  spirit 
becoming  a  consul,  you  shall  command  those  legions  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  only."  Accordingly  Minucius 
resigned  the  consulship,  and,  in  obedience  to  orders,  remain* 
ed  with  the  army.  But  so  well  were  people  then  disposed  to 
obey,  without  repining,  the  commands  of  superiors,  that  this 
army,  regarding  more  the  benefit  which  he  had  conferred, 
than  the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted  on  them,  not  only 
voted  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound  weight  to  the  dictator,  but 
at  his  departure  saluted  him  as  their  patron.  At  Rome,  the 
senate,  being  convened  by  Quintus  Fabius,  prefect  of  the 
city,  ordered  that  Quintius  on  his  arrival  should  enter  the 
city  in  triumph,  without  changing  his  order  of  march.  The 
generals  of  the  enemy  were  led  before  his  chariot,  the  mill- 
tary  ensigns  carried  before  him,  and  his  army  followed, 
laden  with  spoil.  .  It  is  said  that  tables  were  laid  out  with 
provisions  before  every  house^  and  that  the  troops,  partaking 
of  the  entertainment,  singing  the  triumphal  hymn,  and  throw- 
ing out  their  customary  jests,  followed  the  chariot  like  re* 
vellers  at  a  feast.  The  sam'e  day,  the  freedom  of  the  state 
was,  with  universal  approbation,  conferred  on  Lucius  Mami- 
lius  of  Tusculum.  The  dictator  would  have  immediately  re- 
signed his  office,  but  was  induced  to  hold  it  some  time  longer 
on  account  of  the  assembly  for  the  trial  of  Volscius,  the  false 
witness.  Their  dread  of  the  dictator,  prevented  the  tribunes 

from  obstructing  it,  and  Volscius  being  sentenced  to.  exile, 
VOI-.  1.— K  k 
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departed  into  Lanuvium.   Quititius,  on  die  sixteenth  day  re* 
signed  the  dictatorship,  which  he  had  received  for  the  term 
of  six  months.    About  the   same  time,  the  consul  Nautius 
engaged  the  Sahines  at  Eretum  with  great  success;  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  Ssibines  after  the  devastation  of  their  country: 
Fabius  Quintus  was  sent  to  Algidum  in  the  room  of  Minu- 
cius.    Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  tribunes  began  to 
agitate  the  affair  of  the  law;  but  as  two  armies  were  then 
abroad,  the  patricians  carried  the  point,  that  no  business 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people*   The  commons  prevailed 
to  far  as  to  appoint  the  same  tribunes  the  fifth  time.    It  was 
reported  that  wolves  had  been  seen  in  the  Capitol,  and  were 
driven  away  by  dogs:  and,  on  account  of  that  prodigy,  the 
Capitol  was  purified:  such  were  the  transactions  of  that  yean 
Y.  R.  2^7.    XXX.  Quintus  Minucius  and  Caius  Horatius  Pul- 
B.  C.  456.  yjiXua  succeeded  to  the  consulship.    In  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  while  the  public  were  undisturbed  by  any  foreign 
enemy,  the  same  tribunes  and  the  same  law  occasioned  sedi* 
tions  at  home;  and  these  would  have  proceeded  to  still  greater 
lengths,  so  highly  werfe  people's'passions  inflamed,  but  that,  as 
if  it  had  been  concerted  for  the  purpose,  news  was  brought, 
that  by  an  attack  of  the  iEquans,  in  the  night,  the  garrison  at 
Corbio  was  cut  off.    The  consuls  called  the  senate  together, 
by  whom  they  were  ordered  to  make  a  hasty  levy  of  troops, 
and  to  lead  them  to  Algidum.     The  contest  about  the  law 
was  now  laid  aside,  and  a  new  struggle  began  about  the  le- 
vy; in  which  the  consular  authority  was  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  force   of  tribunitian  privileges,  when 
their  fears  were  more  effectually  roused  by  an  account  of  the 
Sabine  army  having  come  down  into  the  Roman  territories 
to  plunder,  and  nearly  advanced  to  the  city.     This  struck 
such  terror,  that  the  tribunes  suffered  the  troops  to  be  en- 
listed, yet  not  without  a  stipulation,  that  since  they  had  been 
baffled  for  five  years,  and  as  their  office,  as  it  stood,  was  but 
a  small  protection  to  the  commons,  there  should  for  the  &- 
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ture  be  ten  tribimeB  of  the  people  appoioted.    Necessity  ex* 
torted  a  cdncession  from  the  senate:  they  only  made  one 
exception;  that  the  people  should  not,  hereafter,  re-elect  the 
same  tribunes.     An  assembly  was  instantly  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  those  oiEcers,  lest,  if  the  war  was  pnce  ended,  they 
might  be  disappointed  in  that,  as  in  other  matters.     In  the 
thirty-sixth  year  from  the  first  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  the  number  ten  were  elected,  two  out  of  each  of  the 
classes;  and  it  was  tstablished  as  a  rule,  that  they  should 
thenceforth  be  elected  in  the  same  manner.     The  levy  being 
then  made,  Minucius  marched  against  the  ^abities,  but  did 
not  come  up  with  them.     Horatius,  after  the  i£quans  had 
put  the  garrison  of  Corbio  to  the  sv^ord',  and  had  also  taken 
Ortona,  brought  them  to  an  engagement  in  the  district  of 
Algidum,  killed  a  great  number,  and  drove  them  npt  only 
out  of  that  'district,  hut  from  Corbio  and  Ortona.     Corbio 
he  razed  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  prac- 
tbed  there  against  the  garriaon. 

XXXI.  Marcus  Valerius  and  Spurius  Virginius  y.  R.  29Q. 
were  next  elected  consuls.  Quiet  prevailed  both  ^'  ^"  ^^'*- 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  price  of  provisions  was  high,  in 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain.  A  law  passed 
for  disposing  of  the  Aventine  as  public  property.  The  same 
tribunes  of  the  people  were  continued  in  office.  These,  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  which  had  for  consuls  Titus  Romi- 
lius  and  Caius  Veturius,  warmly  reconmiended  the  law  in 
all  their  harangues.  *^  They  must  be  ashamed  of  y.  r.  ^^99. 
the  useless  addition  made  to  their  number,  if  that  ^'  ^'  '^^^' 
aflPair  were  to  lie,  during  the  course  of  their  two  years,  in  the 
same  hopeless  state,  in  which  it  had  lain  for  the  last  five." 
While  they  were  most  earnestly  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  mes^ 
sengers  arrived,  in  a  fright,  from  Tusculuno,  with  information^ 
that  the  ^quans  were  in  the  Tuseulan  territory.  The  recent 
services  of  that  people  made  the  tribunes  ashamed  of  throwing 
any  delay  in  Ihe  way  of  assistance  being  given  them.     Both 
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the  consuls  were  sent  with  an  army,  and  found  the  enemy  in 
their  usual  post,  in  the  district  of  Algidum.     There  they 
fought;  above  seven  thousand  of  the  iEquans  were  slain,  the 
rest   dispersed,  and  vast  booty  was  acquired.      This  the 
consuls  sold  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  the  treasury; 
which  proceeding  excited  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  the 
soldiery,  and  also  afforded  grounds  to  the  tribunes  for  brings 
ing  an  accusation  against  the   consuls  before  the  commons. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  went  out  of  office,  Spurius 
T  R  300.  I'^T'^^^A  ^^^  Aulus  Alterius  having  succeeded  them 
B.  c.  462.  a  charge  was  instituted  against  Romilius  by  Caius 
Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  against  Veturius, 
by  Lucius  AUienus,  plebeian  sedile.  To  the  great  mortification 
of  the  patricians  they  were  both  sentenced  to  fine,  Romilius  to 
pay  ten  thousand  asses^^  Veturius  fifteen  thousand.f    The 
sufferings  of  these  consuls,  however,  did  not  lessen  the  acti- 
vity of  their  successors;  they  said,  they  were  able  to  sup- 
port a  similar  sentence,  while  both ,  tribunes  and  commons 
combined,  were  insufficient  to  carry  the  point.    The  tribunes 
now  desisting  from  farther  prosecution  of  the  law,  with  regard 
to  which,  in  the  length  of  time  since  its  publication,  people's 
ardour  had  cooled,  applied  to  the  senate  in  amicable  terms, 
requesting  that  they  would  at  length  **  put  an  end  to  all  con- 
tentions: and,  since  it  was  disagreeable  to  them,  that  laws 
should  be  proposed  by  plebeians,  would  permit  lawgivers  to  be 
chosen  in  common,  out  of  the  plebeians,  and  out  of  the  patri- 
cians, in  order  to  the  framing  of  such  as  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties,  and  tend  to  establish  liberty  on  an 
equal  footing."    This  proposal  the  senate  did  not  disap- 
prove of,  but  declared  that  no  one,  except  a  patrician,  should 
have  the  propounding  of  laws^     As  they  agreed  with  regard 
to  the  necessary  statutes,  and  only  differed  about  the  persons 
to  propose  them,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens,  namely, 
Spurius  Postumius  Albus,  Aulus  Manliua,  and  Servius  Snl* 

*  tsl  t  371.  lOi. 
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picius  Camerinus,  who  were  ordered  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  to  make  themselves  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  other 
states  of  Greece. 

XXXII.  11)18  year  passed  undisturbed  by  any    y  |^  ^^j 
foreign  wars.     The  foOowing  also,  in  which  Pub-     B-  C.  461. 
Uus  Curiatius  and  Sextus  Quintilius  were  consuls,  was  still 
more    quiet:  the  tribunes  observing  uninterrupted  silence, 
which  was  owing,  at  fifst,  to  their  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors  who  had  gone  to  Athens,  for  copies  of  the 
laws  of  that  state;  and,  afterwards,  to  two  heavy  calamities 
which  fell  on  them  at  once,  famine  and  pestilence  making 
dreadful  havoc  among  both  men  and   cattle*    The  country 
was  desolated,  the  city  exhausted,  by  a  continual  succession  of 
deaths.     Many  illustrious  houses  were  in  mourning:  Ser vi- 
llus Cornelius,  Plamen  Quirinalis  died,  and  Caiua  Horatius 
Pulvillus,  augur,  in  whose  room  the  augurs  elected  Caius 
Veturius,  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  because  he  had  been 
conilemned  by  the  commons.    The  consul  Quintilius  also 
died,  and  four  tribunes  of  the  people.    Such  a  multiplicity 
of  losses  made  it  a  melancholy  year,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance from  any  enemy.     T  he  next  consuls  were  y  r  sot 
Caius  Menenius  and  Publius  Sestius  Capitolinus.  B*  <^*  ^^0. 
Neither  during  this  consulate  was  there  any  foreign  war:  at 
home,  however,  some  commotions  arose.    The  ambassadors 
had  now  returned  with  the  Athenian  laws,  and  the  tribunes 
therefore  pressed  more  earnestly,  that  the  buisness  of  com- 
piling and  settling  their  own  laws  might  be  begun.     It   was  » 
at  last  resolved,  that  ten  magistrates,  to  be  called  decemvirs, 
should  be  created,  from  whom  no  appeal  should  lie,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  other  appointed  during  that  year.    It 
was  disputed  for  some  time,  whether  plebeians  should   be 
admitted  among  them.     At  length,  that  point  was  given  up 
to  th^  patricians,  provided  that  the   Icilian  law  concerning 
the  Aventine,  and  others,  called  the  devoting  laws,  should 
not  be  repealed. 
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XXXIII.  Thus,  in  the  three  hundred  and  first  year  from 
the  building   of  Rome,  the  form  of  the  government  under- 
went a  second  change;  the  supreme  power  being  transferred 
from   consuls  to  decemvirs,  as  it  had  formerly  been  from 
kings  to  consuls*    This  new  form,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration;  for  the  happy  beginnings  of  that  government  ter- 
minated in  extravagant  licentiousness,   which   hastened  its 
^  dissolution;  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  former  practice  of 
;  intrusting  the  power  and  consular  title  to  two  persons.    The 
decemvirs  created  were,  Appius  Claudius,  Titus  Genucius, 
Y,  R.  SOS.    Public  Sestius,  Lucius  Veturius,  Caius  Julius,  Au- 
B.  C.  449.    lu8  Manlius,  Servius  Sulptcius,  Publius  Curiatius, 
Titus  Romilius,  and  Spurius  Postumius.     Claudius  and  Ge- 
nucius being  consuls  elect,  this  honour  of  being  of  the  decern- 
virate  was  conferred  on  them  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  other;  and  on  Sestius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  former 
year,  because  he   had  proposed  this  business  to  the  senate, 
against  the  will  of  his  colleague*     Next  to  these,  were  con- 
sidered the  three  who  had  gone  ambs^sadors  to  Athens,  that 
the  honoiir  might  serve  as  a  recompense  for  such  a  distant 
embassy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  supposed,  that  they, 
having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  foreign  countries, 
would  be  useful  in  digesting  the  new  proposed  regulations. 
It  is  said,  that  in  choosing  the  remainder^  they  pitched^upon 
persons  far  advanced  in  years,  with  intent  that  there  should 
be  the  less  warmth  in  any  opposition  which  might  be  made 
to  the  opinions  of  the  others.     The  direction  of  the  whole 
business  of  government,  however,  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  Appius  Claudius,  through  the  favour  of  the  people;  for 
he  had  assumed  a  demeanour  so  entirely  new,  that  from  a 
harsh  and  severe  prosecutor  of  the  commons,  he  became,  on 
a  sudden,  a  zealous  promoter  of  their  interests,  and  an  ea- 
ger candidate  for  popular  applause.     Each  of  them  adminis- ' 
tered  justice  Que  in  day  in  ten.     On  that  day,  the  twelve  fas- 
ces attended  him  who  presided  in  the  court  of  justice;  his 
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nine  colleagues  being  attended  each  by  a  beadle;  and,  while 
perfect  hannooy  subsisted,  among  themselves,  although  such 
union  between  governors  is  sometimes  found  prejudicial  to 
the  governed,  they  observed  the  strictest  equity  towards  all* 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  single  proof  of  their,  modera- 
tion and  fairness.  Though  by  the  terms  of  their  appoint- 
ment there  could  be  no  appeal  from  their  decisions;  yet  upon 
occasion  of  a  dead  body  being  found  Buried  in  the  house  of 
Publius  Sestius,  a  man  of  pat|ician  family,  and  of  the  decern- 
pirate,  (and  which  dead  body  was  produced  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, in  a  case  as  clear  as  it  was  atrocious,)  Caius  Julius 
a  decemvir,  also  commenced  a  criminal  process  against  Sesti- 
us,  and  appeared  before  the  people  as  prosecutor  when  he 
might  legally  have  sat  as  judge;  departing  from  his  own 
right,  that,  while  he  took  away  from  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, he  might  add,  in  proportion,  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  • 

XXXI V.  Whilst  the  highest  and  the  lowest  aUke  experien- 
ced this  prompt  execution  of  justice,  impartial,  as  if  dictated 
by  an  oracle,  the  decemvirs  at  the  «ame  time  employed 
themselves  assiduously  in  framing  the  laws;  and  at  length, 
after  people's  expectations  had  been  raised  to  the  utmost 
height,  they  produced  for  public  inspection  teb  tables;  and 
then,  summoning  an  assembly  of  the  people,  after  praying 
that  **  it  might  prove  fortunate  and  advantageous,  and  happy 
to  the  commonwealth,  to  themselves,  and  to  their 'posterity;" 
ordered  them»  *^  to  go  and  read  the  laws  which  were  exhi- 
bited; declared,  that  they  had  placed  the  rights  of  all  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  in  as  precise  a  manner  as  could  be  devis- 
ed by  the  abilities  of  ten  men;  but  that  the  understandings 
and  judgments  of  a  larger  number  might,  perhaps,  strike 
out  improvements:  desired  them  to  examine  rigorously  each 
particular  in  their  own  minds,  canvass  it  in  conversation, 
and  bring  it  to  public  discussion,  should  any  deficiency  or 
excess  appear   in  any  article.    They  were  resolved,"  they 
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said,  ^'  that   the   Roman  people  should  be  bound  only  by 
such  laws  as  the  whole  community,  with  general  consent, 
might  appear,  not  so  much  to  have  ratified,  when  proposed, 
as  to  have  proposed  from  themselves."  When,  according  to 
the  rep6rts  of  the  people,  respecting  each  head  of  the  laws; 
they  appeared  sufficiendy  correct,  then,  in  an  assembly  voting 
by  centuries,  were  ratified  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables,  which 
even  at  this  present  time,  after  all  which  have  been  added, 
continue  to  be  the  source  of  all  our  jurisprudence,  respecting 
either  public  or  private  affairs.     It  was  afterwards  said,  that 
.  there  were  two  tables  wanting,  and  that  by  the  addition  of 
these,  a  body,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  Roman  law  might  be 
completed.    The  expectation  of  this,  when  the  day  of  elec* 
tion  of  officers  approached,  raised  a  wish  that  decemvirs 
should  be  chosen  a  second  time;  and  the  commons,  besides 
that  they  hated  the  name  of  consuls,  as  much  as  they  did 
that  of  kings,  felt,  at  the  present,  no  Idss  even  of  the  support 
of  the  tribunes,  because  the  decemvirs  in  turn  allowed  an  ap- 
peal to  their  colleagues. 

XXXV.  But  when  the  assembly  for  electing  decemvirs 
was  proclaimed  to  be  held  on  the  third  market-day,  the 
minds  of  many  were  so  fired  with  ambition  of  obtaining  the 
office,  that  even  persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  state,  dread« 
ing,  I  suppose,  lest  if  it  should  be  left  unoccupied  by  them,  an 
opening  might  be  given  for  improper  persons  to  obtrude 
themselves*  in  a  post  of  such  high  authority,  solicited  votes, 
humbly  suing  for  a  power,  the  establishment  of  which  they 
had  with  their  utmost  efforts  before  opposed,  and  from  those 
same  plebeians,  against  the  gratification  of  whose  wishes  they 
had  hitherto  so  strenuously  contended.  Persons  of  advan- 
ced age,  and  who  had  passed  through  dignified  stations,  thus 
lowering  their  pride  to  hazard  a  contest  of  this  sort,  made 
Appius  Claudius  redouble  his  exertions.  It  were  difficult  to 
determine  whether  he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  decem- 
virs, or  among  the  candidates:  he  appeared  sometimes  more 
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like  a  pQiBOQ.petitiptiing  for,  thm  one  who  was  invested 
vniK  ^e  cAce:  he  aspersed  tlK  characters  of  the  candidates 
of  high  raBk;v  and  extolled*  the  most  insignificant  and  the  lewd- 
est. Surrounded  by  the  Icilii  and  DiiiUi,  who  had  been  tribunes, 
)k  4>u8tlpd  about  the  Forum,  and  through  their  means  .recom- 
qkejQ4e4  himself  to  the  commons;  until  even  his  colleagues, 
who  tiU.that  time  had  bee.n  enUrely  attached  to  his  intepeats, 
Ipok^ed  on  him  with  amazement,  wondering  what  his  inten- 
tions could  be.  They  were  convinced,  that  there  was  no 
sincerity  in  his  professions;  that  such  affability,  in  one  who 
l^d  alwigrs  evinced  a  haughty  mind^  could  not  be  without 
some  interested  views;  that  lowering  himself  to  the  common 
level  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  and  mixing  on  an.  equal 
Eooting  with  the  private  citizens,  did  not  look  like  haste  to 
quit  the  office,  but  rather  like  seeking  for  means  to  be  con- 
tonu^d  in  .it.  Not  daring,  however,  openly  to  oppose  his 
wishes,  they  endeavoured  to  baffle  his  efforts  by  a  seeming 
desire  to  gratify  him;  and  agreed  among  themselves  to  ap- 
point him,  as  the  youngest  of  their  body,  to  the  office  of  pre- 
siding at  th^  election.  This  was  an  artifice  to  prevent  his 
returning  ,hia>Kl4 -vl^^l^  i^o  o^e  had  ever  done,  except  in 
the  case  of  tribunes  of  the  people;  and,  even  there,  it  was 
d«emed  a  most  pemic^us  precedent.  However,  he  declared, 
that,  with  the  fayour  of  fortune,  he  would  preside  at  the 
election;  and  he  laid  ^Id  of  the  intended  obstruction  to  his 
design,  as  the  lucky  means  pf  effecting  its  accomplishment. 
Having,  by  means  of  a  codition  which  he  formed,  foiled 
he  pretensions  of  the  two  Quintii,  Capitolinus  and  Cincin- 
natusj.of  his  own  uncle  Caius  Claudius,  a  most  steady  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  the*nobility;  and  of  other  citizens  of 
the  same  high  rank,  he  promoted  to  the  decemvirate  persons 
of  very  inferior  condition  in  life.  And  among  the  first  rais-^ 
ed,  was  himself:  an  act  highly  disapproved  of  by  all  men  of 
honourable  minds,  and  which  no  one  had  believed  that  he 
would  dare  to  be  guilty  of-  Together  with  him  wertf  elected 

VOL.  I. — L  1 
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Marcos  Cortieliiui  MduginensU,  M«*cub  Sergius,  Liicliui 
MiBuciYis,  Quintas  Fabius  Vibulanu»,  Qointus  Ftttilius^  TK 
tus  Antonius  Merenda,  Ceeao  Duilius,  Spuriua  Oppius  Cor^ 
niceti,  and  M  anius  Rabuleius. 

XXXVI.  Now  the  mask,  which  Appius  had  assumed,  fell 
off.  He  began  to  live  according  to  his  natural  dlspositioe^ 
and  to  form  his  new  colleagues  early  to  his  own  plai^  of  pro- 
ceeding before  they  should  enter  on  the  administration  6!^ 
their  office.  They  held  daily  cabals,  remote  from  witnesses^' 
wherein,  being  furnished  with  schemes  of  tyranny,  digested 
among  themselves,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any,  they 
no  longer  dissembled  their  arrogance;  became  difficult  of  ac- 
cess,  morose  to  suCh  as  addressed  them,  and  continued  this 

Y  R  304  bch^vioQ^  u^'^1  ^^  ^^^s  of  ^^y^  ^^^  then  usual 
B.  C.  44S.   time  for  Altering  on  office.  At  the  beginning,  then^ 

of  their  magistracy,  they  distinguished  the  very  first  day  of 
it  by  an  exhibition  which  excited  the  greatest  alarm:  for 
whereas  the  former  decemvirs  had  observed  a  rule,  that  on- 
ly one  should  have  the  fasces,  and  that  this  emblem  of 
royalty  should  pass  in  rotation  with  them  all,  that  is,  to  each 
in  his  turn,  but  these  unexpectedly  made*  their  appearance, 
attended  severally  by  twelve  fasces.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty lictors  filled  the  Forum,  and  carried  axes  bound  up  witb 
those  ensigns,  the  decemvirs  alleging  that,  as,  by  the  terms 
of  their  appointment,  there  lay  not  -any  appeal,  there  could 
be  iLO  reason  #hy  the  axe  should  be  taken  away.  Thus  these 
ten  magistrates  appeared  as  so  tnany  kings,  and  thus  they 
multiplied  terrors,  not  only  among  the  lower  classes,  but 
among  the  principal  patricians;  every  one  being  persaaded, 
that  they  wanted  only  a  pretext  to'  begin  the  work  of  death, ' 
so  that  should  any  one,  either  in  the  senate,  or  in  a  meeting 
t>f  the  people,  utter  an  expression  favourable  to  liberty,  the 
rods  and  axes  would  instantly  be  got  ready,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  rest.  For,  besides  that  there  was  no  hope  of  pro- 
tection from  the  people,  an  appeal  to  them  having  been  pro- 
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hibited,  they  had,  by  agreement,  also  proUluted  themfldves 
from  interfering  with  each  other's  decrees;  whereas  die  former 
decemvirs  had  allowed  their  decrees  to  be  amended  by  an 
appeal  to  a  colleague,  and  had  referred  to  the  public  deciRioo 
several  matters  which  might  seeA  to  belong  to  their  own 
jurisdiction.  For  some  time  the.  danger  seemed  to  threaten 
equally  all  ranks  of  men,  but  began,  by  degrees,  to  be  di- 
rected entirely  against  the  commons.  They  avoided  giving 
ofience  to  the  patricians,  while  they  treat«:d  the  lower  ranks' 
with  arbitrary  cruelty.  Interest  having  usurped  in  their 
breasts  the  place  of  justice,  they  on  every  occasion  regarded 
the  person,  not  the  cause.  Their  decisions  they  adjusted 
privately  at  home,  and  afterwards  pronounced  theni  in  the 
Forum.  If  an  appeal  was  made  from  any  one  of  them  to  his 
colleagues,  the  treatment  he  met  from  those  to  whom  he  ap» 
pealed  was  always  such  as  made  him  repent  of  not  having 
abided  by  the  former  sentence.  An  opinion  had  also  gone 
abroad,  though  without  known  authority,  that  they  had  con- 
spired in  this  scheme  of  iniquity,  not  merely  for  the  present 
year,  but  that  a  clandestine  league  had  been  struck  among 
them,  and  ratified  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  not  call  an  as- 
sembly for  elections,  but,  perpetuating  the  decemvirate,  keep 
a  lasting  hold  of  the  power  which  they  had  now  in  their 
hands. 

XXXVII.  The  plebeians  now  began  to  watch  the  counte- 
nances of  the  patricians;  and  though  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  dread  being  enslaved  by  them,  and,  influenced  by  that 
dread,  had  brought  the  Commonwealth  into  its  present  situa- 
tion; yet  they  now  anxiously  looked  to  those  patricians  for 
eome  ray  of  hope  which  might  guide  them  to  liberty.  The 
principal  of  these,  while  they  hated  the  decemvirs,  bore  no 
less  hatred  toward  the  commons;  and,  though  they  did  not 
approve  the  proceedings  of  the  former,  thought  the  latter  suf- 
fered no  more  than  they  had  deserved;  and  had  no  inclination 
to  give  assistance  to  men  who,  through  their  intemperate 
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eagerness  in  pursuit  bf  liberty,  had  fsdlen  into  slavery.  >  On 
the  contrary,  they  heaped  injuries  on  theiooi,  in  hopes^  that, 
being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
they  might  wish  for  the  restoration  df  the  former  govern- 
ment by  consuls.     The  ^eater  part  of  the  year  was  now 
past;  and  two  tables  of  laws  had  been  added  to  ten  of  the 
former  year;  so  that  there  was  not  any  circumstance,  if  these 
laws   were    ante    ratified   in    assembly    of   the    centuries, 
which  could  make  the  now  form  of  government  necessary 
to  the  commonwealth.   People  were  in  continual  expectation 
of  an  assembly  being  called  for  the  election  of  consuls,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  commons  were  solely  employed  in  devis- 
ing a  revival  of  that  bulwark  ot  liberty,  the  tribunitian  o$ce, 
which  had  been  laid  aside  so  long.     In  the  meantime,  not 
the  least  mention  was  made  of  an  election,  and  the  decem- 
virs, who,  at  first)  had  exhibited  themselves  to  the  commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  favour,  surrounded  by  men 
who  bad  been  tribunes,  now  collected  about  them  crowds  of 
young  patricians*     These  encompassed  every  tribunal;  they 
seized,  and  drove  about  at  will,  the  commons  and  their  ef- 
fects;  the  most  powerful  being  sure  of  success,  in  possessing 
himself  of  any  man's  property,  in  which  be  saw  any  thing 
desirable,  while  even  their  persons  were  not  secure  from  in- 
jury.   Some  were  beaten  with  rods;  others  felt  the  stroke  of 
the  axe;  in  a  word,  cruelty  and  profit  went  hand  in  hand, 
for  a  grant  of  his  effects  to  some  of  their  partizans  ever  fol- 
lowed the  execution  of  the  owner*  The  young  nobility,  cor- 
rupted by  such  bribes,  not  only  deblined  making  opposition 
to  the  injustice,  but  openly  demonstrated  that  they  preferreil 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  licentiousness  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  liberty. 

Y.  R.  306.  XXXVI II.  The  ides  of  May  came.  The  offi- 
B.  c.  447.  ces  of  the  state  not  having  been  fiUed  up  by  elec- 
tion, men,  invested  with  no  public  character,  made  their 
appearance  as  decemvirs,  retaining  sttU  the  same  spirit  to  en- 
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force  their  authority,  and  the  same  emblems  to  support  the 
splendor  of  their  station*  This  was  held  the  height  of  ar- 
bitrary government,  and  the  loss  of  liberty  was  deplored  sis 
irrecoverahle.  No  one  champion  stood  forth  in  its  cause, 
nor  was  there  a  prospect  of  any  such  appearing:  so  that  the 
people  not  only  sunk  into  despondence,  but  began,  to  be  de- 
spised by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  thought  it  would  re- 
flect shame  on  themselves,  if  a  state  which  had  forfeited  its 
own  liberty,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  its  dominion  over 
others.  *The  Sabines,  with  a  numerous  army,  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  Roman  territories;  and,  having  spread  de- 
vastation through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  collected, 
without  loss,  a  great  booty  of  men  and  cattle,  they  recalled 
their  forces  from  the  various  parts  in  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  pitched  their  camp  at  Eretum,  grounding  their 
hopes  on  the  dissensions  at  Rome,  which  they  trusted  would 
prevent  the  raising  of  troops.  Besides  the  couriers  that  ar- 
rived, the  country  people,  flying  into  the  city,  caused  a  ge- 
neral alarm.  The  decemvirs  held  a  consultation  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken;  and,  while  they  were  left  desti- 
tute of  support  on  every  side,  being  equally  detested  by  the 
patricians  and  the  commons,  another  circumstance  occurred 
which  aggravated  their  fears  by  presenting  an  additional 
danger  to  their  view:  the  ^quans  on  the  opposite  side  had 
encamped  in  the  district  of  Algidum,  and  ambassadors, 
who  came  from  Tusculum  to  request  assistance,  brought 
accounts,  that  their  lands  were  ravaged  by  detachments 
from  thence.  The  decemvirs  were  so  thoroughly  frighten- 
ed«  on  finding  the  city  surrounded  by  two  enemies  at  once, 
that  they  determined,  to  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of 
the  senate;  accordingly  they  ordered  the  senators  to  be  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting,  though  they  well  knew  what  a  storm  of 
public  resentment  threatened  to  break  upon  themselves; 
that  all  men  would  heap  on  their  heads,  the  blame  of  the 
devastations  of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  dangers  by  which 
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they  were  encompaBsed;  and  that,  on  these  groands,  attetnpti 
would  be  made  to  deprive  them  of  their  office,  if  diey  did 
not  firmly  unite  in  the  support  of  their  cause;  and,  by  en- 
forcing their  -  authority  with  severity,  on  a  few  of  the  most 
intractable   tempers,    repress    the  forwardness  of  others. 
When  the  voice  of  the  crier  was  heard  in  the  Forum,  sum* 
moning  the  senators  to  attend  the  decemvirs  in  the  senate^ 
house,  it  excited  no  less  wonder  than  if  it  were  a  matter  en* 
tirely  new;    ^*  what  could  have  happened  now,^'  the  people 
said,  ^''  that  those  who  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  laid  aside 
the  custom  of  consulting  the  senate,  should  now  revive  it? 
But  they  might,  no  doubt,  thank  the  war,  and  t\ieir  enemiea, 
for  any  thing  being  done  that  was  formerly  usual  with  them 
as  a  free  state."    They  looked  about  the  Forum  for  se- 
nators, yet  could  hardly  discover  one.     They  then  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  senate-house,  remarking  the  solitude  which 
appeared  round  the  decemvirs,  who,  on  their  part,  attributed 
the  non-attendance  of  the  summoned  to  the  general  detesta^ 
tion  of  their  government;  while  the  commons  found  a  rea» 
son  for  it,  in  the  want  of  authority  in  private  persons  to  con- 
vene them,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  a  head  was  now 
formed  for  those  who  wished  for  the  recovery  of  liberty,  if 
the  people  generally  would  let  their  endeavours  accompany 
those  of  the  senate;  and  if,  as  the  fathers  refused  to  attend 
in  senate,  they  should  in  like  manner  refuse  to  enlist.    Such 
were   the  general  topics  of  discourse  among  the  commons; 
while  of  the  senators,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  the  Forum, 
and  very  few  in  the  city.     Disgusted  with  the  times,  they 
had  retired  to  their  country-seats;  and,  being  deprived  of 
their  share  in  the  administration  of  the  public  business,  at* 
tended  solely  to  their  private  affairs;  thinking,  that,  by  remo* 
ving  to  a  distance  from  the  meeting  and  converse  of  their 
tyrannic  masters,  they   were  out  of  the  reach  of  ill-treat* 
'  ment.    Not  meeting  according  to  summons,  apparitors  wefe 
despatched  to  all  their  houses,  to  levy  the  penalties,  and  at 
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the  saoie  time  to  discover  whether  their  non-attendance  wai 
owing  to  design;  and  tliese  brought  back  an  account  that  the 
members  of  the  senate  were  in  the  country.  This  gave  less 
pMH  t»  the  decemvirs,  than  if  they  had  heard  that  they  were 
in  low1^  and  refused  to  obey  their  conunands.  They  tlicn 
gave  orders,  that  every  one  of  them  should  be  sommoned, 
and  proclaimed  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  day  following, 
when  thcmeokbers  assembled  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
the  decemvirs  themselves  had  hoped.  This  raised  a  suspi* 
cion  in  the  minds  of  the  commons^  that  the  senators  had  de- 
sened  the  caMse  of  Kberty,  since  they  had  paid  obedience,  as 
to  a  legal  summons,  to  the  order  of  men  whose  office  had 
expired,  aad  who,  except  so  far  as  force  prevailed,  were  no* 
tirfng  more  than  private  citizens.    -^ 

XXXIX,  But,  by  all  accounts,  they  showed  more  obe* 
dience  in  coming  to  the  house,  than  servility  in  delivering 
their  sentiments.  -It  is  related,  that  after  Appius  Claudius 
had  proposed  the  business  to  be  considered,  and  before  the 
opinions  were  demanded  in  order,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus 
occasioned  a  great  ferment,  by  insisting  on  being  allowed  to 
speak  on  the  state  of  the  commonwealth;  and,  when  the  de* 
cemvirs  Endeavoured  to  prevent  him,  by  declaring,  that  he 
would  go  out  and  apply  to  the  commons.  It  is  likewise 
said  that  Marcus  Horatius  Barbatus  entered  the  lists  with 
no  less  boldness,  calling  them  ^^  ten  Tarquinii,  and  putting 
them  in  mind,  that  the  Valerii  and  Horatii  were  among  the 
foremost  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings.  Nor  was 
it  the  tide  merely,  which  had.  then  given  people  so  much  of* 
fence;  for  it  was  one  which  was  properly  applied  to  Jupiter, 
one  which  had  been  applied  to  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the 
dty,  and  to  the  princes  his  successors;  and  which  was  still 
retained  in  the  religious  institutions,  and  even  considered 
as  material  to  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites.  It  was 
the  haughtiness,  the  violence  of  Tarquin,  which  then  filled 
them  with  abhorrence;  and  if  these  were  not  to  be  borne,  in 
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a  person  who  was,  at  the  time,  tf  king,  and  the  son  of  a 
king,  who  would  bear  them  in  so  many  private  cidzeasl 
Let  them  take  care,  lest,  by  forbidding  men  to  speak  widi 
freedom  in  the  senate-house,  they  might  oblige  them  to  utier 
their  sentiments  in  another  place.  Nor  did  he  see  how  he,  in 
his  private  capacity,  had  less  right  to  call  the  people  to  an 
assembly,  than  they,  to  convene  the  senate.  Let  them  try^ 
whenever  they  chose,  how*  much  more  forcibly  a  sense  of 
injuries  would  operate  in  vindication  of  liberty,  than  ambi- 
tion in  retaining  usurped  authority.  They  had  proposed 
the  Sabine  war  as  the  business  to  be  considered:  as  if  the 
Roman  people  had  any  more  important  war  on  their  hands, 
than  against  those,  who,  having  been  created  for  the  purpose 
o^  fraqiing  laws,  had  left^no  law  remaining  in  the  state;  who 
had  abolished  elections;  abolished  annual  magistrates;  abolish- 
ed the  regular  changing  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  balance  of  liberty;  who,  standing  in 
the  rank  of  private  citizens,  kept  possession  of  the  fasces  and 
of  regal  sovereignty.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  there 
were  patrician  magistrates;  afterwards,  on  the  secession  of 
the  commons,  plebeian*  magistrates  were  created.  Of  which 
party  were  the  decemvirs?"  he  asked,  "  Were  they  of  the 
popular  party?  In  what  business  did  they  ever  look  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  people?  Were  they  of  that  of  the  nobi- 
lity? who,  during  almost  a  whole  year,  never  held  a  meeting 
of  the  senate;  and,  now,  hold  it  in  such '  a  manner,  that  peo- 
ple are  not  allowed  to  speak  of  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth. Let  them  not  rely  too  much  on  the  timidity  of  their 
fellows;  for  men  feel  more  sensibly  the  weight  of  present 
sufferings,  than  of  such  as  exist  only  in  apprehension.'^ 

XL.  While  Horatius  was  exclaiming  in  this  manner,  and 
the  decemvirs  knew  not  how  either  to  gratify  their  anger,  or 
to  pass  over  the.  provocation,  nor  could  judge  how  the 
business  would  end,  Caius  Claudius,  uncle  to  Appius,  ad- 
dressed bim  in  a  speech,  fraught  with  intreaties  rather  than 
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reproachee;  bcsodght  him.  b7  .the  shade  of  his  own  brother, 
the  decemvir's  father,  ^^  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  righu  of 
iliac  civil  society^in  which  he  was  bom,  than  to  a  confederacy, 
formed  on  the  most  flagitious  principles.  This  he  requested, 
more  earnestly  on  Appius^s  account,  than,  even  on  that  of  the 
commonwealth;  for  the  commonwealth  would,  doubtless,  be 
abundantly  able  to  assert  its  own  rights,  in  spite  of  any 
resistance  which  the  then  magistrates  could  make;  but  that, 
as  great  contests  generally  excited  great  animosities,  he  could 
not,  without  horror,  think  of  what  might  be  the  consequence/' 
Although  the  decemvirs  had  refused  liberty  to  speak  on  any 
subject,  but  the  business  which  they  bad  proposed,  yet  such 
was  their  respect  for  Claudius,  that  they  did  not  interrupt 
him;  he  proceeded,  therefore,  in  his  discourse,  which  he 
concluded,  with  moving  a  rescdution,  that  no  decree  of  the 
senate  should  be  passed.  This  was  considered  by  every  one, 
as  importing  diat,  in  the  judgment  of  Claudius,  they  were 
but  private  citizens,  and  many  of  the  consulars  expressed 
their  approbation.  Another  measure  was  proposed,  more 
barsh  in  appearance,  but  much  less  efficacious;  it  was,  to  or- 
der the  patricians  to  assemble  and  appoint  an  interrex:  for 
that  the  passing  of  any  resolution  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  persons,  who  convened  the  senate,  were  in- 
vested with  some  office;  whereas  the  member,  who  recom- 
mended that  no  resolution  should  pass,  meant  thereby  to  de- 
clare them  private  citis^ens.  When  the  cause  of  the  decem- 
virs was  thus  sinking  into  ruin,  Lucius  Cornelius  Malugi- 
nensis,  brother  to  Marcus  Cornelius,  the  decemvir,  having 
been  purposely  reserved  from  among  the  consulars  to  clpse 
the  debate,  under  the  pretence  of  anxiety  about  the  wan  sup- 
ported his  brother  and  his  colleagues  thus:  ^^  He  wondered,^' 
he  said,  "  by  what  fatality  it  happened,  that  those,  who  had 
been  themselves  candidates  for  the  decemvirate,  were  the 
persons  who,  either  as  secondaries  or  principals,  waged  this 

attack  on  the  decemvirs;  and  why  they  should  now,  at  this 
VOL.  I.— M  m 
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particiiUr  ttuie,  wh^n  tile  enemy  v«re  jtMtVit  the  g«tes,  tike 
Bttch  pains  to  sow  dissensioi]  among  the  citizensi  while  dor* 
ing  so  many  months,  wherehi  the  attention  of  ihe  state  had 
been  disengaged,  no  one-  ever  made  it  a  matter  of  dispuie^ 
whether  diose,  Who  held  the  admtnistratson  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  legal  magistrates  or  not;  unless  it  were  becaosie 
they  supposed,  that,  in  a  sute  of  confusion,  their  conduct 
would  not  be  so  easily  seen  through.  However,  it  was  highly 
improper  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  prejudice  a  cause  of  that 
magnitude,  while  men^s  minds  were  occupied  by  more  ur» 
gent  concerns*  It  was  his  opinion,  then,  that  the  pka  urged 
by  Valerius  and  Horatius,  that  the  ofioe  of  decemvirs  had 
expired  on  the  ides  of  May,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  discussed  by  the  senate,  when  the  wars  with  which 
they  were  than  threatened  should  be  brought  to  a  condunon, 
and  tranquillity  restoved  so  the  state:  that  Appius  Qaudiua 
should  consider  himself  as  having  now  received  sufficient 
notice,  that  he  must  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  die  pto* 
ceedings  of  the  assembly  in  which  he,  in  ^/atHty  of  decern^ 
vir,  had  presided,  and  in  which  the  decemvirs  were  elected, 
whether  diey  were  appointed  far  one  year,  or  until  the  laws, 
then  wanting,  should  be  naified.  It  was  aho  his  opinion, 
that,  for  the  presem,  every  other  busineasy  except  the  war, 
should  be  laid  aside;  and  that,  if  they  imagined  diat  the  re- 
ports concerning  it  were  propagated  without  foundation,  and  ^ 
diat  not  only  the  coutiers,  but  die  Tusculan  ambassadors, 
had  conveyed  fidse  intelligence,  then  that  scouts  should  be 
despatched  to  procure  more  certain  tnfermatioo;  but  that,  if 
diey  gave  credit  to  the  couriers  and  the  ambassadors  in  that 
case,  troops  should  be  levied  without  dday,  and  the  decern* 
virs  should  lead  armies  to  whatever  places  each  sIkh^  think 
proper.  He  repeated,  that  no  other  business  ought  to  take 
place,  until  thb  was  dtspiMed  of." 

XLL  This  resolution  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  nseans 
of  the  young  patricians.  Valerius  and  Horatius  then, 


In 
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iprealor  YdyBmmke^  fweved  th«ir  dTorti,  and  loudfy  4MMn4- 
cd  pcrmsskm  to  speak  mote  pftrtkabtfrly  on  the  state  of  the 
commonwealth,  dedariog,  tbpt  *^  if  by  a  fiiction  they  wore 
prerented  from  delivering  their  aentimenu  in  the  senate, 
.they  would  appeal  to  the  people}  for  that  priva/te  men  had 
no  right  to  binder  them  from  speaking,  either  in  the  senate 
house,  or  in  a  general  assembly,  nor  would  they  give  way  to 
dioso  men's  imaginary  fasoes."  Appios  then,  thinking  the 
juncture  so  .critical,  diat  the  authority  of  the  decern virate 
must  be  overpowered,  unless  the  violence  of  their  opposers 
were  resisted  with  an  equal  degree  of  boldness,  called  out, 
that  ^  whoever  uttered  a  sentence;,  except  on  the  business 
proposed,  should  have  cause  to  repent}^'  and,  on  Valerius 
insisdng  that  he  would  not  be  silenced  by  a  private  citizen, 
ordered  a  lictor  to  advance:  Valerius,  from  the  door  of  Ae 
aenateJioujM,  implored  the  protection  is£  the  citizens;  when 
Lucius  Cornelius  embencing  Appius,  through  concern  for  an 
effect  so  daf  erene  firom  what  he  intended,  put  a  stop  to  the 
contest,  and  procured  Valerius  permission  to  say  what  he 
chose*  This  producing  nothing  beyond  words  in  iavour  «|f 
libeity,  the  decemvirs  carried  their  pmnt;  and  even  the  am* 
sulars  and  elder  patricians,  from  inveterate  hatred  to  the 
tribunWan  ofice,  wldch  they  supposed  the  people  wjabed  for 
with  modi  more  eagerness  than  tat  the  consular  govern- 
'Oient,  would  have  been  rather  better  pleased  that  the  de- 
cemvira  themsdves  should,  at  some  future  time,  voloBtarily 
reaigtt  their  off  ce,  than  that,  through  means  of  the  iodigtia- 
tiott  of  the  public  against  them,  the  commons  should  rise 
again  to  coosequence.  They  hoped,  too,  that  if,  by  gende 
amnagement,  the  consular  government  should  be  restoredt 
without  jdie  turiiulent  interposition  of  the  populace,  they 
might,  either  by  the  intervention  of  wfrs,  or  by  the  modera- 
tion  of  the  ccmsub  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  induce 
the  commons  to  forget  their  tribunes.  No  objection  being 
made  by  the  patricians,  a  levy  was  proclaimed,  and  the  young 
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men,  there  being  no  appeal  fft>m  the  present  government,  an- 
swered to  their  names.  When  the  legions  were  filled  up,  the 
decemvirs  settled  among  themselves,  who  should  go  out  widi 
the  troops,  and  who  command  the  several  armies.  The  lead- 
ing men  among  the  decemvirs  were  Quintus  Fabius  and 
Appius  Claudius.    It  was  evident  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  war  at  home  than  abroad.    The  violence  of  Appius 
was  thought  the  better  calculated  for  suppressing  commo- 
tions in  the  city,  as  the  disposition  of  Fabius  had  long  been 
considered  as  hither  wanting  in  good  pursuits,  than  strenuotts 
in  bad;  yet  this  man,  hitherto  highly  distinguished  both  in 
•civil  and  military  conduct,  was  so  entirely  changed  by  his 
office  of  decemvir  and  the  example  of  his  colleagues,  that  he 
now  chose  rather  to  be  like  A[^us,  than  like  himself.    To 
him  was  given  in  charge  the  war  against  the  Sabtnes;  and, 
along  with  him,  were  sent  his  colleagues  Manius  Rabuleius 
and  Quintus 'Paetilius.    Marcus  Cornelius  was  seat  to  the 
territory  of  Algidum,  with   Lucius  Minutius;  Titus  Anto- 
nius,  C«eso  Duilius,  and  Marcus  Sergius,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Spurius  Appius  should  assist  Appius  Claudius 
in  the  management  of  a&ira  in  the  city,  where  they  should 
have  full  authority,  as  if  all  the  decemvirs  were  present. 

XLIL  Public  affairs  were  conducted  with  no  beller  suc- 
cess in  war  than  at  home.  « In  this,  the  leaders  were  no  far- 
ther to  blame,  than  for  having  rendered  themselves!  odious 
to  their  countrymen;  in  other  respected  the  fault  lay  entirdy 
in  the  soldier}-,  who,  rather  than  that  any  enterprise  should 
succeed  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  the  decemvirs, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  overcome,  to  the  disgrace  of  both. 
The  armies  were  routed,  both  by  the .  SaMoies  at  Eretum, 
and  by  tl)e  .^^quans  in*  the  country  of  Algidum.  From  Ere- 
turn  the  troops  made  a  retreat  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
fortified  a  camp  nearer  to  the  city,  on  a  high  ground,  between 
Fidene  and  Crustumeria,  and,  being  pursued  by  the  enemy) 
would  not  risk  a  battle  on  equal  ground,  but  provided  far* 
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tber  safiety  by  Aa  nature  o£  the  place  and  a  rampart^  not  by 
valour  and  arus.    In  the  counlry  of  Algidum  greater  dis- 
grace and  greater  loss  were  austained:  even  the  camp  was 
taken;  and  the  soldiers,  deprived  of  all  their  utensils,  betook 
themselves  to  Tusculuoi,  depending,  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  on  the  good  faith  and  compassion  of  their  hosts,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  did  not  disapp<Mnt  their  expectations.   Such 
terrifying  accounts  were  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  senate, 
dropping  the  prosecution  of  their  hatred«to  the  decemvirs, 
passed  an  order,  that  watches  should  be  held  in  the  city; 
Goounanded  all,  who  were  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  to  mount 
guard  on  the  walls,  and  to  form  outposts  befor/e  the  gates; 
they  also  decreed  a  supply  of  arms  to  be  carried  to  Tuscu- 
lum;  that  the  decemvirs  should  come  down  from  the  citadel 
of  Tusculum,  and  keep  their  troops  encamped;  and  that  the 
other  camp  should  be  removed  from  Fidene  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines»  to  the  end  that  the  enemy,  feeling  them- 
selves attacked  at  home,  might  be  deterred  from  operations 
against  the  city* 

XLIII.  To  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  enemy,  the  de- 
cemvirs added  two  most  flagitious  deeds,  one  at  home,  and 
the  other  in  the  army.  In  the  army  which  acted  against  the 
Sid>ines,  a  person,  called  Lucius  Siccius,  taking  advantoge  of 
the  general  aversion  from  the  decemvirs,  and  having  fre- 
qncady,  in  private  conversation  with  the  common  soldiers, 
made  mention  of  a  secession,  and  of  electing  tribunes,  they 
acat  him  on  a  party  of  observation,  to  choose  ground  for  a 
caooip,  .and  gave  instructions  to  the  men  whom  they  sent  to 
attend  tm  the  expedition,  that  they*should  fall  upon  him  in 
same  convenient  place,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  did  not 
fidl  -unrevenged;  for,'  though  surrounded  on  all  sides,  he 
stood  on  his  defence;  and  being  possessed  of  extraordinary 
personal  strength,  and  of  spirit  equal  to  his  strength,  he  sle^w 
several  of  the  assassins.  The  rest,  on  the  return,  gave  out  in 
the  camp,  that  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambush,  and  that 
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Siccius  was.  lost,  ater  fighting  with  great  toavery^  and  toner 
of  the  soldiers  with  hfaa.  At  fiiac  this  sloiy  was  balievedi  but 
afterwards,  a  cohort,  which  WMI,  with  pemusuoit  of  the  de- 
cern virs,  to  bury  those  who  had  fidko^  obsenfing  AuP  none 
of  them  were  stripped;  diat  Siedua,  with  his  arsas,  h^  in 
the  middle,  with  the  fiKes  of  all  the  others  turned  towards 
bim,  while  not  a  trace  coudd  be  found  of  the  enemy  having 
retreated  from  thence;  diey  brongbt  back  the  body,  with  am 
account  that  he  was  evident^  slain  by  bis  own  men.  llie 
camp  was  now  filled  with  indignation;  and  it  w^  resohred, 
that  Siccius  should  be  carried  direcdy  to  Rome,  which  would 
have  been  put  in  esecutioo,  had  not  the  decemvirs,  as  spee- 
tlily  as  possible,  buried  htm  with  military  honours,  at  the 
public  expense.  His  fimeral  was  atsended  with  great  grief 
of  the  soldiery,  and  a  general  belief  of  guSt  in  the  decern* 
virs* 

XL  IV.  There  followed,  in  the  city,  anodier  atrocious 
proceeding,  which  took  its'  rite  from  lust,  and  was  not  lem 
tragical  in  its  consequences  than  that  which,  through  the 
injured  chastity^  and  violent  death  of  Lucretia,  had  occasion- 
ed  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinii  from  the  throne  and  the 
city;  so  that  the  government  of  the  decemvirs  not  only 
ended  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  kings,  but  was  lost 
through  the  same  cause.  Appius  Chiudius  was  inflamed 
with  a  crini||pal  passion  towards  a  young  woman  of  plebeian 
rank.  The  father  of  this  young  woman^  Lucius  Virginius, 
held  an  honourable  rank  among  the  osoturions,  in  ikt  camp 
near  Algidum,  a  man  of  exemplary  good  conduct,-  both  as  a 
soldier  and  a  citizen,  and  by  the  same  principles  were  the 
behaviour  of  his  wife,  and  the  edncation  of  his  family  rcgu* 
lated.  He  had  betrothed  his  daughter  to  Lucius  Icilius, 
who  had  been  tribune,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  of  approved 
«eal  in  the  cause  of  the  commons.  This  maiden,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  Apphia,  burn- 
ing with  desire,  had  attempted  to  seduce  by  bribes  and  pro- 
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miaes;  imi)  imiMiig  t^^ety  nveiHie  to  hU  hopes  tarred  by 
ttiodMlf,  he  ftitdMdto  taire  recourse  to  Tlokiice.  He 
g#ra4ii8initfiioft8  CO  BisrciM  Chtaditts,  one  of  his  dependents, 
tiM  he  should 'Claim  the  jroung  womi|ii''«s  his  slav«,  and  not 
stibmit  s»  any  detnMd  whldt  should  be  made,  of  her  betiig 
left  ut liberty  uutU^Ike  deeision  of  the  siflt,  Ainking  diat  tiie 
absence  of  the  damsel's  firtfaer  aKsfded  die  fittest  opportunity 
far  the  injury  which  he  flMditoSed.  As  Virginia  came  mto 
Ae  Poram,  (far  <be  schools  of  leemfaig  were  held  diere  in 
dMds,)  Hhis  Uiinisterof  the  decemvir's  lost  laid  his  hand  on 
her,  end  afimiin|f  thttt  **  she  was  a  slave,  and  bom  of  a 
woflsan  who  was  his  slave,"  ordet^d  her  to  follow  him; 
threatening,  hi  ease  of  refasal,  to  drag  her  awa(y  by  force. 
While  the  girl^'stood  motionless  dwough  IMght  aied  astonish- 
ment, a  erowd  was  ceilected  by  the  cries  of  her  nurse,  who 
implored  the  protection  of  the  citizens.  The  popular  names 
of  her  fadier  Virginius,  and  her  spouse  Icilius,  were  heard 
on  every  side.  Their  acquaintances  were  engaged  in  favour 
of  the  maiden,  bjr  their  regard  for  them;  and  the  multitude 
in  general,  by  the  heinousness  of  the  proceeding.  -  She  was 
now  secured  from  violence,  when  the  claimant  said  ^^  there 
was  no  occasion  for  rsising  a  mob,  he  was  proceeding  by 
law,  not  by  force,''  and  summoned  die  maiden  to  a  court  of 
justice.  She  being  advised,  by  those  who  appeared  in  her 
favour,  to  follow  htm,  they  arrived  at  the  tribunal  of  Appius. 
The  claim«it  rehearsed  tiie  concerted  farce  before  the  judge, 
alleged  that  *^  the  giii  was  bom  in  his  home,  and  had  been 
clandestinely  removed  from  thence  to  that  of  Virginius,  her 
supposed  fathdr;  that  of  this  he  liad  sufficient  evidence,  and 
would  prove  it  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Virginius  himself, 
die  principal  sufferer  in  the  case;  and  it  was  reasonable,"  he 
added,  **  that  in  the  meantiine,  the  servant  should  remain  in 
die  custody  of  her  master."  The  advocates  for  Virginia, 
pleading  that  Virginius  was  absent  on  business  of  the  state, 
and  would,  were  notice  sent  him,  attend  in  two  days'  time, 
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aod  that  it  was  unreasoiiable  that  a  suit  coBcerning  his  cliiU 
should  be  carried  on  in  his  absence,  demanded  of  ApfHUs^  to 
adjourn  all  proceedings  in  the  .cause,  until  the  fttber's  arriv- 
al; that,  in  conformity  to  the  law  which  he  himself  had 
framed,  he.  should  leave  her  in  the  meantime  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  her.  liberty;  and  not  suffer  a  young  woman  of  ripe 
age  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  her  reputation,  before  the 
case  of  her  freedom  was  determined. 

XLV.  Appius  prefaced  his  decree  wMi  observing  that 
**  the  very  laW,  which  Virpnius's  friends  held  out  as  Hast 
foundation  of  their  demand,  was  a  proof  how  much  be  was 
inclined  to  favour  liberty:  however,  that  l«w  could  afford  no 
firm  security  to  liberty,  if  it  were  not  invariable  in  the  tenor 
of  its  operation,  without  regard  either  to  causes  or  persons. 
'  In  the  case  of  those  who,  from  servitude,  claimed  a  right  to 
freedom,  the  privilege  mentioned  was  allowed,  because  .any 
citizen  can.  act  in  their  behalf;  but  in  the  case  of  her^  whfo 
was  in  the  hands  of  her  father,  there  was  no  other  person  to 
whom  the  owner  should  yield  the  custody  of  her.  it  way^ 
therefore,  his  determination,  that  the  father  should  be  sent 
for;  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  claimant  should  suffer  no  loss 
of  his  right,  but  should  take  the  maiden  into  his  custody, 
and  give  security  for  her  a|q>earance,  on  the  arrival  of  him 
who  was  alleged  to  be  her  father."  Whilst  all  murmured 
against  the  injustice  of  this  decree,  though  not  one  had  cou- 
rage to  oppose  it,  Publitts  Numitorius,  the  maiden^s  uncle, 
and  Icilius,  hjcr  bethrothed  spouse,  arrived  at  the  spot.  The 
crowd  having  readily  made  way  for  them,  because  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  if  any  thing  could  stop  tiie  tproceedings  of 
Appius,  it  would  be  the  interference  of  Icilius,  the  lictor 
called  out,  that  ^^  sentence  was  passed;"  and,  on  Icilius 
making  loud  remonstrances,  ordered  him  to  retire*  Evp  a 
cool  temper  would  have  been  inflamed  by  such  gross  ill  treat- 
ment; Icilius  said,  ^^  Appius,  you  must  drive  me  hence  with 
the  sword,  before  you  shall  accomplish,  in  silence,  what  you 
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witth  to  be  concealed.  This  young  woman  I  intend  to  wed, 
and  expect  to  find  in  her  a  lawful  add  a  chaste  wife.  Call 
together  then  even  all  the  lictors  of  your  colleagues,  order 
the  rods  and  axes  to  be  got  ready:  llie  spouse  of  Icilius  shall 
not  remain  in  any  other  place  than  her  father's  house. 
^Though  you  have  taken  from  us  the  protection  of  tribunes, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  people,  the  two  bulwarks  which 
secured  our  liberty,  yet  there  has  been  no  grant  made,  to 
your  lust  of  absolute  dominion  over  our  wives  and  daughters. 
Vent  your  fury  on  our  persons  and  our  lives;  let  chastity,  at 
least,  find  safety.  If  any  violence  is  offered  to  her,  I  shall 
appeal  for  succour  to  the  citizens  now  present,  in  behalf  of 
my  spouse;  Virginius  will  appeal  to  the  soldiers  in  behalf  of 
his  only  daughter;  and  all  of  us  to  the  gods,  and  to  all  man- 
kind: nor  shall  you  ever  carry  that  sentence,  into  effect, 
while  we  have  life  to  prevent  it.  ,1  charge  you,  Appius, 
consider  again  and  again  to  what  lengths  you  are  proceeding: 
let  Virginius,  when  he  comes,  determine  what  measures  he 
will  pursue  in  regard  tb  his  daughter;  only  of  this  I  would 
have  him  assured,  that  if  he  submits  to  this  man's  claim  of 
obtaining  the  custody  of  her,  he  must  seek  another  match 
for  his  daughter:  as  for  me,  in  vindication  of  the  liberty  of 
my  spouse,  I  will  forfeit  my  life  sooner  than  my  honour." 

XLVI.  The  passions  of  the  multitude  were  now  raised, 
and  there  was  every  sign  of  a  violent  contest  ensuing.  The 
lictors  had  gathered  round  Icilius,  but  proceeded,  however, 
no  farther  than  threats,  when  Appius  said,  ^^  that  the  de» 
fence  of  Virginia  was  not  the  motive  which  actuated  Icilius; 
but,  turbulent  by  nature,  and  breathing,  at  that  instant,  the 
spirit  of  the  tribuneship,  he  was  seeking  an  occasion  of 
sedition.  He  would  not  however,  at  that  time,  give  him 
matter  to  work  on:  but,  in  order  to  convince  .him  at  once 
that  this  indulgence  was  granted,  not  to  his  petulance,  but 
to  the  absent  Virginius,  to  the  name  of  father,  and  to  liberty, 

he  would  not  then  decide  the  cause,  nor  interpose  any  de** 
VOL.  I.— N  n 
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cret;  he  wOfuM  even  reqaest  of  Marcus  Claudias  to  depart 
somewhat  from  his  right,  aod  safTer  the  maiden  to  be  bailed 
until  the  next  day*  But  if,  on  the  next  day,  the  father  did 
not  attend,  he  now  gave  notice  to  Icilius,*  and  to  persons 
like  Icilrus,  that,  as  its  founder,  he  would  not  fail  to  sop- 
port  his  own  law;  nor,  as  detemvir,  to  show  a  proper  degree 
of  resolution;  nor  should  he  call  together  the  Victors  of  bis 
colleagues,  to  check  the  efforu  of  the  fomenters  of  sedition, 
but  be  content  with  his  owh  lictors."  The  execution  of  his 
iniquitous  design  being  thus  deferred,  the  advocates  of  the 
girl  having  retired,  resolved,  first  of  all,  that  the  brother  of 
Icilius  and  the  son  of  Numitorius,  active  young  men-,  should 
set  offdirecdy,  and  with  all  possible  haste  call  home  Vir- 
ginius  from  the  camp,  acquainting  him  that  ^  the  safety  of 
the  maidte  depended  on  his  being  present  in  time  next  day 
to  protect  her  from  injtyy."  They  set  out  the  instant  they 
received  their  directions,  and,  with  all  the  speed  their  horses 
could  make,  carried  the  account  to  her  father.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  claimant  of  the  maiden  urged  Icilius  to  profess 
himself  a  defendant  in  the  cause,  and  to  produce  sureties. 
This,  however,  Icilius  delayed,  in  order  that  the  messengers 
despatched  to  the  camp  might  gain  the  longer  time  for  their 
journey,  telling  him  that  he  was  preparing  to  do  so.  The 
whole  multitude  on  this  held  up  their  hands,  and  every  one 
showed  himself  ready  to  be  surety  to  Icilius.  To  them  he 
replied,  tears  at  the  same  time  filling  his  eyes,  **  I  am  thank- 
ful for  your  goodness;  to-morrow  I  will  claim  your  assis- 
tance; at  present,  I  have  sufficient  sureties."  Virginia  was 
then  admitted  to  bail  on  the  security  of  her  relations.  Ap- 
pius,  after  remaining  on  the  tribunal  for  a  short  time  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  sat  merely  for  die  sake  of  the  present 
business,  and  finding  that  no  one  applied  to  him,  the  general 
anxiety  about  Virginia  calling  their  attention  from  every 
other  subject,  retired  to  his  house,  and  wrote  to  his  colleagues 
in  camp  not  to  allow  Virginius  to  leave  it,  and  even  to  keep 
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him  in  .confinement.  This  wicked  scheme,  as  it  deserved, 
was  too  late  to  succeed;  for  Virgintus,  having  already  got 
leave  of  absence^  had  set  oat  at  the  first  watch;  so  that  the 
letter  for  detaining  him,  which  was  delivered  in  the  morning, 
necessarily  produced  no  effect. 

XLViI«  In  the  city,  a  vast  multitude  of  citizens  were  as^ 
sembled  in  the  Forum  at  day  break,  full  of  anxious  ezpecta* 
tion.    Virginitts,  clad  in  mourning,  and  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  advocates,  led  his  daughter  into  the  Forum, 
habited  in  weeds,  denoting  her  distress,  and  attended  by  a 
number  of  matrons.    There  he  began  to  solicit  each  man's 
favour;  and  not  only  requested  their  aid,  as  a  boon  granted 
to  his  prayers,  but  demanded  tt  as  his  due,  reminding  them, 
that,  *^  he  stood  daily  in  the  field  of  battle,  in   defence  of 
their  wives  and  children;  nor  was  there  any  man  who  had 
given  greater  proof  of  valour  ai>d  intrepidity  in  action  than 
he  had  done.     Yet  what  did  this  avail,  if,  while  the  city  was 
secure  from  danger,  their  children  were  exposed  to  calami- 
ties  as  grievous  as  could  be  dreaded,  if  it  were  taken  by  an 
enemy?"  With  such  discourses,  uttered  in  a  manner  as  if  he 
were  addressing  a  public  assembly,  he  applied  to  the  people 
in<Uvidually«     Icilius  addressed  them  with  like  arguments; 
and  the  female  attendants,  by  their  silent  tears,  affected  theai 
more  deeply  than  any  words  could  do.  Appius,  whose  mind  * 
was  hardened  against  all  such  occurrences,  violent  madness^ 
rather  than  love,  having  perverted  his  understanding,  ascend- 
ed the  tribunal;  and  when  the  claimant  had  just  begun  to 
urge,  that,  ^^  through  partiality,  he  had  refused  yesterday 
to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  cause;"  Appius,  without  al« 
lowing  him  to  proceed  in  statioghis  claim,  or  giving  Virgi- 
nius  an  opportunity  of  answering,  delivered  his  sentence.  The 
discourse  with  which  he  introduced  his  decree  some  ancient 
writers  have  set  down,  perhaps  with  truth;  but  as  I  no  where 
find  any  tne  that  seems   likely  to  have  been  used  on  oc« 
casioa  of  auch  an  iniquitous  business,  i  think  it  best  to  rep- 
resent the  plain  fiM:t,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt:  he  dccreeidy 
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that  she  should  be  held  in  bondage  until  the  final  decision. 
At  first,  all  were  struck  motionless  with  astonishment  at  such 
an  atrocious  proceeding.  Silence  then  prevailed  for  some 
time:  afterwards,  when  Marcus  Claudius  went  to  seize  the 
maiden,  where  she  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  matrons,  and 
was  opposed  by  the  women  with  lamentable  cries  of  griefy 
Virginius,  stretching  forth  his  hands  in  a  menacing  attitude 
towards  Appius,  said,  ^^  Appius,  I  betrothed  my  daughter  to 
Icilius,  not  to  thee;  and  I  have  educated  her  for  a  .wife,  not 
for  a  harlot.  Do  you  intend  that  men  shall  indulge  their 
lust  promiscuously  like  cattle  and  wild  beasts?  Whether 
these  present  will  endure  such  things  I  know  not:  but  those 
who  carry  arms,  I  hope,  never  wiU.''  The  claimant  of  the 
maiden  being  forced  back,  by  the  crowd  of  women  and  advo* 
cates  who  stood  round  tier,  silence  was  commanded  by  the 
crier. 

XL VIII.  The  decemvir,  whose  mind  was  warped  by  hit 
ungovernable  lust,  said,t^at  ^^  the  abusive  language  of  Icilius 
yesterday,  and  the  violence  of  Virginius,  now  the  whole  Ro* 
man  people  were  witnesses  of,  but  that  he  had  learned  on 
good  authority,  that,  during  the  whole  night,  cabals  had  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  sedition.  Wherefore  be- 
ing aware  of  the  disputes  likely  to  ensue,  he  had  come 
down  with  a  band  of  men  in  arms,  not  with  a  design  of 
injuring  any  person  wlto  should  demean  himself,  but  of 
punishing,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  majesty  of  government 
such  as  should  presume  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state.  It  will,  therefore  (said  he,)  be  your  better  way  to  rc- 
niain  quiet.  Go,  lictor,  remove  the  crowd,  and  make  way 
for  the  owner  to  seize  his  slave."  When,  bursting  with  pas- 
sion, he  had  thundered  out  these  words,  the  multitude  of 
themselves  voluntarily  separated,  and  the  maiden  stood  for- 
saken a  prey  to  injustice.  Virginius  then  seeing  no  prospect 
of  assistance  from  any  quarter,  said  ^^  Appius,  I  entreat  you 
first,  to  make  allowance  for  a  father^s  grief,  if  I  have  made 
use  of  too  harsh  expressions  towards  you;  and  next,  to  allow 
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me  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  maiden,  to  inquire  of  her 
nurse  the  truth  of  this  affair;  that,  if  I  have  been  falsely 
called  her  father,  I  may  depart  hence  with  the  more  resigna^ 
tion."  Permission  being  granted,  he  drew  the  maiden  and 
her  nurse  aside,  to  the  sheds  near  the  temple  oi  Cloacina, 
now  called  (he  new  sheds,  and  there,  snatching  a  knife  from 
a  butcher,  plunged  it  into  his  daughter's  breast,  with  these 
words:  ^^  In  this  manner,  my  child,  the  only  one  in  my  powert 
do  I  secure  your  liberty."  Then  looking  back  on  Appius, 
^^  With  this  blood,  Appius,''  said  he,  ^^  I  devote  thee  and  thine 
head  to  perdition."  Appius  alarmed  by  the  cry  raised  at  such 
a  horrid  deed,  ordered  Virginius  to  be  seized.  But  he, 
clearing  a  passage  with  the  weapon  wherever  he  went,  and 
protected  also  by  a  great  number  of  young  men  who  escorted 
him,  made  his  way  to  the  gate:  Icilius  and  Nnmitorius  rais- 
ed up  the  lifeless  body,  and  exposed  it  to  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple, deploring  the  villainy  of  Appius,  the  fatal  beauty  of  the 
maiden,  and  the  necessity  which  had  urged  the  father  to  the 
act.  The  matrons  who  followed  joined  their  exclamations: 
^*  were  these  the  consequences  of  rearing  children^  were 
these  the  rewards  of  chastity?"  with  other  mournful  reflec- 
tions, such  as  are  suggested  by  grief  to  women,  and  which, 
from  the  greater  sensibiUty  of  their  tender  minds,  are  always 
the  most  affecting.  The  discourse  of  the  men,  and  particu- 
larly of  Icilius,  turned  entirely  on -their  being  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  tribunes,  and  consequently  of  appeals  to 
the  people,  and  on  the  indignities  thrown  upon  all. 

XLIX.  The  passions  of  the  multitude  were  strongly  ex- 
cited, partly  by  the  villainy  of  the  decemvir,  partly  by  their 
hopes  that  the  occasion  might  be  improved  to  the  recovery 
of  liberty.  Appius  now  ordered  Icilius  to  be  called  before 
him;  then,  on  his  refusing  to  attend,  to  be  seized:  at  last, 
when  the  beadles  were  not  suffered  to  come  near  him,  he 
himself,  with  a  band  of  young  patricians,  pushing  through 
the  crowd,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  confinement.  By 
this  time,  there  had  collected  round  Icilius,  not  only  the  mul- 
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titude,  but  persons  fit  to  head  that  multitude,  Lucius  Vale- 
rius and   Marcus  Horatius,  who,  driving  back  his  lictor, 
told  Appius,  that  ^  if  he  meant  to  proceed  in  a  legal  way, 
they  would  be  security  for  Icilius,  against  any  charge  which 
he,  as  a  private  citizen,  should  bring.     If  he  should  attempt 
to  make  use  of  force,  in  that  point  too  they  would  not  be 
his  inferiors.''    A  furious  scuffle  ensued.    The  decemvtr^s 
lictor  attacked  Valerius  and    Horatius.    The  fiisces  were 
broken  by  the  people.     Appius  then  mounted  the  tribunal^ 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Horatius  and  Valerius;  to  these 
the  assembly  paid  attention,  but  drowned  the  decemvir's 
voice  with  noise.     Valerius  now  assumed  alithority  to  order 
the  lictors  to  depart  from  one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen; 
«and  then  Appius,  bereft  of  courage,  and  dreading  for  his  life, 
covered  his  head,  and,  unobserved  by  his  adversaries,  made  his 
escape  into  a  house  near  the  Forum.  Spurius  Oppius  rushing 
into  the  Forum  from  the  other  side,  in  order  to  assist  bis 
colleague,  saw  their  authority  overpowered  by  force.    After 
revolving  several  expedients,  confused  by  listening  to  a  mul- 
titude of  advisers  on  every  side,  he  at  last  commanded  the 
senate  to  be  summoned.     This  step  calmed  the  minds  olf 
the  populace,  by  giving  them  hopes,  that  as  the  conduct  of 
the  decemvirs  seemed  displeasing  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
patricians,  their  government  would  be  abolished  through  the 
means  of  the  senate.    The  senate  gave  their  opinion,  that 
the  commons  should  not  be  farther  exasperated;  and  that, 
above  all  things,  care  should  be  taken  to  hinder  disturbances 
being  excited  in  the  camp  on  the  arrival  of  Virginius. 

L.  Accordingly  some  of  the  younger  patricians  were  sent 
to  the  camp,  which,  at  that  time,  was  on  mount  Vecilius,  to 
caution  the  decemvirs  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  for  prevent- 
ing a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers.  Here,  Virginius  caused 
greater  commotions  than  he  had  left  in  the  city:  for,  besides 
the  notice  whickhe  attracted,  by  coming  attended  by  a  band 
of  near  four  hundred  men;  who,  incensed  at  the  scandalous 
injustice  done  him,  had  accompanied  him  from  the  city;  the 
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unsheathed  weapon,  and  himself  being  besmeared  widi  blood, 
engaged  the  general  attention,  while  gowns*  being  observed 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  camp^  made  the  number  of 
people  from  the  city  appear  much  larger  than  it  was.  Being  . 
asked  the  reason  of  all  this,  grief  for  a  long  time  prevented 
Virginius  from  uttering  a  word.  At  length,  when  the  crowd 
grew  still,  and  silence  took  place,  he  related  every  circum- 
atance  in  order  as  it  passed.  Then  raising  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  besought  his  fellow-soldiers  ^'  not  to  impute  to  hin 
the  guilt  which  belonged  to  Appius  Claudius,  nor  to  abhor 
'  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  child.  Declaring,  that  the  life 
f  of  his  daughter  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  could  she 
have  lived  with  honour  and  liberty.  When  he  saw  her 
dragged  as  a  slave  to  violation,  he  thought  it  better  that  his 
child  should  be  lost  by  death  than  by  dishonour.  Actuated 
by  compasaion,  he  had  fallen  under  the  appearance  of  cruel* 
ty:  nor  would  he  have  survived  his  daughter,  had  he  not 
looked  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  With  hopes  of  re*' 
venging  her*  death:  for  they  also  had  daughters,  sisters, 
wives;  and  the  lust  of  Appius  Claudius  was  not  extinguish* 
ed  by  the  death  of  Virginia,  but  would  be  encouraged,  by 
impunity,  to  rage  with  less  repaint.  They  had  now  wam- 
hig  given  them,  in  the  calamity  of  another,  to  guard  them* 
selves  against  t6e  like  injury.  As  to  what  concerned  him* 
self,  his  wife  had  been  torn  from  him  by  fate;  his  daughter, 
because  she  could  not  longer  preserve  her  chastity,  had  fal* 
]en  by  an  unfortunate  but  honourable  death.  There  was  now 
in  his  house  no  object  for  Appius's  lust;  and  from  any  other 
kind  of  violence  which  he  could  offer  he  would  defend  his 
•wn  person  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  had  rescued 
that  of  Virginia.  Let  others  take  care  of  themselves  and  of 
their  children."  To  these  representations,  uttered  by  Vir- 
ginius in  a  loud  voice,  the  multitude  replied,  with  shouts, 
that  they  would  not  be  backward  in  vindicating  either  his 
'  wrongs  or  their  own  liberty.     At  the  same  time,  the  gown* 

'*  The  citissD*!  dre«s,  different  from  that  of  the  militaiy. 
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men  intermixed  with  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  relating  with  sor- 
row the  same  circumstances,  and  observing  how  much  more 
•  shocking  they  appeared  to-  the  sight  than  hearing,  acquaint- 
ing them  also  that  the  affairs  of  the  decemvirs  at  Rome  were 
desperate;  while  some,  who  came  lacer,  averred  that  Appius, 
having  with  difficulty  escaped  with  Kfe,  was  gone  into  exile. 
All  this  had  such  an  effect  on  the  soldiery,  that  they  cried 
out.  To  arms!  snatched  up  the  standards,  and  marched  to- 
wards Rome.     The  decemvirs,  exceedingly  alanned,  as  well 
by  the  transactions  which  they  saw,  as  by  those  which  they 
heard  had  passed  at  Rome,  ran  to  different  parts  of  the  camp, 
in  order  to  quell  the  commotion.    While  they  acted  with 
mildness,  they  received  no  answer.     If  any  of  them  offered 
to  exert  authority,  he  was  answered,  That  they  were  men; 
and  besides,  had  arms.    The  soldiers  proceeded  in  a  body 
to  the  city,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  Aventine,  exhort- 
ing the  commons,  whenever  they  met  any  of  them,  to  reas- 
sume  their  liberty,  and  create  plebeian  tribunes.     No  other 
violent  expression  was  heard.  Spurius  Oppius  tfeld  the  meet- 
ing of  the  senate,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  no  harsh  mea- 
sures should  be  used,  because  themselves  had  given  occa*- 
sion  to  the  insurrection.     Three  coosulars  were  sent  as  de- 
puties to  the  mount,  Spurius  Tarpeius,  Caius  Julius,  and 
Servius  Sulpicius,  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  by  whose 
orders  they  had  quitted  the  camp;  or  what  was  their  inten- 
tion in  posting  themselves,  in  arms,  on  the  Aventine;  in 
changing  the  direction  of  their  hostile  operations  from  the 
enemy,  and  by  seizing  a  strong  post  in  their  native  country. 
The  revolters  were  at  no  loss  what  to  answer;  but  they  were 
at  a  loss  for  a  person  to  give  the  answer,  having  not  yet  ap« 
pointed  any  particular  leader,  and  individuals  not  being  very 
forward  to  take  on  themselves  the  invidious,  and  perhaps 
dangerous,  office.     The  multitude  only  called  out  with  one 
voice,  that  Lucius  Valerius  and   Marcus   Horatius    might 
be  sent,  and  to  them  they  would  give  their  answer. 
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LI.  When  the  depaties  were  dismissed,  Virginius  remind* 
ed  the  soldiers,  ^*  how  much  they  had  been  embarrassed  in 
a  .case  of  no  extraordinary  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  a  multitude  without  a  head;  and  that  the  answer  given, 
though  not  inexpedient,  was  the  result  rather  of  an  acci- 
dental Concurrence,  than  of  a  concerted  plan:  he  recommended 
to  them,  therefore,  to  elect  ten  persons,  who  should  preside 
in  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  and,  in  the  style  of  military 
dignity,  be  called  tribunes  of  the  soldiers."     This  honour 
being  offered,  in  the  first  place,  to  himself,  he  said,  ^^  Reserve 
to  a  juncture  more  happy,  both  to  you  and  me,  such  expres- 
sions of  your  good  opinion  of  me.   It  is  neither  possible  for 
me,  while  my  daughter  is  unrevenged,  to  reap  satisfaction 
from  any  honour,  nor  is  it  expedient  for  you,  in  the  present 
disordered  state  of  the  commonwealth,  to  have  those  at  your 
head  who  are  most  obn6xious  to  party  malice.    If  I  can  be 
of  any  service,  my  remaining  in  a  private  capacity  will  in  no 
degree  prevent  it."     They  accordingly  elected  ten  military 
tribunes.    Nor  was  the  army  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines 
inactive.    There  also,  at  the  instance  of  Icilius  and  Numi« 
torius,  a  secession  from  the  decemvirs  was  made;  men  being 
no  less  strongly  agitated  by  having  the  murder  of  Siccius 
recalled  to  their  memory,  than  by  the  recent  account  of  the 
barbarous  attempt  against  the  chastity  of  Virginia.    When 
Icilius  heard  that  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  had  been  elected 
on  the  Aventine,  he  feared  lest  the  assembly  of  election  in 
the  city  might  follow  the  lead  of  the  military  assembly,  and 
choose  the  same  persons  tribunes  of  the  commons.     Being 
well  versed  in  popular  intrigues,  and  aiming  himself  at  that 
office,  he  took  care  that,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  city, 
the  same  number  of  soldiers,  with  equal  powers,  should  be 
elected  by  the  party  then  with  him.     They  entered  the  city, 
in  military  array,  through  the  CoUine  gate,  and  continued 
their  march  in  a  body  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the 
Aventine.    There,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  army,  they 
gave  directions  to  the  twenty  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  to 
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choose  two  out  of  their  miniber,  who  were  to  fioW  the  com- 
mand in  chief:  they  chose  Marcus  Oppius  and  Sextus  Mani- 
JKus.  The  senate  were  alarmed  for  the  general  safety,  but 
though  they  sat  every  day,  they  spent  more  time  in  wrang- 
ling than  in  deliberation:  the  decemvirs  were  upbraided  with 
the  murder  of  Siccius,  the  lust  of  Appius,  and  the  disgraces 
which  they  had  incurred  in  war.  It  was  resolved,  at  length, 
Aat  Valerius  and  Horatius  should  proceed  to  the  Aventine: 
but  they  refused  to  go  thither,  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
of 'the  decemvirs  resigning  the  badges  of  office,  their  title  to 
which  had  expired  a  year  before.  The  decemvirs,  remon- 
strating against  the  severhy  of  degrading  them  to  the  com« 
mon  level,  declared  that  they  would  not  resign  their  autho- 
];ity,  until  the  purpose  of  their  election  should  be  fulfilled, 
by  the  ratification  of  the  laws* 

LI  I.  The  commons,  on  being  informed  by  Marcus  Dui- 
lius,  who  had  been  plebeian  tribune,  that  the  time  was  passed 
by  the  patricians  in  continual  disputes,  and  no  business  done, 
removed  from  the  Aventine  to  the  sacred  mount:  for  Duilius 
had  assured  them,  that  ^^  the -senate  would  never  attend  se- 
riously to  the  business,  until  they  saw  the  city  deserted;  that 
the'  sacred  mount  would  remind  them  of  the  firmness  of  the 
tommonb,  and  that  they  would  then  discover,  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  concord  was  impracticable,  without  the  re- 
storation of  the  tribunitian  office/'     Marching  along  the 
Nomentan  road,  then  called  the  Ficulnean,  they  encamped 
on  the  sacred  mount,  imitating  the  moderation  of  their  fa- 
thers, in  refraining  from  every  act  of  violence.     The  army- 
was  followed  by  the  commons,  not  one,  whose  age  would 
permit  him,  refusing  to  go.     Their  wives  and  children  at- 
tended their  steps,  asking,  in  melancholy  accents,  to  whose 
care  they  were  to  be  left,  in  such  a  city,  where  neither  chas- 
tity nor  liberty  was  safe?     So  general  a  desertion,  beyond 
what  was  ever  known,  left  every  part  of  the  city  void,  not  a 
creature  being  even  seen  in  the   Forum,  except  a  few  very 
old  men,  when  the  senators  were  called  into  their  house. 
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Thuft  the  Forum  appearing  entirely  forsaken,  many  otfaersi 
with  Horatiua  and  Valerius,  began  to  exclaim,  ^*  Conscript 
fathers!  how  long  will  ye  delay?  If  the  decemvirs  wiU  not 
desist  from  their  obstinacy,  will  ye  suffer  every  thing  to  sink 
into  ruin?  And  ye,  decemvirs,  what  is  this  power  which  ye 
so  positively  refuse  to  part  with?  Do  ye  intend  to  admints* 
ter*  justice  to  bare  walls  and  empty  houses?  Are  ye  not 
ashamed,  that  the  number  of  your  lictors  should  exceed  that 
of  all  the  other  citizens  in  the  Forum?  What  do  ye  propose 
to  do,  should  the  enemy  advance  to  the  city?  What,  if  the 
commons,  finding  thai  we  are  not  moved  by  their  secession, 
should  presently  come  in  arms?  Do  ye  choose  that  your 
command  should  be  terminated  by  the  £sll  of  the  city?  The 
case  stands  thus;  either  we  must  lose  the  commons,  or  they 
must  have  their  tribunes.  We  would  sooner  part  with  out 
patrician  magistrates,  than  they  with  the  plebeian.  The 
office  of  tribunes,  when  it  was  a  thing  unknown  and  untried, 
they  extorted  from  our  fathers;  and  it  is  much  more  impro- 
bable that,  after  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  it,  they  will  put 
up  with  its  loss,  especially  as  we  do  not  exercise  authority 
with  such  moderation,  as  to  prevent  their  standing  in  need 
of  protection.''  Assailed  by  such  arguments  from  every 
quarter,  and  overpowered  by  the  united  opinions  of  all,  the 
decemvirs  declared,  that  since  it  was  judged  necessary,  they 
would  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  senate.  This  only  they 
requested,  that  they  would  a£Ford  them  protection  from  the 
rage  of  the  opposite  party:  warning  them  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  suffer  the  commons,  by  the  spilling  of  their  blood,  to 
come  into  the  practice  of  inflicting  punishment^on  patricians. 
LIIL  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  then  deputed  to  invite 
the  commons  to  return,  on  such  condition^  as  they  should 
judge  proper,  and  to  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute.  They 
were  ordered  also  to  take  measures,  for  securing  the  decem- 
virs from  the  rage  and  violence  of  the  populace.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  camp,  they  were  received  with  excessive  joy, 
as  having  evidently  proved  themselves  the  patrons  of  liberty, 
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both  at  the  comnieiKemeiit  of  the  distorbances,  and  on  the 
determination  of  the  business.  For  this,  they  received  thatiks 
on  their  coming,  Iciiius  addressing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
whole;  and  when  they  began  to  treat  about  conditions,  the 
same  person,  on  the  deputies  inquiring  what  were  the  de- 
mands of  die  commons,  proposed,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
which  had  been  adjusted  before  their  arrival,  such  terms  as 
plainly  evinced,  that  they  grounded  their  expectations  on  the 
equity  of  their  cause,  rather  than  on  their  strength:  for  they 
only  required  the  restitution  of  the  tribunitian  office,  and  the 
privilege  of  appeal,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  commons  had 
been  guarded,  before  the  creation  of  decemvirs;  and,  that  no 
one  should  suffer  for  having  instigated  the  soldiery,  or  the 
commons,  to  procure  the  restoration  of  liberty,  by  a  seces* 
sion.    They  were  intemperate  only  in  respect  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  decemvirs:  for  they  expected  that  they  should 
be  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  they  threatened  to  bum 
them  alive.     In  reply,  the  deputies  said,  ^^  such  of  your  de- 
mands, as  have  been  the  result  of  deliberation,  are  so  equi- 
table, that  they  ought  to  be  voluntarily  offered  to  you:  for 
,  the  object  of  them  is  the  attainment  of  a  security  for  liberty, 
not  for  unbounded  licence  to  violate  the  rights  of  others^ 
But  the  dictates  of  your  resentment,  we  must  rather  pardon 
than  indulge:  for,  through  your  detestation  of  cruelty,  ye 
are  precipitating  yourselves  into  the  very  vice  which  ye  abhor; 
and  before  ye  can  well  be  said  to  be  free  yourselves,  ye  wish 
to  act  the  tyrant  over  your  adversaries.    Is  our  state  never 
to  enjoy  rest  from  punishments,  either  inflicted  by  the  pa-  . 
iricians  on  the  Roman  commons,  or  by  the  commons  on  the 
patricians?     Ye  stand  in  heed  of  a  shield,  rather  than  of  a 
sword.    It  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  humble  a  man  so  far  as 
that  \kt  shall  live  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  neither  offering  nor  enduring,  injury.     Besides, 
should  ye  ever  choose  to  render  yourselves  objects  of  terror, 
when  ye  shall  have  recovered  your  magistrates,  and  your 
laws,  and  shall  have  the  power,  in  your  hands,  of  deciding 
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on  our  lives  and  forlunea,  then  ye  wiU  determiiie  according 
to  the  merit  of  eadi  case;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  require 
the  restoration  of  liberty." 

LIV.  Having,  with  universal  consent,  received  permis- 
sion to  act  as  they  thought  proper,  die  deputies  assured  them 
thai  they  would  speedily  bring  back  a  final  settlement  of  the 
business;  and,  returning,  reported  to  the  senate  thie  message 
from  the  commons.  On  whidithe  other  decemvirs,  finding 
that,  beyond  their  hopes,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  pu*- 
nbhment  being  reserved  £or  them,  raised  no  objection.  Ap* 
pius,  stem  in  his  nature,  conscious  that  he  was  the  object  of 
particular  detestation,  and  measuring  the  rancour  of  others 
towards  him  by  his  own  towards  them,  said,  ^M  am  not  blind 
to  the  fate  which  hangs  over  me.  I  see  that  violent  proceed- 
ings  against  us  are  deferred  until  our  arms  are  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  our  adversaries.  Blood  must  be  offered  to 
the  rage  of  the  populace.  I  myself  no  longer  demur  to  resign 
the  office  of  decemvir."  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  then 
made,  that  ^^  the  decemvirs  should,  without  delay,  resign 
their  office.  That  Quintus  Furius,  chief' pontiff,  should  hold 
an  election'of  plebeian  tribunes,  and  that  no  one  should  suf- 
fer, on  account  of  che  secession  of  the  soldiers  and  commons." 
As  soon  as  these  decrees  were  finished,  the  senate  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  decemvirs  coming  forth  to  the  comitium, 
made  a  resignation  of  their  office,  to  the. extreme  joy  of  all. 
News  of  this  was  carried  to  the  commons.  Whatever  people 
there  were  remaining  in  the  city,  escorted  the  deputies:  I'his 
was  met  by  another  procession  from  the  camp,  exulting  with 
joy;  and  they  mutually  Congratulated  each  other  on  the  re« 
establishment  of  liberty  and  concord  in  the  state.  The  depu- 
ties addressed  the  assembly  thus:  ^*  Be  it  advantageous,  for- 
tunate, and  happy  to  you,  and  to  the  commonwealth.  Return 
into  your  native  city,  to*  your  household  gods,  your  wives 
and  children:  the  same  moderation,  with  which  ye  have.be* 
haved  hcre^  where,  notwithstanding  the  great  consumption 
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of  neccMams  in  ao  large  a  multitude,  no  man's  field  had 
.been  injured,  that  moderation  carry  widi  you  into  the  city. 
Go  to  the  Aventine,  whence  ye  removed*  In  that  auspicious 
place,  where  ye  took  the  first  step  towards  liberty,  ye  shall 
dect  tribunes  of  the  comdMim:  the  chief  pontiff  will  attend 
and  preside  in  the  assembly:*'  Great  were  the  applauses  given, 
and  the  cheerfvdlest  approbation  was  shown  of  every  thing 
which  was  done.  They  then  hastily  raised  the  standards;  and, 
as  they  marched  towards  Rome,  vied  with  such  as  they  met 
in  expressions  of  joy.  They  proceeded  under  arms,  in  si* 
lence,  through  the  city  to  the  Aventine.  There,  the  chief 
pontiff  holding  ah  assembly,  they  instantly  elected  tribunes 
of  the  commonsi  first,  Lucius  Virginius;  then  Lucius  Icilius, 
and'Publius  Numitorius,  uncle  of  Virginia,  the  first  advisers 
of  the  secession;  then  Caius  Sicinius,  a  descendant  of  that 
man  who  is  recorded  as  the  first  tribune  of  the  commons, 
^  elected  on  the  sacred  mount;  with  Marcus  Duilius,  who  had 

distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  in  the  tribuneship,  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  decemvirs,  and  who,  during  the  ^on* 
test  with  them,  had  not  foiled  to  exert  himself  in  the  support 
of  the  common  cause.  At  the  same  time  were  elected,  rather 
on  account  of  hopes  entertained  of  their  future  conduct,  than 
of  their  previous  deserts,  Marcus  Tltinius,  Marcus  Pompo- 
nius,  Caius  Apronius,  Publtus  Villius,  and  Caius  Oppius. 
Lueius  Icilius,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune, 
proposed  to  the  commons,  and  the  commons  ordered,  that 
no  person  should  suffer  on  account  of  the  secession  from  the 
'  decemvirs.  Immediately  after,  Duilius  carried  a  proposition 
for  electing  consols,  with  privilege'  of  appeal.  All  this  was 
transacted  in  an  assembly  of  the  commons  in  the  Flaminian 
meadows,  now  called  the  Flaminian  circus. 
Y  R.  SOS,  ^^'  After  this,under  the  direction  of  an  interrex, 
B.  C.  446.  consuls  were  elfected.  These  were  Lucius  Valerius 
and  Marcus  Horatius,  who  entered  immediately  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  office.  Their  consulate  was  popular.  But  though 
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unattended  by  any  actual  ill  treatment  6f  the  jMtricians,  it  yet 
incurred  their  displeature;  for  they  imagined  that  whatever 
added  to  the  liberty  of  the  commons,  was  necessarily  a  dimi-" 
nution  of  their  own  power.  First  of  all,  as  if  it  were  a  point  in 
controversy,  whether  tKe  patricians  were  bound  by  regulations 
enacted  in  an  assembly  of  die  commons,  a  law  was  passed  in 
an  assembly  of  the  centuries,  ^  that  whatever  was  ordered 
by  the  commons  collectively,  should  bind  the  whole  people.'' 
A  law  which  gave  the  keenest  edge  to  such  propositions  as 
might  be  introduced  by  the  tribunes.  Another  law,  intro» 
dttced  by  a  consul,  concerning  the  right  of  appeal,  (a  singular 
security  to  liberty,  and  which  had  been  subverted  by  the 
power  granted  to  the  decemvirs,)  they  not  only  revive^,  but 
guarded  for  the  time  to  come,  by  further  enacting,  *^  That  no 
magistrate  should  ever  be  chosen,  from  whom  there  stiould 
not  be  a  right  of  appeal;  and  that  if  any  person  shduld  cause 
the  election  of  such,  then  it  should  be  lawful  and  right  to 
put  that  person  to  death,  and  the  killing  of  him  should  not 
be  accounted  a  capital  offence.^'  When  they  had  provided 
sufficient  barriers  for  the  commons,  by  the  right  of  appeal  on 
one  side,  and  the  aid  of  the  tribunes  on  the  other,  they  re- 
newed  to  the  tribunes  themselves  the  privilege  of  being 
deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  a  matter  which  now  had  been 
almost  forgotten,  reviving  also,  for  the  purpose,  certain  cere- 
monies which  had  been  long  disused;  and  they  not  only  ren- 
dered them  inviolable  by  this  religious  institution,  but  by  a 
law,  enacting,  that  *'*•  whoever  should  oiTer  injury  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  the  eediks,  the  judges,  his  -person 
should  be  devoted  to  Japtter,  and  his  property  coniiecated 
at  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera*''  Lawyers'  deny, 
than  any  one  is  thus  rendered  sacred  and  inviolable;  but  ad- 
mit, that  the  person  who  does  injury  to  any  of  the  above- 
named,  is  deemed  to  be  devoted.  Accordingly,  an  eedile  is 
sometimes  seized,  and  put  in^confinement  by  stiperior  magis- 
trates; which,  though  it  ia  not  a  legal  proceeding,  as  oiFcnd- 
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ing  against  a  person  exempted  by  this  law,  is  yet  a  sufficient 
proof  that  such. person  is  not  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  by  some,  that^  the  tribunes  became 
sacred  and  inviolable,  in  consequence  of  the  old  oath  taken 
by  the  commons  when  they  first  created  that  office;  while 
other  expositors  have  supposed,  that,  by  this  Horatian  law, 
the  same  exemptions  were  extended  to  the  consuk  also,  the 
consuls  being  termed  judges;  and  to  the  prstors,  as  being 
elected  under  the  same  auspices  with  the  consuls.  But  diat 
exposition  is  refuted  by  this  argument,  that  in  those  times, 
it  was  not  the  custom,  as  it  has  been  since,  to  call  a  consul, 
judge*  but  pr«tor.  These  were  the  laws  proposed  by  the 
consuls.  A  regulation  was  also  made  by  the  same  consuls, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  should  be  deposited  with  the 
plebeian  eediles,  in  the  temple  of  Ceres;  they  had  hitherto 
been  frequently  suppressed  and  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
consuls,  Marcus  Duiiius,  plebeian  tribune,  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  the  commons,  and  the  commons  enacted,  that  ^^  who- 
ever should  cause  the  commons  to  be  left  without  tribunes, 
or  any  magistrate  to  be  elected  from  whom  there  was  no  ap- 
peal,  should  be  punished  with  stripes  and  beheaded/'  All 
these  transactions,  though  highly  disagreeable  to  the  patri- 
cians, passed  without  opposition  from  them,  because  no  se- 
verity was  yet  aimed  at  any  particular  person. 

LVI.  The  tribunitian  office  and  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mons  being  thus  fixed  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  tribunes, 
judging  it  now  seasonable  and  safe  to  attack  individuals, 
singled  out  Virginius  as  the  first  prosecutor,  and  Appius 
defendant*  Virginius,  having  preferred  a  charge  against  Ap- 
piiis,  and  the  latter*  coming  to  the  Forum,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  young  patricians,  the  sight  of  him  and  his  attend- 
ants instantly  recalled  to  every  mind  his  shocking  abuses  of 
authority.  Virginius  then  said,  ^^  Long  speeches  are  only  of 
use  in  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature,  I  shall,  therefore,  neither 
waste  time  in  descanting  before  you  on  the  guilt  of  this  man, 
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from  whose  cruelty  ye  have  rescued  yourselves  by  force  of 
arms;  nor  will  I  sufier  him  to  add  impudence  to  his  crimes, 
in  endeavours  to  exculpate  himself.     Wherefore,  Appius 
Claudius,  I  remit  to  you  all  the  impious  and  flagitious  dee$ls, 
which,  during  two  years  past  you  have  dared  to  commit  in 
constant  succession.  Withjespect  to  one  charge,  unless  you 
name  a  judge,  and  engage  &  acquit  yourself  of  having,  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  sentenced  a  free  person  to  slavery,  I  order 
that  you  be  taken  into  custody."    Neither  in  the  protection 
of  the  tribunes,  nor  in  a  sentence  of  the  people,  could  Ap- 
pius place  any  hopei  yet  he  called  on  the  tribunes  for  aid, 
and  when  that  was  disregarded,  and  he  was  seized  by  the 
bailiff,  cried  out,  ^  I  appeal.''    This  expression,  the  peculiar 
safeguard  of  liberty,'  uUered  from  that  mouth  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  the  subversion  of  liberty,  caused  a  general 
silence;  whilst  all  with  earnestness  observed  one  to  another, 
that  ^^  at  length  it  appeared  that  there  were  gods,  and  that 
iheydid  not  disregard  the  affairs  of  mankind.    That  the 
punishments  which  attended  pride  and  cruelty,  though  they 
might  come  late,  were  not  light.   That  he  now  pleaded  for 
the  right  of  appeal,  who  had  abolished  that  right:  he  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  people,  who  had  trodden  under 
foot  all  the  people's  rights;  and  he,  who  had  so  lately  doom- 
ed a  free  person  to  slavery,  was  himself  refused  the  privilege 
of  libertv,  and  dragged  to  prison."    Amidst  these  murmurs 
of  the  assembly,  Appius's  voice  was  also  heard  imploring 
the  protection  of  the  people.   He  enumerated  **  the  services 
of  his  ancestors  to  the  state,  both  in  peace  and  war;  his  own 
unfortunate  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman  commons, 
when,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  equitable  laws,  he  resigned 
the  consulship,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  the  patricians: 
menuoninghis  own  laws;  and  thUt  while  they  yet  remained 
in  force,  the  framer  of  them  was  to  be  dragged  to  prison. 
But  the  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  attending  his 
case,  he  would  endeavour  to  set  in  a  proper  light,  when  he 
VOL.  I.— P  p 
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should  be  allowed  to  make  his  defence.  At  present,  by  the 
common  right  of  every  member  of  the  state,  he,  a  Roman 
citizen,  accused  of  an  offence,  demanded  liberty  of  speaking 
in,  his  own  behalf,  and  the  benefit  of  a  trial  before  the  Ro> 
man  people.  That  his  apprehensions  from  the  popular  rage 
were  not  so  great  as  to  deprive*  him  of  all  hope  from  the 
equity  and  compassion  of  his  (fountrymen.  But  if  he  was 
led  to  prison  without  being  heard,  he  again  called  on  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  warned  them  not  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  hatred.  But 
should  the  tribunes  acknowledge  themselves  tp  have  com- 
bined in  the  same  kind  of  confederacy,  for  abolishing  the 
right  of  calling  for  their  protection,  which  they  charged  the 
decemvirs  with  having  formed,  then  he  appealed  to  the  peo* 
pie,  and  implored  the  benefit  of  the  laws  concerning  appeals, 
passed  that  very  year  at  the  instance  of  the  consuls  and  of 
the  tribunes.  For  who  was  to  appeal,  if  that  privilege  was 
refused  to  a  person  on  whom  no  sentence  was  passed,  and 
who  had  not  been  heard  in  his  defence?  What  plebeian  or 
person  in  a  low  station  could  expect  to  find  protection  in  the 
laws,  if  Appius  Claudius  found  none?  His  case  would  afford 
a  proof,  whether,  by  the  new  regulations,  tyranny  or  liberty 
was  established;  and  whether  iq>peals  to  the  tribunes  and 
people,  against  the  injustice  of  magistrates,  wera  effectuaOy 
granted,  or  only  held  out  in  show,  to  amuse  the  people  with 
empty  words." 

LVII.  Virginius,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  that  Appius 
Claudius  was  the  only  person  who  was  not  entided  to  any 
of  the  privileges  of  the  laws,  nor  of  civil  nor  even  of  human 
society:  desired  people  to  ^^  look  at  the  tribunal,  that  fortress, 
where  every  kind  of  wickedness  had  been  exercised  with 
impunity,  where  that  perpetual  decemvir,  venting  his  fiiry 
on  the  goods,  the  persons,  and  lives  of  the  citizens,  threat- 
ening all  with  his  rods  and  axes,  showing  an  utter  contempt 
both  of  gods  and  men,  encompassed  with  executioners,  not 
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lictors,  changing  at  length  his  pursuits  from  rapines  and  mut- 
ders  to  the  gratifications  of  lust,  had,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  people,  torn  a  free-bom  maid  from  the  embraces  of 
her  father,  iks  if  she  had  been  a  captive  taken  in  war»  and 
given  her  as  a  present  to  one  of  his  clients,  the  pander  of  his 
secret  pleasures;  vphere,  by  a  cruel  decree,  and  a  decision 
dictated  by  the  blackest  villaipy,  he  armed  the  hand  of  a 
fisther  against  his  child;  where,  more  strongly  aflFected  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  unruly  passion  than  by  her  untimely 
death,  he  had.  ordered  the  uncle  and  spouse  of  the  maid, 
while  employed  in  raising  her  lifeless  body,  to  be  dragged  to 
prison.  The  prison  was  built  for  him  as  well  as  for  others, 
though  he  used  to  call  it  thf  mansion  of  the  Roman  com- 
mons. Wherefore,  howevep  frequently  he  might  appeal,  he 
would  as  frequently  insist  on  his  abiding  the  decision  of  a 
judge,  on  the  charge  of  his  having  sentenced  a  free  person 
to  slavery.  And  if  he  declined  appearing  before  a  judge, 
would  now  order  him,  as  convicted,  to  be  carried  into  confine-* 
ment.'^  Accordingly  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  a  step,  which, 
though  disapproved  by  none  in  point  of  justice,  yet  gave  oc- 
casion to  much  serious  reflection;  the  commons  themselves 
considering  their  power  as  carried  rather  too  far,  in  the  pu- 
nishm^it  inflicted  on  a  person  of  such  consequence.  The  tri- 
bune deferred  the  trial  to  a  distant  day.  Meanwhile  ambas- 
sadors came  to  Rome  from  the  Latines  and  Hemicians,  with 
congratulations  on  the  re-establishment  of  concord  between 
the  patricians  and  commons,  and,  as  an  ofiering  on  that  ac- 
count to  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and  great,  carried  to  the 
Capitol  a  golden  crown,  of  small  weight,  as  riches  at  that 
time  did  not  abound,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  per- 
formed with  greater  piety  than  magnificence,  llie  same  per- 
sons also  brought  information  that  the  i£quans  and  Vol* 
scians  were  preparing  for  war  with  the  utmost  vigoVir.  The 
consuls  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  divide  the  provinces  be- 
tween themf  "The  Sabines  fell  to  Horatius,  the  iEquans  and 
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Volscians  to  Valerius:  and  so  highly  were  they  regarded  by 
the  commons,  that,  on  proclaiming  a  levy  of  troops  for  those 
wars,  not  only  the  younger  meo^  but  even  a  great  number  of 
those  who  had  served  out  the  legal  time,  attended,  mostly 
as  voluoteers,  to* give  in  their  names*  Thus  the  strength  of 
the  army  was  increased  beyond  what  was  usual)  not  only  in 
respect  of  number,  but  also- of  the  kind  of  soldiers  that  com- 
posed it:  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  being  veterans. 
Before  they  marched  out  of  the  city,  they  engraved  on  l^ass, 
and  fixed  up,  in  public  view,  the  laws  of ,  the  decemvirs, 
which  are  called  the  ^*  Twelve  Tables;"  some  writers^  how^f 
ever  say,  that  this  business  was  performed  by  the  ediles,  in 
pursuance  of  orders  from  the  iribunes. 

LVIII.  Caius  Claudius,  uncle  to  Appius,  detesting  the 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  decemvirs,  and,  above  all,  dis* 
gusted  at  the  arrogant  conduct  of  his  nephew,  had  retired  to 
RegiUum,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  Alarmed,  however, 
at  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  man  whose  vices  he 
had  fled  to  avoid  the  sight  of,  old  as  he  was,  he  returned,  in 
hopes  of  deprecMing  the  impending  mischief.  He  appeared 
in  the  Forum,  clad  in  a  mourning  habit,  and  surrounded  by 
his  relations  and  dependants,  implored  the  favour  and  pro<- 
tcction  of  every  individual  cidzen  he  met  with,  and  besought 
them,  ^*  not  to  throw,  such  a  stain  upon  the  Claudian  family, 
as  to  show  that  they  thought  them  deserving  of  imprison- 
ment  and  chains;  represented  to  them,  that  a  person,  whose 
image  would  be  revered  among  posterity,  as  distinguished 
by  the  highest  honours,  the  framer  of  their  laws,  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  lay  in  fetters  among  common 
thieves  and  robbers.  He  begged  that  they  woijild  for  a  while 
suspend  resentment,  and  employ  their  thoughts  in  candid  ex- 
amination and  cool  reflection;  and  grant  to  the  intercession 
of  such  a  number  of  Claudii,  the  pardon  of  one  individual, 
rather  than  through  hatred  towards  that  one,  reject  the  pray- 
ers of  a  multitude:  declaring,  that  he  himself,  in  his  present 
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condttct,  was  actuated  menly  by  a  regard  to  the  race  and  to 
tile  name:  for  he  had  not  renewed  any  friendly  intercourse 
with  him  for  whose  wretched  situation  he  wished  to  find  a 
remedy^'  that,  by  fortitude,  lib^ty  had  been  recovered;  and 
hy^demen^,  harmony  might  be  established  «mong  the  seve- 
ral orders  of  die  state."  He  brought  several  to  incline  to 
his  side,  rather  in  consideration  of  such  laudable  attach- 
ment to  his  family,  than  of  the  merits  of  him  whose  cause 
he  espoused.  On  the  other  hand,  Virginius  besought  them, 
^  rather  to  bestow  their  compassion  on  himself  and  daugh- 
ter. He  prayed  them  not  to  listen  to  the  supplications  of 
die  Claudian  family,  but  to  those  of  the  near  relations  of 
Virginia,  the  three  tribunes;  who,  having  been  elected  for 
die  protection  of  the  commons,  now,  in  their  own  cause, 
implored  from  those  commons  favour  and  protection.''  The 
tears  of  die  latter  seemed  the  more  entided  to  pity.  Where- 
fore Appius,  precluded  from  all  hope,  voluntarily  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  before  the  day  arrived  to  which  the  trial  had 
been  adjourned.  Immediately  .after,  Publius  Numitorius  ar- 
raigned Spurius  C^pius,  who  stood  next  in  the  way  of  the 
public  indignation,  as  having  been  present  in  the  city  when  the 
unjust  sentence  was  pronounced  by  his  colleague.  However, 
an  act  of  injustice,  committed  by  himself,  drew  on  Oppius 
greater  weight  of  resentment  than  his  conduct  in  regard  U) 
Appios.  A  soldier  stood  forward,  who  reckoned  up  twenty- 
seven  campaigns,  in  which  he  had  served;  during  which  ser- 
vice, he  proved  that  he  had  been  eight  times  particularly 
distinguished  by  honourable  rewards.  These  rewards  he  pro- 
duced to  the  view  of  the  people;  and  then,  throwing  open  his 
garment,  he  showed  his  back  mangled  with  stripes;  begging 
no  other  terms  of  favour,  than  that  ^*  unless  the  accused  (Spu* 
rius  Oppius)  could  name  any  one  oiTence  of  which  he  (the 
soldier)  had  ever  been  guilty,  he  then  should  have  liberty, 
though  a  private  citizen,  to  repeat  the  same  cruel  treatment 
towards  him."  Oppiiis  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  before 
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the  dvy  of  trial  pat  an  «nd  to  his  life.  The  tribunea  con* 
&cated  the  property  of  Appius  and  Oppius;  Their  col- 
leagues went  into  exile,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 
Then  Marcus  Claudius,  who  laid  claim  to  Virginia,  w«s 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned;  but  Virginius  himself  SLgrep- 
ing  to  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  so  far  as  it  affected  bis 
life,  he  was  discharged,  and  also  went  into  exile  to  Tibur. 
.  And  now  the  shade  of  Virginia,  whose  cause  was  best  sup- 
ported after  her  death,  having  roamed  through  so  many  far 
milies  in  quest  of  vengeance,  rested  in  peace,  none  of  the 
guilty  being  left  unpunished. 

LIX.  The'  patricians  were  now  filled  with  dreadful  ap-^ 
prehensions,— -for  the  tribunes  seemed  to  wear  the  same 
countenance  which  had  formerly  marked  the  decemvirs,*— 
when  Marcus  Duilius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  imposed  a  sa- 
lutary restraint  on  their  power,  tending,  as  it  was,  to  excess, 
by  telling  them,  ^^  \Ve  have  proceeded  to  a  sufl&cient  lengdi, 
both  in  asserting  our  liberty,  and  in  punishing  our  enemiest 
Wherefore,  during  the  remainder  of  this  year*  I  will  not 
suffer  any  person  either  to  be  brought  to  trial,  or  to  be  put  into 
confinement.  For  I  think  it  highly  improper,  that  old  crimes, 
now  buried  in  oblivion,  should  be  again  dragged  forth  to 
notice,  and  after  recent  ones  have  been  expiated  by  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  decemvirs.  Add  to  this,  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient security,  in  the  unremitting  attention  ever  shown  by 
both  our  consuls  to  the  interests  of  liberty,  that  no  instance 
of  misconduct  will  henceforth  occur,  which  cau  require  the 
interposition  of  the  tribunitian  power.''  This  moderation 
of  the  tribune  first  dissipated  the  fears  of  the  patricians; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  increased  their  ill-will  towards  the 
consuls;  for  they  had  been  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  commons,  that  even  a  plebeian  magistrate  had  shown 
more  readiness  to  consult  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  pa- 
tricians, than  they  who  were  themselves  of  that  order.  In- 
deed their  enemies  were  y^e^ry  of  inflicting  punishments  on 
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them,  before  the  coQsiils  showed  any  intention  of  opposing 
the  violence  of  those  measures;  and  many  said,  that  the  se- 
nate had  betrayed  a  want  of  firmness  in  giving  their  appro- 
bation to  the  laws  proposed:  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  doubt, 
but  that  in  this  troubled  state  of  the  public  affairs,  they  had 
yielded  to  the  times. 

LX.  After  all  busii^ess  in  the  city  was  adjusted,  and  the 
rights  of  the  commons  firmly  established,  the  consuls  de- 
parted to  their  respective  provinces.  Vakrius  prudently  de- 
layed engaging  with  the  armies  of  the  iEquans  and  Vol- 
scians,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  a  junction  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Algidum.  Had  he  attempted  to  bring  the  matter 
to  an  immediate  'decision,  such  was  the  state  of  mind,  both 
of  the  Romans  and  of  their  enemies,  in  consequence  of  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  the  auspices  of  the  decem- 
virs, that  I  know  not  whether  the  contest  could  have  been 
decided  without  a  heavy  loss.  Pitching  his  camp  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  that  of  the  united  army,  he  kept  his 
men  quiet.  The  enemy  filled  the  middle  space,  between  the 
two  camps,  with  their  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  and  gave 
several  challenges  to  fight,  to  which  no  Roman  returned  an 
answer.  Fatigued  at  length  with  standing,  and  waiting  in 
vain  for  an  engagement,  the  iEquans  and  Volscians,  consi- 
dering this  as  almost  equivalent  to  ata  acknowledgment 
of  the  victory  in  their  favour,  detached  several  parties  to 
make  depredations,  some  against  the  Hemicians,  others 
against  the  Latines;  leaving  rather  a  guard  to  the  camp, 
than  such  a  force  as  could  contend  with  the  Romans.  As 
soon  as  the  consul  understood  this,  he  retorted  the  menaces 
which  they  had  before  used  to  him,  and  drawing  up  his  troops, 
advanced  to  provoke  them  to  batde:  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  so  great  a  part  of  their  force  being  absent,  they 
declined  to  fight,  the  Romans  instantly  assumed  fresh  courage, 
and  looked  upon  those  troops  as  already  vanquished,  who, 
through  fear,  kept  within  their  rampart.  After  remaining  the 
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whole  day  in  readiness  for  action,  diey  Retired  at  the  dose  of 
it.  The  Romans,  on  their  part,  foil  of  confidence,  employed 
the  night  in  refreshing  themselves,  while  the  enemy,  very  dif- 
ferently aflPected,  despatched  messengers  in  die  utmost  hnrry 
to  every  quarter,  to  call  in  the  plundering  parties*  Such  as 
were  in  the  nearest  places  returned  with  speed;  those  who  had 
gone  to  a  greater  distance  could  not  be  found.  At  the  first 
dawn,  the  Romans  marched  out  of  their  camp,  resolved  to  as- 
sault the  enemy's  rampart,  if  they  should  refuse  to  fight,  and, 
when  a  great  part  of  the  day  had  passed,  and  no  movement 
was  made  by  the  enemy,  die  consul  ordered  the  troops  to  ad- 
vance.  On  the  army  beginning  to  march,  the  ^Kquana  and  Vol- 
scians,  indignant  that  victorious  troops  were  to  be  defended 
by  a  rampart,  rather  than  by  valour  and  arms,  demanded  the 
signal  for  battle,  in  which  they  were  gratified  by  their  lead- 
ers. And  now,  half  of  them,  had  got  out  of  the  gates,  and 
the  rest  followed  in  regular  order,  marching  down  each  to 
his  own  post,  when  the  Roman  consul,  before  the  enemy's 
line  could  be  completed,  and  strengthened  with  their  whole 
force,  advancing  to  the  engagement,  fell  on  them,  and  thus 
encountering  an  unsteady  multitude,  who  were  hurrying 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  throwing  their  eyes  about  on 
themselves  and  their  friends,  he  added  to  their  cbnfusion  by 
a  shout,  and  a  violent  onset.  They  at  first  gave  ground,  but 
afterwards  collected  their  spirits,  their  leaders  on  every  side 
asking  them  in  reproach,  if  they  intended  to  yield  to  van- 
quished enemies;  and  the  fight  was  renewed. 

LXI.  On  the  other  side,  the  Roman  consud  desired  his 
troops  to  reflect,  that,  *^  on  that  day,  fur  the  first  time,  they 
as  free  men,  fought  for  Rome,  as  a  free  city;  that  they  were 
to  conquer  for  themselves,  and  not  in  order  to  become  a 
prize  to  the  decemvirs;  that  they  were  not  acdng  under  the 
orders  of  Appius,  but  of  their  consul  Valerius,  descended 
from  the  deliverers  of  the  Roman  people,  and,  himself,  one 
of  their  deliverers.     He  bade  them  show,  that  in  the  former 
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battks  the  failure  of  victory  hftd  been  owing  to  the  leaders, 
not  to  the  soldiers*  He  told  them,  it  would  be  scandalous 
to  evince  a  greater  courage  against  their  countrymen  than 
against  their  enemies,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of  slavery  at 
home,  than  abroad;  that  Virginia  had  not,  perhaps,  been  the 
only  person  whose  chastity  was  4n  danger  in  time  of  peace; 
but  that  Appius,  their  countryman,  was  the  only  one  from 
whose  lust  danger  was  to  be  dreaded;  and  that,  should  the 
fortune  of  war  turn  against  them,  the  children  of  every  one 
of  them  would  be  in  like  hazard,  from  so  many  thousands  of 
enemies.  That  he  was  unwilling,  on  account  of  the  omen, 
to  mention  such  things,  as  neither  JUpiter,  nor  Father  Mars, 
would  suffer  to  happen  to  a  city  built  under  such  auspices." 
He  put  them  in  mind  of  the  Aventine  and  sacred  mounts, 
and  that  ^^  they  ought  to  bring  back  dominion  unimpaired  to 
that  ipoty  where  a  few  months  ago  they  had  obtained  liber- 
ty; to  show  that  the  Roman  soldiers  ^retained  the  same  abili- 
ties after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs,  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed before  their  appointment,  and  that  the  valour  of  the 
Roman  people  was  not  diminished  by  the  estaSlishment  of 
laws  vchich  equalized  their  rights."  After  speaking  to  this 
purpose  among  the  battalions  of  the  infantry,  he  flew  from 
thence  to  the  cavalry.  *^  Come  on  young  men,"  said  he, 
^^  show  that  ye  excel  the  infantry  in  valour,  as  ye  excel 
them  in  honour  and  in  rank.  The  infantry  at  the  first  on- 
set have  made  the  enemy  give  way;  before  they  recover  the 
shock,  give  the  reins  to  your  horses,  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  field;  they  will  not  stand  against  your  charge,  and  even 
now  they  rather  hesitate  than  resist."  They  spurred  on 
their  horses,  and  drove  furiously  against  the  enemy,  alrea« 

m 

dy  disordered  by  the  attack  of  the  foot;  and  after  they  had 
broken  through  the  ranks,  and  pushed  on  to  the  rear  of  their 
line,  a-  part,  wheeling  round  in  the  open  space,  cut  off  their 
retreat  to  the  camp,  towards  which  the  greater  number  now 
began  to  fly  on  all  sides;  and,  by  riding  on  before,  compelled 
VOL.  1.— Q  q 
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them,  through  fear^  to  take  another  course.  The  lioe  oC  in- 
fatOry^  with  the  consul  himself,  and  the  mm  body  of  the 
army,  rushed  into  .the  camp,  and  <nade  themselves  masters 
of  it,  killing.a  vast  number,  and  getting  possession  of  consi- 
derable bopty.  The  news  of  this  victory  was  carried  both 
to  the  city,  and  to  the  camp  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines: 
in  the  city  it  excited  only  general  joy;  in  the  camp  it  fire4 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  with  emulation  of  the  gloiy 
their  fellow  soldiers  had  acquired.  Horatius  had  alrea'dy 
inured  them  to  the  field  by  excursions  and  skirmishes,  so 
that  they  began  rather  to  place  confidencejn  themselves,  than 
to  think  o£  the  ignominy  which  had  been  Incurred  under  the 
command  of  the  decemvirs;  while  these  slight  engagements 
had  strengthened  their  hopes  with  regard  to  a  general  one^ 
The  Sabines,  at  the  same  time,  who  wc^re  rendered  presump- 
tuous by  their  successes  in  the  last  year,  ceased  not  to  pro- 
voke and  urge  them  to  fight;  askings  *^  why  they  wasted 
time  in  excursions  and  retreats  like  marauders;  and,  instead 
of  making  one  main  effort  to  decide  a  single  war,  multiply 
their  operations  into  a  number  of  insignificant  skirmishes. 
Why  not  comp  to  a  general  engagement  in  the  field,  fmd  let 
fortune  determine  the  victory  at  once?" 

LXII.  The  Romans,  besides  that  they  had  now  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  courage,  were  exasperated  at  the  dishonour 
which  it  would  reflect  on  them,  if  the  c^er  army  were  to 
return  victorious  to  Rome,  while  they  lay  exposed  to  the 
abuse  and  insults  of  the  enemjr:  "  and  when,"  said  they, 
^^  shall  we  ever  be  a  match  for  that  enemy,  if  we  are  not  at 
present?'*  When  the  consul  understood  that  such  were  the 
sentiments  generally  expressed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  camp, 
he  called  them  to  an  assembly  and  said,  ^^  Soldiers,  I  suppose 
ye  have  heard  the  issue  of  th^  campmgn  in  Algidum;  the  ar- 
my have  behaved  as  became  the  army  of  a  free  people. 
Through  the  judicious  conduct  of  my  colleague,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  soldiers,  victory  has  been  obtained.    For  my 
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\ 
part,  what  phm  I  am  to  adopt,  or  what  degree  of  rosolotibii 

I  am  to  mainfaiii,  depeixb  upon  you.    The  war  nuiy  either  ( 
be  prolonged  with  advantage,  or  it  may   be  brought  to  a  \ 
•peedy    conclusion.     If  it  is  to  be  prolonged,  I  shall  take 
care,  that,  through  means  of  the  same  discipline  with  which 
I  began,  your  hopes  and  your  valocir  shall  every  day  increase. 
If'ye  have  already  suiSctent  courage,  and  wish  for  a  speedy 
decision,  come  on,  raise  here  ashout»  such  as  ye  would  raise 
in  the  field.    That  will  demonstrate  at  once  your  inclinations 
and  your  spirit."'    The  shout  being  given  with  uncommon 
alacrity,  he  assur^  them,  that,  *^  with  the  good  favour  of 
fortune,  he  would  comply  with  their  desire,  and  next  mom<- 
ing  lead  them  to  the  field."    The  remainder  of  that  day  was 
spent  in  putting  their  arms  in  order.     On  the  following,  as 
soon  as  the  Sabvnes  perceived  that  the  Romans  were  forming 
their  line  of  battle,  they  also  marched  out,  having  for  a  long 
time  ardendy  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  fighting.    The 
battle  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  between  armies  both 
of  whom  were  assured  of  their  own  courage;  the  one  anim»* 
ted  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  career  of  glory,  the  other 
lately  elevated  by  unusual  success.    The  Sabinea  added  to 
their  strength  the  advantage  of  a  stratagem;  for,  after  form- 
ing a  Kne  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  they  kept  two  thousand 
•men  in  reserve,  who  were  to  make  a  push  during  the  heat  of 
the  engi^ment  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans.    These,  by 
attacking  their  flank,  were  likely  to  overpower  that  wing, 
which  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  surrounded,  when  the  cavalry 
of  two  legions,  amounting  to  about  six  hundred,  leaped  from 
their  horses,  and  rushing  forward  to  the  front  of  their  party 
who  were  giving  way,  stopped  the;  progress  of  the  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  time  roused  the  courage  of  the  infantry,  both 
by  taking  an  equal  share  of  the  danger,  and  by  exciting  their 
emulation;  for  they  reflected,  that  it  would  be  shameful  that 
the  horse  should  incur  double  danger,  by  disch^^ing  both 
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tlieir  own  duty  and  tb«tof  others;  and  that  the  foot  should 
)  not  be  equal  to  the  horse»  even  when  they  were  dismounted. 
LXIII.   They   (H'essed  forward  therefore  to   the  fight, 
which  on  their  part  had  been  suspended*  and  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  ground  which  .they  had  lost.    In  a  moment 
they  were  on  an  equidity,  while  one  iving  of  the  Sabines  was 
compelled  to  give  way.     The  horsemen  then,  Covered  bcr 
tween  the  ranks  of  the  foot,  returned  to  their  horses,  and 
galloped  across  to  the  other  division;  they  carried  with  them 
an  account  of  this  success;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a 
charge  on  the  enemy,  disheartened  by  ^e  defeat  of  their 
stiionger  wing.    None  displayed  in  that  battle  more-  con- 
spicuous bravery  than  themselves.    The   consul's  attention 
was  every  where  employed*    He  commended  the  active,  and 
reproved  tb«  remiAs.    These  immediately,  on  being  rebuked, 
exected  themselves  with  spirit;  shame  stimulating  them  as 
powerfully,  as  commendation  had  done  the  others.    The 
shout  being  raised  anew,  and  all  uniting  their  eiforta,  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  ground,  and  then  the. force  of 
the  Romans  could  no  longer  be  resisted;  the  Sabines  abandon- 
ed their  camp,  and  were  dispersed  all  over  the  country.  The 
Romans  here  recovered  not  the  property  of  their  allies,  as 
was  the  case  in  Algidum,  but  their  own,  which  they  bad 
lost  in  the  devastation  of  the  country.     For  this  victory,  ob- . 
tained  in  two  battles,  and  in  different  places,  the  qgnate,  so 
unwilling  were  they  to  gratify  the  consuls,  decreed  a  sup- 
plication, in  their  name,  of  one  day  only.    The  people,  how* 
ever,  went  in  great  numbers  on  the  scfcond  day  also,  to  offer 
thanksgivings,  and  which  they  did  with  rather  greater  zeal 
than  before.    The  consuls  by  concert  came  to  the  city  within 
.  a  day  of  each  other,  and  called  out  the  senate  to  the  field  of 
Mars;  where,  while  they  were  relating  the  services  which 
they  had  performed,  the  principal  members  began  to  com- 
plain, thaMhe  senate  was  purposely  held  in  the  midst  of  the 
soldiers,  to  keep  them  in  terror.    The  consuls  therefore,  to 
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take  away  all  ground  for  stich  a  charge,  removed  the  assem-. 
bly  into  the  Flaminian  meadows,  to  a  place  where  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  now  stands,  called,  even  at  that  tuae,  the  Cir* 
cus  of  Apollo.  Here,  a  vast  majority  of  the  senators  con- 
curring in  refusing  a  triumph  to  the  consul,  Lucius  Icilius, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  proposed  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  take  on  them  the  ordering  of  it.  Many  ^tood  forth 
to  argue  against  this  proceeding;  particularly  Caius  Claudius 
exclaimed,  that  ^^  it  was  over  the  patricians,  not  over  the 
enemy,  that  the  consuls  sought  to  triumph;  and  that  .more  as 
a  return  for  theis  privtite  kindness  to  a  tribune,  not  as  an 
honour  due  to  valour.  That  atriumph  was  a  matter  which 
had  never,  hitherto,  been  directed  by  the  peo(de;  but  that  the 
judgment  on  the  merit,  and  the  disposal  of  it,  had  always 
been  in  the  senate.  That  even  the  kings  had  not  in  this  re- 
spect  derogated  from  that  order,  the  principal  one  in  the 
state.  He  charged  the  tribunes  not  to  occupy  every  depart- 
ment so  entirely  with  their  own  authority,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  the  deliberation  of  the  public;  and  asserted,  that  by 
no  other  means  could  the  state  be  free,  or  the  laws  equalized, 
than  by  each  class  maintaining  its  own  rights,  and  its  own 
dignity •"  Though  many  arguments  were  used  to  the  same 
purpose  by  the  other  and  elder  senators,  yetevery  one  of 
the  tribes  approved  of  the  proposition.  Hiis  was  the  first  * 
instance  of  a  triumph  celebrated  by  order  of  the  people, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  senate. 

LXIV.  This  victory  of  the  tribunes  and  commons  was 
very  near  terminating  in  a  wanton  irregularity  of  pernicious 
tendency,  a  conspiracy  being  formed  among  the  tribunes  to  ' 
procure  the  re-election  of  the  same  persons  to  that  office; 
and,  in  order  that  their  own  ambition  might  be  the  less  con- 
spicuous or  objectionable,  to  re-elect  also  the  same  consuls. 
They  alleged,  as  a  pretext,  a  combination  of  the  patndians 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  rii^^hts  of  the  commons,  by  the 
affronts  t^kich  they  threw  upon  the  consuls.    ^  What  would 
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be  the  consequence,"  they  said,  ^'  if,  before  the  laws  were 
firmly  established,  consuls  should,  with'  the  power  of  theit 
factions,  make  an  attack  on  the  new  tribunes?  For  they 
could  not  always  have  Valerii  and  Horatii  for  consuls,  who 
would  postpone  their  own  interest,  when  the  liberty  of  the 
commons  was  in  question.''  By^  a  concurrence  of  circum* 
stances,  fortunate  at  this  juncture,  the  charge  of  presiding 
at  the  election  fell  to  the  lot  of  Marcus  Duilius,  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  who  clearly  perceived  what  a  heavy  load  of 
public  displeasure  they  would  probably  have  to  sustain,  if 
they  should  be  continued  in  office.  -  He  declared,  that  he 
would  admit  no  vote  for  any  of  the  former  tribunes;  while 
his  colleagues  strenuously  insisted,  that  he  should  leave  the 
tribes  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they  thought  proper;  or  else, 
should  give  up  his  turn  of  presiding  to  his  colleagues,  who 
would  hold  the  election,  according  to  the  laws,  rather  than 

.  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  patricians.  Duilius,  on 
finding  a  contest  thus  forced  upon  him,  called  the  consuls  to 
his  seat,  and  asked  them  what  was  their  intention  with  re- 
spect to  the  consular  election*  To  which  they  answered; 
that  tbey  were  resolved  to  appoint  new  consuls.  Having 
thus  gained  popular  supporters  of  his  unpopular  measure, 
he  advanced  together  with  them  into  the  assembly.  The 
consuls  being  there  brought  forward,  and  asked>  in  what 
manner  they  would  act,  should  the  Roman  people,  out  of 
gratitude  for  having,  by  their  means,  recovered  their  liberty 
and  for  their  meritorious  and  successful  services  in  war,  ap- 
point them  a  second  time  to  the  consulship,  declared  the 

« same  resolution  as  before.  On  which,  Duilius,  after  many 
eulogiums  paid  to  them  for  persevering  in  a  line  of  conduct 

-  quite  different  from  that  of  Uie  decemvirs,  proceeded  to  the 
election;  and  wh^n  five  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  elec- 
ted, the  other  candidates  not  being  able  to  make  up  the  re- 
quisite number  of  tribes,  on  account  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  nine  tribunes  openly  pushed  for  the* office,  be 
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diBflMBsed  the  MtemUjr,  and  did  not  afterwards  call  one.  He 
said,  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  taw;  whkh,  without  any  where 
speeifying  the  number  of  tribunes,  only  enacted^  that  tri- 
bunes should  be  left;  and  he  recited  the  terms  of  the  law, 
in  which  it  is  said,  *^  If  I  propose  ten  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, and  if  there  should  at  diat  time  be  found  a  less  num« 
ber  than  ten  tribunes,  then  the  persons  whom  these  shall 
assume  as  colleagues,  shall  be  legal  tribunes  of  the  Commons, 
with  the  same  privileges  as  those  whom  ye  on  that  day  made 
tribunes  of  the  commons."  Duilius,  persevering  to  the  last^ 
and  declaring  the  commonwealth  could  not  have  fifteen 
tribunes,  after  bafliing  the  ambition  of  his  colleagues,  resign* 
ed  his  oflke,  with  high  approbation  both  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians. 
LXV*  The  newtribunesof  the  commons  show-    «.  •,  ^^ 

.  ,  Y.  R.  307. 

ed,  m  their  election  of  colleagues,  an  inclination  to    B.  C.  446. 
gratify  the  patricians.    They  chose  two,  who  were  patri- 
cians and  even  consulars,  Spurius  Tarpeius  and  Aulus  Ate- 
rius.    The  consuls,  then  elected,  were  Largius  Herminius 
and  Titus  Virginius  Coelimontanus,  men  not  warmly  attach- 
ed to  either  party,  patricians  or  plebeians.  .  They  had  a 
peaceful  year  both  at  home  and  abroad.    Lucius  Trebonius, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  patricians, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  imposed  on  by  them,  and 
betrayed  in  the  a£Fair  of  choosing  colleagues,  carried  a  pro- 
posal that  whoever  took  the  votes  of  the  commons  on  the 
election  of  plebeian  tribunes^  should  continue  the  proceed- 
ings until  he  should  return  ten  of  that  order.    The  whole 
time  of  being  in  office  was  passed  in  creating  uneasiness  to  . 
the  patricians,  from  whence  the  surname  of  Asper  Chardh) 
was  given  him.     Marcus   Geganius  Macerinus     y  j^  ^^ 
and  Caius  Julius,  the  next  consuls  chosen,  pre-     B.  C.  444. 
vented  the  ill  effects  of  some  combinations,  formed  by  the 
tribunes  against  the  young  nobles,  without  taking  any  violent 
steps  against  those  magistrates,  and,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
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serving  xinhuit  the  dignity  of  the  patricians.  Wishing  to 
give  time  for  the  matter  to  cool,  they  restrained  the  com- 
mons from  rising  in  sedition  by  a  proclamation  for  a  levy 
of  troops,  to  act  against  the  iEquans  and  Volscians;  giving, 
as  a  sufficient  reason,  that  while  harmony  prevailed  ia  the 
city;  every  thing  abroad  iras  also  quiet,  but  whenever  civil 
disc|>rd  broke  out,  their  foreign  enemies  assumed  new  cou* 
rage.  This  care  to  preserve  peace  abroad,  proved  the  cause 
of  domestic  concord.  But  each  of  the  ordei%  always  took  an 
improper  advantage  of  modesation  in  the  other.  As  soon 
as  the  commons  grew  tranquil,  the  younger  patricians  began 
to  insult  them.  When  the  tribunes  attempted  to  protect 
the  weaker  party,  even  at  first  they  were  of  litde  use;  after- 
wards, they  themselves  incurred  ill-treatment,  particularly 
in  the  latter  months,  because  the  combinations,  then  formed 
among  the  more  powerful,  encouraged  them  to  it,  while  the 
vigour  of  every  magistracy  generally  relaxes  somewhat  at 
that  time.  And  now  the  commons  began  to  think  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  tribunes^  unless  they  pro« 
cured  such  as  Icilius^  for  those  whom  they  bad  for  two  years 
past  were  but  nominal  tribunes.  On  the  other  side,  the  eL 
der  patricians,  although  they  were  convinced  that  the  young- 
er part  of  their  body  carried  their  presumption  too  far,  yet 
were  better  pleased,  if  the  bounds  of  moderation  were  to  be 
exceeded,  that  those  of  their  own  order  should  possess  a 
redundancy  of  spirit,  than  should  their  adversaries.  So  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  preserve  moderation  in  the  asserting  of  liberty, 
while,  under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  balance  rights,  each 
elevates  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  depress  another;  for 
men  are  apt,  by  the  very  measures  which  they  adopt  to  free 
themselves  from  fear,  to  become  the  objects  of  fear  to  others; 
and  to  fasten  upon  them  the  burthen  of  injustice,  which  they 
have  thrown  off  from  their  own  shoulders:  as  if  there  exist* 
ed  in  nature  a  perpetual  necessity,  either  of  doing  or  of  suf- 
fering injury. 
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LXVL  The  next  consuls  elected  were  Titus  y.  IL  909. 
Qttintius  Capitolinus  a  fourth  time,  and  Agrippa  ^*  ^*  ^^- 
Furius,  who  found,  at  the  conunencemeni  of  their  year,  new 
ther  sedition  at  home,  nor  war  abroad,  but  reason  sufficient 
to  apprehend  both.  The  citizens  could  no  longer  be  kept 
within  bounds,  both  tribunes  and  commons  being  highly  ex«* 
asperated  agunst  the  patricians,  and  every  charge  brought 
against  any  of  the  nobility  constantly  embroiling  the  assem- 
blies and  creating  -new  contests.  As  soon  as  these  were 
mused  abroad,  the  iEquads  and  VoIsiHans,  as  if  they  had 
waited  for  this  signal,  immediately  took  up  arms;  beings  at 
the.  same  time,  persuaded  by  their  leaders,  who  were  eager 
for  plunder,  that  the  levy  which  had  been  proclaimed  the 
last  year  had  been  found  impracticable,  the  commons  refus** 
ing  obedience;  and  that,  for  that  reason,  no  army  had  been 
sent  against  them;  that  their  military  discipline  was  subvert- 
ed by  licentiousness,  and  that  Rome  was  no  longer  consi- 
dered as  their  common  country;  that  all  the  resentment  and 
animosity  which  they  had  entertained  against  foreigners,  was 
now  turned  against  each  other,  and  that  ther/e  was  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  destroying  those  wolves,  while  they  were 
blinded  by  intestine,  rage.  Having  therefore  united  their 
forces,  they  laid  waste  the  country  of  Latium;  where,  none 
attempting  to  obstruct  them,  and  the  promoters  of  the  war 
highly  exulting,  they  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Ronpie, 
carrying  on  their  ravages  opposite  to  the  Esquiline  gate,  and 
insulting  the  city.  From  thence,  they,  marched  back  without 
molestation,  in  regular  order,  driving  the  prey  before  them 
to  Corbio.  Gtuintius  the  consul  then  summoned  the  people 
to  an  assembly. 

LXVIL  There,  as  we  are  told,  he  spoke  to  this  purpose: 

*^  Although  unconscious  of  any  misconduct  on.  my  part,  yet 

it  is  with  the  utmost  shame,  Romans,  that  I  am  come  here, 

to  meet  you  in  assembly.     That  ye  should  be  witnesses  of 

such  an  event,  that  it  should  be  handed  down,  on  record,  to 
VOL  I. — R  r 
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posterity;  that,  in  the  fourth  consulate  of  Titus  Q,uintiu8, 
the  iEquans  and  Volscians,  who,  a  short  time  ago,  were 
barely  a  match  for  th.e  Hemicians,  should  have  marched  in 
arms,  without  molestation,  to  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Rome! 
Could  I  have  foreseen  that  this  ignominy  was  reserved  for 
this  particular  year,  though  such  is  the  general  state  of  man- 
ners for  a  long  time  past,  such  the  condition  of  affairs,  that 
my  mind  coold  presage  no  good,  I  would  yet  have  avoided 
this  honourable  post,  by  exile  or  by  death,  if  there  had  been 
no  other  way  of  escaping  it.  Gould  Rome  then  have  been 
taken  in  my  consulship,  if  those  arms,  that  were  at  our  gates, 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  of  courage?  I  hud  enjoyed 
enough  of  honours,  more  than  enough  of  life:  I  ought  not4D 
have  outlived  my  third  cons^^hip.  But,  of  whom  have  those 
once  dastardly  enemies  dared  to  show  such  contempt;  of  us 
consuls?  or  of  you  Romans?  If  the  feult  lies  in  us,  we  should 
be  deprived  of  the  command,  as  unworthy  of  it,  and  if  that 
be  not  enough,  inflict  some  farther  punishment:  if  in  you, 
may  no  divine,  or  human  being  chastise  your  transgressions* 
only  may  ye  yourselves  gain  a  proper  sense  of  them.  They 
have  not  been  actuated  to  this  conduct,  as  supposing  you 
void  of  spirit,  nor  from  confidence  in  their  -  own  valour. 
After  being  so  often  routed  and  put  to  flight,  beaten  out  of 
their  camps,  stripped  of  their  territories,  and  sent  under  the 
yoke,  they  well  know  both  themselves  and  you.  Party  dis- 
sensions are  the  bane  of  this  city;  the  struggles  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  while  neither  we  fix  due  limits 
to  our  authority,  nor  ye  to  your  liberty;  while  ye  wish  to 
get  rid  of  patrician,  we  of  plebeian  magistrates,  they  have 
assumed  unusual  courage.  In  the  name  of  the  gods,  what 
would  ye  have?  Ye  wished  for  tribunes  of  the  commons; 
for  the  sake  ot  concord,  we  granted  them  to  you.  Ye  longed 
for  decemvirs;  we  allowed  them  to  be  created*  Ye  grew 
weary  of  decemvirs;  we  compelled  them  to  resign  the  office. 
Your  resentment  against  them  continuing,  even  after  they 
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were  devested  of  their  public  character,  we  suffered  men  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  and  stations,  some  to  perish^, 
and  others  to  go  into  exile.  Ye  wished  again  to  create  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons;  ye  created  them.  Although  we  saw 
manifest  injustice  to  the  nobles  in  electing  men* of  your  or- 
der to  the  consulship;  yet  have  we  beheld  patrician  magis- 
tracy, along  with  the  rest,  conceded  to  the  commons.  The 
tribunes'  power  of  protecting  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the 
people;  the  acts  of  the  com^lons  rendered  binding 'on  the 
patricians;  our  own  rights  subverted,  under  the  pretext  of 
equalizing  the  laws;  all  this  we  have  endured,  and  still  en- 
dure. Where,  then^  will  be  the  end^of  our  dissensions?  Shall 
we  never  be  allowed  to  have  an  united  city  and  one  common 
country?  We,  the  party  Vanquished,  sit  down  in  quiet,  with ' 
greater  composure,  than  ye  who  have  gained  the  victory. 
Do  ye  think  it  enough,  that  to  us  ye  are  objects  of  terror? 
The  Aventine  is  taken  from  us;  the  sacred  mount  is  seized. 
But  when  the  Esquiline  is  almost  in  the  handtf  of  the  ene- 
my, no  one  appears  in  its  defence.  The  Volscian  foe  scales 
your  rampart,  and  not  a  man  drives  him  back.'  Against  us 
ye  exert  your  courage,  against  us  ye  readily  take  arms.'' 

LXVIIL  ^  Now  then  that  ye  have  blockaded  the  senate - 
house,  rendered  the  Forum  the  seat  of  hostilities,  and  filled 
tht  prison  with  the  principal  citizens,  show  an  equal  de- 
gree of  valour,  and  march  out  through  the  Esquiline  gate; 
or  if  ye  have  not  courage  for  that,  view  from  the  walls  your 
lands  desolated  with  fire  and  sword^  your  own  property 
carried  off,  and  the  burning  houses  smoking  all  round.  But 
ye  will  say,  it  is  the  public  interest  that  suffers  by  these 
means,  by  the  country  being  wasted  with  fire,  the  city  be- 
sieged, and  the  enemy  enjoying  the  honour 'of  the  war.  Be 
it  so;  but  I  will  ask  in  what  situation  are  your  private  affairs? 
Soon  will  you  hear  from  the  country  accounts  of  your  losses: 
and  what  means  have  ye,  at  home,  of  procuring  a  compensa- 
tion for  them?  Will  the  tribunies  bring  back,  will  they  restore 
what  ye  have  lost?  Words  they  will  load  you  with,  until  ye 
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are  tired^  and  accusations  against  .the  principal  citizens,  and 
laws  upon  laws,  and  public  meetings;  but,  from  these,  never 
did  one  of  you  return  home  with  an  increase  of  substance  or 
fortune*  Le;t  me  .see  any,  who  ever  carried  thence  aught  to 
his  wife  and  children,  except  hatreds,  quarrels,  animosities, 
public  and  private;  from  the  ill  effects  of  which,  indeed,  ye 
have  always  been  screened,  not  however  by  your  own  merit 
and  innocence,  but  by  the  protection  of  others.  But  I  will 
affirm,  that,  when  ye  used  to  make  your  campaigfis,  under 
the  command  of  consuls,  not  of  tribunes,  in  the  camp,  not  in 
the  Forum;  when  your  shout  used  to  strike  terror  into  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  not  into  the  Roman  nobles  in  an  assero* 
bly;  after  enriching  yourselves  with  plunder,  taking  posses- 
sion of  your  adversaries'  lands,  and  acquiring  a  plentiful 
stock  of  wealth  and  glory,  both  to  the  public  and  to  your- 
selves; then,  I  say,  ye  returned  home  in  triumph  to  your 
families;  now,  ye  suffer  these  invaders*  to  depart  ladra  with 
your  property*  Continue  immoveably  tied  to  your  assem* 
blies,  and  live  in  the  Forum;  still  the  necessity  of  fighting, 
which  ye  so  Studiously  avdki,  attends  you.  Was  it  too  great 
a  hardship  to  march  out  against  the  iEquans  and  Volscians? 
The  war  is  at  your  gates.'  If  not  repelled  from  thence,  it 
will  shordy  be  within  the  walls.  It  will  scale  the  citadel  and 
the  capitol,  and  will  pursue  you,  eyen  into  your  houses.  ^ 
year  ago,  the  senate  ordered  a  levy  to  be  made,  and  an  army 
to  be  led  into  Algidum.  Yet  we  sit  at  home  in  lisdess  inac- 
tivity, delighted  with  the  present  interval  of  peace,  scolding 
each  other  like  women,  and  never  perceiving,  that,  after  that 
short  suspension,  wars  double  in  number  must  return  upon 
us.  I  know  that  I  might  find  more  agreeable  topics  to  dwell 
upon;  but  even  though  my  own  disposition  did  not  prompt 
to  it,  necessity  compels  me  to  speak  what  is  true,  instead  of 
what  is  agreeable.  I  sincerely  wish,  Romans,  to  give  you 
pleasure;  b\it  I  feel  wishes,  much  more  ardent,  to  promote 
your  safety,  let  your  sentiments  respecting  me  afterwards  be 
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what  they  majr^  ll  results  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  that  he  who  addresaes  the  pubUc  with  a  view  to  his 
own  particular  benefit,  is  studious  of  rendering  himself  more 
generally  agreeaUe  than  he  who  has  no  other  object  but  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  Bui  perhaps  ye  imagine  that  it  is 
out  of  regard  to  your  individual  interests,  that  those  public 
sycophants,  those  artful  flatterers  of  the  commons,  who  nei- 
ther suffer  you  to  carry  arms,  nor  to  live  in  peace,  excite  and 
stimulate  your  passions.  When  they  have  once  raised  you 
in  a  ferment,  the  consequence  to  them  is,  either  honour  or 
profit.  And  because  they  see  that,  while  concord  prevails 
between  the  orders  of  the  state,  they  are  of  no  consequence 
on  any  side,  they  wish  to  be  leaders  of  a  bad  cause,  rather 
than  of  none,  of  tumults  even,  aud  seditions.  Which  kind  of 
proceedings,^  if  ye  can  at  lengdi  be  prevailed  on  to  renounce; 
and,  if  ye  are  willing,  instead  of  these  new  modes  of  acting, 
to  resume  those  practised  by  your  fathers,  and  formerly  by 
yourselves,  I  am  content  to  undergo  any  punishment,  if  I  do 
not  within  a  few  days  rout  and  disperse  those  ravagers  of 
our  country,  drive  them  out  of  their  camp,  and  transfer  from 
our  gates  and  waUs,  to  tl^eir  own  cities,  the  whole  terror  of 
the  war^  which  at  present  fills  you  with  consternation." 

LXIX.  Scarcely' ever  was  the  speech  of  a  popular  tribune 
more  acceptable  to  the  commons,  than  was  this  of  a  consul 
remarkable  for  strictness.  Even  the  young  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  consider  a  refusal  to  enlist,  in  such  times 
of  danger,  as^  their  most  efiectual  weapon  against  the  * 
patricians,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  war  and 
arms.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  flying  from  the 
country,  and  several,  who  had  been  robbed  there  and  wound- 
ed, relating  facts  still  more  shocking  than  what  appeared  to 
view,  fiHed  the  entire  city  with  a  desire  of  vengeance. 
When  the  senate  assembled,  all  men  turned  their  eyes  pn 
Quintius,  regarding  him  as' the  only  champion  for  the  majes- 
ty  of  Rome;  and  the  principal  senators  declared,  *^  that  his 
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discourse  had  been  woitliy  of  the  consular  command,  worthy 
of  his  former  administration  in  so  many  consulships,  worthy 
of  his  whole  life,  which  had  been  filled  up  with  honours^ 
often  enjoyed,  and  oftener  merited.  That  other  consuls 
either  flattered  the  commons,»so  far  as  to  Rtray  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  or  through  the  harshness  of  their  measures, 
in  support  of  the  rights  of  their  order,  exasperated  the  po* 
pulace  by  their  attempts  to  reduce  them;  but  that  Titus  Quin- 
tius,  beyond  all  others,  had  delivered  sentiments  suitable,  at 
once,  to  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  to  the  harmony  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  several  orders,  and  to  the  junc- 
ture of  the  times:  and  they  entreated  him  and  his  colleague, 
to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
tribunes  they  intreated  to  unite  cordially  with  the  consuls  in 
repelling  the  enemy  from  their  avails,  and  to  bring  the  com- 
mons to  submit,  at  this  perilous  juncture,  to  the  direction  of 
the  sttmte.  Their  common  country,  they  told  them,  at  that 
crisis,  when  the  lands  were  laid  waste,  and  the  ci^  besieged, 
called  on  them  as  tribunes,  and  implored  their  protection." 
With  universal  approbation,  a  levy  of  troops  was  decreed. 
The  consuls  gave  public  notice  in  assembly,  that  *^  they 
could  not  now  admit  excuses,  but  that  all  the  young  men  must 
attend  next  day  at  the  first  light,  in  the  field  of  Mars:  that, 
when  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  they  would 
appoint  a  time  for  considering  such  matters,  and  that  he 
whose  excuse  was  not  satisfoctory  should  be  treated  as  a  de** 
serter."  All  the  young  men  attended  accordingly.  The  co« 
horts  chose  each  its  own  centurions,  and  two  senators  were 
appointed  to  command  each  cohort.  We  are  told,  that  all 
these  measures  were  executed  with  such  expedition,  that  the 
standards  brought  out  from  the  treasury  on  that  same 
day  by  the  quaestors,  an4  carried  down  to  the  field  of  Mars, 
began  to  move  from  thence  at  the  fourth  hour;  and  that  this 
new-raised  army,  with  a  few  cohorts  of  veterans  who  follow- 
ed as  volunteers,  halted  at  the  tenth  stone.    The  following 
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morning  brought  them  .within  view  of  the  enemy,  and  thej 
pitched  their  camp  close  to  theirs,  near  Corbio.  On  the 
third  day  they  came  to  an  engagement;  the  Romans  being 
hurried  on  by  desire  6f  revenge,  and  the  others  by  conscious-^ 
ness  of  guilt,  and  despair  of  pardon,  after  so  many  rebellions* 
LXX.  In  the  Roman  army,  although  the  two  consuls  were 
invested  with  equal  powers,  yet  they  adopted  a  measure  ex* 
ceedingly  advantageous  in  all  important  exigences.  The 
supreme  command  was,  with  the  consent  of  Agrippa,  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  his  colleague,  who  being  thus  raised  to  a  su* 
periority,  made  the  politest  return  for  the  other's  cheerful 
condescension  to  act  in  a  subordinate  capacity;  making  him 
a  sharer  in  all  his  counsels  and  honours.  In  the  line  of  bat- 
de,  Quintius  commanded  the  right  wing,  Agrippa  the  left; 
the  care  of  the  centre  they  etitmsted  to  Spurius  Postumius 
Albus,  lieutenant-general;  and  that  of  the  cavalry  to  another 
lieutenant-general,  Servius  Sulpicius.  The  infantry,  in  the 
right  wing,  fought  with  extraordinary  valour,  and  met  with 
a  stout  resistance  ft'om  the  yolscians.  Servius  Sulpicius. 
with  the  cavalry^  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
when  he  might  have  returned  to  his  own  station,  he  thought 
it  more  adviseable  to  make  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my, before  they  could  recover  from  the  disorder  into  which 
their  ranks  had  been  thrQwn*  By  his  charge  on  their  rear, 
the  enemy,  being  assailed  on  both  sides,  must  have  been  in- 
stantly dispersed,  had  not  the  cavalry  of  the  Volscians  and 
iBBquans,  throwing  themselves  in  his  way,  given  him  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  time,  opposing  him  with  forces  the 
same  as  his  own*  On  this  Sulpicius  told  his  men,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  hesitate;  and  called  out  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  ftt>m  their  friends,^  if  they  did  not  unite 
their  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  rout  the  enemy's^ cavalry: 
nor  was  it  enough  to  drive  them  off  the  ground,  without  dis- 
abling them;  Aey  must  kill  both  horses  and  riders,  lest  any 
should  return  and  renew  the  fight,  *  The  enemy,  he  said, 
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were  not  able  to  withstand  lliem,  to  whom  a  compact  body 
of  infantry  had  been  obliged  to  g^ve  Way«  His  orders  were 
obeyed  with  alacrity.  By  one  charge  they  routed  the  whole 
body  of  cavalry,  dispiounted  vast  numbers,  and  killed  with 
their  javelins,  both  the  men  and  horses.  '  They  met  no  far« 
ther  obstruction  from  the  cavalry.  And  now  fialling  on  the 
line  of  infantry;  they  despatched  an  account  of  their  success 
to  the  consuls,  before  whom  the  enemy's  line  was  beginning 
to  give  ground.  The  news  gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Romans, 
to  pursue  their  advantage;  while  it  dismayed  the  iBquans, 
who  were  already  wavering.  Victory  began  to  declare  against 
them,  first  in  the  centre,  where  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  had 
disordered  their  ranks:  their  left  wing  next  began  to  retreat 
before  the  consul  Quintius:  the  grlsatest  struggle  was  made 
by  their  right;  there  Agrippa,  full,  of  the  ardour  inspired  by 
youth  and  vigour,  when  he  saw  every  part  of  the  Roman 
line  more  successful  than  his  own,  snatched  some  of  the  en* 
signs-from  the  standard-bearers,  and  carried  them  forward 
himself:  some  he  even  threw  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  dread  of  the  disgrace  to  which  this  might  expose 
them,  so  animated  the  soldiers,  that  they  instantly  rushed  on. 
This  rendered  the  victory  equally  decisive  in  every  quarter. 
At  this  juncture,  a  message  was  brought  to  him  from  Quin- 
tius,  that  he  had  defeated  the  enemy,  and  was  ready  to  attack 
their  camp;  but  did  not  choose  to  break  into  it,  until  he 
should  understand  that  the  battle  was  determined  on  the  left 
wing  also;  and  desiring  that  if  he  had  completed  the  discom- 
fiture there,  he  would  march  up  his  troops  to  join  him,  that 
the  whole  army  might  take  possession  of  the  prize.  Agrippa, 
now  victorious,  met  his  victorious  colleague  with  mutual 
congratulations;  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  camp;  where,  meeting  very  few  to  oppose  them^ 
and  these  being  instantly  routed,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  fortifications  without  difficulty;  and  the  troops 
having  here  acquired  an  ynmense  booty,  besides  recovering 
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their  own  effects  which  had  been  lost  in  the  plundering  of 
the  country,  were  then  led  home.  I  do  not  find,  either  that 
the  consuls  s.ued  for  a  triumph,  or  that  it  was  bestowed  op 
them  by  the  senate:  neither  is  there  any  reason  assignied  why 
they  either  did  not  wish,  or  might  not  hope  to  obtain  that 
honour.  It  might  probably  b^  as  far  as  I  can  conjecture  at 
this  distance  of  time,  that  as  thjs  mark  of  approbation  had 
been  refused  by  the  senate  to  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Ho- 
ratius,  who,  besides  having  vanquished  the  Volscians  and 
^quans,  had  acquired  the  glory  of  subduing  the  Sabines 
also,  the  consuls  were  ashamed  to  demand  a  triumph  for  ser- 
vices which  amounted  only  to  the  half  of  theirs;  lest,  even 
if  they  should  obtain  it,  there  might  be  room  to  imagine  that 
the  compliment  was  paid  to  the  persons  rather  than  to  their 
deserts, 

LXXI.  This  honourable  victory  obtained  over  their  ene- 
mies, the  people  disgraced  at  home,  by  a  scandalous  decision 
of  a  dispute  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  allies.  The 
'people  of  Arifia,  and  those  of  Ardea,  had  often  contended 
in  arms  the  right  of  property  to  a  certain  district  of  land, 
and,  wearied  by  many  losses  on  botd  sides.,  referred  the  affair 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Roman  people.  Both  parties  attend- 
ed  to  support  their  claims,  and  an  assembly  was  held  by  the 
magistrates  at  their  request.  Here  the  matter  was  debated 
with  great  vehemence;  and  after  the  witnesses  had  been  pro- 
duced, when  the  tribes  ought  to  have  been  called,  and  the 
assembled  proceed  to  give  their  suffrages,  there  arose  one 
Publius  Scaptius,  a  plebeian,  a  very  old  man,  who  said, 
^^  Consuls,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  on  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  I  will  not  suffer 
the  people  to  proceed  in  a  mistake,  with  respect  to  this  affair." 
The  consuls  saying,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  attention,  and 
should  not  be  heard,  he  exclaimed,  that  the  cause  of  the 
public  was  betrayed;  and  on  their  ordering  him  to  be  re- 
moved, called  on  the  tribunes  for  protection.     The  tribunes, 
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.1^0  in  almost  every  case  are  rather  ruled  by,  than  rule  the 
multitude,  to  gratify  the  populace,  gave  liberty  to  Scaptius 
to  say  what  he  pleased.  He  then  began  with  informing  them, 
that  ^<  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year,  that  he  had  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  very  district  in  dispute,  and  was  not  young 
even  then,  that  being  his  tjwentieth  campaign,  when  the  ope- 
rations against  Corioli  Wlere»  carried  on.  He  could,  therefore, 
speak  with  knowledge  of  an  ai&ir,  which,  though  after  such 
a  length  of  time  it  was  generally  forgotten,  was  deeply  fixed 
in  his  memory.  The  lands  in  dispute,  he  said,  had  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Corioli,  and  when  Corioli  was  taken,  be- 
came, by  the  right  of  war,  the.property  of  the  Aoman  peo- 
ple;  He  wondered  by  what  precedent  the  Ardeans  and  Ari-  ■ 
cians  could  justify  their  expectations,  of  surreptitiously  wrest- 
ing from  the  Roman  state,  by  making  it  an  arbiter  instead  of 
proprietor,  its  right  to  a  tract,  to  which,  while  the  state  of 
Corioli  subsisted,  they  had  never  advanced  any  kind  of  claim. 
Fdr  his  part,  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live;  yet  he  could 
not  prevail  on  himself,  old  as  he  was,  to  decline  asserting  by 
his  voice,  the  only  means  then  in  his  power,  a  title  to  those 
lands,  which,  by  his  vigorous  exertions  as  a  soldier,  he  had 
contributed  to  acquire:  and  he  warmly  recommended  it  t» 
the  people,  not  to  be  led  by  improper  notions  of  delicacy,  to 
pass  a  sentence  subversive  of  their  own  rights." 

LXXII.  The  consuls,  when  they  perceived  that  Scaptius 
was  heard,  not  only  with  silence,  but  with  approbation,  ap- 
pealed to  gods  and  men  against  the  infamy  of  the  proceeding; 
and,  sending  for  the  priiicipal  senators,  went  round  with  them 
to  the  tribes,  beseeching  them  **  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
of  the  worst  kind,  which  would  afford  a  precedent  still  more 
pernicious,  by  converting  to  their  own  use  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute, whereon  they  were  to  decide  as  judges.  Especially 
when,  as  the  case  stood,  although  it  were  allowable  for  a 
judge  to  show  regard  to  his  own  emolument,  yet  the  utmost 
advantage  that  could  accrue  from  the  seizure  of  the  lands, 
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would  by  no  means  counterbalance  the  loss  which  they  must 
sustain  in  the  alienation  of  the  affections  of  the  allies,  by 
such  an  act  of  injustice:  for  the  loss  of  deputation  and  the 
esteem  of  mankind  are  of  importance  beyond  what  can  be 
estimated*  Must  the  deputies  carry  home  this  account? 
Must  this  be  made  known  to  the  world?  Must  the  allies, 
must  the  enemy  hear  this?  What  grief  would  it  give  to  the 
former,  what  joy  to  the  latter!  Did  they  imagine,  that  the 
neighbouring  states  would  impute  this  proceeding  to  Scap- 
tius^  an  old  babbler  in  the  assemblies?  This  indeed  would 
serve,  instead  of  a  statue,  to  dignify  the  Scaptian  name;  but 
the  Roman  people  would  incur  the  imputation  of  corrupt 
chicanery  and  fraudulent  usurpation  of  the  claims  of  others. 
For  what  judge,  in  a  cause  between  private  persons,  ever 
acted  in  this  manner,  adjudging  to  himself  the  property  in 
dispute?  Surely,  even^Scaptius  himself,  dead  as  he  was  to 
all  sense  of  shame,  would  not  act  in  such  a  manner.''  Thus 
the  consuls,  thus  the  senators  exclaimed;  but  covetousness, 
and  Scaptius^  the  instigator  of  that  cpvetousness,  had  greater 
influence*  The  tribes  being  called,  gave  their  judgment;  that 
the  land  in  question  was  the  property  of  the  Roman  people.^ 
It  is  not  denied,  that  it  might  with  justice  have  been  so  de- 
terminedy  had  the  matter  been  tried  before  other  judges:  but, 
as  the  affair  was  circumstanced,  the  infamy  of  the  determi- 
nation was  in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  equity  of  their  title; 
nor  did  it  appear  to  the  Aricians  and  Ardeans  themselves  in 
blacker  or  more  hideous  colours  than  it  did  to  the  Roman 
senate.  The  remainder  of  the  year  passed  without  any  com* 
motion  eithet  at  home  or  abroad. 
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■A  law,  permittiog^  the  interraarriag'e  of  plebeians  with  patricians,  carried, 
after  a  violent  struggle  and  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
cians. Military  tribunes,  with  consular  pofrer,created.  Censors  created. 
Tl^e  lands  which  were  taken  from  the  people  of  Ardea,  by  an  unjust  de*- 
termination  of  the  Roman  people,  restored.  Spurius  Mxlius,  aiming  at 
regal  power,  slain  by  Caius  Serrilius  Ahala.  Cornelius  Cossus,  hariog' 
filled  Toiumnius,  kiDg  of  the  VeicDtians,  offers  the  second  opima  spolia. 
The  duration  of  the  censorship  limited  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Fiden?p 
educed,  and  a  colony  settled  there.  The  colonists  murdered  by  the 
Fidenatians,  who  are  reconquered  by  M amercus  iBmilius,  dictator.  A 
conspiracy  of  slaves  suppressed.  Postumius,  a  military  tribune,  slain 
by  the  army,  exasperated  by  his  cruelties.  Pay  first  given  to  the  sol- 
diers oift  of  the  public  treasury.  Military  operations  against  the  Vol* 
scians,  Fidenatians,  and  Faliscians. 

T  R  sio  I*  The  next  who  succeeded  in  the  consulship  were 
B.  c.  442.  Marcus  Genucius  and  Caius  Curtius,  whose  year 
was  disturbed  by  commotions,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
For,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  Caius  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  proposed  a  law,  for  allowing  the  intermarriage  of  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  which  the  former  considered  as  tending 
to  contaminate  their  blood,  and  to  confound  all  the  distinctions 
and  privileges  of  noble  birth.  Some  hints,  too,  suggested  by 
the  tribunes^  that  liberty  ought  to  be  granted  of  choosing  one 
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of  the  consuls  from  among  the  commons,  were  afterwards  im- 
proved, to  such  a  degree,  that  the  other  nine  tribunes  proposed 
a  law,  that  the  people  should  have  power  of  electing  consuls, 
either  from  among  the  commons  or  the  patricians,  as  they 
should  think  fit.  The  patricians  were  of  opinion,  that  if  this 
took  place,  the  supreme  authority  would  not  only  be  shared 
with  the  very  lowest  ranks,  but  perhaps  be  entirely  removed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobility  into  those  of  die  plebeians. 
With  great  joy,  therefore,  they  received  intelligence,  that 
the  people  of  Ardea,  in  resentment  of  the  injustice  of  the 
sentence  which  had  deprived  them  of  their  land,  had  revolt- 
ed; that  the  Veientians  were  laying  waste  the  Roman  fron- 
tiers, and  that  the  Volscians  and  ^quans  expressed  great 
discontent  on  account  of  the  fortifying  of  Verrugo,  prefer- 
ring even  a  war,  which  promised  not  success,  to  an  igno- 
minious peace.  These  tidings  being  brought,  with  exag- 
gerations, the  senate,  in  order  to  silence  the  intrigues  of  the 
tribunes  during  the  bustle  of  so  many  wars,  orderedc  a  levy 
to  be  held,  and  preparations  for  hostilities  to  be  made  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  even  with  more  despatch,  if  possible, 
than  had  been  used  in  the  consulate  of  Titus  Quintius.  On 
which  Caius  Canuleius  declared  aloud  in  the  senate,  that 
^'  the  consuls  would  in  vain  think  of  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  commons  from  the  new  laws,  by  holding  out  objects  of 
terror  to  their  view,  and  that,  while  he  was  alive,  they  should 
never  hold  a  levy,  until  the  people  had  first  ratified  the  laws 
proposed  by  him  and  his  colleagues;"  and  then  he  instantly 
called  an  assembly. 

11.  Whilst  the  consuls  were  employed  in  rousing  the  in- 
dignation of  the  senate  against  the  tribune,  the  tribune-  was 
as  busy  in  exciting  the  people  against  the  consuls.  The  lat- 
ter asserted  that  ^  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  tribunes 
could  not  be  any  longer  endured;  that  matters  were  now 
come  to  a  crisis,  there  being  more  dangerous  hostilities  ex- 
cited at  home  than  abroad:  that  for  this  the  commons  were 
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not  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  sei»aCe,nor  the  tribunes  more 
than  the  consuls.  In  any  state,  whatever  practices  meet 
with  rewards,  these  are  always  pursued  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  proficiency,  and  these  are  the  incitements  which  call 
forth  merit,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Now,  at  Rome,  ther6 
was  nothing  so  highly  rewarded  as  sedition;  this  was  in  ever}*^ 
instance  attended  with  honours  both  to  individuals  and  to 
collective  bodies.  They  ought  therefore  carefully  to  consi- 
der, in  what  condition  they  had  received  the  majesty  of  the 
senate  from  their  fathers,  and  in  what  condition  thfey  were 
likely  to  hand  it  down  to  their  children;  whether  they  could  - 
make  the  same  boast  which  the  commons  might,  with  re- 
spect to  their  privileges,  that  it  was  improved  both  in  degree 
and  in  splendor.  No  end  appeared  of  these  proceedings, 
nor  would,  so  long  as  the  fomenters  of  sedition  were  re-  . 
warded  with  honours  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  their 
projects.  What  were  the  new  and  important  schemes  which 
Caius  Canuleius  had  set  on  foot?  No  less  than  the  prostitu- 
uon  of  the  privileges  of  nobility,  and  the  confounding  the 
rights  of  auspices,  both  public  and  private;  that  nothing 
might  be  left  pure  and  unpolluted;  and  that,  every  distinc- 
tion being  removed,  no  person  might  know  what  himself 
was,  nor  to  what  order  he  belonged.  For  what  other  ten- 
dency had  such  promiscuous  intermarriages,  than  to  pro- 
duce an  irregular  intercourse  betwen  patricians  and  plebeians, 
not  very  different  from  that  between  brutes?  So  that,  of  their 
offspring,  not  one  should  be  able  to  tell,  of  what  blood  he 
was,  or  in  what  mode  he  was  to  worship  the  gods,  being  in 
himself  a  heterogeneous  composition,  half  patrician  and  half 
plebeian?  And,  not  content  with  the  confusion  which  this 
would  create  in  every  aflair,  divine  and  human,  those  incen- 
diaries, the  tribunes,  were  now  preparing  to  invade  the  con- 
sulship itself.  At  first  they  Rad  ventured  no  farther  than  to 
sound  people's  sentiments  in  conversation,  on  a  plan  of  one 
of  the  consuls  being  elected  from  among  the  commons;  now^ 
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they  publicly  proposed  a  law,  that  the  people  might  appoint 
consuls,  cither  from  among  the  patricians,  or  from  among 
the  plebeians,  as  they  should  think  fit;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  appoint  from  among  the  commons  the 
most  seditious  that  could  be  found.     The  Canuleii  and  Icilii 
therefore  would  be  consuls.     But  might  Jupiter  supremely 
good  and  great  forbid,  that  the  imperial  majesty  of  the  sove- 
reign  power  should  sink  so  low  as  that,  and  for  their  part, 
they  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  suffer  siich 
disgrace  to  be  incurred.     They  were  confident,  that  could 
their  ancestors  have  foreseen,  that,  in  consequence  of«  un- 
limited concessions,  the  commons,  instead  of  showing  a  bet- 
ter temper  towards  them,  would  become  more  intractable 
and,  as  fast  as  they  obtained  their  demands,  would  advance 
others  more  unreasonable  and  exorbitant,  they  would  have 
struggled  at  first  with  any  difiiculties  whatever,  rather  than 
have  allowed  such  terms  to  be  imposed  on  them.    Because 
a  concession  was  then  made  to  them  with  respect  to  tribunes 
it  was  for  the  same  reason  made  a  second  time.  This  would 
be  the  case  forever.  Tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  a  senate 
could  not  subsist  together,  in  the  same  state:  either  the  ofiice 
of  the  former,  or  the  order  of  the  latter,  must  be  abolished 
and  it  was  better  late  than  never,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop 
to  presumption  and  temerity.     Must  they  with  impunity, 
after  they  have,  by  sowing  discord,  encouraged  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  attack  us,  prevent  the  state  afterwards 
from  arming  and  defending  itself  against  the  attack  which 
they  have  brought  on  it?  and,  when  they  had  done  every 
thing  but  send  an  invitation  to  the  enemy,  prevent  troops 
from  being  enlisted  to  oppose  ^at  enemy?    But  Canuleius 
has  had  the  audacity  to  declare  openly  in  the  senate,  that  he 
would  hinder  the  making  of  the  levy,  unless  the  senate,  ac- 
knowledging m  a  manner  his  superiority,  allowed  his  laws 
to  be  enacted.    What  else  was  this,  than  to  threaten  that  he 
would  betray  his  country;  that  he  would  suffer  it  to  be  at- 
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tacked,  and  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands?  What  courage 
must  that  declaration  afford,  not  to  the  Roman  commons,  but 
to  the  Volscians,  to  the  i£quans,  and  Veientians?  Might  not 
tliese  hope,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Canuleius,  they  would 
be  able  to  scale  the  capitol  and  the  citadel;  might  they  not 
hope  this,  if  the  tribunes,  while  they  stripped  the  patricians 
of  their  privileges  and  their  dignity,  robbed  them  also  of 
their  courage?"  The  consuls  concluded  by  saying,  that  they 
were  ready  to  act  as  their  leaders,  first  against  the  wicked 
practices  of  their  countrymen;  and  afterwards,  against  the 
arms  of  their  enemies. 

III.  At  the  very  time  while  such  arguments  as  these  were 
urged  in  the  senate,  Canuleius  was  employed  in  declaiming 
in  favour  of  his  laws,  and  against  the  consuls,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  ^'  Roman  citizens!  in  many  former  instances  I 
have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  in  what  degree  of  contempt 
the  patricians  hold  you,  how  unworthy  they  esteem  you  to  live 
in  the  same  city,  within  the  same  walls  with  them.  .But  this  is 
now  more  clearly  than  ever  demonstrated  by  their  outrageous 
opposition  to  those  propositions  of  ours.  And  this,  for  what? 
unless  for  reminding  them  thereby  that  we  are  members  of 
the  same  community  with  th^taiselves;  and  that,  though  we 
possess  not  the  same  degree  of  power,  we  are  yet  inhabitants 
of  the  same  country.  By  the  one,  we  require  the  liberty  of 
intermarrying  with  them,  a  liberty  usually  granted  to  peo* 
pie  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to  foreigners:  for  we  have 
admitted  even  vanquished  enepnies  to  the  right  of  citizen* 
ship,  which  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  intermarriage. 
By  the  other,  y/rc  offer  no  innovation,  we  only  reclaim  and 
enforce  an  inherent  right;  that  the  Roman  people  should 
commit  the  high  offices  of  the  state  to  such  persons  as  they 
think  proper.  And  what  is  there  in  this,  that  can  justify 
the  patricians  in  thus  disturbing  heaven  and  earth?  Their 
treatment  of  me  just  now,  in  the  senate,  very  little  short  of 
personal  violence?    Their  open  declarations  that  they  will 
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have  recourse  to  force,  and  their  threatening  to  insult  an  of- 
fice which  has  been  held  sacred  and  inviolable?  Can  the  city 
no  longer  subsist,  if  the  Roman  people  are  allowed  to  give 
their  suffrages  with  freedom,  apd  to  intrust  the  consulship  to 
such  persons  as  they  may  approve;  or  must  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  ensue,  if  a  plebeian,  how  worthy  soever  of  the 
t^g^est  station,  is  not  precluded  from  every  hope  of  attain* 
ing  to  iti    And  does  the  question,  whether  a  commoner  may 
be  elected  consul,  carry  the  same  import,  as  if  a  person  spoke 
of  a  slave,  or  the  issue  of  a  slave,  for  the  consulship?  Dq  ye  ' 
not  perceive,  do  ye  not  feel,  in  what  a  despicable  view  ye 
are  considered?   .  Were  it  in  their  power,  they  would  hinder 
you  from  sharing  even  the  light  of  the  sun.  That  ye  breathe, 
that  ye  enjoy  the  faculty  of  speech,  that  ye  wear  the  human 
shape,  are  subjects  of  mortification  to  them.    But  then  they 
tell  you,  that  truly  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  religion 
that  a  plebeian  should  be  made  consul.     For  heaven^s  sake 
though  we  are  not  admitted  to  inspect  the  records,*  or  the 
annal9t  of  the  pontiflFs,  are  we  ignorant  of  the  things  which 
even  every  foreigner  knows?  That  consuls  were  substituted  in 
the  place  of  kings;  and  consequently  have  no  kind  of  privi- 
lege or  dignity  which  was  not  possessed  before  by  kings? 
Do  ye  suppose  that  we  never  heard  it  mentioned,  that  Numa 
Pompilius,  not  only  no  patrician,  but  not  even  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  was  invited  hither  from  the  country  of  the  Sabines 
and  made  sovereign  at  Ronie,  by  the  order  of  the  people,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate?  That  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
of  a  race  whtch,  so  far  from  being  Roman,  was  not  even 
Italian,  the  son  of  Demaratus  a  Corinthian,  having  com« 
hither  a  stranger  from  Tarquinii,  was  raised  to  the  like  high 

*  Tbe  records,  in  which  the  narnes  of  the  magistrates  in  succession,  and 
t  the  most  memorable  events  wer#  recorded. 

f  The  annals  were  a  compendious  reg^istry  of  eTents,  as  they  occurred, 
made  by  tbe  pontiffs,  who  likewise  had  the  care  of  the  records,  and  kept 
both  carefiilly  shut  up  from  the  inspection  of  tbe  lower  ord«r« 

VOL.  I. — T  t 
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station,  though  the  sons  of  Ancus  were  alive?  That  after 
him  Servius  Tullius,  the  son  of  a  captive  woman  of  C6micu- 
lum,  his  father  not  known  and  his  mother  in  servitude,  ob- 
tained the  crown,  through  his  abilities  and  meritF  Need  I 
speak  of  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine,  whom  Romulus  himself, 
the  founder  of  this  city,  admitted  into  partnership  in  the 
throne?  The  consequence  was,  that  while  no  objection  was 
made  to  any  family,  in  which  conspicuous  merit  appeared, 
the  Roman  empire  continually  increased.  It  well  becomes 
you  to  show,  disgust,  now,  at  a  plebeian  consul;  though  our  an- 
cestors disdained  not  to  call  foreigners  to  the  throne,  nor  even 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ever  shut  the  gates  of  the 
city  against  foreign  merit.  It  is  well  known,  that  we  since 
admitted  the  Claudian  family  from  among  the  Sabines,  not 
only  into  the  number  of  citizens,'  but  even  into  that  of  the 
patricians.     May  a  person,  then,  from  a  foreigner,  become  a 

patrician,*and  in  consequence,  consul;  and  shall  a  citizen  of 

* 

Rome,  if  he  be  a  commoner,  be  cut  oiT  from  every  hope  of 
the  consulship?  Is  it  deemed  impossible  that  a  plebeian  can 
be  a  man  of  fortitude  and  activity,  qualified  to  exce)  in  peace 
and  war,  like  Numa,  Lucius  Tarquinius,  and  Servius  Tulli- 
us? Or,  should  such  appear,  shall  we  still  prohibit  him 
from  meddling  with  the  helm  of  government?  In  a  word 
shall  we  choose  to  have  consuls  rather  resembling  the  decem- 
virs, the  most  profligate  of  mankind,  who  in  their  time  were 
all  patricians,  than  like  the  best  of  the  kings,  who  were  new 
men?"* 

IV.  *'*'  But  it  is  argued,  that  since  the  ex[fulsion  of  the 
kings,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  plebeian  consqU  What 
then?  Is  no  new  institution  ever  to  be  knownP  Must  every 
measure  not  heretofore  practised,  (and  in  a  new  state  there 
must  be  many  measures  not  yet  introduced  into  practice,) 

*  The  first  in  a  family  who  attained  any  of  the  curule  offices,  that  is,  anv 
of  the  superior  magistracies,  was  called  novm  homo,  a  new  man. 
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be  therefore  rejected^  even  though  it  should  be  evidently  ad* 
vsmtageousf  In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  there  were  neither 
pontiffs  nor  augurs;  Numa  Pompilius  introduced  them. 
There  was  no  such  thing  in  the  state  as  a  general  survey, 
and  distribution  of  the  centuries  and  classes,  until  instituted 
by  Servius  TuUius.  There  wtis  a  time  when  there  never  had 
been  consuls;  on  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  crea* 
ted.  Of  a  dictator  neither  .the  dSElccl  nor  name  had  existed; 
in  the  time  of  our  fathers  it  was  introduced.  There  had 
never  been  tribunes  of  the  commons,  eediles  or  queestors;  and 
yet  it  was  resolved  that  those  offices  should  be  created.  The 
office  of  decemvirs  for  compiling  laws,  we  ourselves  have, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  both  created  and  abolished.  Who 
is  not  convinced  that  in  a  city,  founded  for  eternal  duration, 
and  growing  up  to  an  immense  magnitude,  many  new  offices 
both  civil  and  religious,  many  new  rights,  both  of  families 
and  individuals,  must  necessarily  be  instituted.  This  very 
rule,  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians, 
was  it  not  enacted  by  the  decemvirs  within  these  few  years, 
with  the  utmost  injustice  towards  the  plebeians,  on  a  prin- 
ciple highly  detrimental  to  the  public?  Can  there  be  any  in- 
sult greater  or  more  flagrant,  than  that  one  half  of  the  state, 
as  if  it  were  contaminated,  should  be  held  unworthy  of  in- 
termarrying with  the  other?  What  else  is  this  than,  within 
the  same  walls,  to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  rustication  or  of  ex- 
ile?  They  are  anxious  to  prevent  our  being  united  to  them 
by  any  affinity  or  consanguinity;  to  prevent  our  blood  from 
being  mingled  with  theirs.  What!  if  this  would  be  a  stain 
on  that  nobility,  which  the  greater  nuqdber  of  you  the  proge- 
ny of  Albans  and  Sabines,  possess  not  in  right  of  birth  or  of 
Uood,  but  of  cooptation  into  the  body  of  the  patrician;  hav- 
ing been  elected,  either  by  the  kings,  or  after  their  expul- 
sion, by  order  of  the  people,  could  ye  not  preserve  its  purity 
by  regulations  among  yourselves?  By  neither  taking  ple- 
beian wives  nor  suffering  your  daughters  and  sisters  to  mar- 
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17  out  of  the  patrician  line?  No  plebeian  will  offer  violence 
to  a  noUe  maiden;  such  outrageous  lust  is  to  be  found  only 
among  nobles.  None  of  them  would  compel  any  man  against 
his  will  to  enter  into  a  marriage  contract.    But  it  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  it  by  a  law,  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and 
plebeians  being  interdicted;  this  is  what  the  commons  must 
consider  as  an  insult.     Why  do  ye  not  procure  a  law  to  be 
passed,  that  the  rich  shall  not  rtiarty  with  th«  poor?  A  mat- 
ter  which  in  all  countries  has  been  left  to  the  regulation  of 
people's  own  prudence;  that  each  woman  should  marry  into 
whatever  family  she  has  been  betrothed  to;  and  each  man 
take  a  wife  from  whatever  family  he  had  contracted  with; 
this  ye  shackle  with  the  restraints  of  a  most  tyrannical  law,' 
whereby  ye  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  civil  society,  and  split 
one  state  into  two.    Why  do  ye  not  enact,  that  a  plebeian 
shall  not  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  patrician?  that  he 
shall  not  travel  on  the  same  road?  That  he  shall  not  appear 
at  the  same  entertainment?    That  he  shall  not   stand  in  the 
same  Forum?  For  what  more  material  consequence  can  in  re- 
ality ensue,  should  a  patrician  wed  a  plebeian  woman,  or  a 
plebeian  a  patrician  woman?  What  alteration  is  thereby  made 
in  the  rights  of  any  person?  Surely  the  children  follow  the 
condition  of  the  father.  So  that  neither  have  we  any  ad* 
vantage  in  view,  from  intermarriage  with  you,  except  that  of 
being  considered  on  the  footing  of  human  beings  and  of  feU 
low->citizens;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  contesting  die  point 
unless  ye  feel  pleasure  in  labouring  to  subject  us  to  scorn 
and  insult." 

V.  "  Ih  fine,  let  me  aak  you,  whedier  is  the  supreme 
power  vested  in  the  Roman  people,  or  in  you?  Was  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings  intended  to  procure  absolute  dominion 
to  yourselves,  or  equal  freedom  to  idl?  Is  it  fitting  that  die 
Roman  people  should  have  the  power  of  enacting  such  laws^ 
as  they  choose?  or  whenever  any  matter  of  the  kind  haa 
been  proposed  to  their  consideration,  shall  ye,  by  way  of  pu- 
nishment, pass  a  decree  for  a  levy  of  troops?    And  as  soon 
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aS)  in  cftpacitjr  of  tribune,  I  shall,  begin  to  call  the  ttihtn 
to  give  their  sullrages,  will  you,  in  the  office  of  consul, 
compel  the  younger  citizens  to  take  the  military  oath,  and 
lead  them  out  to  camp7  Will  you  menace  the  commons? 
Will  you  menace  their  tribune?  As  if  ye  had  not  already 
experienced,  on  two  several  occasions,  how  little  such  mena- 
ces avail:  against  the  utiited  sense  of  the  people.  I  suppose 
it  was  out  of  regard  to  our  interests,  that  ye  did  not  proceed 
to  force;  or  was  the  avoiding  of  extremities  owing  to  this 
that  the  party  which  possessed  the  greater  share  of  strength, 
possessed  also  a  greater  degree  of  moderation?  Romans, 
there  will  now  be  no  occasion  for  force*  Those  men  will  on 
every  occasion  make  trial  of  your  patriot  spirit:  your  strength 
at  home  they  will  never  try.  Wherefore,  consuls,  to  those 
wars,  whether  real  or  fictitious,'  .the  commons  are  ready  to 
attend  you,  provided  that  by  restoring  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage, ye  at  length  unite  the  state  into  one  body;  provi- 
ded they  are  allowed  to  coalesce,  to  intermix  with  you  by 
the  ties  of  relationship;  provided  the  road  to  honours  shall 
be  laid  open  to  men  of  industry  and  abilities;  provided,  in 
short,  they  are  allowed  to  stand  on  the  footing  of  partners 
and  associates  in  the  commonwealth;  and,  what  is  the  natural 
result  of  equal  freedom,  be  admitted  in  the  rotation  of  an- 
nual magistracies,  to  obey  and  to  command  in  turn.  If  any 
shall  obstruct  these  measures,  harangue  about  wars,  and 
multiply  them  by  reports,  not  a  man  will  give  in  his  name; 
not  a  man  will  take  arms;  not  a  man  will  fight  for  haughty 
masters,  by  whom  he  is  excluded  as  an  alien,  both  from  the 
participation  of  pubKc  honours,  and  the  private  connections 
of  marriage." 

VI.  The  consuls  then  came  into  the  assembly,  and,  after 
a  long  series  of  harangues  on  the  subject,  an  altercation  aris- 
ing, and  the  tribune  asking,  *^  for  what  reason  was  it  im- 
proper that  a  plebeian  should  be  made  consul?"  one  of  them 
nnswered,  though  perhaps  with  truth,  yet  unluckily,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  present  dispute,  ^'  Because  no  plebeian  had  the 
right  or  power  of  taking  the  auspices;  and,  for  that  reason 
the  decemvirs  had  prohibited  intermarriage,  lest,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  men's  descent,  the  auspices  might  be  vitiated/' 
This,  above  all,  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  commons  in- 
to a  flame;  they  heard  it  affirmed  that  they  were  not  qualified 
to  take  auspices,  as  if  they  were  objects  of  the  aversion  of 
the  immortal  gods.  So  that  the  contest  grew  high,  the  com- 
mons being  headed  by  a  tribune  of  undaunted  resolution, 
and  themselves  vying  with  him  in  steadiness,  until  the  senate 
Were  at  length  overpowered,  and  gave  their  consent  to  die 
passing  of  the  law  concerning  intermarriage;  judging,  that 
the  tribunes  might  most  probably  be  thereby  induced,  either 
to  lay  aside  entirely^  or  to  defer  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
struggle  for  plebeian  consuls;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
commdns,  satisfied  with  having  obtained  the  right  in  ques- 
tion, would  be  ready  to  enlist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high 
degree  of  credit  which  Canuleius  had  attained  by  his  victory 
over  the  senate,  and  the  favour  of  the  commons,  proved  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  other  tribunes  tp  exert  their  utmost 
efforts  in  support  of  the  law,  which  they  had  proposed. in  re- 
gard to  the  consulship:  and  whilst  the  accounts  of  the  ene- 
my's proceedings  grew  every  day  more  alarming,  they  ob- 
structed the  enlisting  of  troops.  The  consuls,  iinding  that, 
by  the  continual  protests  of  the  tribunes,  every  proceeding 
of  the  senate  was  rendered  abortive,  held  consultations  at 
their  houses  with  the  principal  patricians.  Here  they  saw 
their  dilemma:  they  must  be  vanquished,  either  by  their 
enemies,  or  by  their  countrymen.  The  only  consulars  who 
were  present  at  their  deliberations  were  Valerius  and  Ho- 
ratius.  Caius  Claudius  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  consuls 
should  proceed  agsdnst  the  tribunes  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Quintii,  both  Cincinnatus  and  Capitolinus,  declared  them- 
selves averse  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  of  offering 
violence  to  those  oflicers,  whom,  by  the  treaty  concluded 
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with  the  comsnonsy  they  had  acknowledged  as  sacred  and 
inviolable.      The  result  of   these    consultations  was,  that 
they  should  allow  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power, 
to  be  elected  out  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  without  dis- 
tinction; and  that,  with  respect*  to  the  election  of  consuls,  no 
change  should  be  made;  and  with  this  the  tribunes  were  sa- 
tisfied, and  the  commons  also.     An  assembly  was  now  pro* 
claimed  for  the  election  of  three  tribunes  with  consular  pow- 
er; and,  as  soon  as  this  proclamation  was  issued,  immediate- 
ly every  one,  who  had,  either  by  word  or  deed,  been  a  pro- 
moter of  the  sedition,  particularly  those  who  had  held  the 
offi«e  of  tribune,  began  to  solicit  votes,  and  to  bustle  through 
the  Forum  as   candidates;  so  that  the  patricians  were  de- 
terred, first,  in  despair  of  attaining  that  dignity,  while  the 
minds  of  the  commons  were  in  such  a  ferment;  and,  after- 
wards,  from  making  their  appearance,  from  the  indignation 
which  they  felt  at  the  thoughts  of  holding  the  office  in  con- 
junction with  such  colleagues.     At  last,  however,  overcome 
by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  leading  patricians,  some  of 
them  declared  themselves  candidates,  lest  they  might  seem 
to  have  voluntarily  surrendered  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.     The  issue  of  that   election  afforded   a  proof,  that 
men's  sentiments  during  the  heat  of  the  contest  for  liberty 
and  dignity,  are  very  diffierent  from  those  which  they  feel  af- 
ter the  contest  has  been  ended,  and  when  the  judgment  is 
unbiassed.     For  the   advocates  for  the  plebeians,   satisfied 
with  the  admission  of  their  right  to  stand  candidates,  elect- 
ed every  one  of  the  tribtmes  from  among '  the   patricifms. 
Never  was  there  found,  even  in  a  single  individual,  such  mo- 
deration, disinterestedness,  and  elevation  of  mind,  as  was 
displayed  on  that  occasion  by  the  whole  body  of  the  poople. 
VII.  In  the  year  three  hundred  and  ten  from  the  y  r  311 
foundation  of  the  city  of  JRome,  for  the  first  time,  B.  C.  441. 
military  tribunes  in  the  room  of  consuls  entered  into  office. 
These  were   Aulus   Sempronius  Atratinus,  Lucius  Atilius, 
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and  Titus  Cnciliua;  and,  during  their  continuance  in  office, 
concord  prevailing  at  home,  produced  likewise  peace  abroad. 
There  are  some  writera,  who,  without  mentioning  the  pro- 
posal of  the  law  concerning  the  election  of  plebeian  consuls, 
affirm,  that  on  account  of  a  war  breaking  out  with  the  Vei* 
entians,  in  addition  to  those  with  the  ^quans  and  Vol- 
scians,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Ardeans,  two  consuls  being  un« 
equal  to  the  task  of  conducting  so  many  wars  at  once,  three 
military  tribunes  were  ci:eated,  and  vested  both  with  the  au- 
thori^  and  the.badgea  of  consuls.    However,  the  establish* 
ment  of  this  office  did  not,  at  that  time,  remun  on  a  perma- 
nent footing;  for  in  the  third  month  from  its  co^mnencement 
they  resigned  their  dignity,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
augurs,  alleging  a  defect  in  the  election,  Caius  Curtius,  who 
had  presided  on  that  occasion,  not  having  performed  the  re* 
quisite   ceremonies  in  marking  out  the  ground  for  his  tent. 
Ambassadors  came  from  Ardea  to  Rome,  complsuning  of 
the  inj^stice  done  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  professing 
an  intention  of  remaining  in  amity,  and  adhering  to  the  trea* 
ty,  )>rovided  that,  by  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  that  in- 
justice were  redressed.    The  senate  answered,  that  ^^  they 
could  not  rescind  the  sentence  of  the  people,  were  there  no 
other  reason  than  the  preservation  of  concord  between  the 
orders  in  the  state;  but,  besides,  such  a  measure  wasnot  jus« 
tiiied  either  by  law  or  precedent.    If  the  Ardeans  would  be 
content  to  wait  until  a  seasonable  conjuncture,  and  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  senate  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  injury  of- 
fered them,  they  would  have  reason  afterwards  to  rejoice  for 
having  moderated  their  resentment,  and  should  be  convinced 
that  the  senate  had  ever  been  sincerely  disposed  to  prevent 
any  harm  being  done  to  them;  and  also  that  they  were  not 
less  so  to  hear  that  which  they  now  complained  of.''    On 
which  the  ambassadors  declaring,  that  they  would  take  the 
sense  of  their  countrymen  anew,  before  they  formed  any  re* 
solution,  they  were  dismissed  with  expressions  of  friend- 
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ship.  The  eommomrsakh  being  now  witfumt  any  csriik 
magiatratc,  the  patricians  aBsemlied  and  created  an  intorrez, 
and  the  iatcrregnam  was  prolonged  for  a  great  many  days, 
by  a.conlcncion  whedier  .consuls  or  niUtary  tribunes  shoidd 
be  appointed^  The  interrex  and  tbe  senate  warmly  pronM>- 
ted  the  elet^n  of  consuls;  the  plebeian  tribunes  and  the 
eommons,  tbe  decdon  of  aoilitary  tribunes.  The  patricians 
at  length  preratted,  for  the  commons^  who  had  no  imen- 
tion  of  conferring  either  the  one  ofike  or  the  other  on  any 
but  paQricians,  deshted  from  their  froiiless  opposition:  and 
besides,  the  leaden  of  thn  conunona  were  better  pkased  witii 
an  Section  whete  they  were  nof  to  appear  as  candidatesy 
than  with  one  where  they  would  be  passed  overas  unworthy. 
The  pkbetantribanes  widied  also  diat  dieir.declinittg  to  press 
the  dispute  to  a  decision  should  be  considered  as  a  compli- 
asent  to  the  pttricians.  Titus  Qaintius  Barbatus,  the  in-. 
terreXy  decteil  consuls  Lucius  Papirius  Mug^lanus  and  Lu- 
cius Senqpronins  Atralinns.  In  their  cons«ilate,  the  treaty 
with  the  Ardeans  was  renewed;  and  this  serves  as  a  record 
to  proFCy  that  they  were  actually  consuls  in  that  year,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  feond^  either  in  thte  old  annals,  or  in  the 
books  of  the  magistlates,  by  reason,  as  I  imagine,  that  in  the^ 
beginning  of  the  year  thepe  were  nuHtary  tribunes^  and 
therefore  though  these  consub  were  afterwards  substituted 
in  their  room,  yet  tbe  names  of  the  consuls  were  omitted,  as 
if  the  others  had  eoatintied  in  ofice  through  the  whole  of 
the  appointed  time.  Licinius  Macer  afirms,  that  they  were 
found  bodi  in  die  Ardean  treaty,  and  in  the  linen  books  in 
the  temple  of  Moneta.  Tramquilltty  prevailed,  not  only  at 
home  but  sbroad,  notwitbslanding  so  many  alarms  given  by 
the  neighbouring  states. 

VIIL  Whether  this  year  had  ^ibunes  only,  or  y.  r  $ig, 
consub  substitwied  in  their  room,,  is  uncertain,  but  B-  ^  ^^' 
the  .succeeding  one  undoubtedly  bad  consuls;  Mmxus  Gega-* 
nius  M  acerinus  a  second  dmc,  and  Titus  Quintius  Capitoli- 
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nu8  a  fifth  time,  being  invested  with  that  honour.  This  same 
year  produced  the  first  institution  df  the  censorship,  an  office 
which  sprung  from  an  inconsidenA»le  origin,  but  grew  up 
afterwards  to  such  a  height  of  importance,  that  it  became 
possessed  of  the  entire  regulation  of  the  morals  and  disci- 
pline  of  the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  the  centuries  of  the 
knights,  and  the  distribution  of  honour  and. ignominy,  were 
all  under  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  these  magistrates.  The 
discrimination  of  public  from  private  property  in  lands  or 
houses,  and  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Roman  people,  were 
finally  adjusted  by  their  sovereign  decision.  "What  gave  rise 
to  the  institution  was,  that  as  the  people  had  not,  for  many 
years  past,  undergone  a  survey,  the  census  could  neither  be 
longer  deferred,  nor  could  the  consuls  find  leisure  to  perform 
it,  while  they  were  threatened  with  war  by  so  many  different 
atates.  An  observation  was  made  in  the  senate,  that  a  bu" 
siness,  so  laborious  and  ill  suited  to  the  office  of  consul, 
would  require  officers  to  be  appointed  for  that  particular 
purpose,  to  whose  management  should- be  committed  the 
business  of  the  public  secretaries,  the  superintendance  and 
custody  of  the  records,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  form  of 
proceeding  in  the  census.  This  proposal,  though  deemed  of 
litde  consequence,  yet,  as  it  tended  to  increase  the  number 
of  patrician  magistrates  in  the  commonwealth,  the  senate,  on 
their  part,  received  with  great  pleasure;  foreseeing  also,  I 
suppose,  what  really  happened,  that  the  influence  of  those 
who  should  be  raised  to  that  post,  would  derive  additional 
authority  and  dignity  on  the  office  itself*  And,  on  the  other 
side,  the  tribunes,  looking  on  the  employment  rather  as  ne- 
cessary,  which  was  the  case  at  the  time,  than  as  attended 
with  any  extraordinary  lustre,  did  no.t  choose  to  oppose  it, 
lest  they  should  seem,  through  perverseness,  to  carry  on  their 
opposition  even  in  trifles.  The  leading  men  in  the  stiite 
showing  a  dislike  of  the  office,  the  people  by  their  suffrages 
conferred  the  emplojrment  of  performing  the  census  on  Pa- 
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pirius  and  Sempronius,  the  persons  whose  consulate  is  doubt- 
ed, in  order  to  recompense  them,  by  that  office,  for  having 
enjoyed  the  consulship  only  for  a  part  of  the  usual  period. 
From  the  business  of  their  office  they  were  caQed  Censors. 
IX.  During  these  transactions  at  Rome,  ambassadors  came 
from  Ardea,  imploring,  in  regard  of  the  alliance  subsisting 
between  them  from  the  earliest  times,  and  of  the  treaty  late- 
ly renewed,  relief  for  their  city,  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  peace  with  Rome,  which  they  had,  by  the  soundest  po* 
licy,  preserved,  they  were  prevented  from  enjoying  by  intes- 
tine war,  the  cause  and  origin  of  Vtiich  is  said  to  have  ariseft 
from  a  struggle  between  factions,  which  have  proved,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  prove,  a  more  deadly  cause  of  down- 
fall to  most  states,  than  either  foreign  wars,  or  £amine,  or 
pestilence,  or  any  other  of  those  evils,  which  men  are  apt  to 
consider  as  the  severest  of  public  calamities,  and  the  effiects 
of  the  divine  vengeance.  Two  young  men  courted  a  maiden 
of  a  plebeian  family,  highly  distinguished  for  beauty:  one  of 
them,  on  ^  level  with  the  maid,  in  point  of  birth,  and  fa* 
voured  by  her  guardians,  who  were  themselves  of  the  same 
tank;  the  other  of  noble  birdi,  captivated  merely  by  her 
beauty.  The  pretensions  of  the  latter  were  supported  by  the 
interest  of  the  nobles,  which  proved  the  means  of  introducing 
party  disputes  into  the  damsers  family;  for  the  nobleman's 
wishes  were  seconded  by  her  mother,  who  was  ambitious  of 
securing  the  more  splendid  match  for  her  daughter,  while 
the  guardians,  actuated  even  in  a  matter  of  that  sort,  by  a 
spirit  of  party,  exerted  themselves  in  favour  of  die  person  of 
their  own  order.  Not  being  able  to  cdme  to  any  conclusion 
on  the  point  in  domestic  conferences,  they  had  recourse  to 
a  court  of  justice,  where  the  magistrates  having  heard  the 
claims  of  the  mother  and  of  the  guardians,  decreed,  that  she 
should  marry  according  to  the  direction  of  her  parent:  but 
this  was  prevented  by  violence;  for  the  guardians,  after  ha* 
ranguing  openly  in  the  Forum,  among  people  of  their  own 
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fiction,  on  die  iwqukjr  of  lim  decres,  cbUedisd  a  paitjr  in 
arms,  and  forcibly  carried  off  the  mia4cn  Amn  her  nother'a 
home:  wUle  the  nobles,  more  fatgUy  incensed  agwnst  theas 
than  €verj  united  in  a  body,  and  in  mHitary  array  followed 
their  yonng  friend,  who'  was  rendered  furious  fay  this  out- 
rage. ^  desfierate  batde  was  fought,  in  which  the  commons 
were  worsted;  and,  being  incapable  of  imitating,  in  any  par* 
ticular,  those  of  Room,  they  marched  out  of  the  city,  seised 
on  a  neighbouring  hill,  anc^  from  dieoce  made  enursions 
with  fire  and  sword  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles*  E^en  the 
city  itself,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  effects  of  their 
dispute,  they  prepared  to  beaiegej  having,  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  allured  a  great  number  of  the  artizaos  to  oome  out 
and  join  them:  nor  is  there  any  shocking  form  or  calamky  of 
war  which  was  not  experienccSd  on  the  occasion,  as  if  the 
whole  state  were  infected  with  the  mad  rage  of  two  youths, 
who  sought  the  accomplishase^t  of  that  fatal  match  through 
the  means  of  their  country's  ruin>  Bodi  parties  thinking  that 
they  bad  not  enough  of  hostilities  among  themselves,  the 
nobles  called  upon  the  Rcwans  to  Relieve  their  city  from  a 
siege;  while  the  commons  besought  the  Volscians  to  joi» 
them  in  the  storming  of  Ardea,  The  Volscians,  under  the 
command  of  Cluiliiis,  an  i&qusn,  arrived  first  at  Ardea,  and 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallatton  round  the  enemy's  walls.  An 
account  of  thb  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  Marcus  Geganius, 
consul,  instantly  set  out  with  an  army,  chose  ground  for  his 
camp,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  froift  the  enemy;  and,  as 
the  day  wais  now  far  spent,  ordered  his  men  to  refresh  them- 
selves: then,  at  the  fourth  watch,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion* 
They  were  soon  set  to  work,  and  made  such  expedition,  that 
at  sun-rise  the  Vcdscians  saw  themselves  inclosed  by  the 
Romans  with  stronger  works  than  Uiose  with  which  they  had 
surrounded  the  city.  The  consul  had  also,  on  one  side,  drawn 
a  line  across,  to  the  wall  of  Ardea,  to  open  a  communication 
with  his  friends  in  the  city. 
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X*  The  general  of  the  Vobciant,  who  had  hitherto  main- 
tailed  hie  troops,  not  oii^  of  magazises  provided  for  the  pur- 
poae,  but  kf  com  brought  io  daily  from  the  plunder  of  the 
country,  finding  himaelf  cut  off  at  4>iice  from  every  resource, 
by  being  shut,  up  within  the  enemy's  lines,  requested  a  con- 
ference with  the  consul,  and  told  him,  that  ^^  if  the  intention 
of  the  Romans  in  coming  thither  was  to  raise  the  siege,  he 
was  .willing  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  the  Volscians  from 
the  place,''  To  this  the  consul  answered,  that  *^  it  was  die 
part  of  the  vanquis];ied  to  receive  terms,  not  to  dictate  them; 
and  that  the  Volscians  should  not  have  the  making  of  their 
own  conditions  for  departure,  as  ^hey  had  for  coining  to  at- 
tack the  allies  of  the  Roman  people."  He  insisted,  that  *^  they 
should  ddiver  up  their  general- into  his  hands,  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  acknowledging  themselves  vanquished,  submit  to 
his  farther  orders;"  declaring,  that  ^  if  these  terms  were  not 
complied  with,  wbedier  they  remained  there,  or  retired,  he 
would  proceed  against  them  as  a  determined  enemy;  and 
would  be  better  plei^d  to  carry  hi>me  a  victory,  over  the 
Vokcians,  than  an  insidious  peace."  The  Volscians,  resolving 
tp  make  trial  of  the  small  remains  of  hope,  which  they  could  ^ 
place  in  their  arms,  as  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  every 
other,  came  to  an  engagement;  in  which,  besides  other  dis« 
advantages,  the  ground  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  fight, 
apd  still  more  so  to  reti^at.  When,  finding  themselves  re- 
pulsed en  all  sides,  with  much  slaughter,  from  fightinjg;  they 
had  recourse  to  intreaties;  and,  having  delivered  up  their 
general,  and  surrendered  their  arms,  they  were  sent  under 
the  yoke,  each  with  a  single  garment^  loaded  with  ignominy 
and  sufferings;  and,  having  afterwards  halted  near  the  city 
of  Tusculum,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  out  of  the  invete- 
rate hatred  which  they  bore  *them,  attacked  them  unarmed 
as  they  were,  and  executed  severe  vengeance  on  them;  leav- 
ing scarcely  any  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  defeat.  The 
Roman  general  re-established  tranquillity  in  the  affairs  of 
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Ardea,  which  had  been  thrown  into  great  confusion  fay  the 
sedition,  beheading  the  principal  authors  of  the  disturbances, 
and  confiscating  their*  effects  to  the  public  treasury.    These 
now  considered  the  injustice  of  the  former  sentence  against 
them,  as  sufficient! jr  repaired  by  such  an  important  act  of 
kindness:  the  senate,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  some- 
thing still  remained  to  be  done,  to  obliterate,  if  possible,  ail 
remembrance  of  the  Roman  people's  avarice.  The  consul 
i^etumed  into  the  city  in  triumph,  Ciutlius  the  general  of  the 
Volscians  being  led  before  his  chariot,  and  the  spoils  borne 
before  him,  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  enemy  when  he 
disarmed,  and  sdnt  them  under  the  y6ke.   The  other  consi^ 
Quintius,  had  the  singular  felicity  of  acquiring  by  his  ad- 
ministration  in  the  civil  department,  a  share  of  glory  equal 
to  what  his  colleague  had  acquired  by  his  military  achieve- 
ments: for  so  steadily  did  he  direct  his  endeavours  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  peace  and  harmony,  dispensing  justice 
tempered  with  moderation,  equally  to  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  that  while  the  patricians  approved  of  his  strictness  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  the  commons  were  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  lenity.    Even  against  the  schemes  of  the  tri- 
bunes, he  carried  his  measures  more  by  means  of  the  respect 
universally  paid  to  him,  than  by  exertions  of  authority.  Five 
consulships  administered  with  the  same  tenor  of  conduct,  and 
every  part  of  his  life "being.suited*  to  the  consular  dignity, 
attracted  to  his  person  almost  a  greater  degree  of  veneration 
than  was  paid  even  to  the  high  office  which  he  bore.   There 
was,  therefore,  no  mention  of  military  tribunes  in  this  con- 
sulate. 

Y.  R.  SIS.  ^'*  There  were  chosen,  to  succeed  them,  Marcus 
B.C.  4S9.  Fabius  Vebulanus  and  Postumius  JEbutius  Comi« 
cen.  These  consuls  were  emulous  of  the  high  renown,  which 
they  observed  their  predecessors  had  attained  by  their  ser- 
vices at  home  and  abroad,  that  year  having  been  rendered 
very  remarkable   among  all  the  neighbouring  states,  both 
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friends  and  enemies,  by  the  very  zealous  support  aflForded  to 
the  Ardeans  in  their  extreme  distress.    They  exerted  them- 
selves then  the  more  earnestly,  with  the  view  of  erasing  en- 
tirely %om  the  minds  of  men  the  infamy  of  the  former  sen- 
tence of  the  people  in  respect  gI  the  appiytpriaiion  of  the 
lands:   and  sought  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that 
whereas  the  Ardeans  had  by  intestine  war  been  reduced  to 
an  inconsiderable  number,  theretbrs  a  colony  should  be  con- 
ducted thither,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  Volscians. 
These  were  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  the  tables  exhi- 
bited to  public  view,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  tribunes  and 
commons  the  design  which  they  had  formed  of  rescinding 
the  salience.    But  diey  had  agreed  among  themselves,  to 
eBr<d  for  the  cplony  a  much  greater  number  of  Rutulians 
tban»of  Romans;  and  then,  that  no  other  land  should  be  dis- 
tributed,  but  that  which  had  been  frmidulcitfly  obtained  by 
the  infamous  sentence  of  the  people;  and  that  not  a  sod  of 
it  should  be  assigned  to  any  Roman  un^  every  one  of  the 
Rutuliaiia  should  have  received  his  share:  by  these  means 
the .  land  returned  to  the  Ardeaqs*    llie  'commissioner^  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  colony  to  Ardea,  were  Agrippa  Me- 
♦nenius,  Titus  Ckelius  Siculus,  and  Marcus   iCbutius  Elva; 
who,  in  the .  execution  of  their  very  unpopular  employment, 
having  given  offence  to  die  common^,  by  assigning  to  the 
allies  that  land  which  the  Roman  people  had  by  their  sen- 
tence pronounced  to  be  their  own;  and  not  being  much  fa- 
voured even  by  the  principal  patricians,  because  they  had 
shown  no  difference  to  the  influence  of  any  of  them,  were  by 
the  tribunes  cited  before  the  people,  to  answer  a  charge  of 
misconduct;  4>ut  they  evaded  all  vexatious  attacks,  by  en- 
rolling themselves  as  settlers,  gad  remaining  in  that  colony, 
which  would  ever  bear  testimony  to  their  justice  and  integ- 
rity. 

XII.  Tranquillity  continued  at  home  and  abroad  t.  R.  314. 
during  both  this  and  tie  following  year,  in  which  ^'  ^'  ^^^- 
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Caius  FuriuB  Paciloa^  and  Marcat  PapiMnis  Crasmt  were 
eoDSttU.    The  games  vowed  by  die  deccnmvi>  kl  pmttaiioe 
of  a  decree  of -die  le&ate,  oo  occaaioo  of  tbe  secenieii  of  die 
commoDB  from  tke  patriciaas  were  diis  yearptfforuifd,  Ao 
occasion  of  acditioB  was  sought  m  vain  by  Petilius;  who, 
though  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  commoiifl  a  second 
dme,  merely  <mt  of  peogjk's  rtKance  oft  the  streiigdi  of  his 
declaration*  which  was,  diat  the  consuls  sbonld  propose  so 
the  senate  a  distribution  of  knds  to  be  made  to  die  commoosi 
yet  he  was  neither  aUe  to  carry  tfak  point,  nor  when,  after 
a  great  struggle,  he  had  prevailed  so  far  as  that  the  stettte 
should  be  consulted,  wbedicr  it  was  their  pleasnre  tkat  con** 
sols  yhould  be  elected,  or  tribunes,  could  he  prevent  Im  at* 
der  for  the  election  of  consnk;  and  the  tribune  made  Una:* 
self  sCill  more  ridiculooa  by  thtraieaang  ta  hinder  a  levy  0f 
troops,  at  a  time  when,  all  dieir  neighbours  remaining  in 
quiet,  there  was  no  occasion  either  lor  t^ar  or  aary  prepsmh 
T.  R.  di5.  don  for  it*    This  tranquillity  was  succeeded  by  a 
B.  C.  437.  i^ygy  year,  wherdo  Proculus  Geganius  Macsrimis 
and  Lucius  Menenius  Lanatus  were  consuls;  a  year .  re« 
markable  for  a  variety  of  dangers  and  disasters;  for  sedi- 
tions, for  famine,  and  for  the  people  having  almost  bowed  • 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  government,  seduced  by 
allurements  of  largesses.    One  cslamity  diey  were  enempt 
from,  foreign  war:  had  this  aggravation  been  added  to  their 
condition,  the  aid  of  all  the  gods  could  scarcely  have'  pre- 
served them.    Their  misfortune  began  with  a  fiawine;  whe- 
ther owing  to  the  season  bemg  un&vourable  to  the  prodoc* 
tions  of  the  earth;  or,  from  more  attention  being  paid  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  city  and  the  assemblies  than  to  agricakure; 
for  both  causes  are  mentioned.    The  patridans  laid  die 
blame  on  the  idleness  of  die  commons:  the  tribunes  soase* 
times  on  the  evil  designs,  sometimes  On  the  negligenco  of 
the  consuls.    At  length  the  plebeians  prevailed,  the  senate 
giving  no  opposition,  that  Lucius  Minucius  should  be  creat* 
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ed  president  of  the  market,  who  proved,  in  the  course  of  that 
employment,  more  successful  in  guarding  the  public  liberty, 
than  in  the  immediate  business  of  his  own .  department;  al- 
though in  the  end,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  having  relieved 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  scarcity,  and  also  their  gratitude 
for  that  important  service.  He  first  proceeded  as  follows: 
Finding  little  addidon  to  the  markets  from  several  embas- 
sies which  he  sent,  by  land  and  sea,  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  except  that  some  com  was  brought,  though  in  no 
great  quantity,  from  Etruria,  he  had  recourse  to  the  expe« 
dient  of  dealing  out,  in  shares,  the  scanty  stock  of  provi- 
sions, at  the  same  time  compelling  all  to  discover  their  stores 
of  com,  and  to  sell  whatever  they  had  beyond  a  month'^  al- 
lowance. He  took  from  the  slaves  one  half  of  their  daily 
portion  of  food;  passed  censures  on  the  hoarders  of  com, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  rage  of  the  people.  So  strict  a 
scrutiny,  however,  served  rather  to  make  knowi\  the  great- 
ness of  the  scarcity,  than  to  remedy  it;  so  that  many  of  the 
commoners  abandoning  themselves  to  despair,  rather  than 
drag  on  their  lives  in  torment,  covered  their  heads,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 

XI n.  While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Spurius  Meeli- 
us,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary wealth  for  those  times,  engaged  in  a  plan,  which, 
though  useful  for  the  present,  was  pernicious  in  its  tenden- 
cy; and  was  in  fact  suggested  by  designs  still  more  perni- 
cious: for  having  by  means  of  his  connections  and  depen- 
dents bought  in  a  quantity  of  corn  from  Etruria  ('which  very 
proceeding,  I  suppose,  obstructed  the  endeavours  of  the 
magistrates  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,)  he  began  die 
practice,  of  bestowing  largesses  of  com;  and,  having  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  commons  by  this  munificence,  became  the 
object  of  general  attention*  Assuming  thence  a  degree  of 
consequence,   beyond  what   belonged  to  a  private  citizen, 

wherever  he  went,  he  drew  them  after  him  in  crowds;  and 
VOL.  I. —  X  X 
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they,  by  the  favour  which  they  expressed  towards  him,  en- 
couraged hin  to  look  up  to  the  consulship  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  success.  As  men's  desires  »re  never  satiated^ 
while  fortune  gives  room  to  hope  for  more,  he  began  to  aim 
at  higher  and  less  justifiable  objects.  And  since  even  the 
consulship  must  be  obtained  by  violent  efforts,  in  opposition 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  patricians,  and  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  contest  attended  with  such  difficulties  as  would  cos^  infi- 
nite labour  to  surmount,  he  directed  his  views  to  regal  pow« 
er.  The  election  of  consuls  drew  nigh;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  coming  on  before  his  schemes  were  sufficiently 
digested,  and  ripe  for  execution,  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing entirely  disconcerted.  To  the  consulship  was  elected, 
Titus  Qyintius  Cincinnatus  a  sixth  time,  a  man  not  at  all 

I 

T.  R.  316.  calculated  to  encourage  the  views  of  one  who  aim- 
B.  C.  436.  ^  atinnovationts:  his  colleague  was  Agrippa  Me- 
nenius,  sumamed  Lanatus*  Minucius,  too,  was  either  re- 
elected president  of  the  market,  or  was  originally  appointed 
for  an  unlimited  term,  as  long  as  occasion  should  requires 
for  there  is  nothing  certain  on  this  head,  only  that  his  name, 
as  president,  was  entered  in  the  linen  books  among  the 
other  magistrates  for  both  years.  This  Minucius  transact- 
ing, in  a  public  character^  the  same  kind  of  business  which 
MttUus  had  undertaken  in  a  private  capacity,  the  houses  of 
both  were  consequendy  frequented  by  the  same  sort  of 
people;  which  circumstance,  having  led  to  a  discovery. of 
the  designs  of  the  latter,  Minucius  laid  the  information  be- 
fore the  senate:  that  ^  arms  were  coUected  in  thfe  dwelling  of 
Mielius;  that  he  held  assemblies  in  his  house;  and  that  there 

* 

remained  not  a  doubt  of  his  having  formed  a  design  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  absolute  power:  that  the  time  for  the  execu. 
tion  of  that  design  was  not  yet  fixed,  but  every  other  parti- 
eular  had  been  settled:  that  tribunes  had  been  corrupted,  by 
bribes,  to  betray  the  public  liberty;  and  that  the  leaders  of 
the  multitude  had  their  several  parts  assigned  them.  That 
he  had  deferred  laying  this  matter  before  the  senate,  rather 
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longer  than  was  Consistent  with  safety,  lest  he  might  oflRer 
any  information  which  was  ill-grounded  or  uncertain."  On 
hearing  this,  the  principal  patricians  highly  blamed  the  con- 
suls of  the  former  year,  for  suffering  such  largesses,  and  such 
meetings  of  the  commons  in  a  private  house;  and  abo^  die 
new  ones  for  their  supineness,  while  the  president  of  the  mar* 
ket  reported  to  the  senate  an  affair  of  such  importance,  and 
which  it  was  the  duty  ot  a  consul  both  to  discover  and  to 
punish.  To  this  Quintius  replied,  that  ^^  it  was  unfair  to 
Mame  the  consuls,  who  being  tied  down  by  the  laws  concern- 
ing appeals,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  their  au- 
thority, had  not,  in  their  office,  the  ability,  however  much 
they  might  have  the  will,  to  inflict  condign  punishmmt  on 
such  atrocious  proceedings:  that  the  business  required  not  only 
a  man  of  resolution,  but  one  who  should  be  free  and  unshack- 
led by  the  fetters  of  those  laws:  that  therefore  he  would 
name  Lucius  Quintius  dictator:  in  him  would  be  found  a  spi- 
rit equal  to  so  great  a  power."  Every  one  expressed  his  ap- 
probation. Quintius  at  first  refused  the  office,  and  aaked 
them,  what  they  meant  by  exposing  him  in  the  extremity  of 
age  to  such  a  violent  contest.  On  which  they  all  joined  in 
asserting,  that  his  aged  breast  was  fraught  not  only  with  more 
wisdom,  but  with  more  fortitude  also,  than  was  to  be  found 
in  all  the  rest,  loading  him  with  deserved  praises,  while  the 
consul  persisted  in  his  intention:  so  that  at  length  Cincinnatus, 
after  praying  to  the  immortal  gods  that  his  declining  years 
might  not,  at  a  juncture  so  dangerous,  be  the  cause  of  detri- 
ment or  dishonour  to  the  commonwealth,  was  appointed  die* 
tator  by  the  consul,  and  he  then  named  Caius  Servilius  Ahala 
his  master  of  the  horse. 

XIV.  Next  day,  after  fixing  proper  guards,  the  dictator 
went  down  to  the  Forum,  the  whole  attention  of  the  com- 
mons being  turned  towards  him  by  the  surprise  and  novelty 
of  the  affair;  and  whilst  the  partizans  of  Mselius,  and  also 
himself,  perceived  that  the  power  oftUshigh  authority  was 
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aimed  againtt  them;  others,  who  were  igftorant  of  their  de- 
signs, were  wh<dly  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  tumult,  what 
sudden  war,  required  either  the  majesty  of  a  dictator,  or  the 
appointment  of  Quintius,.  after  his  eightieth  year,  to  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  master  of  the  horse,  by  order 
of  the  dictator,  then  came  to  Mselius,  and  said  to  hini,  ^^  the 
dictator  calls  you.''  Struck  with  apprehension,  he  ^ked  the 
reason,  and  was  informed  by  ServiUus,  that  he  must  stand  a 
trial,  and  acquit  himself  of  a  charge  made  against  him  in  the 
senate  by  Minucius.  Mselius  then  drew  back  ihto  the  band 
of  his  associates;  and,  at  first,  cautiously  looking  round,  at- 
tempted to  skulk  away;  and  when,  at  length,  a  Serjeant,  by 
order  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  laid  hold  on  him,  he  was 
rescued  by  the  by-standers,  and  betook  himself  to  flight,  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  the  commons  of  Rome;  affirming 
that  he  was  persecuted  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  patricians,  for 
having  acted  with  kindness  toward  the  people;  and  beseech- 
ing  them  to  assist  him  in  this  extremity  of  danger,  and  not 
to  suffer  Him  to  be  murdered  before  their  eyes.  Whilst  he 
exclaimed  in  this  manner,  Ahala  Servilius  overtook  and  slew 
him,  and  besmeared  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wounds,  and  surrounded  by  a  band  of  young  patricians, 
carried  back  an  account  to  the  dictator,  that  Mselius,  on 
being  summoned  to  attend  him,  had  driven  back  the  serjeant, 
"and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  multitude  to  violence,  for 
which  he  had  received  condign  punishment.  ^*  I  applaud," 
said  the  dictator,  ^^  your  meritorious  conduct;  Caius  Ser- 
vilius, you  have,  preserved  the  commonwealth." 

XV.  He  then  ordered  the  multitude,  who,  not  knowing 
what  judgment  to  form  of  the  deed,  were  in  violent  agita- 
tion, to  be  called  to  an  assembly;  there  he  publicly  declared, 
that  ^^  MeeliuB  had  been  legally  put  to  death,  even^supposing 
him  to  have  been  innocent  of  the  crime  of  aspiring  at  regal 
power,  for  having  refused  to  attend  the  dictator,  when  sum- 
moned by  the  master  of  the  horse.    That  he  himself  had 


•  « 
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resolved  to  examine  into  the  charge;  and  that,  when  the  trial 
should  have  been  finished,  Melius  would  have   met  such 
treatment  as  his  cause  merited:  but  when,  he  attempted  by 
force  to  elude  a  legal  decision,  force  was  employed  to  stop 
his  proceedings.  *  Nor  would  it  have  been  proper  to  treat 
him  as  a  citizen,  for  though  bom  in  a  free  state,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  laws   divine  and  human,  in  a  city  from 
which  he  knew  that  kings  had  been  expelled;  and  that  in 
the  same  year  the  offspring  of  the  king's  sister,  and  the  sons 
of  the  consul  the  deliverer  of  his  countr}%  on  discovery  of 
their  engaging  in  a  plot  for  re-admitting  the  kings  into  the 
city,  where  by  their  father  publicly  beheaded;  from  which, 
Collatinus  Tarquinius,  consul,  was   ordered,  through  the 
general  detestation  of  the  name,  after  resigning  his  office, 
to  retire  into  exile;  in  which  3purius  Cassius  was,  several 
years  after,  capitally  punished,  for  having  formed  a  design 
of  assuming  the  sovereignty;  in  which,  not  long  ago,  the 
decemvirs,  on  account  of  their  regal   tyranny,  had    been 
punished  with  confiscations,  exile,  and  death;  in  that  ver^ 
city  Spurius  Melius  had  conceived  hopes  of  possessing  him- 
,   self  of  regal  power.     And  who  was  this  man?    Although  fto 
nobility,  no  honours,  no  merits,  could  open  to  any  man  the 
way  to  tyranny;  yet  still  the  Claudii  and  Cassii,  when  they 
raised   their  views   to  an    uplawful  height,  were  elated  by 
consulships,  by  decemvirates,  by  honours  conferred  on  them- 
selves  and  their  ancestors,  and  by  the  splendor   of  their 
families.     But  Spurius  Melius,  to  whom  a  plebeian  tribune* 
ship  shduld  hav^  been  an  object  rather  of  wishes,  than  of 
hope,  a  wealthy  corn-merchant,  had  conceived  the  design  of 
purchasing  the  liberty  of  his  countrymen,  for  a  few  measures 
of  com;  had  supposed,  that  a  people  victorious  over  all  their 
neighbours,  could  be  inveigled  into  slavery  by  being  supplied 
with  a  little  food.     A  person,  whose  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  senator,  the  state  could  have  hardly  digested,  they  were 
patiently  to  endure  as  king,  possessing  the  ensigns  and  the 
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'  authmty  of  Romulus  their  founder,  who  had  descended 
from,  and  returned  to  the  gods.  This  must  be  deemed  not 
more  -criminal  than  it  was  monstrous:  nor  was  it  sufficiently 
expiated  by  his  blood;  it  was  farther  necessary  that  the  roo^ 
the  wallsi  within  which  such  a  desperate  design  had  been 
conceived,  should  be  levelled  to  the  ground;  and  that  his 
elFects  should  be  confiscated,  being  contaminated  by  the  in* 
tention  of  making  them  the  price  of  the  people's  liber^^;  and 
that  therefore  he  directed  the  quiestors  to  sell  ^hose  effects^ 
and  deposit  the  produce  in  the  public  treasury." 

XVI.  He  then  ordered  his  house  to  be  immediately  razed, 
and  that  the  vacant  space  should  remain  as  a  monument  of 
the  suppression  of  that  abominable  enterprize.    This  was 
called  ^quimelitfm.    Lucius  Minucius  was  lionoured  with 
a  present  of  an  ox,*  with  its  horns  gilded,  and  a  statue,  on 
the  outside  of  the  gate  Trigemina;  and  this  with  the  appro- 
bation  of  the  commons,  for  lit  distributed  among  them  the 
com  collected  by  Melius,  at  the  rate  of  an  at  for  each  peck. 
In  some  authors,  I  find,  that  this  Minucius  had  changed 
sides  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons,  and  that  having 
l)een  chosen  by  the  plebeian  tribunes,  as  an  eleventh  member 
of  their  body,  he  quieted  the  commotipn  which  arose  on  the 
death  of  Mselius»    But  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  the  patri- 
cians suffered  the  number  of  tribunes  to  be '  augmented,  or 
that  the  precedent,  should  have  been  introduced  particularly 
in  regard  of  a  man  of  their  own  order;  or  that  tV^e  commons 
did  not  afterwards  maintain,  or  even  attempt  to  maintain,  a 
privilege  once  conceded  to  them.  But  what  above  all:  evinces 
the  falsehood  of  that  inscripuon  on  his  statue,  is,  that,  a  few 
years  before  this,  provision  had  been  made  by  a  law,  that  the 
tribunes  should  not  have  power  to  assume  colleagues  in  their 
office.     Of  the  college  of  tribunes  Quintus  Cascilius,  Quin- 
tus  Junius,  and  Sextus  Titinius  had  neither  been  concerned  in 
the  law  for  conferring  honours  (Ni  Minucius,  nor  did  they 
cease  to  throw  out  censures  in  presence  of  the  people,  at  one 
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time  on  Minucius,  at  another  on  ServUtas;  and  toxomplain 
of  the  Immerited  death  of  Mslius.  By  such  methods  they 
accompUahed  their  {mq>ose  so  far  as  to  procure  an  ordjpr, 
that' milttaiy  tribunes  should  be  elected  instead  of  consuls} 
not  dottbttng,  but  in  thefiUing  up  of  six  places,  for  so  many 
were  then  allowed  to  be  elected,  some  plebeians,  who  should 
pn>fes8  a  resolution  ta  revenge  the  death  of  Melius,  would 
be  appointed  among  the  rest.  The  commons,  though  kept' 
in  cootinuid  agitation  during  that  year,  from  many  and  va« 
nous  causes,  elected  three  tribunes  only,  with  consular  power, 
and  even  chose  among  these  Lucius  Quintius  the  son  of  Cin- 
cinnatos,  whose  conduct  in  the  dictatorship  those  men  wish* 
ed  to  render  odious,  and  thence  to  gain  occasion  of  new  dis- 
turbances* Prior  to  Quintius,  Maniercus  iBmilius  was  voted 
in,  a  man  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  merit:  in  the  third 
place,  they  elected  Lucius  Icilius. 

XVII.  While  these  were  in  office,  Fidens,  a  Ro*  t.  r.  sn. 
toan  col<Aiy»  revolted  to'  the  Veientians,  whose  king 
was  Lars  Tolumnius.  To  their  revolt  a  more  heinous  crime 
was  added;  for,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  Tdlumnius,  they 
put  to  death  Caius  Fokinius,  Cloelius  Tullus,  Spurius  Ancius, 
and  Lucius  Roscius,  Roman  ambassadors,  who  came  to  in- 
quire  into  the  reasons  of  this  change  of  conduct.  Some  palliate 
the  guilt  of  the  king,  alleging,  that  an  ambiguous  expression 
of  his,  on  a  successful  throw  at  dice,  being  misapprehended  by 
the  Fidenatians,  as  an  order  for  their  execution,  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  ambassadors.  But  this  seems  an  incredible  tale; 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  thoughts  of  Tolumnius 
would  be  so  intently  employed  upon  his  game,  that  he  should 
be  regardless  of  a  circumstance  of  so  much  consequence,  as 
the  arrival  of  his  new  allies,  the  Fidenatians,  and  who,  if 
this  be  admitted,  must  have  come  to  consult  "him  upon  the 
perpetration  of  a  murder,  which  would  violate  all  the'  laws 
of  nations;  or  that,  in  such  an  afiair,  he  should  feel  no  coni- 
punction.     It  is  much  more  probable,  that  his  view  was  to 
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involve  them  in  such  guilt,  as  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliatioa  with  the  Romans.  Statues  of  the  ambassaddh^  slain 
at  Pidence  were  erected  near  the  rostrum,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. A  desperate  struggle  was  now  to  be  expected  with 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians;  as,  besides  the  circumstance 
of  their  situation,  contiguous  to  the  frontiers,  they  had  stained 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  aa  action  so  abominable. 
The  commons,  therefore,  and  their  tribunes,  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  general  welfare,  and  suffering 
other  matters  to  pass  in  quiet,  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
election  of  consuls,  who  were  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus  a 
third  time,  and  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas,  so  called,  I  suppose, 
T.  E.  318.  from  his  services  4n  the  succeeding  war.  For  he  was 
B.  C.  434.  ^Y^^  £^^  ^Y^^  engaged  in  battle  with  the  king  of  the 

Veientians  on 'this  side  of  the  Anio,  in  which  he  h^d  the  ad- 
vantage; but  he  gained  not  an  unbloody  victory,  so  that  peo- 
ple's grief  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen  exceeded*  their 
joy  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy;  and  the  senate,  as  in  a  case 
particularly  alarming,  ordered  Mamercus  jEmilius  to  be 
named  dictator.  He  chose  his  master  :of  the  horse  from 
among  bis  coUeagues  of  the  former  year,  in  the  office  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  Lucius  Quintius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  a  young  man  worthy  of  the  father  from  whom  he 
sprung*  To  the  troops  levied  by  the  consuk,  were  added 
many  veteran  centurions,  skilled  in  the  business  of  war,  and 
the  number  of  men  lost  in  the  last  battle  was  replaced.  The 
dictator  ordered  Quintius  Capitolinus  and"  Marcus  Fabius 
Vibulaous  to  attend  him  in  quality  of  lieutenant-generaL 
The  appointment  of  a  magistrate  with  extraordinary  power, 
and  the  character  of  the  person  appointed  being  fully  suited 
to  those  powers,  both  together  so  affected  the  enemy,  that 
they  withdrew  from  the  Roman  territory  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Anio:  and  continuing  to  retreat,. took  possession  of  the 
hills  between  Fidene  and  the  Anio.  Nor  did  they  descend 
into  the  plains,  until  the  legions  of  the  Faliscians  came  to 
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their  aid:  then,  indeed,  the  camp  of  the  Etrurians  was  pitch- 
ed under  the  walls  of  Fidente.  The  Roman  dictator  took 
his  post  at  a  little  distance  from  thence,  at  the  conflux  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers,  drawing  lines  across  froin 
one  to  the  other,  where  the  length  of  ground  between  diem 
was  not  greater  than-  he  was  able  to  fortify.  On  the  day 
following,  he  led  out  his  forces,  prepared  for  battle. 

XVIII.  Among  the  enemy  there  were  various  opinions. 
The  Faliscians,  finding  it  very  distressing  to  carry  on  war  at 
such  a  distance  from  home,  and  being  full  of  confidence  in 
their  own  prowess,  were  urgent  for  fighting.  The  Veien- 
ttans  and  Fidenatians  foresaw  greater  advantages  in  protract* 
ing  the  war.  Tolumnius,  although  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
trymen was  more  agreeable  to  his  own  sentiments,  yet  fear- 
ing 4est,the  Faliscians  should  grow  weary  of  a  distant  war, 
gave  i&otice  that  he  would  fight  on  the  following  day.  This, 
however,  being  still  deferred,  added  to  the  confidence  of  the 
dictator  and  the  Romans;  so  that  the  soldiers,  openly  threat- 
ening  that  they  would  assault  the  camp  and  4be  city,  if  the 
enemy  did  not  come  to  an  engagement,  both  armies  nuirched 
forth  into  the  middle  of  a  plain  which  lay  between  the  two 
camps.  The  Veientians,  being  superior  in  numbers,  sent  a 
party  round  behind  the  mountains,  who  were  to  attack  the 
Roman  camp  during  the  heat  of  the  batde.  The  army  of  the 
three  states  was  drawn  up4n  such  a  inanner,  that  the  Veien- 
tians formed  the  right  wing,  the  Faliscians  the  left,  and  the 
Fidenatians  th^  centre.  The  dicutor  charged  on  the  right 
wing  against  the  Faliscians;  Quintius  Capitolinus  on  the  left 
against  the  Veientians;  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  with  the 
cavalry,  advanced  in  the  centre.  For  a  short  time  all  was 
silence  and  quiet;  the  Etrurians  being  resolved  not  to  engage 
unless  they  were  compelled,  and  the  dictator  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  Roman  fort  in  the  rear,  until  a  signal  which 
had  been  concerted  should  be  raised  by  the  augurs,  as  soon 
.  VOL.  1.— Y  y 
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as  the  birds  gave  a  favourable  omicn:  oo  ptrceiving  wluch,  he 
ordered  the  cavaby  first  to  charge  the  enemy  with  av.loud 
shout:  the  line  of  infimtry  following^  began  tikt  conflict  with 
great  fuiy.  The  Etrurian  legions  could  not  in  any  quarter 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  Romans,  The  cavalry  made  iht 
greatest  resistance;  but  the  king  himself,  distinguished  in 
valour  far  beyond  even  these,  by  frequent  charges  on  the 
Romans,  while  they  were  pursuing  in  disorder,  in  all  parts 
of  the  field,  prolonged  the  contest. 

XIX.  There  was  at  that  time  among  the  Roman  cavalry, 
a  military  tribune  called  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus,  remarka- 
ble for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  as  well  as  for 
his  spirit  and  bodily  strength,  and  for  attention  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  family,  which  having  descended  to  him  with 
great  degree  of  lustre,  he  conveyed  to  His  posterity  wkh  a 
large  increase,  and  with  additional  splendor.  Perceiving 
that  wherever  Tolumnius  directed  hb  course,  the  troops  of 
Roman  cavalry  shrunk  from  his  charge,  and  knowing  him  by 
his  royal  apparel,  as  he  flew  through  every  part  of  the  army, 
he  cried  out,  ^^  Is  this,  he  who  breaks  the  bands  of  human 
society,  and  violates  the  law  of  nations?  This  Victim  will  I 
quickly  slay,  provided  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  any 
thing  should  remain  sacred  on  earth,  and  will  offer  him  to 
the  manes  of  the  ambassadors.^  With  these  words,  he  clap- 
ped spurs  to  his  horse,  and  with  his  spear  presented,  rushed 
against  him.  Having  unhorsed  him*  with  a  stroke,  and  press- 
ing him  down  with  his  spear,  he  instantly  sprung  down  on 
the  ground;  where,  as  the  king  attempted  to  rise,  he  struck 
him  back  with  the  boss  of  his  shield,  and  with  repeated 
thrusts  pinned  him  to  the  earth.  He  then  stripped  <^  the 
spoils  from  the  lifeless  body,  and  having  cut  oflp  the  head, 
and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  of  his  spear  as -a  trophy 
of  the  victory,  he  put  the  enemy  to  rout,  through  the  dismay 
which  struck  them  on  the  death  of  their  king.  T'heir  body 
of  cavalry  likewise,  which  alone  had  kept  the  victory  in  sus- 
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pense,  was  defeated  with  the  rest.  JThe  dictator  pursued 
close  on  the  flying  legions,  snd  drove  them  to  their  camp 
with  great  slaughter.  The  greater  nunUier  of  the  Fidentians, 
through  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  made  their  escape 
into  the  -mountahis.  Cossus,  having  crossed  the  Tiber  with 
the  cavalry,  brought  to  the  city  an  immense  booty,  from  the 
lands  of  the  Veientians.  During  this  battle,  there  was  an- 
.other  fight  at  the  Roman  camp,  against  the  party  which  To- 
lumnius,  as  was  mentioned  aboy.e,  had  sent  against  it:  Fa- 
bius  Vibulanus,  manning  the  Rampart  all  round,  stood  at 
first  on  the  defensive;  then,  when  the  enemy  wpvc  earnestly 
engaged  against  the  rampart^  saUying  out  with  the  veterans 
from  the  principal  gate  on  the  right,  he  made  a  sudden  at* 
tack  on  them,  which  struck  such  terror,  that  though  the 
slaughter  was  less,  they  being,  fewer  in  number,  yet  the  rout 
wai^  not  less  disorderly  than  that  of  their  grand  army. 

XX.  Crowned  with  success  in  every  quarter,  the  dictator, 
in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of.  the  senate  and  an  order  of  the 
people,  returned  into  the  city  in  triumph*  .By  far  the  most 
disthiguished  object  in  this  procession  was  Cossus,  carrying 
the  spolia  opima  (grand  spoils)  of  the  king  whom  he  had 
slain,  while  the  soldiers  chanted  their  uncouth  verses,  extol- 
ling him  as  equal  to  Romulus.  With  the  usual  form  of  de- 
dication he  presented  and  hung  up  the  spoils  -in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  near  to  those  dedicated  by  Romulus, 
and  first  denominated  opima,  which  w^re  the  only  ones  then 
existing.  He  drew  off  the  people's  attention  from  the  cha- 
riot  of  the  dictator  to  himself,  and  enjoyed  almost  solely  the 
honour  of  that  day's  solemnity.  THe  former,  by  order  of  the 
people*  deposited  in  the  cajHtol,  as  an  offering  to  Jupiter,  a 
golden  crown  of  a  pound  weight,  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lie.  Following  all  the  Roman  authors,  I  have  represented 
Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus,  as  a  military  tribune,  when  he  car- 
ried the  second  spolia  opima  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fe- 
retrius: but,  besides  that  those  spoils  only  are  properly  deem- 
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ed  opio^a,  which  on«  general  has  taken  from  another,  and 
we  know  no  general  but  the  person  under  whose  ausfuces  the 
war  is  carried  on,  the  inscription  itself^  written  on  the  spoik 
proves  against  both  them  and  myself,  that  Cossus  was  con- 
sul when  he  took  them.  Having  once  heard  Augustus  Caesar 
the  founder  or  restorer  of  all  our  temples,  on  entering  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which  from  a  ruin  he  had  re- 
built, aver,  that  he.  himself  had  read  the  said  inscription  on 
the  linen  breast- plate,  I  thought  it  would  be  next  to  sacrilege, 
to  rob  Cossus  of  such  a  testimony  respecting  his  spoils,  as 
that  of  Cwsar,  to  whom  the  temple  itself  owed  its  renovation* 
Whether  the  mistake  is  chargeable  on  the  very  ancient  an- 
nals and  the  books  of  the  magistrates,  written  on  linen  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Moneta,  and  continually  cited  aa 
authority  by  Licinius  Macer,  which  have  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus,  con^,  with  Titus  Quintius    Penius,  in  the  ninth 
year  after  this,  every  one  may  form  his  own  judgment;  For» 
that  so  celebrated  a  battle  could  not  be  transferred  to  that  year, 
there  is  this  farther  proof:  that  for  three  years  before  and 
after  the  consulship  of  Aulus  Cornelius,  thefe  was  an  al- 
most entire  cessation  from  war  on  account  of  a  pestilence, 
and  a  scarcity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  so  that  several  an- 
nals, as  if  they  had  no  other  transactions  but  those  of  mourn- 
ing to  relate,  mention  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  the 
consuls.     Cossus,  indeed,  is  mentioned  as  military  tribune, 
with  consular  power,  in  the  third  year  before  his  consulate; 
and  in  the  same  year  as  master  of  the  horse,  in  which  post 
he  fought  another  remarkable  battle  with  cavalry.    In  re- 
spect to  this    there  is   room   for   conjecture:  but   in   my 
opinion,  surmises  are  not  to  be  brought  in  support  of  any 
matter  whatsoever;  when  the  person  concerned  in  the  fi^t, 
on  placing  the  recent  spoils  in  die  sacred  repository,  and 
having  in  a  manner  before  his  eyes  Jupiter,  to  whom  they 
were  consecrated,  and  Romulus,  as  witnesses;  and,  as  would 
be  the  case  in  falsifying  the  inscription,  who  were  not  to  be 
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treated  with  contempt,  entitled  himself  Aulus  Comeliua  Co«- 
8US,  consuL 

XXI.  During  the  next  year,  wherein  Marcus  Cor-y.  r.  $19. 
aelius  Malugihensis  and  Lucius  Papirius  Crassus  B.  C.  4ss* 
were  consuls,  armies  were  led  into  the  territories  of  the  Vei- 
entians  and  of  the  Faliscians,  and  numbers  of  men  and  cattle 
were  carried  off  as  spoil,  but  the  enemy  did  not  show  them- 
selves, nor  give  any  opportunity  of  fighting.  However,  no 
attempt  was  made  on  their  towns,  the  people  at  Rome  being 
attacked  by  a  pestilential  disorder.  Endeavours  were  also 
used  at  home*to  excite  disturbances,  but  without  effect,  by 
Spurius  Mslius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  who,  imagining  that,  by 
the  popularity  of  his  name,  he  should  be  able  to  raise  some 
commotion,  had  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Minuciu3; 
and  ako  proposed  a  law  for  confiscating  the  effects  of  Servi^ 
lius  Ahala,  alleging  that  Melius  had  been  insidiously  crush- 
ed under -false  charges  by  Minucius;  and  objecting  to  Servi- 
lius  his  having  put  to  death  a  citizen  who  was  under  no'  le- 
gal sentence.  These  charges,  however,  when  canvassed  be- 
f(M>e  the  people.  Were  found  entitled  to  as  little  credit  and  at- 
tention as  the  promoter  of  them.  But  they  found  greater 
cause  for  anxiety  in  the  increasing  violence  of  the  pestilence, 
attended  with  other  alarming  occurrences  and  prodigies;  par- 
ticularly in  tKe  accounts  which  were  received,  of  many  houses 
in  the  country  being  thrown  idown  by  frequent  earthquakes. 
A  general  supplication  to  the  gods  was  therefore  performed  by 
the  people,  who  repeated  it  in  form  after  the  decemvirs.*  The 
disorder  increasing  during  the  following  year,  in  which  Caius 
Julius  a  second  time,  and  Lucius  Virginius  were  ^  j^  ^^^ 
consuls,  occasioned  such  dreadful  apprehensions  of  B.  C.  432. 
total  desolation,  both  in  the  city  and  the  country,  that  not 

*  In  ths  perfomiance  of  such  rites,  the  slightest  mistake  of  a  word  or 
syllable  was  deemed  highly  inauspicious;  to  prevent  which,  the  regular 
Ibrm  of  words  was  pronounced  by  a  priesi!,  and  repeated  after  him  by 
the  persons  officiating, 


r^ 
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Qnly  an  entire  stop  was  put  to  predatory  excursions  from  die 
Roman  territories,  but  every  thought  of  offensive  operations 
laid  aside  both  by  patricians  and  commons.  The  Fidenatians, 
who  had  dt  first  shut  themselves  up  within  their  towns  or 
forts,  or  among  the  mountains,  now  ventured  to  come  down 
into  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  and  commit  depredations. 
Then  the  army  of  the  Veientians  being  called'  to  their  aid, 
(For  the  Faliscians  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  the 
calamities  of  the  Romans,  or  the  intreaties  of  their  allies,  to 
renew  hostilitiesO  the  two  nations  crossed  the  Anio,  and  dis- 
played their  ensigns  at  a  litde  distance  from  the  CoUine  gate. 
This  occasioned  great  consternation  as  well  in  the  city  as  in 
the  country.  The  consul  Julius  drew  up  the  troops  on  the 
rampart  and  the  walls,  whilst  Virginius  held  a  consultation 
of  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.  Here  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  create  for  dictator  Quintus  Servilius,  to  whom  some 
gave  the  surname  of  Priscus,  others  that  of  6tructus«  Vir« 
ginius  delayed  no  longer  than  till  he  .had  conferred  with  his 
colleague,  and  having  obtained  his  consent,  named  the  dicta- 
tor that  night.  He  appointed  Postumius  iEbutius  £lva  his 
master  of  tiie  horse. 

XXII.  The  dictator  issued  an  order  that  all  should  apj 
pear  at  the  first  light,  outside  the  Colline  gate;  and  tiiat  the 
ensigns  from  the  treasury  should  be  brought  t^him.  Every 
one,  whose  strength  enabled  him  to  carry  arms,  attended  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  mean-time,  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the 
higher  grounds:  thither  the  dictator  followed,  and  coming 
to  a  general  engagement  near  Nomentum^  defeated  the  £tru« 
rian  legions,  drove  them  from  thence  into  the  city  of  Fide- 
ne,  and  inclosed  them  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  But 
neither  could  the  city  be  taken  by  storm,  by  reason  of  its 
high  situation  and  tiie  strength  of  its  works,  nor  could  a 
blockade  turn  to  any  efiect,  because  they  had  such  abtmdant 
stores  of  corn  laid  up  in  their  magazines,  as  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  necessary  consumption.     The  dictator,  there- 
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fore^  having  no  hopes,  either  of  taking  the  place  by  assault, 
or  of  reducing  it  to  a  surrender^  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  same,  resolved  to  carry  a  mine  into  the*  citadel,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city;  which,  being  the  best  secured 
by  its  natural  strength,  was  the  least  attended  to.  He  carried 
on  his  approaches  to  the  walls,  in  the  parts  most  distant  from 
this;  and,  having  formed  his  troops  into  four  divisions,  who 
were  to  relieve  each  other  successively  in  the  action,  by  con- 
tinuing the  fight  night  and  day,  without  intermission,  he  so 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  they  never  perceiv- 
ed the  work  which  was  carrying  on  until,  a  way  being  dug 
from  the  camp  through  the  mountain,  a  passage  was  opened 
up  into  the  citadel,  and  the  Etrurians,  whose  thoughts  were 
diverted  from  their  real  danger  by  false  alarms,  discovered, 
from  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  over  their  heads,*  that  their 
city  was  taken.  In  this  year  the  censors,  Caius  Furius  Pa- 
cilus  and  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus,  pronounced  that  the 
undertakers  had  fulfiUed  their  contract  for  finishing^the  court- 
house* in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  the  survey  of  ihe  people 
was  performed  there  for  the  first  time. 

XXIII.  I  find,  in  Licinius  Macer,  the  same  con-  y  j^  ^^^ 
suls  re-elected  for  the  following  year:  yet  Valerius  B.  C.  43i. 
Quintius  and  Quintus  Tubeto  mention  Marcus  Manlius  and 
Quintus  Sulpicius  as  consuls.  In  support  of  representations 
so  widely  diflerent,  both  Tubero  $aid  Macer  cite  the  linen 
books  as  their  authority:  but  neither  of  them  deny  the  re 
cord  of  ancient  writers,  who  maintain  that  there  were  milita- 
ry tribunes  in  that  year.  Lucinius  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
linen  books  ought  to  be  implicitly  followed.  Tubero  cani^ot 
determine  positively  on  either  side.  But  this  is  •  p^int 
which,  among  others,  involved  in  obscurity  1)y  length  of  time, 
must  be  left  unsettled.    The  capture  of  Fidenae  spread  great 

*  VU\a  pMiea.    ft  was  destined  to  public  uses,  such  as  boldinff  the 
rHuui  or  surrej  of  the  people,  the  reception  of  ambassadon,  kc. 
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alarm  in  Etruria;  for  not  the  Veientians  only  were  terrified 
with  apprehensions  of  similar  ruin,  but  the  Faliscians  also, 
conscious  of  having  commenced  the  war  in  conjunction  with 
theip,  although  they  had  not  joined  them  in  the  renewing  of 
hostilities.  Those  two  nations  therefore,  having  sent  am- 
bassadors to  all  the  twelve  states^  and  procured  an  order  for 
fk  general  meeting  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  the  senate,  ap* 
prehensive  of  a  powerful  attack  from  that  quarts,  ordered 
Mamercus  iBmilius  to  be  a  second  time  appointed  dictator. 
He  named  Aulus  Postumius  Tubertus  master  of  the  horse, 
making  more  powerful  preparations  for  this  campaign  than 
for  the  last,  in  proportion  as  the  danger  was  greater  from 
the  whole  body  of  £traria,  than  it  had  been  from  two  of  its 
states. 

XXIV.  That  business  ended  more  quietly  than  could  have 
been  expected.     For   accounts  were  received  from  some 
itinerant  traders,  that  the  Veientians  had  met  with  a  refusal 
of  aid,  and  had  been  desired  to  prosecute  with  their  own 
strength,  a  war  in  which  they  had  engaged  on  their  own  se- 
parate views,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  others  to  partake 
in  their  distresses,  to  whom  they  had  imparted  no  share  of 
their  prospects,  when  they  were  favourable.     The  dictator, 
thus  robbed  of  the  harvest  of  glory  which  he  expected  to 
have  reaped  from  military  affairs,  in  order  that  his  appointment 
might  not  be  altogether  without  effect,  conceived  a  desire  of 
performing  some  exploit  in  the  civil  line  of  business,  and 
which  should  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  dictatorship.  He 
undertook  therefore  to  limit  the  censorship;  either  judging 
its  powers  excessive,  or  disapproving  of  their  duration  more 
tha^  oU  their  extent.     In  pursuance  of  this  design,  having 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  told  them,  that, 
^^  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the  establishing  of  Se- 
curity on  every  side,  the  immortal  gods  had  taken  the  ad- 
ministration on  themselves.     That  as  to  what  was  fitting  to 
be  done  within  the  walls  he  would  zealously  maintain  the 
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liberty  of  the  Roman  people:  now  there  was  no  method  of 
guarding  it  so  effectual^  as  the  taking  care  that  offices  of 
great  power  should  not  be  of  long  continuance^  and  that 
those,  whose  jurisdiction  could  not  be  limited,  should  be 
limited  in  point  of  duration:— that  while  other  magistracies 
were  annual,  the  censorship  was  of  five  years  continuance; 
and  it  was  grievous  to  people  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
their  actions  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  same  persons  for 
such  a  number  of  years:  he  would  therefore  propose  a  law, 
that  the  censorship  should  not  last  longer  than  a  year  and  a 
half  Next  day,  the  law  was  passed,  and  with  the  univer* 
sal  approbation  of  the  people.  He  then  said,  ^^  To  convince 
you  by  my  conduct,  Romans,  how  much  I  disapprove  of 
long  continuance  in  office,  I  here  resign  the  dictatorship." 
Having  thus  put  an  end  to  one  office,  and  limits  to  another, 
he  was,  upon  his  resignation,  escorted  by  the  people  to  his 
bouse  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  a£Fec- 
tion.  The  censors,  highly  offended  at  his  having  imposed 
a  restriction  on  a  public  office  of  the  Roman  state,  <legra« 
ded  Mamercus  into  a  lower  tribe,*  and,  increasing  his  taxes 
eight-fold,  disfranchised  him.j    We  are  told,  that  he  bore 

*  The  dmsion  of  the  people  into  tribes,  made  by  Romulus,  regarded  the 
stock,  or  origin,  of  the  constituent  members;  the  subsequent  one,  bj  Ser- 
Tius,  was  merely  local,  and  a  tribe  then  signified  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  space  of  ground  with  its  inhabitants:  but  as  the  tribes  increased  in 
number,  whicl^  they  did  at  last  to  thirty-fi?e,  this  kind  of  division  was  set 
aside,  and  a  tribe  became,  not  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  fraternity  of 
citisens,  connected  by  a  participation  in  the  common  rights  of  the  tribe, 
without  any  reference  to  their  places  of  residence.  The  rustic  tribes 
were  always  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  city  tribes,  because  the 
business  of  agriculture  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  because  the 
lowest  of  the  people  were  enrolled  in  the  latter.  The  difference  of  rank, 
among  the  rustic  tribes,  depended,  partly  on  their  antiquity,  and,  partly, 
on  the  number  of  illustrious  fomilies  contained  in  each.  In  many  cases, 
the  tril]|^  took  their  names  from  some  of  those  distinguished  families. 

4  JErariumfacere,  signifies  to  strip  a  person  of  all  the  privileges  of  a 

VOL.  I.«^Z  Z 
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this  treatment  with  great  magnanimity,  regarding  the  cause 
of  the  disgrace  rather  than  the  disgrace  itself:  and  that  the 
principal  patricians,  though  they  had  been  averse  from  a 
diminution  of  the  privileges  of  the  censorship,  were,  never- 
theless, highly  displeased  at  this  instance  of  harsh  severity 
in  the  censors;  every  one  perceiving,  that  he  must  be  oftener 
and  for  a  longer  time  subject  to  others  in  the  office  of  cen- 
sor, than  he  could  hold  the  office  himself.  The  people's  in- 
dignation certainly  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  no  other  in- 
fluence than  that  of  Mamercus  himself  could  have  deterred 
them  from  offering  violence  to  the  censors. 
Y  R.  322.  XXV.  The  plebeian  tribunes,  by  constantly  ha- 
B.  C.  430.  ranguing  the  people  against  the  election  of  consuls, 
prevailed  at  last,  after  bringing  the  aifair  almost  to  an  in- 
terregnum, that  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power, 
should  be  elected.  In  the  prize  of  victory  which  they  aimed 
at,  the  procuring  a  plebeian  to  be  elected,  they  were  entirely 
disappointed.  The  persons  chosen  were  all  patricians,  Mar- 
cus, Fabius  Vibulanus,  Marcus  Foslius,  and  Lucius  Sergius 
Fidenas.  During  that  year,  the  pestilence  kepi  other  mat- 
ters quiet.  For  the  restoration  of  health  to  the  people,  a 
temple  was  vowed  to  Apollo,  and  the  decemvirs,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  books,  performed  many  rites  for  the  purpose  of 
appeabing  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  averting  the  pestilence. 
The  mortality,  notwithstanding,  was  great  among  men  and 
cattle,  both  in  the  city  and  the  country.  Dreading  a  famine, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  husbandmen,  they  sent 
for  com  to  Etruria,  and  the  Pomptine  district,  to  Cumee, 
and  at  last  to  Sicily  also.  No  mention  was  made  of  electing 
y.  R.  323.  consuls.  Military  tribunes  with  consular  power 
B.  C  429.  were  appointed,  all  patricians,  Lucius  Pinarius 
Mamercinus,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUinus,  and  Spurius  Postu- 
mius  Albus.     In  this  year,  the  violence  of  the  disorder  aba- 

citizen,  on  which  he  became  dvi*  carariusy  a  citizen  so  far  only  as  he  pai^ 
taxes. 
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ted,  nor  were  tliere  any  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  of  com, 
care  having  been  taken  to  provide  against  it.  Schemes  for 
exciting  wars  were  agitated  in  the  meetings  of  the  ^quans 
and  Volscians,  and  in  Etruria  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna. 
Here  the  business  was  adjourned  for  a  year,  and  a  decree 
passed,  forbidding  any  assembly  to  be  held  before  that  time, 
while  the  nation  of  the  Veientians  in  vain  complained,  that 
the  same  misfortunes  hung  over  Veii,  which  had  destroyed 
Fidenee.  Meanwhile  at  Rome  the  leaders  of  the  commons, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  in  vain  pursued  the  hopes  of  attains 
ing  higher  dignity  during  this  interval  of  tranquillity  abroad, 
called  the  people  together  in  the  houses  of  the  tribunes,  and 
there  concerted  their  plans  in  secret.  They  complained  that 
*^  they  were  treated  with  such  contempt  by  the  commons, 
that,  notwithstanding  military  tribunes  with  consular  power 
had  been  elected  for  so  many  years,  no  plebeian  had  ever 
yet  been  allowed  to  attain  that  honour.  Their  ancestors, 
they  said,  had  shown  great  foresight  in  providing  that  the 
plebeian  magistracies  should  not  lie  open  to  any  patrician, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  patrician  tribunes  of  the 
commons;  so  despicable  are  we  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  own 
party,  and  not  less  contemned  by  the  commons  than  by  the 
patricians  themselves."  Others  took  off  the  blame  from  the 
commons,  and  threw  it  on  the  patricians:  ^^  It  was  through 
their  arts  and  intrigues,"  they  said,  ^^  that  the  access  to  honours 
was  barred  against  the  plebeians.  If  the  commons  were 
allowed  time  to  breathe  from  their  intreaties  mixed  with 
menaces,  they  would  come  to  an  election  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  their  own  party,  and  as  they  had  already 
secured  protection  to  themselves,  would  assume  also  the 
administration  of  the  government."  It  was  resolved,  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  practice  of  those  intrigues, 
the  tribunes  should  propose  a  law,  that  no  person  should  be 
^<ilIowed,  on  applying  for  an  office,  to  add  any  white  to  his 
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garment.*  This  may  appear  at  present  a  trivial  matter, 
scarcel;^  fit  to  be  seriously  mentioned,  yet  it  then  kindled  a 
▼ery  hot  contention  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  tribunes,  however,  got  the  better,  atid  carried  the  law; 
and  as  it  was  evident  that  the  commons,  in  their  present 
state  of  ill-humour,  would  give  their  support  to  persons  of 
their  own  party,  in  order  to  put  this  out  of  their  power,  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  election  should  be 
held  for  consuls. 

T.  R.  324.  XXVI.  The  reason  assigned  was,  it^telligence  re- 
B.  C.  428.  ceived  from  the  Latines  and  Hernicians  of  the 
^quans  and  Volscians  having  suddenly  commenced  hostili- 
ties. Titus  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  who  had  also  the  surname 
of  Pennus,  son  of  Lucius,  and  Caius  Julius  Mento,  were 
made  consuls.  Nor  were  they  kept  in  suspense  with  respect 
to  the  danger  apprehended  from  their  enemies.  The  JEquana 
and  Volscians  having  held  a  levy  of  troops  under  their 
devoting  law,  which  is  their  most  powerful  instrument  for 
forcing  men  into  the  service,  marched  a  numerous  company 
froih  each  nation  to  Algidum,  where  they  met,  and  formed 
separate  camps;  the  generals  taking  extraordinary  pains, 
beyond  what  had  ever  been  practised  before,  in  fortifying 
their  posts,  and  exercising  their  men;  which  rendered  the 
accounts  brought  to  Rome  still  more  alarming.    The  senate 

a 

resolved  that  a  dictator  should  be  appointed,  because,  though 
these  were  nations  often  vanquished,  yet,  in  the  present  revi- 
val of  hostilities,  they  had  used  more  vigorous  efforts  than 
before;  and  no  small  number  of  the  Roman  youth  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  sickness.  Above  all,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  perverseness  of  the  consuls,  the  disagreement  between 

*  To  rub  it  with  ohalk,  in  order  to  tncresse  its  whiteness,  and  render 
themselres  more  ooDspicaoiis.  It  was  the  practice'  of  those  who  scdici- 
ted  any  public  office,  thus  to  make  their  garments  more  white,  candidam; 
henee  they  were  called  candidaH;  caodidatesy  a  word  still  in  use. 
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themselvea,  %tid  the  opposition  whieh  they  gave  each  other 
in  every  measure.  Some  writers  say,  that  these  consuls  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  at  Al(^dum,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
lor  appointing  a  dictator.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  though 
they  diiFered  in  eyery  thing  else,  they  perfectly  agreed  in 
the  one  point,  that  of  opposing  the  will  of  the   senate,  and 

"  refusing  to  name  a  dictator,  until  Quintus  Servilius  Priscus, 
a  man  who  had  passed  through  the  highest  dignities  with 
singular  honour,  finding  the  intelligence  which  arrived  grow 
more  and  more  alarming,  and  that  the  consuls  would  not  be 

'  directed  by  the  senate,  expressed  himself  thus:  ^^  Tribunes 
of  the  commons,  matters  having  come  to  extremity,  the  se* 
nate  appeals  to  you,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  affairs, 
ye  may,  by  the  authority  vested  in  you,  oblige-  the  consuls 
to  name  a  dictator."  This  application  seemed  to  the  tri- 
bunes to  afford  them  a  good  opportunity  of  extending  their 
power;  wherefore,  after  retiring  together,  they  declared,  by 
the  authority  of  their  body,  that  ^^  it  was  their  determina* 
tion  that  the  consuls  should  follow  the  directions  of  the  se- 
nate,  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  that  most  illustrious  body,  they  would  order  them 
to  be  carried  to  prison."  The  consuls  were  better  pleased 
to  be  overcome  by  the  tribunes  than  by  the  senate,  at  the 
same  time  remonstrating,  that  ^  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief 
magistracy  were  betrayed  by  the  senators,  and  the  consul- 
ship subjugated  to  the  tribunitian  power.  If  the  consuls 
were  liable  to  be  over-ruled  by  a  tribune,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  in  any  particular,  they  were  liable  also  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  And  what  greater  hardship  could  any  private  per- 
son apprehend?  It  fell  by  lot,  for  even  on  that  point  the 
colleagues  could  not  agree,  to  Titus  Quintius  to  name  the 
dictator,  and  he  made  choice  of  Aulus  Postumius  Tubertus, 
his  own  father-in-law,  a  man  of  remarkable  strictness  in 
command.  Lucius  Julius  was  by  him  nominated  niaster  of 
theliorse.     At  the  same  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
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for  a  vacation  from  civil  business,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  attended  to,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  but  preparations  for 
hostilities.  The  examination  of  the  cases  of  those  who 
claimed  immunity  from  service,  was  to  be  made  at  the  ton- 
elusion  of  the  war,  which  induced  even  those  whose  claims 
were  doubtful,  to  give  in  their  names.  The  Hemicians  and 
Latines  also  were  ordered  to  send  a  supply  of  forces,  and 
they4x>th  exerted  themselves  with  zeal,  in  obedience  to  the 
dictator's  will. 

XXVII.  All  these  measures  were  executed  with  the  ut- 
most despatch,  the  consul  Caius  Juliuar  being  left  to  guard 
the  city,  while  Lucius  Julius,  master  of  the  horse,  was  to 
answer  the  exigences  of  the  camp;  and  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  with  rcTspcct  to  any  thing  which  might  there  be 
wanted,  the  dictator,  repeating  the  form  after  the  chief  pon- 
tifFAulus  Cornelius,  vowed  to  celebrate  the  great  games  on 
the  occasion  of  this  sudden  war.  Then,  dividing  his  troops 
with  the  consul  Quintius,  he  began  his  march  from  the  city, 
and  quicVly  came  up  with  the  enemy.   Having  observed  that 
these  had  formed  two  camps  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  they  in  like  manner  encamped  separately  at  about  a 
mile  from  them,  the  dictator  towards  Tusculum,  and  the 
consul  towards  Lanuvium.    Thus  there  were  four  armies^ 
and  «o  many  fortified  posts,  having  between  them  a  plain  of 
sufficient  extent  not  only  for  the  skirmishes  of  small  parties, 
but  even  for  drawing  up  the  armies,  on  both  sides,  in  battle 
array.    From  the  time  when  the  camps  were  pitched  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  there  was  continual  skirmish- 
ing, the  dictator  readily  allowing  his  men  to  compare  strength, 
and  from  the  success  of  these  combats  he  gradually  formed 
a  confident  expectation  of  future  victory  in  a  regular  fight. 
The  enemy,  therefore,  finding  no  hopes  left  of  succeeding  in 
a  general  engagement,  made  an  attack  by  night  on  the  camp 
of  the  consul,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  final  decision  of  the 
dispute  would  probably  depend.  Their  shout^  which  they  set 
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up  on  a  sudden,  roused  from  sleep,  not  only  the  consul's 
watch  guards,'aod  afterwards  all  his  troops,  but  the  dictator 
also.   The  conjuncture  requiring  instant  exertion,  the  consul 
showed  no  deficiency  either  of  spirit  or  of  judgment.    One 
part  of  the  troops  reinforced  the  guards  at  the  gates,  while 
another  manned  the  rampart  around.    In  the  other  camp 
where  the  dictator  commanded,  as  there  was  less  tumult,  so 
it  was   easier  to  perceive  what  was  necessary  to  be  done. 
Despatching,  then,  a  reinforcement  to  the  consul's  camp,  un- 
der the  command  of  Spurius  Postumius  Albus,  lieutenant- 
general,  he  himself,  with  a  body  of  forces,  making  a  small 
circuit,  proceeded  to  a  place  quite  retired  from  the  hurry  of 
action,  whence  he  proposed  to  make  an  unexpected  attack  on 
the  enemy's  rear.   Xo  Quintus  Sulpicius,,  lieutenant-general, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  camp;  to  Marcus   Fabius,  lieu- 
tenant-general, he  assigned  the  cavalry,  with  orders  that 
those  troops,  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  manage 
in  the  confusion  of  a  conflict  by  night,  should  not  stir  until 
day-light.    Every  measure,  which  any  other  general,  how- 
ever skilful  and  active,  could  at  such  a  juncture  order  and 
execute,  he  ordered  and  executed  with  perfect  regularity. 
But  it  was  a  singular  instance  of  judgment  and  intrepidity^ 
and  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  praise,  that,  not  content 
with  defensive  plans,  he  despatched  Marcus  Geganius,  with 
some  chosen  cohorts,  to  attack  that  camp  of  the  enemy,  from 
which,  according  to  the  intelligence  of  his  scouts,  they  had 
marched  out  the  greater  number  of  troops.    Falling  upon 
men  whose  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  danger  of 
their  friends,  while  they  were  free  from  any  apprehension  for 
themselves,  and  had  neglected  posting  watches  or  advanced 
guards,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  camp,  sooner  almost 
than  they  knew  that  it  was  attacked.   A  signal  being  then 
given  by  smoke,  as  had  been  concerted,  the  dictator  perceiv- 
ing it,  cried  out,  that  the  enemy's  camp  was  taken>  and  or- 
dered the  news  to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  troops. 
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XXVI I L  By  this  time  day  appeared,  and  every  thing  lay 
open  to  view.  Fabius  had  already  charged  with  the  cavalry, 
and  die  consul  had  sallied  from  the  camp  on  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  much  disconcerted,  when  the  dictator  on  another 
side,  having  attacked  their  reserve  and  second  line,  threw 
his  victorious  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  the  way  of  all 
their  eflforts,  as  they  turned  themselves  about  to  the  dissonant 
shouts,  and  the  various  sudden  assaults.  Being  thus  hem* 
med  in  on  every  side,  they  would,  to  a  man,  have  undergone 
the  punishment  due  to  their  infraction  of  the  peace,  had  not 
Vectius  Messius,  a  Volscian^  a'man  more  renowned  for  his 
deeds  than  his  descent,  upbraiding  his  men  as  they  were 
forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
*^  Do  ye  intend  to  oiFer  yourselves  to  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy  here,  where  ye  can  neither  make  defence  nor  obtain 
revenge?  To  what  purpose,  then,  have  ye  arms  in  your  hands? 
Or  why  did  ye  undertake  an  offensive  war,  ever  turbulent  in 
peace  and  dastardly  in  arms?  What  hopes  do  ye  propose  in 
standing  here?  Do  ye  expect  that  some  god  will  protect  and 
carry  you  from  hence?  With  the  sword  the  way  must  be 
opened.  Come  on,  ye  who  wish  to  see  your  houses  and 
your  parents,  your  wives  and  children,  follow  wherever  ye 
see  me  lead  the  way.  There  is  neither  wail  nor  rampart, 
nothing  to  obstruct  you,  but  men  in  arms^  with  which  ye  are 
as  well  furnished  as  they.  Equal  in  bravery,  ye  are  superior 
to  them  in  point  of  necessity,  the  ultimate  and  most  forcible 
of  weapons."  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,'  than 
he  put  them  in  execution,  and  the  rest  raising  the  shout 
anew,  and  following  him,  made  a  violent  push  od  that  part 
where  Postumius  Albus  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  their 
way,  and  made  the  conqueror  give  ground,  until  the  dictator 
came  up,  just  as  his  men  were  on  thfe  point  of  retreating. 
Thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  was  turned  to  that  quar- 
ter. Messius  alone  supported  the  fortune  of  the  enemy, 
while  many  wounds  were  received,  and  great  slaughter  was 
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made  on  both  sides.  By  this  time  the  Roman  generals  them* 
selves  were  not  unhurt  in  the  fight:  one  of  them,  Postumius, 
retired  from  the  field,  having  his  skull  fractured  by  the  stroke 
of  a  stone;  but  neither  could  the  dictator  be  prevailed  on,  by 
a  wound  in  his  shoulder,  nor  Faibius,  by  having  his  thigh 
almost  pinned  to  his  horse,  nor  the  consul  by  his  arm  being 
cut  off,  to  withdraw  from  this  perilous  conflict. 

XXIX.  Messius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  bravest 
youths,  charged  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity,  that  he 
forced  his  way  through  heaps  of  slaughtered  foes  to  the  camp . 
of  the  Volscians,  which  was  still  in  their  possession,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  army  followed  the  satkie  route.  The  con- 
sul, pursuing  thtir  disordered  troops  to  the  very  rampart, 
assaulted  the  camp  itself,  and  the  dictator  brought  up  his 
forces  with  the  same  purpose  on  the  other  side.  There  was 
no  less  bravery  shown  on  both  sides  in  this  assault  than  had 
been  seen  in  the  battle.  We  are  told  that  the  consul  even 
•threw  a  standard  within  the  rampart,  to  make  the  soldiers 
push  on  with  more  briskness,  and  that  the  first  impression 
was  made  in  recovering  it.  The  dictator,  having  levelled 
the  rampart,  had  now  carried  the  fight  within  the  works,  on 
which  the  enemy  every  where  began  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  surrender;  and  on  giving  up  themselves  and  their 
camp,  they  were  all,  except  the  members  of  their  senate,  ex- 
posed to  sale.  Part  of  the  spoil  was  restored  to  the  Latines 
and  Hemicians,  who  claimed  it  as  their  property;  the  rest 
the  dictator  sold  by  auction;  and  having  left  the  consul  to 
command  in  the  camp,  after  making  his  entry  into  the  city 
in  triumph,  he  resigned  the  dictatorship.  Some  historians 
have  thrown  a  gloom  on  the  memory  of  this  glorious  dicta- 
torship; they  relate  that  Aulus  Postumius  beheaded  his  son, 
after  a  successful  exploit,  because  he  had  left  his  post,  with- 
out orders,  tempted  by  »  favourable  opportunity  of  fighting 
to  advantage.  White  we  feel  a  reluctance  against  giving  credit 
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to  tbU  story,  we  aiv  also  at  laberl^  to  reject  it,  there  being 
a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  sul^ects  and  there  is  diis  argu- 
ment against  it,  that  such  orders,  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  circumstance,  have  been  denominated  Manlian,  not  Pos- 
tumian;  while  the  person  who  first  set  an  example  of  such 
severity  would  surely  have  ai^uired  the  disgraceful  title  of 
cruel.  Besides,  the  surname  of  ImperiosuB  hai  been  imposed 
on  Manlius,  and  Postumius  has  not  been  msfrked  by  any 
hateful  appellation.  The  consul  Caius  Julius,  in  the  absence 
of  his  colleague,  without  casting  lots  for  the  employment, 
dedicated  the  temple  of  Ap<illo;at  which  QuintiuS  being  of- 
fended on  his  return  to  the  city,  after  (Hsbanding  the  army, 
made  a  complaint  to  the  senate,  but  without  any  effect  To 
die  great  events  of  this  year  waa  added  a  circumstance^ 
which,  at  that  time,  did  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to 
the  interests  of  Rome.  The  Carthaginians,  who  were  to  be- 
come such  formidable  enemies,  then  for  the  first  time,  oil 
occasion  of  some  intestine  broils  among  the  Siciliana,  trans-^ 
ported  troops  into  Sicily,  in  aid  of  one  of  the  parties. 
T  R.  SS5.  XXX.  In  the  city,  endeavours  were  used  by  the 
B.  c.  427.  tribunes  of  the  commona  to  procure  an  election -of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  effect  it.  Lucius  Papiriua  Grassus  and  Lucius  Julius 
were  made  consuls.  Ambassadors  irom  the  iEquans  having 
requested  of  the  senate  that  a  treaty  of  peace  n^ight  be  con- 
cluded, it  was  required  of  them,  that  instead  of  a  treaty  they 
should  make  a  surrender  of  themselves.  In  the. end  they 
obtained  a  truce  of  eight  years.  The  affairs  of  the  Yokcians^ 
besides  the  loss  sustained  at  Alg^dum,  were  involved  in  se- 
ditions, arising  from  an  obstinate  contention  between  the  ad- 
vocates for  peace  and  those  for  war.  The  Romans  enjoyed 
tranquillity  on  all  sides.  The  consuls  having  obtained  infor* 
mation  from  one  of  the  tribunes,  jKrho  betrayed  the  secret, 
that  those  officers  intended  to  promote  a  law  concerning  the 
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GominutatloD  of  fioes^*  which  would  be  hig^y  acceptable  to 
the  people,  they  themselves  took  the  lead  in  pro*  y.  R.  3S6. 
posing  it.  The  next  consuls  were  Lucius  Sergius  ^'  ^'  "^^^ 
Ftdenas,  a  second  time,  and  Hoalus  Lucretius  Tricipitinus, 
in  whose  consulate  nothing  worth  mention  occurred.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  and  t.  K.  s27. 
Titus  Quintitts  Pennus,  a  second  time«  The  Veie'n-  ^'  ^'  '^^^- 
tians  made  inroads  on  the  Ronnan  territories,  and  a  report 
prevuKng,  that  some  of  the  youdiof  Fidea#e  were  concerned 
in  those  deiM-edations,  the  cognizance  of  that  matter  was 
committed  to  Lucius  Sergius,  Quintius  Servilius,  and  Ma« 
mercus  iEmilius.  Some  of  them,  who  could  not  give  satis* 
factory  reasons  for  their  being  absent  from  Fidene  at  the 
tim^,  were  sent  into  bamshmisot  to  Ostia.  A  number  of  new 
settlor  were  added  to  the  colony,  to  whom  were  assigned 
the  ItfMls  of  those  who  had  faUen  in  war.  .There  was  very 
great  dktreas  that  year,  occasioned  by  droi:^hti  for,  besides 
a  want  of  rain,  the  earth,  deHi^te  of  its  natural  moisture, 
scarcely  enabled  the  nv&n  to>continue  their  course;  in  some 
places,  the  want  of  water  was  such,  that  the  cattle  died  of 
thirst,  in  heaps,  about  the  springs  and  rivulets,  which  had 
ceased  to  flow:  in  others,  they  were  cut  off  by  the  mange,  and 
theii:  .diaorders  began  to  sptead  by  infection  to  the  human 
species.  At  first  diey  feU  heavy  on  the  husbandmen  and 
slaves;  soon  after  the  city  was  filled  with  them:  and  not  only 
men's  bodies  were  afflicted  by  the  contagion,  but  supersti- 
tions of  various  kinds,  and  mostly  of  foreigp  growth,  took 
possession  also  of  their  minds;  while  those  who  converted 
this  weakness  to  their  own  emolumentf  introduced  into  peo*- 
pie's  tsmilieft,  through  their  pret^ices  to  the  art  of  divina^ 
taon,  new  modes  of  worship,  until  at  length  the  principal  m^ 

*  The  fines  imposed  in  early  times  were  certain  numbers  of  sheep  or 
oxen;  afterwards  it  was  ordered  by  law  that  these  fines  might  be  apprais- 
ed, and  the  ralue  paid  in  money.  Another  law  fixed  a  certain  rate  at 
wbieh  the  cattle  should  be  estimated,  tOO  oste*  for  an  ox,  10  for  a  tbaep. 
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of  the  state  were  touched  with  shame  for  the  dishonour 
brought  on  the  public,  seeing  in  every  street  and  chapel  ex- 
traneous and  unaccustomed  ceremonies  of  expiation  prac- 
tised, for  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  gods.    A  charge  was 
then  given  to  the  aediles,  to  see  that  no  other  deities  should  be 
worshipped  than  those  acknowledged  by  the  Romans;  nor  they, 
in  any  other  modes  than  those  established  by  the  custom  of 
the  country.  The  prosecution  of  their  resentment  against  the 
T.  R.  328.  Veientvms  was  deferred  to  the  ensuing  year,  where- 
B.  C.  424.  }(|  Caius  Servilius  Abala  and  Lucius  Papirius  M u- 
g^Uanus  were  consuls:  even  then,  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  and  the  march  of  the  army  were  prevented  by  superstition. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  that  heralds  should  first  be  sent  to 
demand  restitution.    There  had  been  open  war,  and  battles 
fought,  with  the  Veientians,  not  long  before,  at  Nomentum  and 
Fidenas,  since  which,  not  a  peace  but  a  truce,  had  been  con* 
eluded,  the  term  of  which  had  not  yet  expired,  yet  they  had 
renewed  hostilities.   Nevertheless,  the  heralds  were  sent,  and 
when,  after  taking  the  customary  oath,  they  demanded  saUs- 
factiop,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  Then  arose  a  dispute 
whether  the  war  should  be  declared,  by  order  of  the  people, 
or  whether  a  decree  of  the  senate  were  sufficient.    The  tri- 
bunes, by  threatening  openly  that  they  would  hinder  any  levy 
of  soldiers,  carried  the  point  that  the  consuls  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  people  concerning  it.    All  the  centuries  voted 
for  it.   In  another  particular  too,  the  commons  showed  a  su- 
periority, for  they  carried  the  point  that  consuls  should  not 
be  elected  for  the  next  year. 

T  R  329.  XXXI.  Four  military  tribunes,  with  consular 
B.  C.  423.  power,  were  elected,  Titus  Quintius  Pennus  from 
the  consulship,  Caius  Furius,  Marcus  Postumius,  and  Aulus 
Cornelius  Cossus.  Of  these,  Cossus  held  the  command  in 
the  city.  The  other  three,  after  enlisting  forces,  marched  to 
Veii,  and  there  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects on  military  operations  resulting  from  a  divided  com- 
mand: for  while  each  maintained  an  opinion  different  from 
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the  rest,  aad  endeavoured  to  enforce  his  own  plans,  they 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  take  them  at  advantage* 
Accordingly,  the  Veieptians,  seizing  a  critical  moment, 
made  an  attack  on  their  troops,  who  knew  not  how  to  act, 
one  of  their  generals  ordering  the  signal  for  retreat  to  be 
given,  another  the  charge  to  be  sounded.  They  were  thrown 
into  confusion  consequently,  and  turned  their  backs,  but 
found  safety  in  their  camp,  which  was  nigh  at  hand:  their 
disgrace  therefore  was  greater  thaOi  their  loss.  The  citizens, 
unaccustonled  to  defeats,  were  seized  with  dismal  appre- 
hensions, execrated  the  tribunes,  and  called  aloud  for  a  dic- 
tator; in  him  alone,  they  said,  the  state  could  place  any 
hopes.  Here  again*  a  religious  scruple  interfered,  lest  there 
should  be  an  impropriety  in  a  dictator  being  nominated  by 
any  other  than  a  consul:  but  the  augurs  being  consulted,  re- 
jttoved  that  doubt.  Aulus  Cornelius  nominated  Mamercus 
JSosilius  dictator,  and  was  himself  nominated  by  him  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  so  little  was  the  effect  of  the  ^isgrtlfee 
inflicted  by  the  elisors;  for  when  the  state  once  came  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  person  of  real  merit,  it  would  not  be 
prevented  from  seeking  a  supreme  director  of  its  affairs  in 
a  house  undeservedly  censured,  l^he  Veientians,  puffed  up 
by  their  success^  sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  states  of  Etruria, 
boasting,  that  they  had  in  one  battle  defeated  three  Roman 
generals;  and  though  they  could  not  thereby  prevail  on  the 
general  confederacy  to  embark  publicly  in  their  cause,  yet 
they  procured  from  all  parts  a  number  of  volunteers  allured 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder.  The  Fidenatians  were  the  only 
state  which  resolved  to  renew  hostilities;  and,  as  if  there 
were  some  kind  of  impiety  in  commencing  war,  otherwise 
than  with  some  atrocious  deed,  staining  their  arms  now 
with  the  blood  of  the  new  colonists,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  with  that  of  the  ambassadors,  they  joined  themselves 
to  the  Veientians.  The  leaders  of  the  two  nations  then 
consuUfid  together,  whether  they  should  choose  Veil  or 
Fidenee,  for  the  seat  of  the  war:  Fidene  appeared  the  more 
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coiivefiie«t.  The  Veieotimis,  Aerefow,  croiwig  llie  Ti- 
ber, removed  it  thitlier.  At  Rome  the  alarm  was  eaeeMive: 
the  troops  were  recalled  from  Veil,  ver^  much  disptrited  by 
dieir  defeat,  and  encamped  before  the  Golline  gate:  odftcrs 
were  armed  and  poated  on  the  walls.  Bu^oiess  was  sU^ 
ped  in  the  courts  of  juicice,  the  ahops  were  sluu  up,  and 
every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  caasp  radbcr  than  of  a 

XXXI L  The  dictator  dien,  sending  criers  dtfough  die 
streets  called  the  afaomed  people  to  an  assembly,  and  rebuked 
them  sh«r{dy  ^  for  aoffering  their  courage  to  depend  so  entirely 
on  every  trifling  incident  in  the  coune  of  fortune,  as  that  on 
meeting  with  an  iMconsideraUe  loss,  and  that  not  owing  to 
die  bravely  of  the  eaemy^  or  to  want  of  courage  hi  the  Bo- 
man  army,  but  to  a  disagreement  between  their  commanders, 
they  should  bf^eized  with  dread  of  their  enemies  of  Veil, 
whom  t^y  had  six  times  vanquished,  and  of  Fidenss,  a  town 
at  often  taken  as  attacked.  He  reminded  them,  that  bedi  the 
•.  Romans  and  dieir  enemies  were  the  same  that  they  had  besn 
ibr  so  mai^^  centuries  past,  their  courage  liie  same;  their 
strength  of  body  the  saasef  and  the  same  the  arms  which 
tbey  wc»e.  That  he  himself,  Mametcns  iBmilius,  was  also 
the  same  dictator  wbo  formerly  at  Fidenis  routed  the  armies 
of  the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians,  when  they  had  the  addi* 
tional  support  of  the  Fadtsciansi  and  his  master  of  file  horse 
was  the  jsame  Aulus  Cotnelius,  who  in  a  former  war,  when 
he  ranked  as  militiiry  tribune,  slew  Lars  Tohimnios,  the  king 
of  d&ese  Veientians,  in  the  sight  of  bodi  armies,  and  carried 
his  spolia  opima  to  the  temple  of  Ji^nter  Feretrius,  He  ex- 
horted them  therefore  to  take  arms,  reflecting  that  on  their 
side  were  triumphs,  on  their  side  spoils,  on  their  side  victory; 
en  the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  guik  of  violating  the  laws  of 
nations  by  the  murder  of  ambassadors,  the  massacre  of  the 
Fidenatian  colonists  in  time-of  peace,  the  infraction  of  truces, 
and  a  sevendi  unsuccessful  revolt:  assuring  them,  he  was  fid' 
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ly  Gonfiddit,  tluit  when  -  they  should  have  <mce  encamped 
within  reach  of  the  foe,  the  joy  of  those  enemies,  so  deeply 
plunged  in  guilt,  for  th^  late  disgrace  of' the  Roman  army, 
would  soon  be  at  an  end;  and  adso  that  a  demonstration 
would  be  pren  to  the  Roman  people,  how  much  better  these 
persons  merited  of  the  commonwealth,  who  nominated  him 
dictator  a  third  time,  than  those,  who,  out  of  malice,  on  ac- 
count of  hia  having  snatched  arbitrary  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  oeasors,  threw  a  blot  on  his  s€cond  successful 
dictatorship."    Having  ofiered  up  vows  to  the  gods,  he  soon 
began  his  march,  and  pitched  bis  camp  fifteen  hundred  pa- 
ces on  this  side  of  Fiden»,  having  his  right  covered  by 
mountains,  and  his  left  by  the  river  Tiber.    He  ordered 
Titus  Quintans  PennttS,^eutenant-general,  to  take  possession 
of  the  hills,  and  to  post  himself  privately  on  whatever  em'i- 
BOice  stood  in  the  enemy's  rear.  Next  day,  when  the  Etruri- 
ans had  marched  out  to  the  fields  fuU  of  confidei^  in  conse- 
quance  of  their  soocess  on  the  former  day,  though  more  in- 
debted for  it  ta  accident  than  to  their  prowess  in  fight,  the 
dictator,  after  waiting  a  short  time,  until  he  received  informa- 
tion from  his  scouts  that  Quindus  had  reached  an  eminence 
which  stood  near  the  citadel  of  Fidene,  put  his  troops  in  mo* 
tion^  and  led  on  his  line  of  infantry  in  order  of  battle  in 
their  quickest  pace  against  the  enemy*  The  master  of  the  horse 
he  comasanded  not  to  enter  on  action  without  orders,  telling 
him  diat  he  would  |^ve  a  signal  when  there  should  be  occa- 
sion for  the  aid  of  the  cavalry,  and  desiring  him  then  to  show 
by  his  behaviour,  dutt  he  still  bore  in  mind  his  fight  with 
their  king,  the  magnificent  <tfering  which  he  had  made,  and 
the  respect  which  he  owed  to  Romulus  and  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius*  The  legions  began  the  conflict  with  impetuosity.   The 
Romans,  inflaosed  with  keen  animosity,  gratified  their  ran- 
cour both  with  deeds  and  words^  upbraiding  the  Fidenatians 
with  impiety,  the  Veientians  as  robbers,  cdling  them  truce- 
break^rsi  pottntod  with  the  horrid  murder  of  ambassadors, 
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stained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  brethren  of  the  colony, 
perfidious  allies,  and  dastardly  foes. 

XXXIII.  Their  very  first  onset  had  made  an  impression  on 
the  enemy,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  gates  of  Fidene  flying 
open,  a  strange  kind  of  army  sallied  forth,  unknown  and  un- 
heard-of before.     An  immense  multitude,  armed  with  burn* 
ing  fire-brands,  as  if  hurried  on  by  frantic  rage,  rushed  on 
against  the  Romans.     This  very  extraordinary  mode  of  fight- 
ing filled  the  assailants  for  some  time  with  terror;  on  which 
the  dictator,  who   was  actively  employed  in  animating  the 
'fight,  having  called  up  the  master  of  the  horse  with  the  ca- 
valty,  and  also  Quintius  from  the  mountains,  hastened  him- 
self to  the  left  wing,  which  being  in  horror  from  the  confla- 
gration, as   it  might  more  properly  be  called  than  a  battle, 
had  retired  from  the  flames,  and  with  a  loud  voice  called 
out,  "  Will  ye  suffer  yourselves  to  be  driven  from  your 
ground,  and  retreat  from  an   unarmed  enemy,  vanquished 
with  smoke,  like  a  swarm  of  beesP    Will  ye  not  extinguish 
those  fires  with  the  sword?  Or  will  ye  not  each  in  his  post, 
if  we  must  fight  with  fire,  and  not  with  arms,  seize  on  those 
brands,  and  throw  them  back  on  the  foe?  Advance;  recollect 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name,  your  own  bravery,  and  that 
of  your  fathers:  turn  this  conflagration  on  the  city  of  your 
enemy,  and  with  its  own  flames  demolish  Fiden^,  which  ye 
could  never  reclaim  by  your  kindness.    This   is   what  the 
blood  of  your  ambassadors  and  colonist^  and  the  desolation 
of  your  frontiers,  ought  to  suggest."     At  the  command  of 
the   dictator,  the  whole  line  advanced;  the  firebrands  which 
had  been  thrown,  were  caught  up;  others  were  wrested  away 
by  force,  and  thus  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  armed  alike. 
The  master  of  the  horse  too,  on  his  part,  introduced  among^ 
the  cavalry  a  new  mode  of  fighting:  he  ordered  his  men  to 
take  off*  the  bridles  from  their  horses,  while  he  himself  clap- 
ping spurs  to  his  own,  sprung  forward,  and  was  carried  head- 
long by  the  unbridled  animal  into  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
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In  like  manner,  the  other  horses,  being  spurred  on  and  freed 
from  all  restraint,  carried  their  riders  with  full  speed  against 
the  enemy.  The  clouds  of  dus^intermixed  with  the  smoke, 
excluded  the  Ught  from  both  men  and  horses;  so  that  the  lat- 
ter were  consequendy  not  affrighted  as  the  former  had  been. 
The  cavalry,  therefore,  wherever  they  penetrated,  bore  down 
every  thing  with  irresistible  force*  A  shout  was  now  heard 
from  a  new  quarter,  which  having  surprised  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  both  armies,  the  dictator  called  out  aloud, 
that  his  lieutenant-general  Quintius  and  his  party  had  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  xear,  and  then,  raising  the  shout*  anew, 
advanced  against  them  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Etru* 
xians,  surrounded  and  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  and 
closely  pressed  by  two  armies  in  two  different  battles,  had 
no  room  for  retreat,  eithei;  to  the  camp,  or  to  the  mountains. 
The  way  was  blo^ed  up  by  the  new  enemy,  and  the  horses, 
freed  from  the  bridles,  having  spread  themselves  with  their 
riders  over  every  different  part,  the  greatest  number  of  the. 
Veientiana  fled  precipitately  to  the  Tiber.  The  surviving 
Fidenatians  made  towards  the  city  of  Fidense*  The  for- 
mer, flying  in  consternation^  fell  into  the  midst  of  their  foes 
and  met  destruction.  Many  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  some  were  forced  into  the  watbr  and  swallowed 
in  the  eddies;  even  such  as  were  expert  at  swimming,  were 
weighed  down  by  fatigue,  by  their  wounds,  and  the  fright: 
so  that,  out  of  .a  great  number,  few  reached  the  opposite 
bank.  The  other  body  proceeded,  through  their  camp,  to  the 
city,  whither  the  Romans  briskly  pursued  them,  particularly 
'  Quintius,  and  those  who  had  descended  with  him  from  the 
mountains,  these  being  the  freshest  for  action,  as  having 
come  up  towards  the  end  of  the  engagement. 

XXXIV.  These  entering  the  gate  together  with  the  ene- 
my made  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  from  thence 
gave  a  signal  to  their  friends  of  the  town  being  taken.  The 
dictator,  who  had  by  this  time  taken  possession  of  the  dcser- 
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ted  camp,  encouraging  his  men,  who  were  eager  to  disperfic 
themselves  in  search  of  plunder,  and  with  hopes  of  finding 
the  greater  booty  in  the  city,  led  them  on  to  the  gate;  and, 
being  admitted  within  the  walls,  proceeded  to  the  citadel, 
whither  he  saw  the  crowds  of  fugitives  hurrying.  Nor  was 
less  slaughter  made  here  than  in  the  field;  until,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  and  begging  only  their  lives,  the  enemy 
surrendered  to  the  dictator:  both  the  city  and  camp  were 
given  up  to  be  plundered.  Next  day  the  dictator  assigned 
by  lot  one  captive  to  each  horseman  and  centurion,  and  two 
to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  extraordinary  be- 
haviour, and  sold  the  rest  by  auction:  then  he  led  back  to 
Rome  his  victorious  army,  enriched.Mrith  abundance  of  spoil, 
and'  ordering  the  master  of  the  horse  to  resign  his  office  he 
immediately  gave  up  his  own,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  hiis 
holding  it;  leaving  the  government  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
which  he  had  received  in  a  state  of  war  and  of  danger^ 
Some  annuls  have  reported,  that  there  was  also  a  naval  en* 
gagement  with  the  Veientians,  at  Fideme,  a  fact  equally  im* 
practicable  and  incredible;  the  river,  even  at  present,  being 
not  broad  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  at  that  time,  as  we 
learn  from  old  writers,  considerably  narrower.  Tins  we  can 
no  otherwise  account  for,  than  by  supposing  that  they  magni* 
fied  the  importance  of  a  scuffle  which  took  place,  perbaps, 
between  a  few  ships,  in  disputing  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  thereon  grounded  those  empty  pretensions  to  a  naval 
victory. 

T  R  sso  XXXV.  The  ensuing  year  had  military  tribunes, 
B.  C.  4St.  ^ith  consular  power.  Aulas  Sempronius  Atlratinus, 
Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus,  and 
Lucius  Horatius  Barbatus.  A  truce,  for  twenty  years,  was 
granted  to  the  Veientians;  and  one  for  three  years  to  the 
iEquans,  although  these  had  petitioned  for  a  longer  term. 
At  home,  there  were  no  disturbances.  The  year  following, 
though  not  distinguished  by  either  troubles  abroad  or  at 
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home,  was  rendered  remarkable  l^y  the  celebration  of  the 
games,  which  had  been  vowed  on  occasion  of  the  war, 
through  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  were  ^exhibited 
by  the  military  tribunes,  and  also  through  the  extraordinary 
concourse  of  the  neighbouring  people.  The  tribunes,  y.  r.  351. 
with  consular  power,  were  Appius  Claudius  Cras-  B.  C  42X. 
8US,  Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus,  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas,  and 
Sextus  Julius  lulus.  The  shows,  to  which  the  several  peo- 
ple had  come  with  the  concurrent  approbation  of  their  states, 
were  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  courtesy  of  their 
hosts.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  games,  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  began  their  seditious  harangues,  upbraiding 
the  multitude,  that  '^  they  were  so  benumbed  with  awe  of 
those  very  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  their , hatred,  as 
to  sit  down  listless  in  a  state  of  endless  slavery;  they  not  on- 
ly wanted  spirit  to  aspire  to  the  recovery  of  their  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  consulship;  but  even,  in  the  election  ot  milita- 
ry tribunes,  which  lay  open  to  both  patricians  and  plebeians, 
they  showed  no  regard  to  tbemselyes  or  their  party.  They 
ought  therefore  to  cease  wondering,  that  no  one  busied  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  commons:  labour  and  danger  would 
always  be  extended  on  objects  from  whence  honour  and 
emolument  might  be  looked  for;  and  there  was  nothing  which 
men  would  not  undertake,  if,  for  great  attempts,  great  re- 
wards were  proposed.  But  surely  it  could  neither  be  requir- 
ed nor  expected,  that  any  tribune  should  rush  blindfold  into 
disputes,  the  danger  of  which  was  great,  the  profit  nothing: 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  knew,  with  certainty,^  that  the 
patricians,  against  whom  his  efforts  were  directed  would 
persecute  him  with  inexpiable  rancour;  and  the  commons,  on 
whose  side  he  contended,  would  never  think  themselves  the 
more  obliged  to  him.  By  great  honours,  the  minds  of  men 
were  elevated  to  greatness;  no  plebeian  would  think  meanly 
of  himself,  when  he  ceased  to  be  contemned  by  others.  The 
experiment  ought  at  length  to  be  made,  whether  there  were 
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any  plebeian  capable  of  sustaining  a  hfgh  dignity,  or  whether 
it  were  next  to  a  miracle  and  a  prodigy,  that  there  should 
exist  a  laan  of  that  extraction  endowed  with  fortitude  and 
industry.  By  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  and  after  a  vio- 
lent struggle,  the  point  had  been  gained,  that  military  tri- 
bunes with  consular  power  might  be  chosen  from  among  the 
commons.  Men  of  approved  merit,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  line,  had  stood  candidates.  During  the  first  years 
they  were  hooted  af,  rejected  and  ridiculed  by  the  patricians: 
of  late  they  had  desisted  from  exposing  themselves  to -insult 
For  his  part  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  law  itself  could 
not  be  repealed,  which  granted  permission  for  that  which  was 
never  to  happen:  for  they  would  have  less  cause  to  blush  at 
the  injustice  of  the  law,  than  at  their  being  passed  by  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  want  of  merit." 

XXXVI.  Discourses  of  this  sort  being  listened  to  with 
approbation,  induced  several  to  offer  themselves  as  candi* 
dates  for  the  military  tribuneship,  each  professing  intentions 
of  introducing  when  in  office  some  measure  or  regulation, 
advantageous  to  the  commons.  Hopes  were  held  forth  of  a 
distribution  of  the  public  lands,  of  colonies  to  be  settled,  and 
of  money  to  be  raised,  for  paying  the  troops,  by  a  tax  im* 
posed  on  the  proprietors  of  estates.  The  milijtary  tribunes 
soon  after  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity,  when  most  people 
had  retired  from  the  city,  having  previously  given  private 
notice  to  the  senators  to  attend  on  a  certain  day  ^  to  procure 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  in  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes,— that  whereas^it  was  reported,  that  the  Volscians  had 
marched  from  home  with  intent  to  plunder  the  country  of 
the  Hernicians,  the  military  tribunes  should  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  spot  anil  inspect  into  the  matter,  and  that  an 
assembly  should  be  held  for  the  election  of  consuls.  At  their 
departure,  they  left  Appius  Claudius,  son  of  the  decemvir, 
prefect  of  the  city,  a  young  man  of  activity;  and  who  had, 
even  from  his  cradle,  imbibed  a  hatred  towards  the   com- 
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mons  and  their  tribunes.  The  plebeian  tribunes  had  no 
room  for  contention,  either  with  those  who  had  procured 
the  decree  of  the  senate  during  their  absence;  nor  with 
Appius,  as  the  business  was  already  concluded. 

XXXVII.  The  consuls  elected  were  Caius  Sem-  y,  r.  332. 
pronius  Atratinus,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus.  ®'  ^*  ^*®* 
An  event  which  is  related  to  have  happened  in  this  year, 
though  in  a  foreign  country,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Vultumum,  a  city  of  the  Etrurians,  now  Capua,  was  seized 
by  the  Samnites,  and  called  Capua,  from  Capys  their  leader, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  its  champaign  grounds. 
The  manner  in  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it 
was  this:  they  were  some  time  before,  when  the  Etrurians 
had  been  greatly  harassed  in  war,  admitted  to  a  share  of 
this  city  and  its  lands;  these  new  settlers,  afterwards  taking 
the 'opportunity  of  a  festival^  attacked  and  massacred  in  the 
night  the  first  inhabitants,  heavy  with  sleep  and  food. 
After  this  transaction,  the  consuU,  whom  we  have  mention- 
ed, entered  on  office  on  the,  ides  of  December:  by  this  time, 
not  only  those  employed  in  inquiries  had  reported  that  the 
Volscians  were  ready  to  commence  hostilities;  but  also 
ambassadors  from  the  Latines  and  Hernicians  had  brought 
information,  that  ^^  never  at  any  former  time  had  the  Vol* 
scians  exerted  more  diligence  and  care  either  in  the  choice 
of  commanders,  or  the  enlisting  of  troops:  that  it  was  a 
common  expression  among  them,  that  «they  must  either  lay 
aside  for  ever  ^  thoughts  of  war  and  arms,  and  submit  to 
the  yoke,  or  they  must  prove  themselves  not  inferior  to  th^ir 
competitors  for  empire,  either  in  courage,^  perseverance,  or 
^  military  discipline."  The  intelligence  was  not  without 
foundation:  yet  the  senate  were  not  affected  by  it,  as  might 
have  been  expected;  and  Caius  Sempronius,  to  whom  the 
command  fell  by  lot,  acted  with  carelessness  and  negligence, 
in  every  particular,  relying  on  fortune,  as  if  it  were  incapable 
of  change,  because  he  before  had  headed  a  victorious  sol- 
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diery  agaioat  tbose  who  had  been  before  overcome;  so  that 
there  was  more  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  the  Volscian 
army  than  in  his  own.  Success^  therefore,  as  on  many  other 
,  occasions,  attended  merit*  The  engagement  was  entered 
on  by  Sempronius,  without  either  prudence  or  caution,  with- 
out strengthening  the  line  by  a  reserve,  and  without  postiug 
the  cavalry  in  a  proper  situation.  The  shout  gave  a  presage 
at  the  very  beginning  to  which  side  the  victory  would  in- 
cline. That  raised  by  the  Volscians  was  loud  and  fuU; 
whilst  the  shout  of  the  Romans,  dissonant,  unequal,  lifeless, 
and  often  begun  anew,  betrayed,  by  its  unsteadiness,  the 
fears  which  possessed  them.  This  made  the  enemy  charge 
with  the  greater  boldness;  they  pushed  with  their  shieldl, 
and  brandished  their  swords;  on  the  other  side,  the  helmets 
were  seen  to  droop  as  the  wearers  looked  round  for  safety, 
disconcerted  ^d  disordered  on  every  side.  The  ensigns 
sometimes  kept  their  ground,  deserted  by  those  who  ought 
to  support  them;  at  other  times  they  retreated  between  their 
respective  companies.  As  yet  there  was  no  absolute  flight, 
nor  was  the  victory  complete.  The  Romans  covered  them- 
selves rather  than  fought;  the  Volscians  advanced,  and 
pushed  fiercely  against  the  line,  but  still  were  seen  greater 
numbers  of  the  former  falling  than  running  away. 

XXXVIII.  The  Romans  now  began  to  give  way  in  every 
quarter,  ^ile  the  consiul  Sempronius  in  vain  reproached 
them,  and  exhorted  {hem  to  stand;  neither  his  authority,  nor 
his  dignity,  had  any  effect;  and  they  wouVi  shordy  have 
turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy,  had  not  Sextus  Tempanius, 
a  commander  of  a  body  of  horse,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  brought  them  support,  and  when  their  situation  was 
almost  desperate.  He  called  aloud,  that  the  horsemen  who 
wished  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth^  should  leap  from 
their  horses,  and,  his  order  beiqg  obeyed  by  ^very  troop,  as 
if  it  had  been  delivered  by  the  consul^  he  said,  ^*  unless  this 
cohort,  by  the  power  of  its  arms,  can  stop  the  progress  of 
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'  the  enemy,  Aere  is  an  end  of  the  empire.  Follow  my  spear,, 
as  your  standard:  show,  both  to  Romans  and  Volscians,  that 
as  no  horse  are  equal  to  you  when  mounted,  so  no  foot  are 
equal  to  you  when  ye  dismount."  This  exhortation  being 
received  with  a  shout  of  applause,  he  advanced,  holding  his 
spear  aloft:  wherever  they  directed  their  march,  they  forced 
their  way  in  spite  of  opposition; -and,  advancing  their  targets, 
pushed  on  to  the  place  where  thiey  saw  the  distress  of  their 
friends  the  greatest.  The  fight  was  restored  in  every  part 
as  far  as  their  onset  reached;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  that 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  so  small  a  number  to  have  map* 
naged  the  whole  business  of  the  field,  the  enemy  would  have 
turned  their  backs. 

XXXIX.  Finding  that  nothing  could  withstand  them,  the 
Volscian  commander  gave  directions,  that  an  opening  should 
be  made  for  these  targeteers,  vntil  the  violence  of  their 
charge  should  carry  them  so  far,  that  they  might  be  shut  out 
from  their  friends:  which  being  executed,  the  horsemen  oh 
their  part  were « intercepted,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  force  a  passage  back;  the  enemy 
having  collected  their  thickest  numbers  in  the  place  through 
which  they  had  made  their  way.  The  consul  and  Roman 
legions,  not  seeing,  any  where,  that  body  which  just  before 
had  afforded  protection  to  the  whole  army,  lest  so  many 
men,  of  such  consummate  valour,  should  be  surrounded  and 
overpowered  by  the  enemy,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  push 
forward.  The  Volscians  forming  two  fronts,  withstood,  on 
one  side,  the  consul;  and  the  legions,  on  the  other,  pressed 
on  Tempanius  and  the  horsemen,  who,  after  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  break  through  to  their  friends,  took  possession 
of  an  eminence,  and  there  forming  a  circle  defended  them- 
selves, not  without  taking  vengeance  on  the  assailants.  Nor 
was  the  fight  ended  when  night  came  on.  The  consul  kept 
^e  enemy  employed,  never  relaxing  his  efforts  as  long  as 
any  light  remained.  The  darkness  at  length  separated  them, 
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leaving  the  "victory  undecided:  and  such  a  panic  seized ' 
both  camps,  from  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  with 
respect  to  the  issue,  that  both  armies,  as  if  they  had  been 
vanquished,  retreated  into  the  nearest  mountains,  leaving 
behind  their  wounded,  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage. 
The  eminence  however  was  kept  besieged  until  after  mid- 
night; when  intelligence  being  ^  brought  to  the  besiegers  that 
their  camp  was  deserted,  they,  supposing  that  their  friends 
had  been  defeated,  fled  also,  each  wherever  his  fears  trans- 
ported him.  Tempanius  apprehending  an  ambush,  kept  hb 
men  quiet  until  day-light;  and  then  going  out  himself  with  a 
small  party,  to  make  observations,  and  discovering  on  in- 
quiry from  the  wounded  men  of  the  enemy,  that  the  camp 
of  the  Volscians  was  abandoned,  he  called  down  his  men 
from  the  eminence  with  great  joy,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  Roman  camp.  Here  finding  every  place  waste  and  de« 
serted,  and  in  the  same  disgraceful  state  in  which  he  had 
seen  th&  post  of  the  enemy,  before  the  discovery  of  their 
mistake  should  bring  back  the  Volscians^  he  took  with 
him  as  many  of  the  wounded  as  he  could;  and  not  knowing 
what  route  the  consul  had  taken,  proceeded  by  the  shortest 
roads  to  the  city. 

XL.  News  had  already  arrived  there  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  and  of  the  camp  being  abandoned:  and  great  lamenta- 
tions had  been  made;  for  the  horsemen  above  all,  the  public 
grief  being  not  inferior  to  that  of  their  private  connections. 
The  consul  Fabius,  the  city  being  alarmed  for  its  own  safe- 
ty, had  troops  posted  before  the  gates,  when  the  horsemen 
being  seen  at  a  distance,  occasioned  at  first  some  degree  of 
fright,  while  it  was  not  known  who  they,  were:  but  this  being 
presendy  discovered,  people's  fears  were  converted  into  such 
transports  of  joy,  that  every  part  of  the  city  was  filled  with 
shouting;  each  one  congratulating  (he  other  on  the  return  of 
the  horsemen,  safe  and  victorious.  Then  were  seen  pouring 
out  in  crowds  into  the  streets  £rom  the  houses,  which  a  little 
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before  had  been  filled  with  lamentation  and  mourning,  for 
friends  supposed  lost,  their  mothers  and  wives;  each  rushing 
wildly  to  her  own,  and  scarcely  retaining,  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  rejoicings,  the  powers  either  of  mind  or  body.  The 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  had  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  Marcus  Postumius  and  Titus  Quintius,  for  having 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  at  Veii,  thought  that  the  re- 
cent displeasure  of  the  people  towards  the  consul  SemfMro- 
nius,  afforded  a  fit  opportunity  for  reviving  the  anger  of  the 
public  against  them.  Having,  therefore,  convened  the  peo* 
pie,  they  exclaimed  loudly,  that  the  commonwealth  had  been 
betrayed  by  its  commanders  at  Veii;  and  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  Aeir  escaping  with  impunity,  the  army  was  also 
betra3red  by  the  consul  in  the  country  of  the  Volscians,  the 
cavalry,  men  of  distinguished  bravery,  given  up  to  slaughter, 
ind  the  camp  shamefully  deserted.  Then  Caius  Junius,- one 
of  the  tribunes,  ordered  Tempanius  the  horseman  to  be  call- 
ed; and  in  their  presence  addressed  him  thus:  **  Sextus  Tem- 
paaius,  I  denland  of  you,  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  the 
consul  Caius  Sempronius  either  engaged  the  enemy  at  a  pro- 
per season,  or  strengthened  his  line  with  a  reserve,  or  dis- 
charged any  duty  of  a  good  consul:  and  whether  you  your- 
self, when  the  Roman  legions  were  defeated,  did  not,  of  your 
own  judgment,  dismount  the  cavalry  and  restore  the  fight? 
Did  he  afterwards,  when  you  and  the  horsemen  were  shut 
out  from  our  army,  either  come  himself  to  your  relief  or 
send  you  assistance?  Then  again,  on  the  day  following,  did 
you  find  support  any  wheref  Did  you  and  your  cohort,  by 
your  own  bravery,  make  your  way  into  the  campf  Did  ye  in 
the  camp  find  any  consul  or  any  army?  Or,  did  ye  find  the 
camp  forsaken,  and  the  wounded  soldiers  left  behind?  These 
things,  it  becomes  your  bravery  and  honour,  which  have 
proved  in  this  war  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  to  de- 
clare this  day.  In  fine,  where  is  Caius  Sempronius?  where 
are  our  legions?  Have  you  been  deserted,  or  have  you  de- 
VOL.  ^. — 3  C 
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■erted  the  consul  and  the  army?  In  short,  have  we  been  de- 
feated, or  have  we  gained  the  victory?'* 

XLI.  In  answer  to  diese  interrogatories,  Tempanius  is  said 
to  have  spoken,  not  with  studied  eloquence,  but  with  the 
manly  firmness  of  a  soldier,  neither  vainly  displaying  his 
own  merit,  nor  showing  pleasure  at  the  censure  thrown  on 
others:  ^As  to  the  degree  of  military  skill  possessed  by 
Caius  Semprooius  the  general,  it  was  not  his  duty,  as  a  sol- 
dier, to  judge;  that  was  the  business  of  the  Roman  people, 
when,  at  the  election,  they  chose  him  consul.  He  desired, 
therefore,  that  they  would  not  require  from  him  a  detail  of 
the  designs  and  duties  becoming  the  office  of  a  general,  or 
of  a  consul;  matters  which,  even  from  persons  of  the  most 
exalted  capacity  and  genius,  required  much  consideration: 
but  what  he  saw,  that  he  could  relate.  He  had  seen,  before 
his  communication  with  the  army  was  cut  otf^  the  consul 
fighting  in  the  front  of  the  line,  encouraging  the  men,  and  ac* 
tively  employed  between  the  Roman  ensigns  and  the  wea- 
pons of  the  enemy.  He  was  afterwards  carried  out  of  sight 
of  his  countrymen:  however,  from  the  noise  and  shouting,  he 
perceived  that  the  battle  was  prolonged  until  night;  nor  did 
he  believe,  that  it  was  in  their  power,  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  to  force  their  way  to  the  emi- 
nence where  he  had  taken  post.  Where  the  army  was,  he 
knew  not.  He  supposed  that  as  he,  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  ground  to  secure  himself  and  his  men, 
in  like  manner  the  consul,  consulting  the  safety  of  his  army, 
had  chosen  a  stronger  situation  for  his  camp.  Nor  did  he 
believe,  that  the  aflPairs  of  the  Volscians  were  in  a  better 
posture  than  those  of  the  Roman  people:  for  fortune  and  the 
night  had  caused  abundance  of  mistakes,  both  on  one  side 
and  the  other.'*  He  then  begged  that  they  would  not  detain 
him,  as  he  was  much  distressed  with  fatigue  and  wounds;  and 
he  was  dismissed  with  the  highest  expressions  of  applause^ 
no  less  for  his  modesty  than  his  bravery.    Meanwhile  the 
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consul  had  come  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  Rest,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Lavki;  whither  wagons  and  other  carriages  wer^ 
sent  from  the  city,  and  which  todk  up  the  men  who  were 
spent  with  the  fatigue  of  the  action,  and  the  nunrh  by  night* 
The  consul  soon  after  entered  the  city,  and  was  not  more 
anxiously  desirous  to  clear  himself  from  blame,  than  he 
was  to  bestow  on  Tempanius  the  praise  which  he  deserved* 
While  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  full  of  grief  for  the  ill 
success  of  their  affairs,  and  of  resentment  against  dieir  com- 
manders, the  first  object  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  ill  hu- 
mour was  Marcotf  Postumius,  formerly  military  tribune, 
with  consular  power,  at  Veii,  who  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
condemned  in  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  asnea  in  weight,  of  brass.*  ' 
Titus  Quintius  endeavoured  to  transfer  all  the  blame  of  that 
event  from  himself  on  his  colleague,  who  was  already  con- 
demned; and  as  he  had  conducted  business  with  success, 
both  in  the  country  of  the  Volscians  when  consul,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  dictator  Postumius  Tubertus,  and  also  at  Fi- 
dentt,  when  lieutenant-general  to  another  dictator,.  Mamercus 
iEmilius,  all  the  tribes  acquitted  him.  It  is  said  that  his 
cause  was  much  indebted  to  the  high  veneration  in  which 
his  father  Cmcinnatus  was  held;  and  likewise  to  Quintius 
Capitolinus,  who  being  now  extremely  old,  begged  with 
humble  supplications  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  who  had 
so  short  a  time  to  live,  to  carry  any  diirmal  tidings  to  Cin- 
cinnatus. 

XLII.  The  commons  created  Sextus  Tempanius,  y  2,935. 
Aulus  Sellius,  Lucius  Antistius,  and  Sextus  Pom-  B.  C.  419. 
pilius,  in  their  absei|ce»  plebeian  tribunes;  these  being  the 
persons  whom,  by  the  advice  of  Tempanius,  the  horsemen 
had  appointed  to  command  them  as  centurions.  The  senate 
finding  that  through  the  general  avehiion  from  Sempronias, 
the  name  of  consul  was  become  displeasing,  ordered  mili- 
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tary  tribunes  widi  consuUu'  power  to  be  cbosen.  According- 
ly  there  were  elected  Lucius  Manlius  Capitolinus,  Quintus 
Antonius  Merenda,  a|id  Lucius  Papirius  Mugillanos*  N» 
sooner  had  the  year  begun,  than  Lticius  Hortensius,  a  ple- 
beian tribune,  commenced  a  prosecution*  against  Caius 
Sempronius,  consul  of  the  preceding  year.  His  four  col- 
leagues, in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people,  besought  him 
not  to  involve  in  vexation  au  unoffending  general,  in  whose 
case  fortune  alone  could  be  blamed:  Hortensius  took  offence 
at  this,  thinking  it  meant  a  trial  of  hb  perseverance;  and  that 
the  accused  depended  not  on  the  intreaties  of  the  tribunes, 
which  were  thrown  out  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but 
on  their  protecti<»i.  Turning  first  therefore  to  him,  he  asked, 

.  *  A  prosecntioD  before  the  people  was  a  very  tedious  bnsioeas,  and  af- 
forded the  person  accused  many  chances  of  escaping,  even  though  he 
should  not  be  able  to  prore  his  innocence:  he  might  prerail  on  the  prose- 
cutor to  relinquish  the  charge,  or  on  a  plebeian  tribune  to  interpose,  or 
on  the  augurs  to  report  ill  omens  on  the  day  of  the  assembly  for  the  deci- 
sion; or,  at  the  worst,  he  might  go  into  volantary  exile;  teriereaoium  emki 
graHd»  A  magistrate,  who  intended  to  impeach  a  person  before  the  peo- 
ple, mounted  the  rostrum,  and  gare  notice  that  on  such  a  day  he  intend- 
ed to  accuse  that  person  of  such  a  crime;  on  which  the  party  accused  #a8 
obliged  to  ^y^  bail  for  his  appearance,  which  if  he  &iled  to  do,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  people  being  assembled 
(by  centuries  if  the  crime  charged  was  capital,  by  tribes  iffineaUe^)  the 
person  accused  was  summoned  by  the  crier,  and  if  he  did  not  appear,  was 
punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prosecutor.  If  he  appeared,^the  accuser 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  began  his  cbaige,  which  he  carried  on  through 
that  and  two  other  days,  allowing  an  intenral  of  one  day  between  each. 
On  the  third  day  he  made  a  recapitulation  of  the  chaige,  and  mentioned 
the  punishment  specified  in  thelafr  for  such  an  ofience.  This  was  express- 
ed in  writing,  aad  exhibited  to  public  Tiew  during  three  market-days. 
This  proceeding  was  termed  rogaHo  in  respect  of  the  peo{de,  and  irrogoHo 
in  respect  of  the  accused.  On  the  day  after  the  third  market-day,  the 
accuser  finished  the  business  of  the  prosecution,  and  concluded  with  giripg 
notice  of  the  day  on  which  the  assembly  should  meet  to  pass  judgment. 
The  accused  was  then  at  liberty  to  make  his  defence,  either  by  himself, 
or  by  adTocates. 
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'*  Where  were  the  haughty  airs  of  the  patrician?  Where  waa 
the  spirit  upheld  in  confidence  by  cunacious  innocence,  that 
a  man  of  consular  dignity  took  shelter  under  the  shade  of 
tribunes?"  Then  to  his  colleagues;  ^^  As  to  you,  what  is  your 
intention  in  case  I  persist  in  the  pirosecution?  Do  ye  mean 
to  rob  the  peojde  of  dieir  jurisdiction,  and  to  overturn  the 
power  of  the  tribunes?"  To  this  they  replied;  ^^  that  with  re« 
spect  both  to  Sempronius,  and  to  all  others,  the  Roman  people 
possessed  supreme  authority;  that  it  was  neither  in  their 
power  nor  in  their  wishes  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  it,  but 
if  their  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  general,  who  was  to  them 
a  parent,  should  have  no  effect,  they  were  determined  to 
change  their  apparel  along  with  him."  Hortensius  then  de- 
clared, ^  the  commons  of  Rome  shall  not  see  their  tribunes 
in  the  garb  of  culprits:  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say  to  Sem- 
pronius,  since,  by  his  conduct  in  command,  he  has  rendered 
himself  so  dear  to  his  soldiers."  Nor  was  the  dutiful  attach- 
ment of  the  four  tribunes  more  pleasing  to  the  patricians  and 
to  the  commons,  than  was  the  temper  of  Hortensius,  comply^ 
ing  so  readily  with  intreaties  founded  on  justice.  Fortune 
no  longer  indulged  the  JEquans,  who  had  embraced  the 
doubtful  success  of  the  Volscians  as  their  own. 

XLIII.  In  the  year  following,  which  had  for  y  ^  ^^^ 
consuls  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulanus  and  Titus  B*  ^'  4>®- 
Quintius  Capitolinus,  son  of  Capitolinus,  nothing  memorable 
was  performed  under  the  conduct  of  Fabius,  to  whom  the' 
province  of  encountering  the  enemy  fell  by  lot.  The  iEquans, 
on  merely  showing  their  spiritless  army,  were  driven  off  the 
field  in  a  shameful  flight,  without  affording  the  consul  much 
honour,  for  which  reason  he  was  refused  a  triumph;  however, 
as  he  had  effaced  the  ignominy  of  the  misfortune  under  Sem* 
pronius,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  city  in  ovation.  As 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  less  difficulty  than 
had  been  apprehended,  so  the  city,  from  a  state  of  tranquitii* 
ty,  was  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  scene  of  turbulent  dis- 
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sensions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians^  This  was  4ie 
effect  of  a  plan  for  doubling  the  nwmber  of  quosstors:  for  the 
consob  having  proposed^  that,  in  addition  Co  the  two  city*> 
qiMBstors,  two  others  shoidd-v  always  attend  the  consula,  to 
discharge  the  business  relative  to  the  army^  and  the  measure 
having  been  warmly  approved  by  the  patricians,  the  tribunea 
contended,  in  opposition  to  the  consuls,  that  hdf  the  number 
of  questors  should  be  taken  from  among  the  commons,  for 
hitherto  patricians  <Mily  had  been  elected:  against  which  scheme 
both  consuls  and  patricians  struggled  at  first  with  Aeir  utmost 
power.  They  afterwards  oflFered  a  concession,  that  according 
to  the  practice  in  the  election  of  tribunes  with  consular  power, 
the  people  should  have  equal  freedom  of  sufirage  with  re* 
spect  to  quKstoriB^  yet  finding  that  this  had  no  effect,  they, 
emirely  laid  aside  the  design  of  augmenting  the  number.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  it  dropped  by  theas,  than  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  tribunes,  while  several  other  seditions  schemes 
were  continually  started,  and  among  the  rest,  one  for  an 
agrarian  law.  The  senate  was  desirous,  on  account  of  these 
commotions,  that  consuls  should  be  elected  rather  than  tri- 
bunes, but  no  decree  could  be  passed,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  tribunes,  so  that  the  government,  from  feeing  con« 
sular,  became  a  kind  of  interregnum:  nor  was  even  that  ac- 
compUshed  without  a  violent  struggle,  the  tribunes  obstruct^ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  patricians*  The  greater  part  of  the 
ensuing  year  was  wasted  in  contentions  between  the  new  tri* 
bunes,  and  the  several  interreges,  the  tribunes  sometimes 
hindering  the  patricians  from  assembling  to  declare  an  in- 
terrez;  at  others,  protesting  against  the  interreges  passing  a 
decree  for  the  election  of  consuls;  at  last,  Lucius  Papirius 
Mugillanus,  being  declared  interrex,  severely  reproved  both 
the  senate  and  the  plebeian  tribunes,  affirming,  that,  ^  the 
commonwealth,  being  forsaken  by  men,  and  preserved  by  the 
care  aod  providence  of  the  gods,  subsisted  merely  by  meana 
of  the  Veienlian  truce,  and  the  dilatorinesa  of  the  .Squans: 
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from  which  quarter^  should  an  alarm  of  danger  be  heard,  did 
ihe^  think  it  right,  that  the  nation,  destitute  of  a  patrician 
magistrate,  should  be  exposed  to  a  surprise!  That  it  neither 
should  have  an  army,  nor  a  general  to  enlist  one?  Did  they 
think  an  intestine  war  the  proper  means  to  repel  a  foreign 
one?  Should  both  take  place,  at  the  same  tii|ie,  the  power  of 
the  gods  would  scarcely  be  able  to  preserve  the  Roman  state 
from  ruin.  It  were  much  fitter  that  both  parties  should  re* 
mit  somewhat  of  their  strict  rights;,  and,  by  a  mutual  com* 
promise  of  their  pretenaions,  unite  the  whole  in  concord,  the 
senate  permitting  military  tribones  to  be  appointed  instead 
of  consuls,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ceasing  to  pro- 
tect against  the  four  quaestors  being  chosen  out  of  the  patri- 
stana  and  plebeians,  indiscriminately,  by  the  free  suflFrages  of 
the  peo|4e.^ 

.  XLIV.  The  election  of  tribunes  was  first  held,  j  ^  ^^^ 
and  there  were  chosen  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  B.  O.  4;i. 
Lucius  Qointius  Cincinnatus  a  third  tiqie,  Lucius  Farias 
Medullinus  a  second  time,  Marcus  Manlios  and  Aulus  Sem* 
pronius  Atratinus,  all  patricians.  The  last-named  tribune  pre* 
sided  at  the  election  of  quisatora,  whentheps  appeared  among 
several  other  plebeian  candidates,  a  son  of  Antiatius,  a  plebeian 
tribune,  and, a  br/Other  of  SeXtus  Pompilius,  of  the  same  orden 
but  neither  their  power  |ior  interest  were  able  to  prevent  the 
people  from  choosing  rather  to  raise  those  to  the  rank  of  no» 
bility,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  they  had  seen  in  the 
consulship.  This  enraged  all  the  tribunes  to  madness,  espe- 
cially Pompilius  and  Aiitistius,  who  were  incensed  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  relations.  ^\  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  this,*'  they  said,  *^  that  neither  their  services,  nor  the  in- 
jurious behaviour  of  the  patricians^  nor  even  the  pleasure  of 
exercising  a  newly  acquired  right,  though  a  power  was  now 
granted  which  had  hitherto  been  refused,  had  been  sufficient 
to  procure,  for  any  plebeian  whatever,  the  office  of  military 
tribune,  6r  even  that  of  quiestor?    The  prayers  of  a  father 
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in  behalf  of  his  son,  those  of  on^  brother  in  behalf  of  an- 
other, those  of  persons  invested  with  the  tribuneship  of  the 
commons,  that  sacred  and  inviolable  power  created  for  the 
protection  of  liberty,  had  all  proved  ineffectual.  There  must 
certainly  have  been  some  fraudulent  practices  in  the  case, 
and  Aulus  Sempronius  roust  have  used  more  artifice  in  the 
election  than  was  consistent  with  honour;"  in  fine,  they  com- 
plained loudly,  that  their  relatioiis  had  been  disappointed  of 
the  ofiice  by.  his  unfair  conduct.     But  as  no  serious  attack 
could  be  made  on  him.,  because  he  warn  secured,  both  by  in^ 
nocence,  and  by  the  office  which  he  held  at  the  time,  they 
turned  their  resentment  against  Caius  Sempronius,  unck  to 
Atratinus;  and,  aided  by  Canuleius,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
entered  a  prosecution  against  htm  on  account  of  the^isgmce 
sustained  in  the  Volscian  wan     By  the  same  tribunes  men- 
tion was  frequently  introduced,  in  the  senate,  of  the  distri" 
buticm  of  lands,  which  scheme  Caius  Sempronius  had  always 
most  vigYM-ousIy  opposed;-  for  they  foresaw,  as  it  fell  out, 
that,  on  the  dae  hand,  should  he  forsake  that  cause,  he  would 
be  less  warmly  defended  by  the  patricians;  and,  on  the  other 
if  he  should  persevere,  at  the  time  when  his  trial  was  ap- 
proaching, he  would  give  offence  to  the  commons.  He  chose 
to  face  the  torrent  of  popular  displeasure,  and  rather  to  in- 
jure  bis  own  cause,  than  to  be  wanting  to  that  of  the  publie; 
and  therefore,  standing  firm  in  the  same  opinion,  he  declared, 
that  "'  ho  such  largess  should  be  made,  which  would  only 
tend  to  aggrandrse  the  three  tribunes;  affirming,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuits  was  not  to  procure  lands  for  the  com- 
mons, but  iU-will  against  him.    That,  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  undergo  the  storm  with  determined  resolution;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  senate,  it  was  their  duty,  not  to  set  so 
high  a  value  on  him,  or  on  any  other  citizen,  as  through  ten- 
derness to  an  individual,  to  give  room  for  an  injury  to  the 
public."    When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause  with  the  same  degree  of  intrepidity;  and,  notwidi- 
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standing  the  patricians  used  every  expediept  to  soften  the 
commons,  he  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand 
atseHn*  The  same  year  Postumia,  a  vestal  virgin^  was  charg- 
ed with  breach  of  chastity.  She  was  free  from  the  guilt,  bvit 
took  too  little  pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  it,  which  was 
grounded  merely  on  suspicion,  caused  by  her  too  great  gayety 
of  dress,  and  from  her  manners  being  less  reserved  than  be- 
came her  state.  The  trial  having  been  adjourned  to  a  farther 
hearing,  and  she  being  afterwards  acquitted,  the  chief  pon- 
tiif,  by  direction  of  the  college,  ordered  her  to  refrain  from 
indiscreet  mirth;  and,  in  her  dress,  to  attend  more  to  th^ 
sanctity  of  her  character,  than  to  the  fashion.  In  this,  year 
Cumee,  a  city  then  possessed  by  Greeks,  was  taken  by  the 
Campanians. 

XLV.  The  ensuing  year  had  for  military  tribunes  ^  r  93$ 
with  consular  power,  Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus,  B.  c.  4  is. 
Publius  Lucretius.Tricipitinus,  Spurius  Nautius,  and  Caius 
Servilius;  a  year  which,  by  good  fortune,  was  rendered  re- 
markable, rather  by  great  dangers,  than  by  losses.  The  slaves 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  different  quar- 
ters; and,  while  the  people  should  be  every  where  intent  on 
saving  the  houses,  to  take  arms,  and  seize  on  the  citadel  and 
the  capitol.  Jupiter  frustrated  their  horrid  designs,  and  the 
offenders,  being  seized  upon  the  information  of  two  of  their 
number,  were  punished.  The  informers  were  rewarded  with 
their  freedom,  and  ten  thousand  asses^  in  weight  of  brass, 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  a  sum  which,  at  that  time,  was 
reckoned  wealth.  Soon  after,  intelligence  was  received  at 
Rome,  from  good  authority,  that  the  ^quans  were  prepar- 
ing to  renew  hostilities,  and  that  t&iis  old  enemy  w^s  joined 
in  the  design  by  a  new  one,  the  Lavicanians.  Fighting  with 
the  iEquans  was  now  become  to  the  state  almost  an  anniver- 
sary custom.  To  Lavici  ambassadors  were  sent,  who  having 
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returned  with  an  evasive  answer:  from  which  it  was  evidetit 
that,  though  immediate  war  was  not  intended,  yet  peace 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance,  orders  were  given  to  the 
Tusculans  to  watch  attentively*  lest  any  new  commotion 
should  arise  at  Lavici.  The  military  tribunes,  with  consular 
power,  of  the  next  year,  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas,  Marcus 
Y.  R.  337.  Papirius-  Mugillanus,  Caius  Servilius  son  of  Pris- 
B.  C.  416.  ^yg^  who,  in  his  dictatorship,  had  taken  Fidene, 

were,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  their  office,  attended 
by  an  embassy  from  Tusculum,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  Lavicanians  had  taken  arms,  and  after  having,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  iEquans,  ravaged  that  territory,  had  pitched 
their  camp  at  Algid um.  War  was  then  proclaimed  against  the 
Lavicanians.  The  senate  having  decreed  that  two  of  the  tri- 
bunes should  go  out  to  command  the  army,  and  that  the  other 
should  manage  affairs  at  Rome,  there  sprung  up  on  a  sudden 
a  warm  dispute  among  the  tribunes,  eachr  representing  him- 
self as  the  fittest  person  to  command  in  the  war,  and  scorn- 
ing the  business  of  the  city  as  disagreeable  and  inglorious. 
The  senate,  beholding  with  surprise  this  indecent  contention 
between  the  colleagues,  Quintus  Servilius  said,  ^^  Since  ye 
pay  no  deference  either  to  this  august  body,  or  to  the  com- 
monwealth, parental  authority  shall  put  an  end  to  your  un- 
seemly altercation.  My  son,  without  putting  it  to  the  lots, 
shall  hold  the  command  in  the  city.  I  hope  that  those,  who 
are  so  ambitious  of  being  employed  in  the  war,  may  act  with 
greater  prudence  and  manliness  in  their  conduct  of  it,  than 
they  show  in  their  present  competition." 

XL VI.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  levy  should  not  be  made 
out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  indiscriminately:  ten 
tribes  were  drawn  by  lot,. and  out  of  these  the  tribunes  en- 
listed the  younger  men,  and  led  them  to  the  field.  The  con- 
tentions  which  began  in  the  city,  were,  through  the  same 
eager  ambition  for  command,  raised  to  a  much  greater  height 
m  the  camp«     On  no  one  point  did  their  sentiments  agree; 
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each  contended  strenuously  for  his  own  opinion;  endeavour- 
ed to  have  his  own  plans  and  his  own  commands  only  put  iQ 
execution;  showed  a  contempt  of  the  other;  and  met  with 
the  like  contempt  in  returp:  until  at  length,  on  the  remon- 
strances of  the  lieutenant-generals,  they  came  to  a  compro* 
mise,  which  was  to  enjpy  the  supreme  command  alternately, 
each  for  a  day.  When  these  proceedings  were  reported  ^t 
Rome,  Quintus  Servilius,  whose  wisdom  was  matured  by 
age  and  experience,  is  said  to  have  prayed  to  the  immortal 
gods,  that  the  discord  of  the  tribunes  might  not  prove  as  he 
feared  it  might,  more  detrimental  to  the  commonwealth  than 
it  had  done  at  Veii;  and  to  have  urged  his  son  earnestly  to 
enlist  soldiers  and  prepare  arms,  as  if  he  foresaw  with  cer- 
tainty some  impending  misfortune.  Nor  was  he  a  false  pro- 
phet: for  under  the  conduct  of  Lucius  Sergius,  whose  day 
of  command  it  was,  the  troops  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  iEquans,  in  disadvantageous  ground,  adjoining  the  ene- 
my's camp;  into  which  they  had  been  decoyed  hy  vain  hopes 
of  mastering  it;  the  enemy  counterfeiting  fear,  and  having 
retreated  to  their  rampart.  They  were  driven  in  great  dis- 
order down  a  declivity  in  the  rear,  and  while  they  tumbled 
one  on  another  rather  than  fled,  vast  numbers  were  over- 
powered and  slain.  With  difficulty  they  defended  the  camp 
for  that  day;  and  on  the  following,  the  enemy  having  invest- 
ed it  on  several  sides,  they  abandoned  it  in  shameful  flight 
through  the  opposite  gate.  The  generals,  lieutenant-gene- 
rals, and  such  part  of  the  body  of  the  army  as  followed  the 
colours,  took  the  rout  to  Tusculum:  the  rest  dispersing  up 
and  down,  made  their  way  to  Rome  by  many  different  roads, 
bringing  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  disaster  which  had 
happened.  This  unfortunate  affair  caused  the  less  conster- 
nation, because  it  was  not  unexpected,  and  because  there 
was  a  reinforcement  of  troops  already  prepared  by  the  mili- 
tary tribune,  to  which,  in  this  disorder  of  their  affairs,  they 
eould  look  for  security.    By  his  orders  also,  after  the  confu- 
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sion  in  the  city  had  been  quieted  by  means  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  scouts  were  instantly  despatched  for  intelligence, 
who  brought  accounts  that  the  generals  and  the  army  were 
at  Tusculum«  and  that  the  enemy  had  not  removed  their 
camp.  But  what  chiefly  contributed  to  raise  people's  spirits 
was,  that  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Quintus 
Servilius  Priscus  was  created  dictator,  a  man  whose  exten- 
sive judgment  in  public  aflairs  the  state  had  experienced,  as 
well  on  many  former  occasions  as  in  the  issue  of  that  cam* 
paign;  he  alone  having,  before  the  misfortune  happened,  ex- 
pressed apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  disputes  of  the 
tribunes.  He  appointed  for  his  master  of  the  horse  the  tri- 
bune by  whom  he  had  been  nominated  dictator,  his  own  son, 
according  to  some  accounts;  but  other  writers  mention  Ser- 
vilius Ahala  as  master  of  the  horse  that  year.  Then,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  raised  troops,  and  sending 
orders  to  those  at  Tuscutum  to  join  him,  he  marched  against 
the  enemy,  and  chose  ground  for  his  camp  within  two  miles 
of  theirs* 

XL VI  I.  The  negligence  and  the  vanity  inspired  by  suc- 
cess, which  were  formerly  manifested  in  the  Roman  com- 
manders, w^re  now  transferred  to  the  iEquans.  In  the  first 
engagement,  the  dictator  having  thrown  the  enemy's  van  in- 
to  disorder  by  a  charge  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  directed 
the  infantry  to  advance  with  speed,  and  slew  one  of  his  own 
standard-bearers  who  did  not  readily  obey  the  order.  Such 
ardour  was  in  consequence  displayed  by  the  troops  that  the 
JEquans  could  not  support  the  shock  of  their  onset.  Van- 
quished in  the  field,  they  fled  precipitately  to  their  camp,  the 
taking  of  which  cost  even  less  time  and  trouble  dian  the  bat- 
tle had  done.  After  the  camp  had  been  taken  and  plunder- 
ed, the  dictator  giving  up  the  spoil  to  the  soldiers,  the  horse- 
men, who  had  pursued  the  enemy  in  their  flight,  returned 
with  intelligence,  that  after  their  defeat  all  the  Lavicanians^ 
and  \  great  part  of  the  iEquans,  had  retreated  to  Lavici;  oo 
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whkh  the  army  was  next  day  conducted  thither,  and  the 
town,  being  invested  on  every  side,  was  taken  by  stprm. 
The  dictator  having  led  back  his  tictorious  army  to  Rome, 
resigned  his  ofice,  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  appointment; 
and  the  senate,  seizing  the  opportunity  before  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons  should  raise  seditions  about  the  agrarian 
laws,  voted,  rn  full  assembly,  that  a  colony  should  be  con* 
ducted  to  Lavici,  at  the  same  time  introducing  a  proposal 
for  a  distribution  of  its  lands.  One  thousand  five  lumdrefl 
colonists,  sent  from  the  city,  received  each  two  acres.  Du- 
ring two  years  after  the  taking  of  Lavici,  in  the  y  h  sss 
first  of  which  Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus,  Lucius  B.  c.  1II4. 
Servilius  Structus,  Publius  Lucretius  l*ricipitinus,  all  these 
a  second  time,  and  Spurius  Rutilus  Crassus  were  military 
tribunes  with  consular  power;  and  in  the  following,  Aulus 
Sempronius  Atratinus  a  third  time,  and  Marcus  y  r  ss9 
Papirius  Mugillanus  and  Spurius  Nautius  Rutili^s  B.  c.  4is. 
both  a  second  time.  There  was  tranquillity  with  respect  to 
affairs  abroad,  but  at  home  dissensions  occasioned  by  agrari- 
an laws. 

XLVIII*  The  incendiaries  of  the  populace  were  the  Spu- 
rii,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  MsBcilius  a  fourth  time,  and 
Mietilius  a  third,  both  elected  in  their  absence.  A  very 
violent  contest  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  was  now 
expected  on  the  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws;  for  these  tri- 
bunes had  publicly  proposed,  that  the  lands,  taken  from 
their  enemies,  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  man  might  have  a  share.  Had  this  proposal  passed 
into  a  law,  the  property  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  would 
have  been  confiscated;  for  scarcely  was  there  any  of  the  pub- 
lic territory,  not  even  the  ground  on  which  die  city  itself 
was  built,  but  what  had  been  acquired  by  arms;  all  of  which 
consequently  must  have  been  comprehended  in  it;  nor  could 
the  military  tribunes,  either  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  private 
meetings  of  the  nobles,  devise,  in  this  exigency,  any  promis- 
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ing  plan  of  conduct:  when  Appius    Claudius,  grandson  of 
him  who  had  been  decemvir  for  compiling  the  laws,  being 
the  youngest  senator ,  in  the  assem^y,  is  said  to  have  told 
them,  that  ^^  he  had  brought  from  home,  for  their  use  an  old 
scheme,  which  had  been  first  devised  by  his  family: — ^that 
his  great  grandfather«Appius  Claudius  had  showv  the  pa* 
tricians  one  method  of  baffling  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  by 
the  protests  of  their  colleagues: — that  new  men  were  easily 
drawn. off  from  dieir  designs  by  the  influence  of  people  of 
consequence,  if  they  were  addressed  in  language  suited  to 
the  times  rather  ,than  to  the  dignity  of  the  speakers.     Their 
sentiments  werd  ever  directed  by  their  circumstances.  When 
they  should  see  that  their  colleagues  who  first  set  the  busi- 
ness on   foot   had    got   the   start;    and    monopolized    the 
whole  credit  of  it  with  the  commons,  so  that  there  was  no 
room  left  for  them   to  come  in  for  any  share,  they  would, 
without  reluctance,  lean  for  support  to  the  cause  of  the  se- 
nate, by  means  of  which  they  might  conciliate  the  favour,  not 
only  of  the  principal  patricians,  but  of  the  whole  body." 
Every  one  expressing  approbation,  and  particularly  Quintus 
Servilius  Priscus,  highly  c<>mmending  the  youth  for  not  hav- 
ing degenerated   from   the  Claudian  race,  a  general  charge 
was  given,  that  they  should  gain  over  as  many  of  the  college 
of  tribunes  as  possible,  to  enter  protests.    On  the  breaking 
up  of  the  senate,  the  principal  patricians  made  their  applica- 
tions to  the  tribunes,  and  by  persuasions,  admonitions,  and 
assurances  that  it  would  be  acknowledged  as  a  favour  by 
each  of  them  in  particular,  and  also  by  the  whole  senate,  they 
prevailed  on  six  to  promise  their  protests.     Accordingly,  on 
the  day  following,  when  the  senate   was  consulted,  as  had 
been  preconcerted,  concerning  the  sedition  which  Maecilius 
and  Metilius  were  exciting,  by  the  proposal  of  a  largess  of 
most  pernicious  tendency,  the  speeches  of  the  principal  pa- 
tricians ran  all  in  the  same  strain,  each  declaring  that,  for  his 
part,  ^^  he  could  neither  devise  any  satisfactory  mode  of  pro- 
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ceeding,  nor  could  he  see  a  remedy  any  where,  unless  it 
were  found  in  the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  To  that  office 
the  commonwealth,  embarrassed  with  difficulties,  in  like 
nianner  as  a  private  person  in  distress,  had  now  recourse  for 
aid:  and  that  it  would  be  highly  honourable  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  office,  if  they  showed  that  the  tribuneship  pos- 
sessed not  greater  power  to  harass  the  senate,  and  excite  dis- 
cord between  the  orders  in  the  state,  than  to  favour  ill*de- 
signing  colleagues."  The  voices  of  the  whole  senate  were 
then  heard  together,  appeals  to  the  tribunes,  coming  from 
every  comer  of  the  house;  and,  in  some  time,  silence  being 
obtained,  those  who  had  been  prepared  through  the  influence 
of  the  principal  nobility  gave  notice,  ^^  that  the  proposal  of 
a  law,  published  by  their  colleagues,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  senate,  tended  to  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  would  oppose  with  their  protests."  The  thanks  of  the 
senate  were  given  to  the  protestors:  but  the  authors  of  the 
proposal,  having  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  abused 
their  colleagues  as  traitors  to  the  interests  of  the  commons, 
and  slaves  to  the  consulars;  but,  after  uttering  other  bitter 
invectives  against  them,  dropped  the  prosecution  of  their 
scheme* 

XLIX.  The  two  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Ro-  y  ^  ^^ 
mans  would  have  given  them  employment  during  B.  C.4U. 
the  following  year,  in  which  Publius  Cornelius  Cossus,  Caius 
Valerius  Potitus,  Quintus  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  and  Nume- 
rius  Fabius  Vibulanus  were  military  tribunes  with  consular 
power,  had  not  the  religious  scruples  of  their  leaders  defer- 
red the  military  operations  of  the  Veientians,  in  consequence 
of  their  lands  having  suffered  severely,  principally  in  the 
destruction  of  their  country-seats,  by  an  inundation  of  the 
Tiber.  At  the  same  time,  the  iEquans,  by  the  loss  whicli 
they  had  sustained  three  years  before,  were  deterred  from 
affording  aid  to  the  Volani,  one  of  their  kindred  states.  These 
had  made  inroads  on  the  contiguous  district  of  Lavici,  and 
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committed  hostilities  on  the  new  colony:  in  which  unjust 
proceeding  they  had  hoped  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
concurrence  of  aU  the  iEquans;  but,  being  forsaken  by  thcj^r 
confederates,  they,  without  performing  any  action  worth 
mentioning,  were  stripped,  in  one  slight  battle  and  a  siege, 
both  of  their  lands  and  their  city.  An  attempt  made  by 
Lucius  Sextius,  plebeian  tribune,  to  procure  a  law  that  a  co- 
lony should  be  sent  to  Vol«,  in  like  manner  as  to  Lavici, 
was  crushed  by  the  protests  of  his  colleagues;  who  declared 
openly  that  they  would  not  suffer  any  order  of  the  commons 
Y.  R.  341.  ^o  he  passed,  unless  it  were  approved  by  the  senate. 
B.  C,  41 1.  Next  year  the  iEquans,  having  recovered  Vote, 
and  sent  a  colony  thither,  strengthened  the  town  with  addi- 
tional fortifications,  the  military  tribunes  with  consular  power, 
at  Rome,  being  Cneius  Cornelius  Cossus,  Lucius  Valerius 
Potitus,  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus,  a  second  time,  and  Mar- 
cus Postumius  Regillensis.  The  conduct  of  the  war  with  the 
iEquans  was  intrusted  to  the  last  mentioned,  a  man  of  a  de- 
praved mind;  which,  however,  did  not  appear  so  much  in 
his  management  of  the  campaign,  as  in  his  behaviour  on  gain- 
ing success.  Having,  with  great  activity,  levied  an  army  and 
marched  to  Volae,  after  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  ^Equans 
in  slight  engagements,  he  at  length  forced  his  way  into  the 
place;  where  he  began  a  contention  with  his  countrymen,  in-* 

# 

stead  of  the  iKquaus.  For  having  proclaimed,  during  the 
assault,  that  the  plunder  should  be  given  to  the  soldiers,  he 
broke  his  word  on  getting  possession  of  the  town.  This,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  was  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  army;  rather  than  from  finding  less  booty  than  the  tri- 
bune had  represented,  and  which  they  could  not  well  expect 
in  a  new  colony,  and  a  town  which  had  been  sacked  a  short 
if  me  before.  Their  anger  was  farther  inflamed  on  his  return 
to  the  city,  (^J^&her  he  had  been  summoned  by  his  colleagues, 
on  accouiit  of  seditions  raised  by  the  plebeian  tribunes,)  from 
an  expression  which  he  was  heard  to  utter  in  an  assembly  of 
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the  people,  and  which  showed  great  weakneM,  or  rather  a 
degree  of  insanity.    On  Sextius,  the  plebeian  tribune,  pro* 
posing  an  agrarian  law,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
he  would  also  propose  the  sending  of  a  colony  to  Vohe,  be* 
cause  those  men  deserved  to  enjoy  the  city  and  lands  of 
Voke,  who  had  gained  possession  of  them  by  their  arms,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Wo  to  my  soldiers,  if  they  are  not  quiet." 
Which  words  gave  not  greater  offence  to  the  assembly,  than 
they  did  soon  after  to  the  patricians,  when  they  heard  them; 
and  the  plebeian  tribune,  a  keen  man,  and  not  destitute  of 
eloquence,  having  found  among  his  adversaries  this  haughty 
temper  and  ungovemed  tongue,  which  he  could  easily  pro- 
voke to  such  expressions  as  would  excite  indignation,  not 
only  against  himself,  but  against  the  whole  body  and  their 
cause,  took  occasion  to  ^raw  Postumius  more  frequently  in- 
to disputes  than  any  other  of  the  military  tribunes.  But  now, 
^n  such  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  expression,  he  remarked, 
"  Do  ye  hear  him,  citizens!  denouncing  wo  to  soldiers  as  he 
would  to  slaves?  and  yet  this  brute  will  be  judged  by  you 
more  deserving  of  his  high  office  than  those  who  send  you 
into  colonies,  and  enrich  you  with  lands  and  cities;  who  pro- 
vide a  settlement  for  your  old  age;  and  who  fight,  to  the  last, 
in  defence  of  your  interests.    Begin  then  to  learn  why  so  few 
undertake  your  cause.    What  would  they  have  to  expect 
at  your  hands?  posts  of  honour?  These  ye  choose  to  confer 
on  your  adversaries,  rather  than  on  the  champions  of  the 
Roman  people.    Ye  murmured  just  now  on  hearing  that 
man's  words.    What  does  that  avail?    If  ye  had  an  opportu- 
nity, this  moment,  of  giving  your  votes,  ye  would  no  doubt 
prefer  him  who'  denounces  wo  to  you,  before  those  who  wish 
to  procure  establishments  for  you,  of  lands,  habitations,  and 
property." 

L.  The  words  of  Postumius  being  conveyed  to  the  sol- 
diers, excited  in  the  camp  a  much  higher  degree  of  indig- 
nation. ^^  Should  a  fraudulent  embezzler  of  the  spoils,"  they 
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said,  ^^  denounce  also  wo  to  the  soldiers?"  A  general  and 
open  avowal  of  their  resentment  ensuing,  the  quiestor,  Pub- 
lius  Sextius,  supposing  that  the  mutiny  might  be  quashed, 
by  the  same  violence  which  had  given  rise  to  if,  sent  a  lictor 
to  one  of  the  most  clamorous  of  the  soldiers,  on  which  a  tu« 
mult  and  scuffle  arose,  in  which  he  received  a  blow  of  a 
stone,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd;  the 
person  who  had  wounded  him  adding,  with  a  sneer,  that 
*^  the  qusestor  had  got  what  the  general  had  threatened  to  the 
soldiers."  Postumius  being  sent  for,  on  account  of  this  dis- 
turbance, exasperated  still  farther  the  general  ill  humour,  by 
the  severity  of  his  inquiries  and  cruelty  of  his  punishments. 
At  last,  a  crowd  being  drawn  together,  by  the  cries  of  some 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  under  a  hurdle,  he 
gave  a  loose  to  his  rage,  running  down  from  the  tribunal,  like 
a  madmah,  against  those  who  interrupted  the  execution. 
There  the  indignation  of  the  multitude,  increased  by  the  lie- 
tors  clearing  the  way  on  all  sides,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the 
centurions,  burst  out  with  such  fury,  that  the  tribune  was 
overwhelmed  with  stones  by  his  own  troops.  When  this  deed 
of  such  a  heinous  nature  was  reported  at  Rome,  and  the 
military  tribunes  endeavoured  to  procure  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  their  colleague,  the 
plebeian  tribunes  interposed  their  protest.  But  this  dispute 
was  a  branch  of  a  contest  of  another  kind;  for  th6  patricians 
had  been  seized  with  apprehensions  that  the  commons,  ac- 
tuated by  resentment  and  dread  of  the  inquiries,  would  elect 
military  tribunes  out  of  their  own  body;  therefore,  they  la- 
boured with  all  their  might  for  an  election  of  consuls.  The 
plebeian  tribunes,  not  suffering  the  decree  of  the  senate^  to 
pass,  and  also  protesting  against  the  election  of  consuls,  the 
affair  was  brought  to  an  interregnum.  The  patricians  then 
obtained  the  victory. 

T,  R  842        ^''  Q"i°^^s  Fabius  Vibulanus,  interrex,  presid- 
B.  Ci  410.  ing  in  the  assembly,  Marcus  Cornelius  Cossusand 
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Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  were  chosen  consuls.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  their  year  of  office,  the  senate  passed  a  decree, 
that  the  tribunes  should,  without  delay,  propose  to  the  com- 
mons an  inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Postumius,  and  that  the 
commons  should  appoint  whomsoever  they  should  think 
proper  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  The  employment  was,  by  a 
vote  of  ^e  commons,  which  was  approved  by  the  people  at 
large,  committed  to  the  consuls;  who,  notwithstanding  they 
proceeded  in  the  business  with  the  utmost  moderation  and 
lenity,  passing  sentence  of  punishment  only  on  a  f^w,  who, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives;  yet  could  he  not  prevent  the  commons  fr6m  conceiving 
the  highest  displeasure,  and  from  observing  that  ^^  any  con- 
stitutions, enacted  for  their  advantage,  lay  long  dormant  and 
unexecuted;  whereas  a  law  passed^  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
signing their  persons  and  lives  to  forfeiture,  was  instantly 
enforced,  and  that  with  such  full  effect."  This  would  have 
been  a  most  seasonable  time,  after'  the  punishment  of  the 
mutiny,  to  have  soothed  their  minds  with  such  a  healing 
measure  as  the  distribution  of  the  territory  of  Volse;  as  it 
would  have  diminished  their  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
agrarian  law,  which  tended  to  expel  the  patrician/i  from  the 
public  lands,  the  possession  of  which  they  had  unjustly  ac- 
quired. But  as  noAtters  were  managed,  the  ill  treatment 
shown  them,  in  this  very  instance,  was  an  additional  source 
of  vexation,  as  the  nobility  not  only  persisted  with  obstinacy 
to  retain  possession  of  those  public  lands,  but  even  refused 
to  distribute  to  the  commons  such  as  had  been  lately  taken 
from  the  enemy,  which  otherwise  would,  like  the  rest,  in  a 
short  time  bec6me  the  prey  of  a  few.  This  year  the  legions 
were  led  out  by  the  consul  Furius  against  the  Volscians,  who 
were  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Hemicians;  but  not  finding 
the  enemy  there,  they  proceeded  to  and  took  Ferentinum, 
whither  a  great  multitude  had  retreated.  The  quantity  of 
the  spoil  was  less  than  they  had  expected,  because  the  Vol- 
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scians,  seeing  small  hopes  of  holding  out,  had  carried  oiF 
their  effects  by  night,  and  abandoned  the  town;  which,  being 
left  almost  without  an  rahabitant,  fell  next  day  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  The  lands  were  given  to  the  Hemictans. 
Y.  R.  343.      I'll*  That  year,  through  the  moderation  of  the 
B.  C.  409.  tribunes,  passed  in  domestic  quiet;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  wherein  Quintus  Fabius  Ambustus  and  Caius 
Furius  Pacilus  were  consuls,  was  ushered  in  with  the  turbu- 
lent operations  of  Lucius  Icilius,  a  plebeian  tribune.  Whilst^ 
in,  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  he  was  employed  in  ex- 
citing sedition  by  the  publication  of  agrarian  laws,  as  if  that 
were  a  task  incumbent  on  his  name  and  family,  a  pestilence 
broke  out,  more  alarming,  however,  than  deadly,  which  di* 
verted  men's  thoughts  from  the   Forum,  and  political  dis- 
putes, to  their  own  houses,  and  the  care  of  their  personal 
safety.   It  is  believed  that  the  disorder  was  less  fatal  in  its 
effects,  than  the  sedition  would  have  proved,  the  state  being 
delivered  from  it,  with  the  loss  of  very  few  lives;  though  the 
Y  R  S44.  ^^c"^^^**  h^^  ^^>^  exceedingly  general.  This  year 
B.  G.  408.  of  pestilence  was  succeeded  by  one  of  scarcity,  ow-^ 
ing  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  usual  in  such  cases.   Mar- 
cus Papirius  Atratinus  and  Caius  Nauticus  Rutilus  were 
consuk.    Famine  would  now  have  produced  more  dismal 
effects  than  the  pest,  had  not  a  supply  been  procured  to  the 
market  by  despatching  envoys  round  all  the  nations  border- 
ing on  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  on  the  Tiber,  to  .purchase  com* 
The  Samnitea,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  Capua  and 
Cum«,  in  a  haughty  manner  prohibited  them  from  trading 
there:  they  met,  however,  with  a  different  reception  from 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  who  kindly  afforded  every  assistance. 
The  largest  supplies  were  brought   down   by  the   Tiber, 
through  the  very  active  zeal  of  the  Etrurians.    In  conse- 
quence of  the  sickness,  the  consuls  were  at  a  loss  for  men  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  nation,  so  that  not  finding  more 
than  one  senator  for  each  embassy,  they  were  obliged  to  join 
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to  it  two  knights.  Except  from  the  sickness  and  the  scarcity, 
^  there  happened  nothing  during  those  two  yeai^,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  give  them  any  trouble.  But  no  sooner 
did  those  causes  of  uneasiness  disappear  than  all  the  eviU 
which  had  hitherto  so  frequently  distressed  the  state,  stsffted 
,  up  together,  intestine  discord  ^d  foreign  wars. 

IJII.  In  the  succeeding  consulate  of  Mamer*  ^  n  .45 
cus^miliusand  Caius  Valerius  Potitus,the  iEquans  B.  C.  407. 
made  preparations  for  war;  and  the  Volscians,  though  they 
took  not  sums  by  public  authority,  supplied  them  with  volun- 
teers who  served  for  pay*  On  the  report  of  hostilities  having 
been  committed  by  them,  for  they  had  now  marched  out  into 
the  territories  of  the  Latines  and  Hemicians,  Valerius  the 
consul  began  to  enlist  troops,  whilst  Marcus  Mttnius,  a  ple- 
beian tribune,  who  was  pushing  forward  an  agrarian  law,  ob- 
structed the  levies;  and  as  the  people  were  secure  of  the 
support  of  the  tribune,  no  one,  who  did  not  choose  it,  took 
the  military  oath, — when  on  a  sudden,  news  arrived  that  the 
citadel  of  Carventa  had  been  seized  by  the  enemy.  The  dis- 
grace incurred  by  this  event,  while  it  served  the  senate  as  a 
ground  of  severe  reproaches  against  Mcenius,  afforded  at  the 
same  time  to  the  other  tribunes,  who  had  been  already  pre- 
engaged  to  protest  against  the  agrarian  law,  a  more  justifi- 
able   pretext  for  acting  in  opposition   to   their  colleague* 
Wherefore,  after  the  business  had  been  protracted  to  a  great 
length,  by  wrangling  disputes,  the  consuls  appealing  to  gods 
and  men,  maintained  that  whatever  losses  or  disgrace  had 
already  been,  or  was  likely  to  be  suffered  from  the  enemy,  the 
blame  of  all  was  to  be  imputed  to  Mflenius,  who  hindered  the 
levies;  Meenius,  on  the  other  hand,  exclaiming,  that  if  the  un- 
just occupiers  would  resign  the  possession  of  the  public  lands, 
he  would  give  no  delay  to  the  levies.     On  this,  the  nine  tri- 
bunes interposed,  by  a  decree,  and  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
proclaiming  as  the  determination  of  their  college,  that  '^  they 
would,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  levy,  in  opposition 
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to  the  prdtest  of  their  coUeague,  support  Catos  Valerius  in 
inflicting  fines  and  other  penalties,  an  such  as  should  refuse 
to  enlist."  Armed  with  this  decree,  the  consul  ordered  a 
few,  who  appealed  to  the  tribune,  to  be  taken  into  custody; 
at  which,  the  rest,  being  terrified,  took  the  military  oath. 
The  troops  were  led  to  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  and  though 
mutual  dislike  prevailed  between  them  and  the  consul,  yet, 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  retook  the  citadel 
with  great  spirit,  driving  out  the  troops  which  defended  it. 
Numbers  having  carelessly  straggled  from  the  garrison,  in 
search  of  plunder,  had  left  the  place  so  exposed  as  to  be  at* 
tacked  with  success.  The  booty  was  there  considerable;  be- 
cause the  whole  of  what  they  collected,  in  their  continual 
depredations,  had  been  stored  up  in  the  citadel,  as  a  place  of 
safety.  This  the  consul  ordered  the  quaestors  to  sell  by  auc- 
tion,  and  to  carry  the  produce  into  the  treasury,  declaring 
that  when  the  soldiers  should  appear  not  to  have  a  desire  to 
decline  the  service,  they  should  then  share  in  the  spoil.  This 
so  much  increased  the  anger  of  the  people  and  soldiers 
against  the  consul,  that  when,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  he  entered  the  city  in  ovation,  in  the  couplets  of 
rude  verses,  thrown  out  with  military  license,  and  in  which 
he  was  reflected  on  with  severity,  the  name  of  Menius  was 
extolled  with  praises,  and  on  every  mention  of  the  tri- 
bune, the  attachment  of  the  surrounding  populace^  manifest- 
ed itself  in  expressions  of  approbation  and  applause,  which 
vied  with  the  commendations  of  the  soldiers.  This  circum- 
stance, in  regard  to  the  tribune,  more  than  the  wantop  rail- 
lery of  the  soldiers  against  the  consul,  and  which  was  in 
some  measure  customary,  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  se- 
nate; so  that,  not  doubting  but  Menius  would  be  honoured 
with  a  place  among  the  military  tribunes,  if  he  were  to  be  a 
candidate,  they  put  it  out  of  his  reach  by  appointing  an  elec- 
tion of  consuls. 
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LIV.  The  consuls  elected  were  Cneius  Come-  y  |^^  ^^^ 
lius  CoBsus  and  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  a  second  B.  c.  406. 
time.  The  commons  were  never  more  highly  displeased  than 
now,  at  not  being  allowed  to  elect  tribunes.  At  the  nomina- 
tion of  qu^stors,  they  discovered  this  displeasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  their  revenge  by  raising,  for  the  first  time, 
plebeians  to  their  place:  of  the  four  appointed,  Ceso  Fabius 
Ambustus  was  the  only  patrician;  the  three  plebeians,  Quin- 
tus  Silius,  Publius  JElius,  and  Publius  Pupius  being  prefer- 
red before  young  men  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  That 
Ibe  people  exerted  this  freedom,  in  giving  their  suflrages, 
was  owing,  I  find,  to  the  Icilii,  out  of  which  family,  the  most, 
hostile  of  any  to  the  patricians,  three  were  chosen  tribunes 
for  that  year;  who,  after  flattering  the  multitude  with  the 
prospect  of  various  and  great  designs  ;to  be  achieved,  and 
thereby  exciting  their  most  ardent  expectations,  affirmed  that 
they  would  not  stir  a  step,  unless  the  nation  would,  at  least 
in  the  election  of  quaestors,  the  only  one  which  the  senate 
had  left  open  to  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  show  a  proper 
degree  of  spirit  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  they  had 
long  wished  for,  and  what  the  laws  had  put  in  their  power. 
The  commons,  therefore,  considered  this  as  an  important 
.  victory,  and  estimated  the  queestorship  in  its  present  state, 
not  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  offiee  itself,  but  as 
it  appeared  to  lay  open  to  new  men  an  access  to  the  consul- 
ship and  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patricians  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  prospect  of  the 
posts  pf  honour  not  only  being  shared  with  others,  but  per- 
haps lost  to  themselves,  affirming,  that  ^^  if  things  were  to  re- 
gain in  that  state,  it  would  be  folly  to  educate  children,  who, 
being  excluded  from  the  station  of  their  ancestors,  and  see- 
ing such  in  possession  of  their  rightful  honours,  would  be 
left  without  command  or  power  in  the  character  of  Salii  or 
Flamens,  with  no  other  employment  than  that  of  offering  sa- 
crifices^for  the  people."   The  ininds  of  both  parties  became 
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highly  irritated,  while  the  commons  assumed  new  courage, 
in  having  acqiiired  three  leaders  of  the  popular  cause,  of 
most  distinguished  reputation.  The  senate,  seeing  that  every 
election  wherein  the  commons  had  liberty  of  choosing  out  of 
both  parties,  would  prove  in  the  issue  like  that  of  the  quies- 
tors,  were  earnest  for  the  naming  of  consuls,  which  was  not 
yet  laid  open  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Icilii. insisted 
that  military  tribunes  should  be  elected,  and  some  posts  of 
dignity  be  at  length  imparted  to  the  commons. 

LV.     The  consuls  had  no  business  on  their  hands,  by  an 
opposition  to   which  they  could  extort  a  compliance  with 
their  wishes:  when  at  a  moment  surprisingly  seasonable  for 
their  purpose,  news  was  brought  that  the  Volscians  and 
^quans  had  marched  beyond  their  own  frontiers,  to  ravage 
the  lands  of  the  Latines  and  Hemicians.  But  when  the  con* 
suls  began  to  levy  troops,  the  tribunes  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  to  hinder  it;  affirming  that  this  was  an  advanta- 
geous opportunity,  presented  by  fortune  to  them  and  to  the  com- 
mons. There  were  three  of  them  all  men  of  the  most  active  ta- 
lents, and  considerable  families  among  the  plebeians.  Two  of 
these  chose  each  a  consul,  whose  motions  he  was  to  watch  with 
unremitting  assiduity,  the  third  had  the  charge  assigned  him, 
of  sometimes  restraining,   sometimes   spiriting  up  die  com- 
mons by  his  harangues.    Thus  the  consuls  could  not  accom- 
plish the  levy,  nor  the  tribunes  the  election  which  they  had 
planned.      After   sonie    time    expresses    arrived  that   the 
jEquans  had  attacked  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the   garrison  were  straggling  abroad  in  search  of 
plunder,  and  had  put  to  death  the  few  who  were  left  to  guard 
it;  that  several  were  slain  as  they  were  hastily  returning  to 
the  citadel,  with  others  who  were  dispersed  through  the 
country.     This  incident,  while  it  prejudiced  the  state,  added 
force  to  the  project  of  the  tribunes.     For,  though  assailed 
by  every  argument  to  induce  themi  to  desist,  at  least  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  from  obstructing  the  business  of 
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the  war,  they  would  not  give>ray  either  to  the  storm  which 
threatened  the  public,  or  to  the  torrent  of  displeasure  to 
which  themselves  were  exposed;  and,  at  length,  carried  their 
point,  that  the  senate  should  pass  a  decree  for  the  election  of 
military  tribunes.  This,  however,  was  accompanied  with  an 
express  stipulation,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  who  was  in  that  year  a  plebeian  tribune;  and  that 
no  plebeian  tribune  should  be  rechosen  for  the  year  follow- 
ing: the  senate  in  this,  pointing  undoubtedly  at  the  Icilii, 
whom  they  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  consular  tribuneship. 
After  this,  the  levy  and  other  preparations  for  war,  went  for- 
ward, with  the  general  concurrence  of  all  ranks.  The  di- 
versity of  the  accounts  given  by  writers  renders  it  uncer-' 
tain,  whether  the  two  consuls  marched  to  the  citadel  of  Car- 
venta,  or  whether  one  remained  at  home  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions, but  those  facts  in  which  they  do  not  disagree,  we  may 
receive  as  certain;  that,  after  having  carried  on  the  attack 
for  a  long  time,  without  effect,  the  army  retired  from  that 
citadel;  that,  by  the  same  army,  Verrugo,  in  the  country  of 
the  Volscians,  was  retaken,  great  devastation  made,  and  im- 
mense booty  captured,  in  the  territories  both  of  the  iEquans 
and  Volscians. 

LVI.  At  Rome,  as  the  commons  gained  the  vie-  ^  j^  347 
tory,  so  far  as  to  procure  the  kind  of  election  which  B.  C.  405. 
they  preferred,  so  in  the  issue  of  it,  the  patricians  were  vic- 
torious: for,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  sill,  three  patricians 
were  chosen  military  tribunes  with  consular  power;  Caius 
Julius  lulus,  Publius  Cornelius  Cossus,  and  Caius  Servilius 
Ahala.  It  is  said  that  an  artifice  was  practised  by  the  pa- 
tricians on  the  occasion,  and  the  Icilii  charged  them  with  it 
at  the  time;  that  by  intermixing  a  number  of  unworthy  can- 
didates, with  the  deserving,  they  turned  away  the  people's 
thoughts  from  the  plebeian  candidates*  The  disgust  was  ex- 
cited by  the  remarkable  meanness  of  some  of  the  number. 
Information    was  now    received  that  the  Volscians    and 

VOL.  I.— 3  F 
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fquans,  actuated  by  hopes,  from  having  been  able  to  keep 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  or  by  anger,  for  the 
loss  of  the  garrison  of  Verrugo,'  had  in  conjunction  com- 
ihenced  hostilities  with  the  utmost  force  whieh  they  could 
muster,  and  that  the  Antians  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
this  measure;  for  that  their  ambassadors  had  gone  about 
among  both  those  states,  upbraiding  their  spiritless  conduct, 
saying  that  they  had  the  year  before  lain  hid  behind  walls, 
and  suflfered  the  Romans  to  carry  their  depredations  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  garrison  of  Verrugo  to 
be  overpowered.  That  now,  armed  troops,  as  well  as  co- 
lonies, were  sent  into  their  territories;  and  that  the  Romans 
not  only  kept  possession  of  their  property,  and  distributed 
it  among  themselves,  but  even  made  presents  of  a  part  of  it 
to  the  Hemicians  of  Terenttnum,  a  district  of  which  they 
had  been  stripped.  People's  minds  being  inflamed  by  these 
tepresentations  of  the  envoys,  great  numbers  of  the  young 
men  were  enlisted.  Thus  the  youth  of  all  the  several  na- 
tions were  drawn  together  to  Antium,  and  there  pitching 
their  camp,  they  waited  the  attack.  These  violent  proceed- 
ings being  reported  at  Rome,  and  exaggerated  beyond  the 
tnith,  the  senate  instantly  ordered  a  dictator  to  be  nomina- 
ted, their  ultimate  resource  in  all  perilous  conjunctures.  We 
are  told  that  this  measure  gave  great  ofience  to  Julius  and 
Cornelius,  and  was  not  accomplished  without  much  ill  tern* 
per  in  others.  The  principal  patricians,  after  many  fruitless 
complaints  against  the  military  tribunes,  for  refusing  to  be 
directed  by  the  senate,  at  last  went  so  tar  as  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  representing,  that  compulsory 
measures  had  been  used  by  that  body  even  to  consuls  in  a 
'  similar  case.  The  plebeian  tribunes,  overjoyed  at  this  dis- 
sension among  the  patricians,  made  answer,  that  *^  there  was 
no  support  to  be  expected  from  persons  who  were  not  ac« 
codnted  in  the  number  of  citizens,  and  scarcely  of  the  hu- 
man race.     If  at  any  time  the  posts  of  honour  should  cease 
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to  be  confined  to  one  party,  and  the  people  should  be  admit* 
ted  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of  government,  thejr 
would  then  exert  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  decrees  of 
die  senate  being  invalidated  by  any  arrogance  of  magistrates. 
Until  then,  the  patricians,  who  were  under  no  restraint  in 
respect  to  the  laws,  might  by  themselves  manage  the  tribu- 
nttian  office  along  with  the  rest." 

LVIL  This  connection,  at  a  most  unseasonable,  time, 
and  when  they  had  on  their  hands  a  war  of  such  importance, 
occupied  every  one's  thoughts;  until  at  length,  after  Julius 
and  Cornelius  had  for  a  long  time  descanted,  by  turns,  on  the 
injustice  done  them  in  snatching  out  of  their  bands  the  hon- 
ourable employment  entrusted  to  them  by  the  people,  (they 
being  sufficiently  qualified  to  conduct  the  war,j  Servilius 
Ahala,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  said,  that  ^^  he  had  kept 
silence  so  long,  not  because  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  part  he 
ought  to  take;  for  what  good  citizen  would  consider  his  own 
emolument,  rather  than  that  of  the  public?  but  because  he 
wished  that  his  colleagues  would,  of  their  own  accord,  yield 
to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  rather  than  let  supplications  be 
made  to  the  college  of  tribunes,  for  support  against  them. 
That  notwithstanding  what  had  passed,  if  the  situations  of 
aifairs  would  allow  it,  be  would  still  give  them  time  to  recede 
from  an  opinion,  too  obstinately  maintained.  But  as  the  exi- 
gences of  war  would  not  wait  on  the  counsels  of  men,  be 
would  prefer  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  regard 
of  his  associates;  and  if  the  senate  continued  in  the  same 
sentimenu,  he.  would,  on  the  f<Jlowing  night,  nominate  a 
dtcta«or;  and  if  any  person  protested  against  the  senate  pass- 
ing a  decree,  he  would  consider  a  vote  of  that  body  as  suffi- 
cient authority."*  By  this  conduct,  having,  deservedly,  ob- 
mned  the  praises  and  countenance  of  all,  after  he  had  nomi- 

♦  jMany  circumstances  might  prevent  the  senate's  passing;  a  decree;  in 
such  cases  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  lecorded,  and  was  called  tena- 
tvi  audoritoi.  It  mig4it  be  referred  to  the  people  for  confirmstion. 
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nated  Publias  Cornelios  dictator,  he  was  himself  appcnnted 
by^him  toaster  of  the  horse,  and  aiForded  an  example  to  such 
as  observed  his  case,  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  that  honours 
and  public  favour  sometimes  oflFer  themselves  the  more  readi- 
ly to  those  who  show  no  ambition  for  them.    The  war  pro- 
duced no  memorable  event.     In  one  battle,  and  that  gained 
without  difficulty,  the   enemy  were  vanquished  at  Antium. 
The  victorious  array  laid  the  lands  of  the  Volscians  entirelj^ 
waste.  Their  fort,  at  the  lake  Fucinus,  was  taken  by  storm,and 
in  it  three  thousand  men  made  prisoners;  the  rest  of  the  Vol* 
scians  were  driven  into  the  towns,  without  making  any  attempt 
t9  defend  the  country.  The  dictator  having  conducted  the  war 
in  such  a  manner  as  showed  only  that  he  was  not  negligent 
of  fortune's  favours,  retum)ed  to  the  city  with  a  greater  snare 
of  success  than  of  glory,  and  resigned  his  office.    The  mi- 
litary tMbunes,  without  making  any  mention  of  an  election 
of  consuls,  I  suppose  through  pique  for  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator;  issued  a'  proclamation  for  the  choosing  of  mili- 
tary tribunes.  ^The  perplexity  of  the  patricians  became  now 
greater  than  ever,  when  they  saw  their  cause  betrayed  by 
men  of  their  own  order.    In  like  manner,  therefore,  as  they 
had  done  the  year  before,  they  set  up  as  candidates  the  most 
unworthy  of  the  plebeians,  thus  creating  a  disgust  against 
all  of  these,  even   the   deserving;  and  then,  by  engaging 
those  patricians  who  were   most  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  splendor  of  their  diaracter,  and  by  their  interest,  to 
stand  forth  as  candidates,  they   secured  every  one  of  the 
places  according  to  their  wish.     There  were  four  military 
tribunes  elected^  all  of  whom  had  already  served,  Lucius 
Y  R  348    ^^'^^^^   Medullinus,   Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  Nu- 
B.  €.404.  merius    Fabius  Vibulanus,    and    Caius   Servilius 
Ahala:  the  last  being  continued  in  office,  by  're*election,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  other  deserts,  as  in  consequence  of 
the  popularity  which  he  had  recently  acquired  by  his  singular 
moderation. 
LVIII.  In  that  year,  the  term  of  the  truce  with  the  Vei- 
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entian  nation  being  expired,  ambassadprs  aad  heralds  were 
employed  to  make  a  demand  of  satiifactiofi  for  injuries,  who, 
en  coming  to  the  frontiers,  were  met  by  an  embassy  from 
the  Veientians.  These  requested  that  the  others  would  not 
proceed  to  Veii,  until  they  should  first  have  access  to  the 
Roman  senate.  From  the  senate  they  obtained,  that,  in  con* 
sideration  ^of  the  Veientians  being  distressed  by  intestine 
dissensions,  satisfaction  should  not  be  demanded:  so  far  were 
they  from  seeking,  in  the  troubles  of  others,  an  occasion  of 
advancing  their  own  interests.  In  another  quarter,  and  in 
the  counti^  of  the  Volscians,  a  disaster  was  felt  in  the  gar- 
rison at  Verrugo  being  lost.  On  which  occasion  so  much 
depended  on  time,  diat  though  the  troops  besieged  there  by 
the  Volscians  had  requested  assistance,  and  might  have  been 
succoured,  if  expedition  had  been  used,  th^  army  sent  to 
their  relief,  came  only  in  time  to  destroy  the  enemy,  who, 
just  after  putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  were  dispersed, 
in  search  of  plunder.  This  dilatoriness  was  not  to  be  impu- 
ted to  the  tribunes,  so  much  as  to  the  senate;  who,  because 
they  were  told  that  a  very  vigorous  resistance  was  majdc> 
never  considered,  that  there  are  certain  limits  to  human 
strength,  beyond  which  no  degree  of  bravery  can  prdceed. 
These  very  gallant  soldiers,  however  were  not  without  re* 
venge,  both  before  and  after  their  death.  In  the  following 
year,  Publius  and  Cneius  Cornelius  Cossus,  Nume*  y,  r  349 
rius  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  B-  <?•  40S. 
being  military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  war  was  com- 
menced against  the  Veientians,  in  resentment  of  an  insolent 
answer  of  their  senate;  who,  when  the  ambassadors  demand- 
ed satisfaction,  ordered  them  to  be  told,  that  if  they  did 
not  speedily  quit  thv  city,  they  would  give  them  the  satisfac^ 
tion  which  Lars  Tolumnius  had  given.  The  Roman  senate 
being  highly  offended  at  this,  decreed,  that  the  military  tri- 
bunes should,  as  early  as  possiUey  propose  to  the  people  the 
proclaiming  war  against  the  Veientians.    As  soon  as  that 
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proposal  w«s  made  public,  the  young  mea  openly  expressed 
their  discootent.    *^  The  war  with  the  Volscians/'  they  said, 
*^  was  not  yet  at  an  end;  it  was  not  long  since  two  garrisons 
were    utterly  destroyed,  and    one  of  the   forts    was  with 
difficulty  retained.    Not  a  year  passed,  in  which  they  were 
not  obliged  to  meet  an  enemy  in  the   field,  and,  as  if  these 
fitigues  were  thought  too  trifling,  a  new  war  wa\now  set  on 
foot  against  a  neighbouring  and  most  powerful  nation,  who 
wduld  soon  rouse  all  Etruria  to  arms."     These  discontents, 
first  suggested  by  themselves,  were  farther  aggravated  by 
the  plebeian  tribunes,  who  affirmed,  that  ^^  the  war  of  great* 
est  moment  subsisting,  was  that  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians.     That  the  latter  were  designedly  harassed  by  mi- 
litary service,  and  exposed  to  the  destructive  weapons  of  en- 
emies.   They  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  in 
a  state  of  banishment,  lest,  should  they  enjoy  rest  at  home, 
they  might  turn  their  thoughts  towards  liberty,  and  the  es* 
tabli^ment  of  colonies,  and  form  plans,  either  for  obtaining 
possession  of  the  public  lands,  or  asserting  their  right  of  giv- 
ing their  suffrages  with  freedom."    Then  taking  hold  of  the 
veterans,  they  recounted  the  years  which  each  of  them  had 
served,  thfeir  wounds  and  scars,  asking,  ^^  where  was  there 
room  on  their  bodies  to  receive  new  wounds?  what  quantity 
of  blood  had  they  remaining  which  could  be  shed  fof  the 
commonwealth?"  As  they  had  by  these  insinuations  and  re- 
marks, thrown  out  in  public  assemblies,  rendered  the  com- 
mons averse  from  the  war,  the  determination  on  the  propo- 
sition was  adjourned,  because   it  was   manifest,  that,  if  it 
came  before  them,  during  the  present  ill-humour  it  would 
certainly  be  rejected. 

LIX.  It  was  resolved,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  milita- 
ry tribunes  should  lead  an  army  into  the  territories  of  the 
Volscians.  Cneius  Cornelius  alone  was  left  at  Rome.  The 
three  tribunes,  finding  that  the  Volscians  had  not  any  where 
formed  a  camp,  and  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  hazard  a 
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battle,  divided  their  forces  into  three  parts,  and  set  out  to- 
wards different  quarters  to  waste  the  enemy's  country.  Va- 
lerius directed  his  march  to  Antium,  Cornelius  to  Ece- 
tra,  and  wherever  they  came,  they  made  extensive  depre- 
dations both  on  the  lands  and  houses,  in  order  to  se- 
parate the  troops  of  the  Volacians.  Fabius  marched,  with- 
out plundering,  to  attack  Anxur,  which  was  the  principal 
object  in  view.  Anxur  is  the  city  which  we  now  call  Tar-. 
racinae,  situated  on  a  declivity  adjoining  a  morass.  On  this 
side,  Fabius  made  a  feint  of  attacking  it,  but  sent  round  four 
cohorts  under  Caius  Servilius  Ahala,  who,  having  seized  on 
an  eminence  which  commands  the  city,  assailed  the  walls, 
with  great  shouting  and  tumult,  and  where  there  was  no 
guard  to  defend  them.  Those,  who  were  employed  in  pro- 
tecting the  lower  part  of  the  city  against  Fabius,  being  stun- 
ned ?.nd  in  amazement  at  this  tumult,  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  applying  the  scaling  ladders.  Every  place  was  quick- 
ly filled  with  the  Romans,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  continu- 
ed a  long  time  without  distinction  of  those  who  fled  and 
tho&e  who  made  resistance,  of  the  armed  or  unarmed.  The 
vanquished  therefore  were  under  a  necessity  of  fighting, 
there  being  no  hope  for  such  as  retired,  until  an  prder  was 
suddenly  proclaimed,  that  no  one  should  be  injured  except 
those  who  were  in  arms,  which  induced  all  the  surviving 
multitude  instantly  to  surrender.  Of  these,  there  were  taken 
alive,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Fabius 
would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  meddle  with  the  spoil,  until 
his  colleagues  arrived,  saying,  that  those  armies  had  also  a 
part  in  the  taking  of  Anxur,  who  had  diverted  the  other 
troops  of  the  Volscians  from  the  defence  of  the  place.  On 
their  arrival  the  three  armies  plundered  the  city,  which  a 
long  course  of  prosperity  had  filled  with  opulence;  and  this 
liberality  of  the  commanders  first  began  to  reconcile  the  com- 
mons to  the  patricians:  which  end  was  soon  after  farther  pro- 
moted; for  the  principal  nobility,  with  a  generosity  towards 
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the  multitude  the  most  seasonable  that  ever  was  shown,  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  before  such  a  scheme 
could  be  mentioned  by  the  tribunes  or  commons,  that  the 
soldiers  should  receive  pay  out  of  the  public  treasury,* 
whereas  hitherto  every  one  had  served  at  his  own  expense. 
LX,  No  measure,  we  are  told,  was  ever  received  by  the 
cSommons  with  such  transports  of  joy;  they  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  senate-house,  caught  the  hands  of  the  senators  as  they 
came  out,  declaring  that  they  were  fathers  in  reaUty,  and 
acknowledging  that  their  conduct  had  been  such,  that  every 
man,  whilst  he  had  any  share  of  strength  remaining,  would 
risk  his  person,  and  property,  in  the  cause  of  a  country  so 
liberal  to  its  citizens.  Whilst  they  were  delighted  with  the 
comfortable  prospect  of  their  private  substance  at  all  events 
resting  unimpaired,  during  such  time  as  they  should  be  con- 
signed over  to  the  commonwealth,  and  employed  in  its  ser- 
vice, their  joy  received  a  manifold  addition,  and  their  grati- 
tude was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch,  from  the  consideration 
that  this  had  been  a  voluntary  grant,  having  never  been 
agitated  by  the  tribunes,  nor  attempted  to  be  gained  by  any 
requisitions  of  their  own.  The  plebeian  tribunes,  alone,r 
partook  not  of  the  general  satisfaction  and  harmony  diflPused 
through  every  rank,  but  aveited,  that  ^^  this  would  not  prove 
such  matter  of  joy  nor  so  honourable  to  the  patricians,  as 
they  themselves  imagined.  That  the  plan  appeared  better 
on  the  first  view,  than  it  would  prove  on  experience.  For 
how  could  that  money  be  procured  unless^ by  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  people?  They  were  generous  to  some,  therefore,  at 
others^  expense.  Besides,  even  though  this  should  be  borne, 
those  who  had  served  out  their  time  in  the  army  would 
never  endure,  that  their  successors  should  be  retained  on 

•  The  foot  soldiers  only.  The  horse  did  not  receiTe  pay  uatil  three  years 
after.  The  pay  of  a  toot  soldier,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pvnick  war, 
was  three  oiiet;  too  small,  if  they  bad  not  receiFed  an  aUowance  of  com 
and  sometimes  of  clothes. 
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better  terms  th^  they  themselves  had  been;  and  that  they 
should  bear  the  expense  first  of  their  own  service  and  then 
of  that  of  others."  These  arguments  had  an  effect  on  great 
numbers  of  the  commons.  At, last,  on  the  publication  of  the 
decree  for  levying  the  tax,  the  tribunes  went  so  far,  as,  on 
their  part,  to  give  public  notice,  that  they  would  give  pro- 
tection to  any  person  who  should  refuse  his  proportion  of 
the  tax  for  payment  to  the  soldiers.  The  patricians  persis- 
ted in  support  of  a  matter  so  happily  begun.  They  first  of 
*all  paid  in  their  own  assessment;  and  there  being  np  silver 
coined  at  that  time,  some  of  them  conveying  their  weighed 
brass  to  the  treasury  in  wagons,  gave  a  pompous  appearance 
to  their  payments.  This  being  done  by  the  senate.with  the 
strictest  punctuality,  and  according  to  their  rated  properties, 
the  principal  plebei^s,  connected  in  friendship  with  the 
nobility,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  laid  down,  began  to  pay;  and, 
when  the  populace  saw  these  highly  commended  by  the 
patricians,  and  also  respected  as  good  citizens  by  those  of 
military  age,  scorning  the  support  of  the  tribunes,  they 
began  at  once  to  vie  with  each  other  in  paying  the  tax.  The 
law  being  then  passed,  for  declaring  war  against  the  Veien- 
tians,  a  numerous  army,  composed  chiefly  of  volunteers, 
followed  the  new  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  to 
Veil. 

LXI.  These  tribunes  were  Titus  Quintius  Capi-  y.  R,  350. 
tolinus,  Publius Quintius Cincinnatus,  Caius  Julius  B.C. 402. 
lulus  a  second  time,  Aulus  Manlius,  Lucius  Furius  Medul- 
linus  a  second  time,  and  Manius  ^milius  Mamercinus.  By 
these  Veii  was  first  invested.  A  litde  before  this  siege 
began,  a  full  meeting  of  the  Etrurians  being  held  at  the 
temple  of  Voltumna,  the  question  whether  the  Veientians 
shoul,d  be  supported  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  was  left  undecided.  During  the  following 
year  the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  less  vigour,  because 

some  pf  the  tribunes  and  their  troops  were  called  away  to 
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Y.  ft.  851.  oppofe  the  Vokcians.  The  milttarjr  trifavnes^  with 
B.  C.  401*  coneuUr  power,  of  this  year  were,  CaiiM  Vakrius 
Potitue  a  diird  thne,  Maniut  Sergius  FideiUM^  PuUius  Cor« 
nelius  Malugtneosia,  Cneius  Coroeliua  Coasua,  C«8o  Fabius 
Amhuf  tu8,  Spurius  Nauuua  Rutilua,  a  aacoad  time.  A  pitched 
batde  was  fought  with  the  Volaeians,  between  Ferentinum  and 
Ecetra,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  Siege 
was  then  laid  by  the  tribunes  to  Artena,  a  town  of  the 
Volscians.  After  some  time,  the  enemy  having  attempted 
a  sally,  and  being  driven  back  into  the  town,  the  besiegers 
got  an  opportunity  of  forcing  their  way  in,  and  made  them- 
selves maaters  of  every  place,  except  the  citadel.    This  for- 

ft 

tress  was  naturally  very  strong,  and  a  body  of  armed  men 
had  thrown  themselves  into  it.  Under  its  wall  great  num- 
bers were  slain  and  madf  prisoners.  The  citadel  was  then 
besieged,  but  it  neither  could  be  taken  by  storm,  because  it 
had  a  garrison  sufficient  for  the  size  of  the  place,  nor  did  it 
afford  any  hope  of  a  surrender,  because,  before  the  city  was 
taken,  kll  the  public  stores  of  com  had  been  conveyed  thither, 
so  that  the  Romans  would  have  grown  weary  of  the  attempt, 
and  retired,  had  not  the  fortress  been  betrayed  to  them  by 
a  slave.  He  gave  admittance,  through  a  place  of  difficult 
access,  to  some  soldiers,  who  made  themselves  masters  of 
i^  and  while  they  were  employed  in  killing  the  guaids,  the 
rest  of  the  multitude,  losing  all  courage  at  the  sight  of  this 
unexpected  attack,  laid  down  their  arms.  After  demolish* 
ing  both  the  citadel  and  city  of  Arteiui,  the  legions  were  led 
back  from  the  country  of  the  Volscians,  and  the  whole  pow- 
er of  Rome  turned  against  Veii.  The  traitor  received  as  a 
reward,  besides  his  liberty,  xhe  property  of  two  families,  and 
was  called  Servius  Romanus.  Some  are  of  opinion,  diat 
Artena  belonged  to  the  Veientians,  not  to  the  Volscians:  a 
mistake  occasioned  by  there  having  been  once  a  town  of 
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that  name,  between  Caere  and  Veil.  But  that  town  the 
Roman  kings  demolished;  it  was  the  property  of  the  Cseri- 
tians,  not  of  the  Veientians;  this  other  of  the  same  name^ 
the  destruction  of  which  we  have  related,  was  in  the  country 
of  the  Yolscians. 
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Od  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  winter  huts  erected  for  the  troops;  on  ac* 
count  of  which,  being  anew  plan,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  endeaFonr 
to  excite  discontent,  complaining  that  no  repose  is  gi?en  to  the  sol- 
diers, eren  in  winter.  The  cavalry,  for  the  first  time,  serve  on  horses 
of  their  own.  Veii,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  taken  by  Furius  Camil- 
lus,  dictator.  In  tiie  character  of  military  tribunes,  he  lays  seige  to 
Falisci;  sends  back  the  children  of  the  enemy,  who  were  betrayed  into 
bis  hands;  being  charged  with  criminal  conduct,  goes  into  exile.  The 
Senooian  Gauls  lay  siege  to  Clusium.  Roman  Ambassadors  sent  to 
mediate  peace,  take  part  with  the  Clusians;  proyoked  at  which,  the 
Gauls  march  directly  against  Rome,  and,  after  routing  the  Romans  at 
the  Allim  take  possession  of  the  whole  city,  except  the  Capitol.  Hav- 
ing scaled  the  Capitol  in  the  night,  they  are  discovered  by  the  cackling 
of  geese,  and  repulsed,  principaUy  by  the  exertions  of  Marcus  Manlius. 
The  Romans,  compelled  by  famine,  agree  to  ransom  themselves.  While 
they  are  weighing  the  gold,  Camillus  arrives  with  an  army,  beats  offthe 
Gauls,  and  destroys  their  army.  He  prevents  the  design  of  moving  to 
Veil. 

T  R.  S5t.  '*  Peace  now  subsisted  in  all  other  quarters; 
B.  C.  400.  but  the  Romans  and  Veientians  were  still  in  arms, 
and  displayed  such  violent  rancour  and  animosity  as  made  it 
evident  that  utter  destruction  would  be  the  fate  of  the  party 
vanquished.  The  election  of  magistrates  in  the  two  sjtates 
was  conducted  in  very  diflferent  methods.    The  Romans 
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augmented  the  number  of  their  military  tribunes  with  con- 
sular power,  electing  eight,  a  number  greater  than  had  hither- 
to been  known.  These  were  Manius  iEmilius  Mamercinus 
a  second  time,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  a  third  time,  Appius 
Claudius '  Crassus,  Marcus  Quintilius  Varus,  Lucius  Julius 
lulus,  Marcus  Postumius,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  Marcus 
Postumius  Albinus.  The  Veientians,  on  the  other  hand, 
disgusted  at  the  annual  intrigues  of  candidates,  which  were 
sometimes  the  cause  of  violent  dissensions,  elected  a  king. 
This  step  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  states  of  Etruria,  as 
besides  their  abhorrence  of  kingly  government,  they  held 
the  person  elected  in  no  less  detestation.  He,  out  of  the 
insolence  of  wealth,  and  the  arrogance  of  his  temper,  had 
before  this  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  nation,  by  vio- 
lently breaking  off  the  performance  of  certain  annual  games, 
|he  omission  of  which  was  deemed  an  impiety:  for  instigated 
by  pique,  because  another  candidate  for  the  office  of  priest 
had  been  preferred  before  him,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  twelve 
states,  in  the  middle  of  the  solemnity,  he  abruptly  carried 
away  the  performers,  of  whom  a  great  part  were  his  slaves. 
That  nation,  therefore  devoted  beyond  all  others  to  religious 
performances,  the  more  so,  because  they  excelled  in  the  con- 
duct of  them,  passed  a  decree,  by  which  all  aid  was  refused 
to  the  Veientians,  so  long  as  they  should  continue  under  the 
government  of  a  king.  At  Veii,  all  mention  of  this  decree 
was  suppressed  by  people's  dread  of  the  king,  who  would 
have  treated  any  person,  reported  to  have  mentioned  such  a 
^matter,  as  a  leader  of  sedition,  not  as  the  author  of  an  idle  ru- 
mour.  Although  the  Romans  received  intelligence  that  all 
was  quiet  in  Etruria,  yet  being  also  informed  that  this  busi- 
ness was  agitated  in  every  one  of  their  meetings,  they  form- 
ed and  strengthened  their  fortifications  in  such  a  manner  as 
gave  them  security  on  both  sides.  Some  they  raised  on  the 
part  next  the  town,  against  the  irruptions  of  the  townsmen; 
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others,  the  side  opposite  Etruria*  so  as  to  guard  against  any 
auxiliaries  which  might  come  from  thence. 

IL  The  Roman  generals,  conceiving  greater  hopes  from 
a  blockade,  than  from  an  assault,  resolved  to  cany  on  their 
operations  during  the  whole  winter;  and  accordingly  tbejr 
began  to  erect  huts,  a  proceeding  quite  new  to  Roman  sol- 
diers. As  soon  as  an  account  of  this  was  brought  to  the 
plebeian  tribunes,  who  for  a  long  time  past  found  no  pretext 
for  starting  new  disturbances,  they  flew  out  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly,  and  laboured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
commons,  asserting,  that  ^^  this  was  the  purpose  for  which 
pay  for  the  soldiery  had  been  established;  nor  had  they  been 
so  blind,  as  not  to  see,  that  such  a  present  from  their  ene* 
mies  was  tainted  with  poison.  That  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mons had  been  sold;  their  young  men  carried  away  without 
hope  of  return,  exposed  to  the  severity  of  winter,  excluded 
from  their  houses  and  family  affairs.  What  did  thf^j  suppose 
was  the  reason  for  keeping  the  troops  on  duty  without  inters 
mission?  They  would  find  it,  in  fact,  to  be  no  other  than 
the  apprehension,  lest  in  case  of  the  attendwce  of  those 
youths^  in  whom  the  whole  strength  of  the  commons  consist- 
ed, some  steps  might  be  taken  towards  promoting  th^ir  in- 
terests. Besides,  the  men  were  more  harassed,  and  sub- 
jected to  greater  hardships  than  the  Veientians.  For  the  latter 
passed  the  winter  under  their  own  roofs,  having  their  city 
secured  by  strong  walls,  and  its  natural  situation;  while  the 
Roman  soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  labour  and  toils,  lay  perish- 
ing in  tents,  overwhelmed  by  snow  and  frost;  never  laying 
their  arms  out  of  their  hands  even  in  that  severe  season, 
which  had  ever  given  a  respite  to  all  wars  eilher  on  land  or 
sea*  Neither  kings  nor  consuls,  overbearing  as  they  were 
before  the  institution  of  the  tribunitian  offices  nor  the  atem 
government  of  a  dictator;  nor  the  arbitrary  decemvirs;  ever 
imposed  such  a  pain  as  this  of  unremitting  military  service. 
Yet  military  tribunes  assumed  that  degree  of  kingly  power 
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ov^  the  .cQiimcms  of  Rome.  What  would  hare  been  die 
behaviour  of  those  men,  in  the  office  of  consul  or  dictator^ 
who  have  exhibited  a  picture  of  proconsular  power  in  colours 
of  auch  harshnew  and  cruelty?  but  this  was  no  worse  than 
what  the  people  deserved.  Among  eight  military  tribunes, 
timy  did  not  give  room  to  one  plebeian.  Till  of  late,  the 
patricians  used  to  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  filling  up  three 
places;  but,  now  they  march  in  files,  eight  deep,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  posts  of  government;  and  even  in  such  a  crowd, 
no  plebeian  is  found  intermixed,  who,  if  he  served  no  other 
purpose^  might  remind  his  colleagues,  that  the  army  was 
composed  not  of  slaves'  but  of  freemen;  of  citizens  who  ought 
to  be  brought  home,  at  least  in  winter,  to  their  habitations 
and  the  comforts  of  their  own  roofs,  and  allowed,  at  some 
time  of  the  year,  to  visit  their  parents,  children,  and  wives. 
to  exercise  die  rights  of  Romans,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the 
ekction  of  magistrates."  While  they  exclaimed  in  these, 
and  such  like  terms,  they  were  not  unequally  matched  in  an 
opponent,  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  left  at  home,  by 
his  colleagues,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  turbulent 
schemes  of  the  tribunes;  a  man  trained,  from  his  youth,  in 
contentions  with  the  plebeians;  who  soitie  years  before,  had 
recommended,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  disuniting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  by  the  protests  of  their  colleagues. 

III.  Endowed  by  nature  with  good  abilities,  and  posses- 
sed also  of  experience,  from  long  practice,  he  spoke  on  this 
occasion  in.  the  following  manner:  ^  if  it  ever  was  a  matter 
of  doubt,  citizens,  whether  the  motives  which  led  the  ]de- 
beian  tribunes  to  foment  sedition,  on  every  occasiop,  regard- 
ed your  interests  or  their  own,  I  am  confident  that,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  every  such  doubt  must  have  vanished; 
and  while  I  rejoice  at  your  being  at  length  undeceived  in 
respect  of  a  mistake  of  long  continuance,  I  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  refrain  from  congratulating  you,  and  on  your  ac- 
count, the  commonwealth,  that  the  delusion  has  been  remov- 
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ed  by  a  train  of  prosperous  events,  rather  than  by  any  oAer 
means.  Is  there  a  person  living,  who  is  not  convinced  that 
the  plebeian  tribunes  were  never  so  highly  displeased  and 
provoked  by  any  instance  of  the  ill  treatment  felt  by  you,  if 
any  such  ever  really  existed,  as  by  the  generosity  of  the  pa- 
tricians towards  the  commons,  in  establishing  pay  for  the 
army?  What  other  eVent  do  ye  think  they  either  dreaded 
then,  with  so  much  anxiety;  or  wish  so  ardtndy,  at  present 
to  obviate,  as  an  union  between  the  orders,  which  in  their 
opinion  would  prove  the  subversion  of  the  tribunitian  poi^er? 
Thus,  in  fact,  as  labourers  in  the  field  of  iniquity,  they  are 
at  a  loss  for  employment,  and  even  wish,  that  there  may  be 
always  some  diseased  part  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the 
cure  of  which  they  may  be  employed  by  you.  For  whether, 
tribunes,  are  ye  at  present  defending  the  commons,  or  mak- 
ing an  attack  on  them^  Whether  are  ye  adversaries  of  the 
soldiery,  or  patrons  of  their  cause*  Perhaps  ye  will  say  thus, 
whatever  the  patricians  do,  we  disapprove,  whether  it  be  fa«- 
vourable  or  prejudicial  to  the  commons;  and,  just  as  masters 
forbid  their  slaves  to  have  any  dealings  widi  those  belonging 
to  others,  and  think  proper  to  cut  off  the  commerce  between 
,  them  either  of  kindness  or  unkindness,  ye,  in  like  manner, 
interdict  us,  the  patricians,  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
commons;  lest  by  our  civility  and  generosity,  we  should 
challenge  their  regard,  and  they  Become  obedient  and  willing 
to  be  directed  as  we  might  see  best.  Would  it  not  much 
better  become  you,  if  ye  had  any  of  the  sentiments,  or  feel- 
ings, I  say  not,  of  fellow  citizens,  but  of  human  beings,  rather 
to  favour,  and,  as  far  as  in  your  power  to  cherish  this  kind- 
ness of  the  patricians,  and  the  tractable  disposition  of  the 
commons?  Were  such  harmony  once  established,  on  a  per- 
manent footing,  who  is  there  that  would  not  venture  to  en- 
gage, that  this  empire  would  soon  arrive  at  a  height  of  gran- 
deur far  beyond  all  the  neighbouring  states? 
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IV.  ^^  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to  you,  not  only  the  expe- 
diency, but  the  necessity,  of  the  plan  adopted  by  my  col- 
leagues, of  not  drawing  off  the  troops  from  Veii,  until  the 
busipess  shall  be  cpmpleted.  At  present  I  choose  to  confine 
my  observations  to  the  state  of  the  soldiery:  and  if  what  I 
shall  say  go  that  head  were  to  be  spoken,  not  only  before  you, 
but  also  in  the  camp,  -I  am  persuaded,  that  it  would  appear 
reasonable,  to  the  army  themselves'^  Indeed,  if  my  own  un^ 
derstanding  were  incapable  of  suggesting  any  arguments  on 
the  subject,  I  might  be  well  content  with  those  which  have 
been  thrown  out  in  the  discourses  of  our  adversaries.  They 
lately  insisted  that  pay  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  sol- 
diers, because  it  had  never  been  given  before.  Upon  what 
groundsi,  therefore  can  they  now  be  displeased,  if  persons 
who  have  received  an  addition  of  profit,  beyond  what  was 
usual,  are  enjoined  to  perform  some  additional  labour  pro- 
portioned theretot^  In  no  case  is  labour  to  be  procured  with- 
out emolument,  nor  emolument,  in  general,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  labour.  T^oil  and  pleasure,  in  their -natures  opposite, 
are  yet  linked  together  in  a  kind  of  necessary  connection. 
Formerly,  the  soldier  deemed  it  a  hardship  to  give  up  his 
labour  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  bear  his  own  expenses. 
At  the  same  time,  he  found  pleasure  in  having  it  in  his  « 
power,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  to  till  his  own  ground,  and  to 
acquire  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family,  at 
home,  and  in  the  field.  At  present,  he  has  a  source  of  plea- 
sure in  the  profits  set  apart  for  him  by  the  commonwealth, 
and  he  no  doubt  receives  his  pay  with  joy.  Let  him,  there- 
fore, bear  with  resignation  the  being  detained  a  little  longer 
from  his  home,  and  from  his  family  affairs,  which  are  not 
now  burthened  with  his  expenses.  Suppose  the  common- 
wealth called  him  to  a  statement  of  accounts,  might  it 
not  justly  say,  you  receive  pay  by  the  year,  give  me  your  la- 
bour by  the  year.  Do  you  think  it  just,  that  for  half  a-ycar*a 
service,  you  should  receive  a  whole  year's  pay?     It  is  dis* 
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agreeable  to  me,  Romans^  to  dwell  on  this  topic;  for  this  kind 
of  proceeding  suits  only  those,  who  employ  mercenary  sol- 
diers; but  we  wish  to  deal,  as  with  our  fellow-citizens. 
Either,  then,  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken,  or 
it  ought  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as 
soon  as  possible.  Now  it  will  certainly  be  brought  to  a  con* 
elusion,  if  we  press  forward  the  siege;  if  we  do  not  retire, 
until  we  have  attained  the  object  of  our  hopes,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Veil.  In  truth,  if  there  were  no  other  motive,  the 
very  discredit  of  acting  otherwise  ought  to  urge  us  tO' per- 
severance. In  former  times,  a  city  was  held  besieged  for  ten 
yesCrs  on  account  of  one  woman,  by  the  united  force  of  aU 
the  Greeks.  At  what  a  distance  from  their  homes'  What 
tracts  of  land  and  sea  lying  between!  Yet  we  grumble  at  the 
fatigue  of  a  siege  of  one  year's  continuance,  within  less  than 
twenty  miles  of  us,  almost  within  sight  of  our  city;  because, 
I  suppose,  the  ground  of  our  quarrel  is  not  sufficiently  just 
to  stimulate  us  to  persevere.  Thi9  is  the  seventh  time  that 
the  people  have  rebelled.  During  peace,  they  never  were 
faithful  to  their  engagements.  They  have  laid  waste  our  ter- 
ritories a  thousand  times.  They  have  compelled  the  Fidena- 
tians  to  revolt  from  us;  have  put  to  death  our  colonists  in 
that  district;  and  have  been  the  instigators  of  the  impious 
murder  of  our  ambassadors,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions: they  have  endeavoured,  in  ^hort,  to  stir  up  all  Etruria 
against  us;  and,  at  this  day,  are  busy  in  the  same  attempt: 
and  scarcely  did  they  refrain  from  oflFering  violence  to  our 
ambassadors  who  demanded  satisfaction.  Against  such 
people,  ought  war  to  be  waged  in  a  remiss  and  dilatory 
manner? 

V.  *^  If  such  just  causes  of  resentment  have  no  weight 
with  us,  have,  I  beseech  you,  the  following  considerations 
noneP  The  city  has  been  inclosed  with  immense  works,  by 
which  the  enemy  are  confined  within  their  walls.     Of  late 
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they  have  not  tilled  their  lands;  and  what  were  cultivated  be- 
fore, have  been  laid  waste  in  the  course  of  the  war.  If  we 
withdraw  our  army,  who  can  doubt  that  not  only  through 
desire  of  revenge,  but  even  through  the  necessity  imposed 
on  them  of  plundering  the  property  of  others,  since  they  have 
lost  their  own,  they  will  make  an  invasion  on  our  territories? 
By  such  conduct,  therefore,  we  should  not  defer  the  war,  but 
open  it  a  passage  into  our  own  frontiers.  What  shall  we  say, 
as  to  the  circumstance9  immediately  affecting  the  soldiers, 
of  whose  interests  your  worthy  tribunes  have,  all  on  a  sud* 
den,  grown  so  careful,  after  having  attempted  to  wrest  their 
pay  out  of  their  hands?  How  do  they  stand?  They  have 
formed  a  rampart  and  a  trench,  both  works  of  immense  la- 
bour, through  so  great  an  extent  of  ground:  they  have  erect- 
ed forts,  at  first  only  a  few,  afterwards  a  great  number,  when 
the  army  was  augmented;  and  they  have  raised  defences,  not 
only  on  the  side  next  to  the  city,  but  also  opposite  Etruria, 
against  any  succours  which  should  arrive  from  thence.  Why 
need  I  mention  towers,  covered  approaches,  and  the  like; 
together  with  all  the  various  machines  used  in  attacking 
towns?  Now,  that  such  a  quantity  of  labour  has  been  ex- 
pended, and  that  they  have  just  come  to  the  finishing  of  the 
work,  do  ye  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  abandon  all  these 
preparations,  that,  the  next  summer,  they  may  be  obliged  to 
undergo  again  the  same  course  of  toil  and  labour  in  forming 
them  a-new?  How  much  less  difficult  would  it  be,  to  sup- 
port the  works  already  formed,  to  press  forward,  to  perse- 
vere, and  thus  at  once  to  be  set  at  rest?  The  business  might 
soon  be  accomplished  by  an  uniform  course  of  exertions;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  by  thus  interrupting  and  suspending  all  pro- 
ceedings, we  absolutely  hinder  the  attainment  of  our  own 
hopes.  What  I  have  said,  regards  only  the  labour,  and  the 
loss  of  time.  But  let  me  ask  farther,  can  we  disregard  the 
danger  which  we  incur  by  procrastination,  while  we  see  so 
frequent  meetings  held  by  the  Etrurians  on  the  subject  of 
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seeding  aid  to  Veil?  As  matters  stand  at  present,  they  are 
displeased  and  angry  with  that  people;  declare  that  they  will 
not  send  them  aid;  and,  for  any  concern  which  they  take  in 
the  affair,  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  Veil.  But  who  can  pro* 
mise  that  if  we  suspend  our  operations,  they  will'  be  in  the 
same  temper  hereafter?  For,  if  you  allow  any  relaxation, 
more  respectable,  and  more  frequent,  embassies  will  be  des- 
patched; and  the  very  circumstance  which  now  disgusts  the 
Etrurians,  the  establishment  of  a  king  at  Veii,  may,  in  the 
interim,  be  done  away,  either  by  the  joint  determination  of 
the  several  members  of  the  state,  for  the  sake  of  recovering 
the  friendship  of  Etruria,  or  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the  king 
himself,  who  may  be  unwilling  to  continue  on  the  throne, 
when  he  6nds  it  an  obstruction  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
trymen. See  now  how  many  consequences,  and  how  detri- 
mental, attend  that  method  of  proceeding;  the  loss  of  works 
formed  with  so  great  labour;  the  consequent  devastation  of 
our  frontiers;  and,  instead  of  the  Veientians,  the  whole  na* 
tion  of  Etruria  united  against  us.  These,  tribunes,  are  your 
plans,  much  indeed,  of  the  same  kind,  as  if,  in  the  case  of  a 
sick  person,  who  by  submitting  to  a  regimen  with  resolution^ 
might  quickly  recover  his  health,  should  render  his  disorder 
tedious,  and  perhaps  incurable,  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
pleasure  which  eating  and  drinking  would  afford  him* 

y  I.  ^  I  insist,  that,  though  it  were  of  no  consequence,  with 
respect  to  the  present  war,  yet  it  is  certainly  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  military  discipline,  that  our  soldiers  be  accus- 
tomed, not  only  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  but,  should 
the  business  prove  tedious,  to  endure  the  irksomeness  of 
delay;,  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  hopes,  though  tardy;  and,  if 
the  summer  did  not  finish  the  war,  to  try  what  the  win- 
ter might  produce;  and  not,  like  birds  of  spring,  to  look 
about  for  hiding  places  and  shelter,  the  moment  autumn  ar- 
rived. Consider,  I  beseech  you,  how  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
and  eagerness  in  the  chace  hurry  men  through  woods  and 
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over  mountuns,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  sno#;  and  shall 
we  not  bestow  on  the  necessary  exigences  of  war,  the  same 
degree  of  patience,  which  b  usually  called  forth,  even  by 
sport  and  amusement?  Do  we  suppose  the  bodies  of  our  sol* 
diers  so  effeminate,  their  minds  so  feeble,  that  they  cannot 
for  one  winter,  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  camp,  and  absence 
from  home?  That,  like  those  who  carry  on  war  by  sea,  they 
must  regulate  their  operations  by  taking*  advantage  of  the 
weather,  ^nd  observing  the  seasons  of  the  year?  That  they 
are  incapable  of  enduring  either  heat  or  cold?  I  am  convinced 
they  would  blush,  if  such  things  were  laid  to  their  charge, 
and  would  maintain  that  both  their  minds  and  bodies  were 
possessed  of  manly  firmness:  that  they  were  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  war,  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer;  that  they 
never  had  commissioned  the  tribunes  to  patronize  sloth  and 
effeminacy;  and  remembered  very  well,  that  it  was  not  under 
their  own  roofs,  nor  in  the  shade,  that  their  ancestors  es- 
tablished the  tribuneship.  Such  sentiments  are  worthy  of  the 
valour  of  soldiers,  such  are  worthy  of  the  Roman  name;  not 
to  consider  merely  the  city  of  Veii,  nor  the  present  war,  in 
which  ye  are  employed,  but  to  seek  a  reputation  which  may 
last  during  other  wars,  and  among  all  other  nations.  Do  ye 
look  on  the  difference  between  the  characters  which  will  be 
applied  to  you,  according  to  your  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  a 
matter  of  trivial  importance?  Whether  the  neighbouring  na« 
uons  deem  the  Romans  to  be  soldiers  of  such  a  kind,  that 
any  town  which  can  withstand  their  first  assault,  and  that  of 
very  short  continuance,  has  nothing  farther  to  apprehend; 
or,  whether  our  name  be  terrible  on  this  account,  that  neither 
the  fatigue  of  a  tedious  siege,  nor  the  severity  of  winter,  can 
remove  a  Roman  army  from  a  place,  which  it  has  once  in- 
vested; that  it  knows  no  other  termination  of  war,  than  vic- 
tory; and  that  its  operations  are  not  more  distinguished  by 
briskness  of  action,  than  by  steady  perseverance?  a  qualifica- 
tion which,  as  it  is  highly  requisite  in  every  kind  of  military 
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service,  is  most  particularly  so  in  carrying  on  sieges  of  townsj 
because  these  being  generally,  from  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  their  works,  impregnable  by  assault, 
time  alone  overpowers  and  reduces  them  by  means  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  as  it  will  certainly  reduce  Veii,  unless  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  supply  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Veientians  find  in  Rome  that  support,  which  they  seek  in 
vain  in  Etruria*  Could  any  other  event  so  fully  accord  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Veientians,  as  that  the  city  of  Rome  first, 
and  then,  by  the  spreading  of  the  contagion,  the  camp,  should 
be  filled  with  sedition?  But  now,  among  the  enemy,  such  a 
temperate  disposition  prevails,  that  neither  through  disgust 
at  the  length  of  the  siege,  nor  even  at  the  establishment  of 
kingly  government,  has  one  change  of  measures  been  attempt- 
ed; nor  has  the  refusal  of  idd,  from  the  Etrurians,  soured 
their  temper;  because,  if  any  one  there  proposes  seditious 
measures,  he  will  be  instantly  put  to  death;  nor  will  any  per- 
son be  suffered  to  utter  such  tilings,  as  are  uttered  among 
you  without  any  fear  of  punishment.  He  deserves  the  basti- 
nade  who  forsakes  his  colours,  or  quits  his  post:  yet  men  are 
heard,  openly  in  public  assembly,  recommending,  not  to  one 
or  two  particular  soldiers,  but  to  whole  armies,  to  leave  their 

• 

colours,  and  desert  their  camp.  With  such  partiality  are  ye 
accustomed  to  listen  to  whatever  a  plebeian  tribune  advances, 
although  it  manifestly  tends  to  the  ruin  of  your  country, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth;  and  so  captivated 
are  ye  by  the  charms  of  that  office,  that,  under  shelter  of  it^ 
ye  suffer  every  kind  of  wickedness  to  lurk  unnoticed.  They 
have  but  one  step  farther  to  take,  to  engage  the  soldiers  in 
camp,  in  the  same  measures  which  they  urge  here  with  so 
much  clamour,  to  debauch  the  troops,  and  allow  them  no 
longer  to  obey  their  officers,  since  liberty,  according  to  the 
present  notion  of  it  at  Rome,  consists  in  casting  off  all  re* 
verence  for  the  -senate,  for  the  magistrates,  for  the  laws,  for 
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the  practices  o£  our  ancestors,  for  the  institutioiis  of  our 
fathers,  and  for  military  discipline." 

VI L  Appius  was  now  fully  equal  to  a  contention  with  the 
plebeian  tribunes,  even  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  when 
a  misfortune  suffered  before  Veil,  by  an  effect  which  no  one 
oould  have  expected,  threw  the  superiority  at  once  on  his 
side,  and  produced  both  an  unusual  harmony  between  the 
orders  of  the  state,  and  a  general  ardour  to  push  on  the  siege 
of  Veii  with  greater  vigour.  For  when  the  trenches  had  been 
advanced  almost  to  the  very  town,  and  the  machines  were 
just  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  walls,  the  troops,  employing 
greater  assiduity  in  forming  their  works  by  day,  than  in 
guarding  them  by  night,  one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  open 
on  a  sudden,  and  a  vast  multitude,  armed  chiefly  with 
torches,  sallied  forth,  and  set  fire  to  them  on  all  sides;  so 
that  the  flames  destroyed  in  an  instant  both  the  rampart  and 
the  machines,  the  construction  of  which  had  cost  so  much 
time;  and  great  numbers  of  men,  attempting,  in  vain,  to  save 
them,  perished  by  fire  and  the  sword.  When  news  of  this  dis- 
aster arrived  at  Rome,  it  diffused  a  general  sadness  through 
all  ranks  of  men,  and  filled  the  senate  also  with  anxiety  and 
strong  apprehensions,  lest  they  should  find  it  impossible  to 
withstand  any  longer  the  machinations  of  the  seditious,  either 
in  the  city  or  the  camp,  and  lest  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons should  insult  over  the  commonwealth,  as  if  it  lay  van- 
quished at  their  feet.  At  this  juncture,  those  persons  who 
possessed  equestrian  fortunes,  and  had  not  had  horses  as- 
signed them  by  the  public,  after  previously  consulting  to- 
gether, went  in  a  body  to  the  senate,  and  having  obtained 
permission  to  speak,  declared  their  resolution  to  serve  in  the 
army,  on  horses  provided  at  their  own  expense.  On  which 
the  senate  returning  them  thanks,  in  the  most  honourable 
terms,  find  the  rep«rt  of  this  proceeding  having  spread 
through  the  Forum,  and  all  parts  of  the  city,  there  imme- 
diately ensued  a  general  concourse  of  the  commons  to  the 
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seiiate*hou8e,  where  they  dechred,  that  ^  they  were  now  the 
infantry  of  that  army;  and  dmt,  though  it  was  not  dieir  turn 
to  serve,  yet  they  freely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  com- 
monwerith,  whether  xt  should  be  thought  proper  to  lead  them 
to  Veil,  or  to  any  odier  place.  If  they  should  be  led  to 
Veii/'  they  affirmed  ^*  that  they  would  never  return  from 
thence  until  that  city  should  be  taken  from  the  enemy ."^  The 
senate  now  scarce  set  any  bounds  to  the  torrent  of  joy  which 
iowed  in  upon  them;  for. they  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horsemen,  pass  an  order  for  thanks  to  be  conveyed  by  Ae 
magistrates,  netdier  were  the  people  called  into  the  senatse* 
house  to  receive  an  answer;  nor  did  the  senators  confine 
themselves  withm  their  house;  but,  from  the  eminence  ad- 
joining, every  one  of  them  eagerly,  with  voice  and  hands, 
testified  the  public  satisfaction,  to  the  multitude  who  stood 
below  tn  the  assembly;  declared,  diat,  by  such  unanimity, 
the  city  of  Rome  was  rendered  happy,  invinciUe,  and  ever- 
lasting; praised  the  horsemen,  praised  the  commons;  blessed 
even  the  day,  as  a  day  of  happiness,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  patricians  'were  now  out* 
done,  while,  through  excess  of  joy,  tears  flowed  in  abundance, 
both  from  the  patricians  and  commons;  until  the  senators, 
being  called  back  into  dieir  house,  jpassed  a  decree,  that 
*^  the  military  tribunes,  summoning  an  assembly,  should  give 
thanks  to  the  infantry,  and  to  die  horsemen,  and  should  as- 
sure them,  that  the  senate  would  keep  in  remembrance  the 
dutiful  affection  which  they  had  shown  towards  their  coun- 
try;  and  had  come  to  a  resolution  that  every  one  of  those 
who  had,  out  of  turn,  voluntarily  undertaken  the  service, 
should  enjoy  rank  and  pay  from  that  date."  A  certain  sti- 
pend was  also  assigned  to  the  horsemen.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  cavalry  serving  on  their  own  horses.  This 
army  of  volunteers,  being  led  to  Veii,  not  only  restored  the 
works  which  had  been  destroyed,  but  erected  new  ones. 
Greater  care  than  ever  was  used,  in  sending  them  supplies 


fipom  the  city,  th«t  no  kiadsof  acconnnodatipa  fhoold  he 
Vi^n^ipg  to  troops  who  merited  bo  highly. 

yill.  The  eMttiog  y^ar  had  mUitwry  tribunist  y  ^^  ^^^ 
vrkh  cootular  powar,  Caio«  ServUiua  Ahah  a  B.  C.  d9a. 
third  time.  Quintan  Serviliua,  Lucius  Virgtoius,  Qjuiutus  Sul- 
picius,  Auhia  MauUus  a  secood  tii|ia,  Maoius  Sei^gius  a  aa- 
coad  time.  In  their  tribuBate^  whilst  all  meii's  atteouoo  was 
directed  to  the  Veientian  war,  the  security  of  ^  garrison  at 
Anxur  was  neglected,  the  soldiers  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
fkod  the  Vokcian  traders  being  freely  admitted:  the  coiise» 
quence  ctf  which  sras,  that  the  guards  at  the  gates  were  sud« 
denly  ovarpowered^  and  the  place  takes  by  surprixel  The 
number  of  soldiers  skin  was  the  less,  because,  except  the 
sick,  they  w^^e  aU  employed  like  suttlers,  in  trafficking 
about  the  country  and  the  neighbouring  cities.  Nor  did  bet> 
ter  success  attend  the  operations  before  Veil,  which  were 
then  the  grand  iobject  which  engrossed  all  the  public  solicit 
tudc)  lor  the  Romi|a  commanders  showed  a  stronger  disposi* 
tion  to  quarrel  among  tfaemsdves,  than  to  act  with  spirit 
against  the  enemy.  Besides,  the  power  of  their  adversaries 
received  an  addition,  by  the  unexpected  itfrival  of  the  Cape* 
natians  and  Faliacians.  These,  two  sutes  of  Etruria,  con- 
tiguous in  situationto  Veil,  judged  4»lt,  should  that  city  be 
conquered,  they  should  be  the  next  exposed  to  the  attacka 
of  the  Roanans.  The  Faliscians  were  farther  induced,  by  a 
reaaon.  particulaily  affecting  themselves,  to  enter  into  die 
quarrel,  as  having  been  formerly  a  party  in  the  war  of  the 
Fidenatians:  wherefore,  after  having,  by  reciprocal  embas- 
sies, ratified  their  engagements  with  an  path,  they  advanced 
with  their  forces  to  Veii,  at  a  moment  when  no  one  thought 
of  their  coming.  They  happened  to  attack  the  camp  on  that 
quarter,  where  Manius  Sergius,  military  tribune,  command- 
ed, which  caused  a  violent  alarm;  for  the  I^omans  imagined 
that  all  Etruria  had  been  set  in  motion,  and  had  come  out 
in  a  mass  against  them.    The  same  opinion  roused  to  action 

vot.  I.— 3  I 
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the  Veientians  in  the  citf.    Thus  the  camp  was  attacked  on 
both  sides;  and  the  troops,  in  opposing  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  being  obliged  to  wheel  round  their  battalions  from 
one  post  to  another,  could  neither  effectually  confine  the 
Veientians   within  their   fortifications,   nor  repel   the   as- 
sault from  their  own  works,  nor  even  defend  themselves  on 
the  outer  side.    Their  only  hope  was,  that  they  might  be 
reinforced  from  the  greater  camp,  and  then  the  several  dif- 
ferent legions  would  support  the  different  parts  of  the  fight, 
some  against  tht  Capenatians  and  FalisciaAs,  others  against 
the  sallies   from  the  town.    But  that  camp  was  commanded 
by  Virginius,  between  whom  and  Sergius  subsisted  a  per- 
sonal hatred:  on  being  informed  tliat  most  of  the  forts  were 
attacked,  the  fortifications  scaled,  and  that  the  enemy  poured 
in  on  both  sides,  he  kept  his  men  within  his  own  works, 
under  arms,  saying,  that  if  there  were  need  of  a  reinforce- 
ment, his  colleague  would  send  to  him.    His  arrogance  was 
equalled  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  other;  who,  rather  than  ap- 
pear to  have  asked  any  assistance  from  a  person  with  whom 
he  was  at  variance,  chose  to  be  cdkiquered  by  the  enemy. 
His  troops  inclosed  on  either  side,  suffered  great  slaughter 
for  B  long  time;  at  last,  abandoning  the  works,  a  vety  small 
part  of  them  made   their   way  to  the  principal  camp;  the 
greater  number,  with  Sergius  himself,  proceeded  to  Rome; 
here,  as  he  threw  the  entire  blame  on  his  colleague,  it  was 
determined  that  Virginius  should  be  called  home,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  the  lieutenant-generals   should  hold  the 
command.     The  aSair  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
senate,  where  the  dispute  between  the  colleagues  was  carried 
on  with  mutual  recriminations.     Few  of  the  members  re- 
garded the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  each  adhered  to 
one,  or  the  other,  just  as  he  happened  to  be  prejudiced  by 
private  regard,  or  interest. 

IX.  The  principal  senators  were  of  opinion,  that  whether 
the  misconduct,  or  the  misfqrtune  of  the  commanders,  had 
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been  the  cause  of  such  an  ignominious  overthrow,  they  ought 
not  to  wait  for  the  regular  time  of  election,  but  to  create  im* 
mediately  new  military  tribunes,  who  should  enter  into  of* 
fice  on  the  calends  of  October.     While  the  members  were 
proceeding  to  show  their  assent  to  this  opinion,  the  other 
military    tribunes   offered  no  objection;   but  Sergius   and 
Virginius,  to  whose  behaviour  it  was  evidently  owing  that 
men  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  magisltrates  of  that  year,  at 
first  deprecated  the  ignominy  which  would  hereby  be  thrown 
upon  them,  and  afterwards  protested  against  the  passing  of 
the    decree,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  retire  from 
o£ce  before  the  ides  of  December,  the  usual  day  for  others 
entering  into  office*    On  this  the  tribunes  of  the  commons* 
who,  during  the  general  harmony  and  the  prosperity  of  public 
affairs,  had  unwillingly  kept  silence,  at  once  assuming  confi- 
dence, threatened  the  military  tribunes,  that,  unless  they  sub« 
mitted  to  the  direction  of  the  senate,  they  would  order  them 
to  be  carried  to  prison.     Then  Caius  Servilius  Ahala,  one 
of  the  military  tribunes,  said,  ^^  As  to  your  part,  tribunes  of 
the  people,  I  assure  you  I  would  with  great  pleasure  put  it 
to  the  proof,  whether  your  threats  are  more  destitute  of  au- 
thority, or    yourselves  of    spirit.     But   I   consider   it    as 
impious  to  act    in    opposition  to    the  will  of   the  senate; 
wherefore  on  the  one  hand,  I  desire  that  ye  may  desist  from 
seeking  in  our  disputes  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  mischief; 
and  on   the  other  hand,  either  my  colleagues  shall  act  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  senate,  or  if  they  persist  any  far- 
ther in  opposition,  I  will  instandy  nominate  a  dictator,  who 
will  compel  them  to  retire  from  office."    This  discourse  be- 
ing'received  with  universal  approbation,  and  the  senators  re- 
joicing that  another  power  had  been  thought  of,  which,  by 
its  superior  authority,  might  reduce  the  magistrates  to  order 
without  the  terrors  of  the  tribunitian  office,  those  magistrates 
yield<ed  to  the  universal  desire  of  the  public,  and  held  an 
election  of  military  tribunes,  who  were  to  enter  into  office  on 
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the  odettdft  of  October;  ^nSk  before  that  daf « Uiey  devested 
themselves  of  the  mftgUtraty. 

V  ft  354  ^*  ^^^*  military  tribunate  with  consular  powert 
B.  c.  598.  of  Lncius  Valeiius  Potitus  a  fourth  time,  Marcus 
Furitts  Camillas  a  second,  Manius  iEmilius  Mamercinus/a 
third,  Cneius  Cornelius  Cossus  a  second,  Ckso  Fabius  Am- 
bustus  and  Lucius  Julius  lulus,  was  occupied  by  a  multipli- 
city of  biMiness  both  civi)  and  military:  for  the  operations  of 
war  were  to  be  carried  on  in  many  different  places  at  once, 
at  Veil,  and  at  Capena;  at  Falerii,  and  among  the  Volscians 
for  the  recovery  of  Anxur.  Thensat  Rome,  there  was  great 
uneasiness,  occasioned  by  the  levying  of  troops,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  the  paying  in  of  the  tax.  IThere  was  also  a 
struggle  about  the  appointment  of  the  plebeian  tribunes; 
while  the  trials  of  two  of  those,  who  had  lately  been  invested 
with  consular  power  excited  no  trifling  disturbance.  The  mi« 
litary  tribunes  applied  themselves,  6rst  of  all,  to  the  raising 
d  troops,  and  not  only  the  younger  men  were  enlisted,  but 
the  elder  citizens  also  were  compelled  to  give  in  their  names, 
to  serve  as  a  garrison  to  the  city.  Now,  in  proportion  as  the 
number  pf  soldiers  was  augmented,  so  much  the  more  mo- 
ney became  necessary  for  their  pay,  and  this  was  made  up 
by  a  tax,  which  was  very  unwillingly  paid  by  those  who  re* 
mained  at  home^  because,  as  the  guard  of  the  city  lay  upon 
them,  they  must  also  perform  military  duty,  and  give  their 
labour  to  the  public.  These  circumstances,  grievous  in 
themselves,  were  set  forth  in  more  provoking  terms,  in  the 
seditious  harangues  of  the  plebeian  tribunes,  who  insisted, 
that  ^  the  establishment  of  pay  to  the  soldiers  was  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  one-half  of  the  commons,  by  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  the  other  half,  by  a  tax*  That  one  war 
had  now  been  protracted  to  the  fifth  year;  and  was  conduct- 
ed, without  success,  designedly,  in  order  that  it  might  iifibrd 
them  the  longer  employment.  Besides  armies  had  been  en* 
listed  at  one  levy  for  four  different  expeditions,  and  even 
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bbys  and  old  men  dragged  from  their  homes.  That  no 
distmctloti  was  made  between  summer  and  winter,  lest 
any  respite  should  be  allowed  to  the  wretched  commons; 
who,  now,  as  the  finishmg  stroke,  had  been  made  subject  to 
a  tax;  so  that  when  they  should  return,  with  their  bodies 
wasted  through  toils,  wounds,  and  even  age,  and  find  every 
thing  at  home  in  disorder,  from  the  long  absence  of  the  own? 
ers,  would  at  the  same  time  be  obliged,  out  of  their  ruined 
property,  to  refund  in  a  manifold  proportion,  to  the  state,  the 
ilibney  whieh  they  had  received  as  pay,  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
up  at  usurious  interest."  Between  the  levy,  and  the  tax, 
and  "from  men's  thoughts  being  occupied  by  more  important 
concerns,  the  number  of  plebeian  tribunes  could  not  be  filled 
up  on  the  day  of  election.  A  violent  effort  was  afterwards 
made  to  have  patricians  assumed  into  the  vacant  places,  but 
diat  being  found  impracticable,  another  plan  was  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  ^weakening  at  least  the  authority  of  the 
Trebonian  law,  by  the  assumption  of  Caius  Lacerius  and 
Marcus  Aeutius  as  plebeian  tribunes;  and  this  was*  effected 
evidently  by  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 

XI.  It  so  happened,  that  this  year  Caius  Trebonius  was  a 
plebeian  tribune:  and  he  considered  it  as  a  duty  incumbent 
on  his  name  and  family,  to  patronize  the  Trebonian  law.  He 
therefore  complained  loudly,  that  *^  a  measure  which  had 
been  attempted  by  some  patricians,  and  in  which  they  were 
bafted  at  their  first  setting  out,  had  been  violendy  carried  by 
the  military  tribunes^-^that  the  Trebonian  law  had  been  sub- 
verted, and  plebeian  tribunes  elected,  not  in  conformity  to 
the  suffrage  of  the  people,  but  to  the  mandate  of  the  patri- 
cians. That  the  matter  was  brought  to  this  issue,  that  people 
must  be  content  to  see  the  office  of  plebeian  tribune  filled 
eUtktt  by  patricians  or  their  dependants: — ^that  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  devoting  laws  were  wrested  from  them,  and  the 
tribuditian  power  forcibly  transferred  to  other  hands.*'  And 
he.insisted,  that  ^  this  must  have  been  effected,  either  by  some 
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artifices  of  t)ie  patricians,  or  by  the  vilUiny  and  treachery  of 
his  colleagues/'  The  public  being  inflamed  with  an  high 
degree  of  resentment^  not  olily  against  the  patricians,  l^ut 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  also;  as  well  those  who  had  been 
elected,  as  those  who  had  elected  them;  three  of  that  body» 
Publius  Curatius,  Marcus  Metilius,  and  Marcus  Minucius, 
greatly  alarmed  for  their  own  interests,  made  an  attack  on 
Sergius  and  Virginius,  military  tribunes  of  the  former  year, 
and,  by  a  prosecution  which  they  commenced,  turned  off 
upon  them  the  anger  of  the  commons,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  public.  They  desired  people  to  ^^  take  notice,  that  such 
as  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  levy,  by  the  tax,  by  long 
service  in  the  army,  and  the  distance  of  the  seat  of  war; 
such  as  lamented  the  loss  sustained  at  Veii;  such  as  had  their 
houses  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  children,  brethren,  kins- 
men, and  relations;  all  these  had  now,  by  their  means,  both 
the  right  and  the  power  afforded  them,  of  avengmg  the  pub* 
lie  and  private  calamities  on  the  two  pel^ons  who  were  the 
guilty  causes  of  them*  For  to  Sergius  and  Virginius  were 
owing,"  the}'  asserted,  *^  all  their  misfortune*  And  diat 
was  not  more  fully  evinced  by  the  charge  of  the  prosecutor, 
than  by  the  acknowledgment  .of  the  defendants;  who,  being 
equally  conscious  of  crime,  each  imputed  it  to  the  other; 
Virginius  charging  Sergius  with  cowardice;  Siergius,  Virg^. 
nius  with  treachery.  .  The  absurdity  of  whose  conduct  was 
so  great,  that  there  was  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  tlie 
whole  affair  had  been  transacted  by  concert,  and  according 
to  a  picked  design  of  the  patricians,  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
protracting  the  war,  first  gave  the  Veientians  an  opportunity 
to  bum  the  works,  and  now,  had  delivered  up  an  army  to  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  a  Roman  canip  to  the. 
Faliscians.  The  management  of  all  affairs  was  dii^ected  to 
one  end,  that  the  young  men  should  grow  old  before  Veii; 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  thereby  deprived  of  the 
power  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people,  either  concerning 
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the  lands,  or  any  other  advantages  of  the  commons;  of  hav- 
ing their  plans  supported  by  a  numerous  attendance  of  citi- 
asens,  or  of  making  head  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  patri- 
cians.    That  the  cause  of  the  defendants  had  been  already 
prejudged  by  the  senate,  by  the  Roman  people,  and  by  their 
own  colleagues.     For,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  administration  of  government;  and, 
refusing  to  resign  their  office,  had  been  constrained  to  sttb«i 
mit,  by  Iheir  colleagues,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dicta- 
tor,  and  that  the  Roman  people  had  elected  tribunes,  who 
were  to  assume  the  government,  not  on  the  usual  day,  the 
ides  of  December,  but  instantly  on  the  calends  of  October; 
because  the  continuance  of  the  former  in  office  was  incom- 
patible with  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.    Yet,  after  all 
this,  those  men,  censured,  and  overwhelmed  by  so  many  de* 
cisions  against  them,  presented  themselves  for  trial  before 
the  people,  and  imagined  that  they  were  discharged,  and 
had  undergone  sufficient  punishment,  because  they  had  been 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  private  citizens,  two  months  sooner 
than  ordinary;  never  considering,  that  this  was  only  taking 
out  of  their  hands  the  power  of  doing  farther  mischief,  not 
inflicting  punishment;  their  colleagues,  who  were  manifestly 
clear  of  ^  all  share  of  the  blame,  beipg  deprived  of  authority 
as  well  as  themselves.    They  requested  that  the  citizens  of 
Rome  would  resume  the  same  sentiments,  which  they  had 
felt  when  the  disastrous  event  was  recent,  when  they  beheld 
the  army  flying  in  consternation,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
filled  with  dismay;  pouring  into  the  gates,  accusing  not  for- 
tune, nor  any  of  the  gods,  but  these  their  comrades.    They 
were  confident,  that  there  was  not  a  man  present  in  the  as- 
sembly who  did  not,  on  that  day,  utter  execrations  and  curses 
against  the  persons,  the  families,  and  fortunes  of  Lucius 
Virginius  and  Marcus  Sergius.     And  it  would  be  the  high- 
est inconsistency  if  they  did  not  now,  when  it  was  not  only 
lawful  but  their  duty,  exert  their  own  power  against  those, 
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oo  vrhom  each  of  iliein  had  imprecated  die  vengeante  of  the 
gods.  The  gods  themselves  never  laid  their  hands  on  the 
guilty,  it  was  enough  if  they  armed  the  iojured  with  power 
to  take  revenge.*' 

XII.  Instigated  by  such  discourses,  the  commona  con- 
demned the  accused  in  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  asses  in  weight;^ 
while  Sergius  in  vain  alleged  that  the  miscarriage  was  to  be 
imputed  to  fortune,  and  the  common  chance  of  war;  and 
Virginius  made  earnest  supplications  that  they  would  not 
render  him  more  unfortunate  at  home,  than  he  had  been  in 
the  field.  The  current  of  popular  resentment,  having  been 
thus  turned  against  them,  almost  obliterated  the  remembrance 
of  the  assumption  of  tribunes,  and  the  fraudulent  infraction 
of  the  Trebonian  law.  The  victorious  tribunes,  in  order  diat 
the  commons  might  reap  an  immediate  advantage  from  their 
effort,  published  a  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  forbade 
the  tax  to  be  paid,  since  pay  was  required  for  such  a  number 
of  troops,  while  the  success  of  their  arms  in  any  of  the  wart, 
had  been  no  more  than  sufficed  to  keep  their  hopes  in  sus- 
pense. At  Veii,  the  camp  which  had  been  lost,  was  reco- 
vered, and  strengthened  with  forts  and  a  garrison.  Here 
Marcus  ^milius  and  Cceso  Fabius,  military  tribunes,  com- 
manded. Marcus  Furius  in  the  territory  of  the  Faliscians, 
and  Cneius  Cornelius  in  that  of  the  Capebatians,  meeting 
with  none  of  the  enemy  in  the  field,  drove  off  the  spoil  and 
ravaged  the  country,  burning  all  the  houses  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  The  towns  they  neither  assaulted  nor  besieged. 
But  in  the  country  of  the  Volscians,  after  the  lands  had  been 
wasted,  Anxur  was  assaulted,  though  without  success.  Being 
seated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  force  being  found  ineffectual, 
it  was  determined  to  surround  it  with  a  rampart  and  trench. 
This  province  of  the  Volscians  had  fallen  to  Valerius  Poti- 
tus.     While  the  business  of  the  campaign  was  in  this  state, 
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a  sedition  bunt  onl  it  home,  wkh  more  forraidaUe  violence 
than  appeared  in  the  operations  against  the  enemy.     And  m 
the  tribunes  woold  not  suffer  die  tax  to  be  paid,  and  conse- 
quently BO  remittances  were  made  to  the  generals  Soar  the 
piqrment  of  the  troops,  wad  as  the  soldiers  clamorously  de- 
manded their  due,  there  was  the  greatest  danger  that  the 
contagion  of  sedition  might  spread  from  the  city,  and  the 
camp  also  be  inrolved  in  confusion.    Though  the  commons 
were  so  much  incensed  against  the  patricians,  and  though 
the  plebeian  tribunes  asserted,  that  the  time  was  now  come 
for  establishing  liberty,  and  transferring  the  supreme  dignity 
froqft  such  as  Scrgins  and  Virginius,  to  men  of  plebeiua  rank, 
men  of  fortitude  and  indostry,  yet  they  proceeded  no  farther 
in  gratification  of  their  passion,  than  the  election  of  one  pie* 
beian,  Publina  Licinius  CalTus,to  the  office  of  mi-  y.  ^.  355. 
litary  tribune  with  consular  power,  for  the  purpose  B.  C.  397. 
of  establishing  their  right  by  a  precedent.  The  others  elect- 
ed were  patricians,  Publius  Msnius,  Lucius  Titinius,  Pub- 
lius  Mttlius,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUious,  and  Lucius  Publius 
Volscus*  The  commons  thpmselres  were  surprised  at  having 
carried  such  an  important  point,  no  less  than  the  man  him- 
self who  had  been  elected,  a  person  who  had  no  post  of 
honour  before,  although  a  senator  of  long  standing,  and  now 
far  advanced  in  years*    Nor  does  it  sufficieatly  appear  why 
he  was  chosen  in  preference  to  others,  to  taste  the  first  sweets 
of  this  new  dignity.     Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  ap- 
pcMUted  to  so  high  a  station  by  the  influeace  of  his  brother 
Cneius  Cornelius,  who  had  been  military  tribune  the  preced- 
ing  year,  and  had  given  triple  pay  to  the  cavalry.     Others, 
that  it  was  owing  to  a  seasonable  discourse,  made  by  him- 
self, recommending  harmony  between  the  orders  of  the  state, 
which  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  plebeian  tribunes,  filled  with  exultation  by  this  victory 
in  the  election,  remitted  their  opposition  with  respect  to  the 
tax,  which  was  the  principal. obstruction  to  the  public  busi- 
voL.  I. — 3  K 
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ness.     It  was  then  paid  in  without  murmuring,  and  sent  to 
the  army. 

XIII*  In  the  country  of  the  Vokciaas,  Anxur  wa&  quiet- 
ly retaken,  through  the  neglect  of  the  guards  on  a  festival 
day*  This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  cold  winter  and  great 
fall  of  snow,  so  that  the  roads  were  impassable,  and  the  na» 
vigation  of  the  Tiber  shut  up.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  considerable  stores  having  been  previous- 
ly collected.  As  Publius  Licinius  had  obtained  his  office 
without  any  riotous  proceedings  to  the  great  joy  of  the  com- 
mons, and  the  no  less  mortification  of  the  patricians,  so  the 
same  regularity  was  preserved  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  administration.  Hence  the  people  became  enraptured 
with  the  thoughts  of  choosing  plebeians  at  the  next  election 
Y.  R.  866.  ^^  military  tribunes.  Of  the  patrician  candidates 
B.  c.  S96.  M aureus  Veturius  alone  carried  his  election.  The 
centuries  almost  unanimously  appointed  the  following  ple- 
beians military  tribunes  with  consular  powen<  Marcus  Pom- 
ponius,  Caius  Duilius, '  Volero  Publilius,  Cneius  Genutius, 
and  Lucius  Atilius.  The  severe  winter,  whether  from  the 
ill  temperature  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
was  succeeded  by  a  sickly  summer,  fatal  to  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals,- and  as  neither  the  beginning  nor  end  of  the  virulence 
of  the  disorder  could  be  discovered,  the  Sibylline  books  were 
consulted,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  de- 
cemvirs who  had  the  direction  of  religious  matters,  then  first 
introduced  the  lectistemium*  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  deck- 
ing out  three  couches  with  the  utmost  magnificence  which 

*  From  lechu,  a  bed,  or  rather  conch,  and  HemOt  to  spread.  Upon  cooch- 
es  of  this  kiod  the  Romans  reclined  at  their  meals,  but  especially  at  en-* 
tertainmeots.  Upon  this  occasion  these  couches  were  broug^ht  out  into  the 
streets,  and  beings  decorated  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  the  statues 
of  the  gods  and  gt^ddesses  were  laid  thereopon,  and  sumptuous  banquets 
placed  before  them.  Of  these  repasts  all  comers  were^allowed  to  partake. 
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those  timet  could  aflford,  implored  thus  the  favour  of  Apollo^ 
Latona,  and  Diana;  and  of  Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Nep- 
tune, for  the  space  of  eight  days.  The  same  solemn  rites 
were  performed  by  private  persons*  We  are  tpld,  that  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  in  every  part  of  the  city;  that  every 
thing  was  exposed  in  public  to  be  used  in  common;  that  pas* 
sengers,  whether  known  or  unknown,  were  universally  in- 
vited to  lodgings;  and  even  that  people  at  variance,  refraining 
from  animosity  and  ill  language,  conversed  together  with 
camplaisance  and  kindness.  ,  During  those  days  too,  such  as 
were  in  confinement  were  set  at  liberty;  and  that  afterwards, 
people  were  deterred,  by  a  religious  scruple,  from  imprison* 
ing  those  persons  to  whom  the  gods  had  brought  such  de- 
liverance. Meanwhile  dangers  multiplied  at  Veii,  to  which 
point  the  operations  of  three  dilFerent  wars  were  concen- 
tredy  for  the  Capenatians  and  Faliscians  coming  up  un- 
expectedly to  the  relief  of  the  town,  the  trqops  were 
obliged,  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  to  make  head 
against  three  different  armies,  on  different  sides,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  their  works.  What  contributed  to  their 
safety  beyond  ever)*  thing  ebe,  was  the  recollection  of  the 
sentence  passed  on  Sergius  and  Virginiuss  so  that  a  reinforce- 
ment was  quickly  led  round  from  the  principal  camp,  where 
the  delay  had  been  made  in  the  former  case,  and  these  felt 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Capenatians,  while  their  front  was  en- 
gaged against  the  rampart  of  the  Romans.  The  fight  no 
sooner  began  here,  than  it  struck  terror  into  the  Faliscians 
alsa,  and  a  seasonable  sally,  made  from  the  camp  while  they 
were  thus  disordered,  obliged  them  to  turn  their  backs. 
The  victors  then,  pursuing  them  in  their  retreat,  made  vast 
slaughter  among  them;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  a  party, 
which  had  been  employed  in  ravaging  the  territory  of  Ca- 
pena,  accidentally  meeting  them  as  they  fled  in  confusion,,  en- 
tirely cut  off  those  who  had  survived  the  fight.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Veientians  also,  in  their  retreat  to  the  city,  were 
slain  before  the  gates;  for,  dreading  lest  the   Romans  should 
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farce  in  idong  wiftb  tbenit  thejr  closed  Ae  i^lee,  ami  shut  ooi 
the  hiiHliiiost  of  their  own  men.  These  were  the  transiD* 
ttons  of  that  year. 

XIV.  '  Apd  now  approached  the  electbn  of  nnlitBrf 
tribtmes,  which  seemed  to  engross  a  greater  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  patricians,  than  even  the  busmcas  of  die  war: 
for  they  saw  that  the  sovereign  power  was  not  only  shaved 
with  the  commons,  but  ahnost  entirely  lost  to  themselves. 
They  therefore,  by  concert,  engaged  the  most  illustrious 
characters  to  stand  candidates,  soch  as  they  believed 
people  would  be  ashamed  to  pass  by;  the  others,  neverdie- 
less,  put  in  practice  every  possible  expedient,  as  if  they  had 
all  been  aiming  at  the  same  .object,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
to  their  side,  not  only  men,  but  the  gods,  representing  the 
dection  held  two  years  befcH-e  in  a  light  offensive  to  religion: 
that  ^^  in  the  former  of  those  years,  a  winter  came  on  with 
intolerable  severity,  such  as  bore  every  appearance  of  a  pro- 
digy  sent  from  the  gods.  In  the  feUowtng,  no  longer  portents 
but  events  ensued;  a  pestilence  fdl  on  both  country  and  city, 
manifestly  disfdaying  the  wrath  of  heaven;  whom,  as  was 
discovered  in  the  books  of  the  fates,  it  was  necessary  so  ap- 
pease, in  order  to  avert  that  plague*  It  appears  to  the  im- 
mortals as  an  aflfront,  that,  in  an  election  held  under  their 
auspices,  honours  should  be  prostituted,  and  the  distinctions 
of  birth  confounded.''  The  people  being  deeply  struck,  both 
by  the  high  dignity  of  the  candidates,  and  also  by  a  sense 
o^  religion,  chose  all  the  military  tribune^  with  consular  pow- 
er from  among  the  patricians,  the  greater  part  of  them  men 
who  had  been  highly  distinguished  by  public  honours:  Lu- 
Y  1^  3g^  cius  Valerius  Potitus  a  fifth  time,  Marcus  Va- 
B.  C.  896.  lerius  Maximus,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  a  third 
time,  Lucius  FuriUs  MeduUinus  a  third  time,  Quintus  Ser- 
vilius  Fidenas  a  second  time,  Quintus  Sulpicius  Camerinus  a 
second  time.  During  their  tribunate,  nothing  very  memo^ 
rable  was  performed  at  Veii:  die  forces  Were  whotty  em- 


jdoycd  in  wasting  the  country:  two  commonden  of  coBsum- 
mMe  flHlities  did  nothing  more  than  cany  off  vast  quanti* 
ties  of  sppil,  Potitos  from  Falerii,  and  Camillus  from  Ca^ 
pttm,  leaving  nothing  undestroyed  that  could  be  injured  ei- 
dier  by  sword  or  fire« 

XV.  In  the  mean  time,  many  prodigies  were  reported  to 
have  happened,  the  greater  part  of  which  met  with  little 
credit,  and  were  generiAy  disregarded;  partly,  because  the 
Accounts  rested  on  the  testimony  of  single  persons;  and  part- 
ly because,  while  they  were  at  war  with  the  Etrurians,  they 
could  not  procure  aruspicce  to  perform  the  expiations.  One 
of  them,  however,  attracted  universal  attention;  the  lake  in 
the  Alban  forest  swelled  to  an  .unusual  height,  without  any 
fiain.  or  other  cause,  so  that  the  &uct  could  only  be  accounted 
fior  by  a  miracle.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  to  inquire  what  the  gods  portended  by  this  prodigy; 
but  an  interpreter  of  die  will  of  the  fates  was  thrown  in  their 
way  nearer  heme:  a  certain  aged  Veientian,  amidst  the  scoflEs 
thrown  out  by  the  ftoman  and  Etrurian  soldiers,  from  the  out- 
posts and  guards,,  pronounced,  in  the  manner  of  one  deliver- 
ing a  prophesy,  that  ^^  the  Roman  would  never  be  master  of 
Veil,  until  the  water  were  discharged  from  the  Alban  lake*" 
This,  at  irst,  was  disregarded,  as  thrown  out  at  random;  after- 
wards it  became  the  subject  of  conversation:  at  length  one  of 
die  Roman  soldiers  on  guard  asked  a  townsman  on  the  near- 
est post,  as  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  they  had 
come  into  the  practice  of  conversing  with  each  other,  wno 
that  person  was,  that  threw  out  those  ambiguous  expressions 
concerning  the  Alban  lake;  and,  on  hearing  that  he  was  an 
aruspex,  the  man,  whose  mind  was  not  without  a  tincture  of 
religion,  pretending  that  he  wished  to  consult  him  on  the  ex- 
piation of  a  private  portent,  enticed  the  prophet  to  a  confe- 
rence. When  they  had  proceeded  free  from  any  apprehen- 
sions, being  both  without  arms,  t6  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  parties,  the  young  Roman,  having  the  superiority 
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in  strength,  seized  the  feeble  old  man  in  the  view  of  all, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  busde  made  bj  the  Etrurians,  carried  him 
off  to  his  own  party.    Being  conducted  to  the  general,  he 
was  sent  by  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate;  and,  on  their  inqui- 
ring the  meaning  of  the  information  which  he  had  given  con- 
cerning the  Alban  lake,  he  answered,  that  ^  certainly  the 
gods  had  been  incensed  against  the  Veientian  nation,  on  that 
day  when  they  prompted  him  to  disclose  the  decree  of  the 
fates,  which  doomed  his  native  country  to  destruction.  What, 
therefore,  he  had  then  delivered  under  the  influence  of  di« 
vine  inspiration,  he  could  not  now  recall,  so  m  to  render  it 
unsaid;  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of  impiety  mi^t  be  contract- 
ed in  as  high  a  degree,  by  concealing  what  it  was  the  will 
of  the   gods  should    be  published,  as  by  publishing  what 
ought  to  be  concealed.    Thus,  therefore,   it  was  denounced 
in  the  books  of  the  fates,  and  the  Etrurian  doctrine,  that 
whensoever  the    Alban  water  should   rise   to  an  unusuid 
height,  if  the  Romans  should  then  discharge  it  in  a  proper 
manner,  victory  would  be  granted  them  over  the  Veien- 
tians;  but  until  that  should  be  done,  the  gods  would  never 
abandon  the  walls  of  Veil."  He  then  gave  directions  with 
respect  to  the  proper  method  of  dndning  it;  but  the  senate, 
deeming  his   authority  of  but  little  weight,  9nd  not  to  be 
entirely  relied  on  in  a  case  of  such  importance,  determined 
to  wait  for  the  deputies,  with  the  answer  of  the   Pythian 
oracle. 

T.  R.  358.  XVI.  Before  the  commissioners  returned  from 
B.  C.  394.  Delphi,  or  the  method  of  expiating  the  Alban  prodigy 
was  discovered,  the  new  military  tribunes  with  consular  power 
came  into  office.  These  were  Lucius  Julius  lulus,  and  Lucius 
Furius  MeduUinus  a  fourth  time,  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas, 
Aulus  Postumius  Regillensis,  Publius  Cornelius  Malu- 
.  ginensis,  and  Aulus  Manlius.  This  year  there  started  up  a 
new  enemy,  the  Tarquinians;  who,  seeing  the  Romsms 
embroiled  in  so  many  wars  at  once,  against  the  Vokcians  at 
Anxur,  where  the  garrison  was  besieged;  at  Lavici  against 
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the  JBquans,  i«ho  w^re  beaieging  the  colony  diere;  and  also 
against  the  Veientians  and  the  Faliscians,  and  the  Capena- 
tians,  while  their  affairs  within  the  walls  were  not  less  em- 
barrassed  by  dissensions,  thought  this  a  favourable  season 
to  attack  them  with  effect.  They  sent  their  light-armed 
cohorts  to  make  depredations  on  the  Roman  territories,  con« 
eluding  that  the  people  would  either  suffer  that  affront  to 
pass  unrevenged,  rather  than  burthen  themselves  with  an 
additional  war,  or  if  they  resented  it,  would  send  out  an 
army  neither  numerous  nor  strong.  The  Romans  felt 
greater  indignation  at  the  affront  than  concern  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tarquinians.  They,  there- 
fore, undertook  the  business  without  either  much  prepara- 
tion or  long  delay.  Aulus  Postumius  and  Lucius  Julius 
having  collected  a  body  of  troops,  not  by  a  regular  levy,  for 
in  that  they  were  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
but  mostly  volunteers,  whom  by  persuasions  they  had  pre- 
vailed on  to  follow  them,  directed  their  march  by  cross 
roads  through  the  territory  of  C»re,  and  came  upon  the 
Tarquinians  unawares,  as  they  were  returning  from  th^r 
depredations,  heavily  laden  with  booty;  they  slew  great 
numbers  of  their  men,  got  possession  of  all  their  baggage; 
and,  having  re-taken  the  spoils  of  their  lands,  returned  to 
Rome.  The  space  of  two  days  was  allowed  to  the  owners  to 
reclaim  their  property;  on  the  third,  what  remained  unclaim- 
ed, the  greatest  part  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
was  sold  by  auction,  and  the  produce  distributed  among  the 
soldiers.  The  issue  of  the  other  wars,  particularly  that  of 
Veil,  still  remained  doubtful.  And  now  the  Romans,  des- 
pairing of  success  through  human  aid,  began  to  look  for 
succour  towards  the  fates  and  the  gods,  when  the  deputies 
arrived  from  Delphi,  bringing  with  them  the  decision  of  the 
oracle,  which  corresponded  with  the  answer  of  the  captive 
prophet.  ^^  Roman,  beware  lest  the  Alban  water  be  con- 
fined in  the  lake;  beware  lest  thou  suffer  it  to  flow  into  the 
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sea  in  a  stream.  Tbou  dialt  fiom  for  it  a  pcnsage  over  die 
fields;  and,  bj  dispersing  it  in  a  multitude  of  chaanelsy  con- 
same  it.  Then  press  thou  boldly  on  tKe  walls  of  the  enemjr; 
assured,  that  over  the  city  which  thou  besiegest  d^rougfa  so 
many  years,  conquest  is  granted  by  theae  orders  of  the  fates, 
which  are  now  disclosed*  The  war  concluded,  do  thou, 
possessed  of  victory,  bring  ample  offerings  to  my  temples, 
and  renewing  the  religious  rites  of  thy  country,  the  observa- 
tion of  which  has  been  neglected,  perform  them  in  the  usual 
manner." 

XVII.  The  captive  prophet,  upon  this,  began  to  be  held 
in  very  high  esteem,  and  the  military  tribunes,  Cornelius 
and  Postumius,  thenceforward  consulted  with  him  concern- 
ing  the  expiation  of  the  Alban  prodigy,  and  the  proper  method 
of  appeasing  the  gods.  It  was  at  length  discovered  what 
was  that  neglect  of  ceremonies,  and  omission  of  customary 
rites,  for  which  they  were  blamed  by  the  gods.  It  was,  in 
{isct,  nothing  else  than  that  the  magistrates,  their  election 
being  defective,  had  not,  with  due  regularity,  directed  the 
LSitine  festival,*  and  the  anniversary  solemnities  on  the 
Alban  mount.  The  only  mode  of  expiation  in  this  case 
was,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  resign  the  govern- 
ment, the  auspices  be  taken  anew,  and  an  interregnum  ap- 
pointed.    All  which  was  performed,  pursuant  to  a  decree 

*  The  Romans,  Latioes,  and  some  states  of  the  HerniciaQS  and  Volsciaos, 
met  annually  on  the  Alban  moant  to  celebrate  this  festival,  in  commemo* 
ration  ofthe  treaty  made  with  those  states  bj  Tarquin  the  Proud.  It  was 
attended  by  the  deputies  offorty-seren  states,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Romas  consul,  or  other  chief  magistrate,  offered  joint  sacnfices  to 
Jupiter,  whom  they  termed  Latialit*  In  particular,  they  offiBred  a  white 
bull,  of  which  the  deputies  of  each  state  received  a  piece.  The  pab- 
lic  festivals, /tfruB,  were  of  four  kinds:  ttaUwB  immoveable;  concqfiwB,  or 
wdicta^  moveable;  imperaiiwBf  commanded  on  particalar  occasions;  and 
nundincB,  for  holding^  markets;  so  called,  because  the  time  was  fixed  by 
proclamation:  they  were  ^neraliy  celebrated  bf  the  consuls,  before 
departure  for  their  provinces. 
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of  the  tenate.  There  were  three  interreges  in  succession; 
Lucius  Valerius,  Quintus  Servilius  Fidenas,  and  Marcus 
Furius  CamiUus.  In  the  meantime  the  city  was  a  scene  of 
unceasing  confusion  and  disorder,  the  plebeian  tribunes  refu- 
sing to  let  the  elections  proceed,  unless  a  previous  stipu- 
lation were  agreed  to,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  miliury 
tribunes  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  commons,  During 
these  transactions,  a  general  assembly  of  Etruria  was  held  at 
the  temple  of  Voltumna,  and  the  Capenatians  and  Faliscians 
demanding  that  all  the  states  of  Etruria  should  unite  in  the 
design  of  raising  the  siege  of  Veii,  the  answer  returned  was, 
that  ^*  they  had  formerly  given  a  refusal  of  the  same  request 
to  the  Veientians,  because  these  ought  not  to  apply  for 
succour,  where  in  a  case  of  such  consequence,  they  had  not 
applied  for  advice.  That  at  present,  though  they  of  them- 
selves would  not  refuse  it,  yet  the  situation  of  their  affairs 
compelled  them  so  to  do:  especially,  as  in  that  part  of 
Etruria,  the  Gauls,  a  race  of  men  with  whom  they  were 
unacquainted,  had  lately  become  their  neighbours,  and  with 
whom  they  were  not  on  a  footing,  either  of  secure  peace,  or 
of  determined  war*  Nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the 
blood,  the  name,  and  the  present  dangers  of  their  kinsmen, 
they  would  go  so  far,  as  that  if  any  of  their  young  men  chose 
to  go  to  that  war,  they  would  not  hinder  them."  The  arrival 
of  these  was  announced  at  Rome,  as  of  a  formidable  number 
of  enemies;  and,  through  the  apprehensions  v/hich  this  exci- 
ted for  the  public  safety,  the  violence  of  their  intestine 
quarrels  of  course  began  to  subside. 

XVIII.  Without  causing  any  displeasure  to  the  patricians, 
the  prerogative  tribe,*  at  the  election,  chose  for  military 

^  The  prerogatiTe  tribe  was  that  to  which  the  lot  £ell  to  vote  first, 
at  the  electioD  of  magistrates.  Anciently,  the  centuries  were  called 
to  give  their  votes  aocordiog  to  the  order  established  among  them  by 
Servios  TuUius,  first  the  eqtUtes,  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class, 
&c.  It  was  afterwards  (at  wiiat  time  is  not  known)  determined  by 
lot,  MrUtio,  in  what  order  they  should  vote. 

VOL.  I.— 3  L 
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tribune  Publius  Licinius  Calvus,  although  he  had  not  declar- 
ed himself  a  candidate;  this  honour  was  done  him,  because 
in  his  former  administration  he  had  approved  himself  a  man 
of  moderation;  but  he  was  now  in  extreme  old  ag^.     It  was 
observed,  that  those  who  had  been  his  colleagues,  in  that 
year,  were  re-elected   in   order;  Lucius   Titinius,   Publius 
Mttnius,   Publius    Mselius,  Cneius   Genutius,   and  Lucius 
Atilius.     Before  these  were  proclaimed  to  the  tribes,  who 
were  to  vote  in  the  ordinary  course,  Publius  Licinius  Calvus, 
Irith  permission  of  the  interrex,  spoke  to  this  effect:  *^  I  con- 
sider it,  Romans,  as  an  omen  of  concord,  a  thing  essentially 
requisite  to  the  state  at  the  present  juncture,  that,  from  the 
remembrance  of  our  former  administration,  ye  are  desirous 
of  re-electing  the  same  colleagues,  improved  by  experience. 
As  to  me,  ye  no  longer  see  me  the  same,  but  the  shadow 
and  the  name  of  Publius  Licinius.  The  powers  of  my  body 
are  decayed,  my  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  grown  dull, 
my  memory  falters,  and  the  vigour  of  my  mind  is  blunted* 
Behold  here  a  youth,"  pursued  he,  holding  his   son,  *^  the 
representation  and  image  of  him  whom  ye  forniierly  made  a 
military  tribune,  the  first  plebeian  that  was  ever  so  honoured. 
Him,  formed  under  my  own  discipline,  I  present  and  dedi- 
cate to  the  commonwealth  as  a  substitute  in  my  stead.     And 
I  beseech  you,  Romans,  that  the  honour,  which  of  your  own 
motion,  ye  offered  to   me,  ye  will  vouchsafe  to  grant  to  his 
petition,  and  to  my  prayers,  which  I   add  in  his  behalf.'' 
This  request  of  the  father  was  complied  with,  and  his  son 
T  R.  359    Pu^^i^    Licinius   was   declared   military   tribune 
B,.C.  89S.  ^ith  consular  power,  together  with  those  whom  we 
mentioned  before.     The  military  tribunes,  Titinius  and  Ge- 
nucius,  marched  against  the  Faliscians  and  Capenatians,  and 
acting  with  more  courage  than  conduct,  fell  into  an  ambush* 
Genucius  atoned  for  his  rashness    by  an  honourable  death, 
falling  among  the  foremost,  and  in  the  front  of*  the  standards. 
Titinius  after  rallying  his  men,  who  had  been  thrown  into 
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the  utmost  conifusioo,  and. leading  them  to  a  rising  ground, 
formed  them  again  in  order  of  battle;  but  did  not  venture  to 
come  down  and  meet  the  enemy.  The  disgrace  was  greater 
^an  the  loss,  and  had  like  to  have  proved  the  cause  of  grie* 
Vous  misfortunes,  so  gre&t  was  the  alarm  which  it  excited 
not  only  at  Rome,  where  it  was  highly  exaggerated  by  re- 
port, but  also  in  the  camp  before  Veii.  Here  the  soldiers 
were,  with  difficulty,  restrained  from  flight,  on  a  rumour 
having  spread,  that  the  generals  and  the  army  had  been  cut 
*  to  pieces;  and  that  the  Capenatians  and  Faliscians,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  all  the  youth  of  Etruria,  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  posts.  Accounts  still  more  dreadful  had 
gained  credit  at  Rome:  that  the  camp  at  Veii  was  already^ 
attacked,  and  that  part  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their 
march  to  the  city  prepared  for  an  assault.  The  men  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  walls,  and  the  matrons,  called  out  from  their 
houses  by  the  public  distraction,  offered  supplications  for 
protection  in  all  the  temples,  beseeching  the  gods  to  repel 
destruction  from  the  Roman  walls,  from  the  houses  of  the 
city,  and  the  temples,  and  to  turn  back  such  terrors  on  Veii, 
if  the  sacred  rites  had  been  renewed,  and  the  prodigies  expi- 
ated in  due  manner. 

XIX.  The  games  and  the  Lfitine  festival  had  now  been  per- 
formed anew,  the  water  from  the  Alban  lake*  discharged  on 
the  fields  and  the  fates  demanded  the  ruin  of  Veii.  Accordingly 
a  general,  selected  both  for  the  destruction  of  that  city,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  native  country,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus, 
was  nominated  dictator,  and  he  appointed  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  his  master  of  the  horse«  The  change  of  the  commander 
at  once  produced  a  change  in  every  particular:  even  the  for- 
tune of  the  city  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  new  face;  so  that 
men  felt  themselves  inspired  with  different  hopes  and  different 

*  The  remains  of  the  sewer,  a  stapendous  work,  by  which  the  water  watf 
discharged,  still  subsist,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  Castel 
GaDdolpho,  the  elegant  coaotry-retirement  of  the  Pope. 
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spiritSj.  He  first  of  dl  put  in  force  the  rules  of  inttkny  ^is- 
cipltne  agaoMt  such  as  had  fled  from  Veil,  on  die  alarm  exr 
cited  there,  and  took  effectual  care  that  the  enemy  should  not 
be  the  principal  object  of  the  soldier^s  fears.  Then  haring, 
by  proclamation,  appointed  a  certain  day  for  holding  a  levy 
of  troops,  he  made,  in  the  mean  time,  a  hasty  excursion  in 
person  to  Veil,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  courage  of  die  sol- 
diers* From  thence  he  returned  to  Rome  to  enlist  the  new 
army,  and  not  a  man  declined  the  service.  Young  men  came 
even  from  foreign  states,  L4itines  and  Hemicians,  offering 
their  service  in  the  war:  to  whom  the  dictator  returned  thanks 
in  the  senate.  And  now,  having  completed  all  necessary 
^preparations  for  the  campaign,  he  vowed,  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  that  he  would,  on  the  capture  of  Veii, 
celebrate  the  great  games:  and  would  repair  and  dedicate 
the 'temple  of  Mother  Matuta,  which  had  beenformeriy  con- 
secrated  by  king  Servius  TuUius.  Marching  out  of  the  city" 
at  the  head  of  his^army,  while  people's  anxiety  was  stronger 
than  their  hopes,  he  came  to  the  first  engagement  with  the 
FaUscians  and  Capenatians,.in  the  district  of  Nepote,  on  which 
occasion  every  particular  was  conducted  with  consummate 
prudence  and  skill;  success  of  course  ensued.  He  not  only 
routed  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  took  possession  of  their  camp, 
and  seized  a  vast  quantity  of  spoil,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  qiuestor,  and  no  great  share 
distributed  to  the  soldiers.  From  thence  the  troops  were 
led  to  Veii,  where  additional  forts  were  erected  at  smaller 
distances  from  each  other,  and  by  an  edict,  ^rbidding  any 
to  fight  without  orders,  the  soldiers  were  jtaken  off  from 
skirmishing,  which  had  hitherto  been  frequently  practised 
between  the  walls  and  the  rumpart  of  the  camp,  and  their 
labour  applied  to  the  works.  Of  these,  the  greatest  by  far 
and  most  laborious  was  a  mine,  which  they  undertook  to  car- 
ry into  the  citadel  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  there  should 
be  no  interruption  m  this,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  same 
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•et  of  penoaa  should  not,  by  uniiitennitled  labour  under 
groumi,  be  tpeat  with  fatigue,  he  formed  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pic^neert  into  six  divisions,  apd  six  hours  were  al» 
lotted  tor  each  division  to  work  an  rotation;  nor  did  they  stop, 
either  by  night  or  day,  until  they  formed  a  passage  into 

the  citadel* 

XX.  When  the  dictator  now  saw  conquest  within  his.  reach 
and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting  possession  of  a  city 
of  the  greatest  opulence,  the  spoil  of  which  would  exceed  in 
quantity  whatever  had  been  obtuned  in  all  former  wars  taken 
together,  fearing  lest  he  might  inciu*  either  the  resentment, 
of  the  soldiers,  as  being  too  sparing  in  his  distribution  of 
it,  or  the  displeaaureof  the  senators  as  being  profusely  lavish, 
be  despatched  a  letter  to  the  senate,  that  ^^  through  the  fa- 
vour  of  the  immortal  gods,  his  own  conduct,  and  the  perse- 
vering courage  of  the  troops.  Veil  would  immediately  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Roman  people,  and  requested  their  direc* 
taons  with  regard  to  the  spoil."  Two  opinions  divided  the 
senate;  one  was  that  of  the  elder  Publius  Licinius,  who  be* 
ing  first  called  upon  by  his  son,  as  we  are  told,  proposed  a 
resolution,  that  puhUc  notice  should  be  given  to  the  people 
by  proclamation,  that  whosoever  chose  to  share  in  the  spoil 
should  retire  to  ^the  camp  before  Veii.  The  other  that  of 
Appius  Claudius,  who  censured  such  profusion  as  unpre- 
cedented, extravagant,  and  partial;  and  which  would  also  bel 
productive  of  ill  consequences,  if  people  should  once  con- 
ceive an  opinion  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  deposit  in  the 
treasury,  when  exhausted  by  wars,  the  money  taken  from  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  recommended  it  to  them  to  make  that 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers*  wages,  to  the  end  that 
the  commons  might  be  eased  of  part  of  the  tax.  For  *^  every 
man's  family,"  he  said,  ^^  would  feel  its  share  of  such  a  boun- 
ty in  equal  proportion,  and  the  hands  of  the  idle  city  rabble, 
ever  greedy  of  rapine,  would  not  then  snatch  away  the  pri- 
zes due  to  men  who  had  showed  their  bravery  in  war;  it  be- 
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ing  generally  the  case,  that  the  man  who  is  most  ready,  on 
every  occasion,  to  undertake  the  largest  share  of  toil  and 
danger,  is  the  least  active  in  plundering."  Licinius,  on  the 
other  hand,  argued,  that  in  that  case  the  money  would  be 
an  eternal  cause  of  jealousy  and  ill-humour,  would  afford 
grounds  for  invidious  repres^itadons  to  the  commons,  and, 
in  consequence,  for  seditions,  and  die  enacting  of  new  laws. 
*^  It  was  therefore  more  to  be  desired,"  he  said,  ^  that  the 
affection  of  the  commons  might  be  conciliated  by  a  bounty 
of  that  kind>  that  this  resource  should  be  afforded  them,  after 
they  had  been  exhausted  and  entirely  drained,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  for  so  many  years;  and  that  they  should  en- 
joy the  fruits  arising  from  a  war,  in  which  they  had  employ- 
ed, one  might  say,  the  better  part  of  their  lives.  That  what 
"a  man  took  with  his  own  hand  from  the  enemy,  and  brought 
home  with  him,  would  afford  him  more  satisfaction  and  de- 
light, than  a  share  many  times  larger  conferred  on  him  by 
another.  That  the  dictator  himself  was  aware  of  the  odium 
and  the  disagreeable  reflections  to  which  this  business  might 
subject  him,  and  had  for  that  reason  transferred  the  deter- 
mination of  it  from  himself  to  the  sena^:  and  that  the  se- 
nate ought,  on  their  part,  since  the  business  had  been  thus 
thrown  upon  them,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  commons,  and  let 
every  man  enjoy  whftt  the  chance  of  war  should  give  him." 
This  plan  was  deemed  the  safer,  as  it  promised  to  procure 
popularity  to  the  senate.  Accordins^ly  proclamation  was 
made,  that  all  such  as  chose  might  go  to  the  camp  of  the  dicta- 
tor, to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Veii.  The  vast  multitude  who 
went  entirely  filled  the  camp. 

XXI.  Then  the  dictator,  after  taking  the  auspices,  came 
forth,  and  having  previously  ordered  the  soldiers  to  take 
arms,  spoke  thus:  *'  O  Pythian  Apollo,  under  thy  guidance, 
and  inspired  by  thy  divinity,  I  am  now  proceeding  to  de- 
stroy the  city  of  Veii,  and  I  devote  to  ihce  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  thereof.  Thee  also,  imperial  J  uno,  who  now  dweU- 
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est  in  Veil,  I  beseech,  that  when  we  shall  have  obtained  the 
yictory,  thou  wilt  accampany  us  into  our  city,  soon  to  be 
thine  own,  where  a  temple  shall  receive  thee,  worthy  of  thy 
majesty."  After  these  prayers,  having  more  than  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  he  assaulted  the  city  on  every  quarter;  in 
order  to  prevent  their  perceiving  the  danger  which  threatened 
from  the  mine.  The  Veientians,  ignorant  that  they  had  been 
already  doomed  to  ruin  by  their  own  prophets,  and  likewise 
by  foreign  oracles;  that  the  gods  had  been  already  invited  to 
a  share  in  their  spoil;  that  some  of  them,  listening  to  the 
vows  by  which  they  had  been  solicited  to  forsake  their  city, 
began  to  look  towards  the  temples  of  the  enemy,  and  new 
habitations,  and  that  this  was  the  last  day  of  their  existence; 
fearing  nothing  less,  thaiv  their  walls  being  already  under- 
mined, and  the  citadel  filled  with  enemies,  ran  briskly  in 
arms  to  the  ramparts,  wondering  what  could  be  the  reason, 
that  when  for  so  many  days  not  one  Roman  had  stirred  from 
his  post,  they  should  now  run  up  to  the  walls  without  appre- 
hension, as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  fit  of  madness.  A  fabu- 
lous account  has  been  given  of  an  incident  happening  at  this 
juncture;  it  is,  that  while  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  of- 
fering sacrifice,  the  words  of  the  aruspex  were  heard  in  the 
mine,  denouncing,  that  whoever  should  cut  up  the  entrails  of 
that  victim  should  obtain  the  victory,  and  that  this  incited 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  burst  open  the  mine,  seize  the  entrails, 
and  carry  them  to  the  dictator.  But  in  matters  of  such  re- 
mote antiquity,  I  think  it  enough,  if  relations  which  carry  a 
resemblance  of  truth,  be  received  as  true;  stories  of  this  kind, 
better  calculated  for  the  extravagant  exhibitions  of  the  stage, 
which  delights  in  the  marvellous,  than  for  gaining  belief,  it 
is  needless  either  to  affirm  or  refute.  The  mine  at  this  time, 
full  of  chosen  men,  suddenly  discharged  its  armed  bands  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  which  stood  in  the  citadel  of  Veii,  some 
of  whom  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the  walls,  some 
tore  down  the  bars  of  the  gates,  some  set  fire  to  the  houses. 
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fh>m  the  roofs  of  which  stones  and  tiles  were  thrown  by  fe* 
males  and  -slaves.  Every  place  was  filled  with  confused  cla- 
mour, composed  of  the  terrifying  shouts  of  the  assailants^ 
and  the  cries  of  the  affrighted  joined  to  the  lamentations  of 
the  women  and  children.    Those  who  defended  the  works 
were  in  an  instant  beaten  off,  and  the  gates  forced  open, 
where  some  entering  in  bodies,,  others  sed;ing  the  deserted 
walls,  the  town  was  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  a  fight  com- 
menced in  every  quarter.     After  great  slaughter  the  ardour 
of  the  combatants  began  to  abate,  and  the  dictator,  proclaim- 
ing orders  by  the  heralds,  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to 
the  unarmed,  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  towns- 
men then  began  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  and 
the  soldiers,  with  permission  of  .the  dictator,  dispersed  in 
search  of  booty.     When  the  spoil  was  collected  before  his 
eyes,  far  exceeding  both  in  quantity  and  in  the  value  of  the 
effects  all  his  calculations  and  hopes,  the  dictator  is  said  to 
have  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed,  ^  that  if 
any  gods  or  men  looked  on  his  success  and  that  of  the  Ro-^ 
man  people  as  excessive,  such  jealousy  might  be  appeased  by 
some  calamity  peculiar  to  himself  alone,  rather  than  by  the 
slightest  detriment  to   the  Roman  people."     It  is  recorded, 
that  as  he  turned  himself  about,  during  this  address  to  the 
gods,  he  stumbled  and  fell;  and  this  was  considered  after- 
wards, by  such  as  judged  of  the  ;matter  by  the  events  which 
followed,  to  be  an  omen  portending  Camillus's  own  condem- 
nation, and  the  disaster  of  the  city  of  Rome  being  taken, 
which  happened  a  few  years  aften    The  subduing  of  the 
enenhy,  and  the  plundering  of  this  very  opulent  city,  employ* 
ed  that  whole  day. 

XX I L  Next  day  the  dictator  sold  the  inhabitants  of  free 
condition  by  auction:  the  money  arising  from  this  sale  was 
all  that  was  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  even  that 
was  resented  by  the  commons.  As  to  what  spoil  they  brought 
home,  they  did  not  think  themselves  under  any  obligation^ 
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in  applying  it,  either  to  the  general  who,  with  design  to  pro* 
cure  their  countenance  to  his  own  parsimony,  had  referred  to 
the  senate  a  business  which  properly  belonged  to  hi^  own 
jurisdiction,  or  to  the  senate,  but  to  the  Licinian  family,  of 
which  the  son  had  laid  the  affair  before  the  senate,  and  the 
fiither  first  proposed  the  popular  resolution.  When  the  wealth, 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  had  been  carried  away  from  Veii, 
they  then  began  to  remove  the  treasures  of  the  gods,  and  the 
gods  themselves,  but  with  the  demeanor  of  worshippers  rather 
than  of  ravishers:  for  certain  young  men  selected  oat  of  the 
army,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  charge  of  con\<«ying  impe- 
rial  Juno  to  Rome,  after  thoroughly  washing  their  bodies, 
and  clothing  themselves  in  white  garments,  entered  her  tem- 
ple with  tokens  of  adoration,  and  approaching,  laid  hands 
upon  her  with  religious  awe,  because,  according  to  the  Etru- 
rian rules,  no  person  but  a  priest  of  a  particular  family^  had 
been  usually  allowed  to  tcmch  that  statue.    Afterwards  one 
of  them,  either   prompted  by  divine   inspiration,  oi  in  a 
fit  of  youthful  jocularity,  saying,  ^  Juno,  art  thou  willing  to 
go  to  Rome,''  the  rest  cried  out  at  once,  that  the  goddess 
had  assentfed.    To  this  fable  an  addition  was  made,  that  she 
was  heai;d  to  utter  the  words,  ^  I  am  willing."  However  we 
are  informed,  that  she  was  raised  from  the  place  whereon 
ahe  stood  by  machines,  witlf  slight  efforts,  and  was  found 
light  and  easy  to  be  removed,  as  if  she  accompanied  them 
with  her  own  consent;  that  she  was  brought  safe  to  the  A  ven* 
tine,  her  etemsd  seat,  to  which  the  vows  of  the  Roman  dic- 
tator had  invited  her,  where  the  same  Camillus  who  had 
vowed  it  afterwards  dedicated  her  temple.    I'hus  fell  Veii, 
the  most  powerful  city  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  even  in  its 
final  overthrow  demonstrating  its  greatness;  for,  after  having 
withstood  a  siege  during  ten  summers  and  winters,  without 
intermission,  after  inflicting  on  its  enemy  losses  considerably 
greater  than  itself  had  felt;  even  now,  even  when  fate  at  last 
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urged  ita  doom,  yet  still  it  was  vanquished  not  by  force,  but 
by  the  art  of  engineers. 

XXIII-  When  the  news  arrived  at  Rome  that  Veil  was 
taken,  notwithstanding  that  the  prodigies  had  been  expiated, 
that  the  answers  of  the  prophets  and  the  responses  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  were  known  to  aU,  and  that  they  had  used 
the  most  effectual  means  which  human  wisdom  could  sug- 
gest, for  insuring  success,  in  giving  the  command  to  Marcus 
Furius,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age;  yet,  as  they  had  for 
so  many  years  experienced  such  a  variety  of  fortune  iu  that  - 
war,  and  had  sustained  so  many  losses,  their  joy  was  as  un- 
bounded as  if  they  had  entertained  no  hopes  of  that  event. 
And  before  the  senate  passed  any  decree  to  the  purpose, 
every  temple  was  filled  with  the  Roman  matrons  returning 
thanks  to  the  gods.  The  senate  ordered  supplications  for  the 
space  of  four  days,  a  longer  term  than  had  ever  been  ap* 
pointed  in  the  case  of  any  former  war.   The  dictator  also  on 
his  arrival  was  more  numerously  attended  than  any  general 
had  ever  been  before;  all  ranks  pouring  out  to  meet  him, 
while  the  honours,  conferred  on  him  in  his  triumph,  far  sur- 
passed the  compliments  usually  paid  on  such  occasions.   He 
himself  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  all,  riding  through 
the  city  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  which  was 
deemed  unbecoming,  not  to  say  a  member  of  a  common- 
wealth, but  a  human  being,  people  deeming  it  an  affront  to 
religion,  that  the  dictator  should  emulate  the  equipage  of 
Jupiter  and  Apollo;  and  on  account  chiefly  of  that  single 
circumstance,  his  triumph  was  more  splendid  than  pleasing. 
He  then  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  temple  to  imperial 
Jimo  on  the  Avendne,  and  dedicated  that  of  mother  Matuta: 
after  performing  these  services  to  the  gods,  and  to  mankind, 
he  laid  down  his  office  of  dictator.  The  offering  to  be  made  to 
Apollo  came  then  under  consideration,  and  Camillus  de- 
claring that  he  had  vowed  th«  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  to  that 
use,  and  the  pontiffs  having  given  their  opinion  that  the  peo- 
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pie  ought  to  dischage  that  vow^  it  was  found  diflkult  to  strike 
out  a  proper  mode  of  obliging  them  to  refund  the  spoil,  in 
order  that  the  due  proportion  might  be  set  apart  for  that  re- 
ligious purpose.  At  length,  recourse  was  had  to  a  method 
which  seemed  least  troublesome,  that  every  mam  who  wished 
to>  acquit  himself  and  his  family  of  the  obligation  of  the  vow, 
making  his  own  estimate  of  his  share  of  the  spoil,  should 
pay  into  the  treasury  the  tenth  part  of  the  value,  in  order 
that  a  golden  offering  might  be  made,  worthy  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  temple,  die  divinity  of  the  god,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  people:  this  contribution  also  helped  to  alie- 
nate the  affection  of  the  commons  from  Camillus.  During 
these  transactions,  ambassadors  had  come  from  the  Volscians 
and  JSquans  to  sue  for  peace,  and  peace  was  granted  them 
rather  out  of  a  desire  that  the  state,  wearied  with  so  tedious 
2.  war,  might  enjoy  soiyie  repose,  than  in  consideration  of  the 
desert  of  the  persons  petitioning. 

XXIV.  The  year  which  followed  the  taking  of  y,  Ri  360. 
Veii  had  six  military  tribunes,  with  consular  ^'  ^-  ^^^' 
power,  the  two  PuUii  Cornelii,  Cossus,  and  Scipio,  Marcus 
Valerius  Maximus  a  second  time,  Cseso  Fabius  Ambustus 
a  third  time,  Lucius  Furiua  MeduUinus  a  fifth  time,  and 
Quintus  Servilius  a  third  time.  The  war  with  the  Falis- 
cian's  fell  by  lot  to  the  Cornelii;  that  with  the  Capenatians  to- 
Valerius  and  Servilius.  These  latter  made  no  attempt  on 
the  towns,  eidier  by  assault  or  siege,  but  spread  devastation 
over  the  lands,  and  carried  off  as  spoil  every  thing  found  in 
the  country;  not  a  fruit  tree,  nor  any  useful  vegetable,  was 
left  in  the  whole  territory.  These  losses  reduced  the  peo- 
ple of  Capena  to  submission,  and  on  their  suing  for  peace, 
it  was  granted.  The  war  with  the  Faliscians  still  continu- 
ed. Meanwhile  seditions  multiplied  at  Rome,  and  in  order 
to  assuage  their  violence  it  was  resolved^  that  a  colony  should 
be  sent  to  the  country  of  the  Volscians,  for  which  three 
thousand  Roman  citizens  should  be  enrolled,  and  the  tri- 
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untvirs,   appointed  to   conduct  it,  distributed  three  acres 
and  seven  twelths  to  each  man.    This  donation  was  looked 
on  with  scorn,  because  they  considered  the  oSer  as  intended 
to  pacify  them,  on  the  disappointment  of  higher  expectations: 
for  **  why,"  said  they,  *^  should  the  commons  be  sent  into 
exile  among  the  Volscians,  when  the  beautiful  city  of  Veii 
lay  within  view,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  being  more 
fertile  and  more  extensive  than  the  territory  of  Rome?'* 
This  city,  too,  they  extolled  as  preferable  even  to  that  of 
Rome,  both  in  point  of  situation,  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
edifices  and  inclosures,  both  public  and  private.     Nay^  they 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  the  scheme  which,  after  the  taking 
of  Rome  liy  the  Gauls,  was  more  generally  adopted,  of  re- 
moving to  Veii.    But  their  plan -now  was,  thathatfofthe 
commons,  and  half  of  the  senate,  should  fix  their  habitations 
at  Veil;  and  thus  two  cities,  composing  one  commtmwealth, . 
might  be  inhabited  by  the  Roman  people.    The  nobles  op- 
posed these  measures  with  such  warmth,  as  to  declare,  that 
^they  would  sooner  die  in  the  sight  of  the  Roman  people,  dian 
diat  any  of  those  matters  should  be  put  to  the  vote:  for, 
^^when   one  city  'at  present  supplied  such  abundance  of 
dissensions,  what  would  be  the  case  with  twof     Was  it 
possible  that  any  one  could  prefer  a  vanquished,  to  a  victori- 
ous city,  and  suffer  Veii,  after  being  captured,  to  enjoy  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  ever  it  had  known  in  its 
most  flourishing  days?    In  short,  they  might  be  forsaken  in 
their  native  country  by  their  fellow  citizens,  Imt  no  force 
ought  ever  to  compel  them  to  forsake  Aat  country  and  those 
citizens,  and  to  follow  Titus  Sicinius,  (for  he  was  the  ple- 
beian tribune  who  had  brought  forward  the  proposition,)  as 
a  founder  to  Veii,  abandoning  the  divine  Romulus,  the  son 
of  a  god,  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome»" 
These  disputes  proceeded  to  a  shameful  height:  for  the  pa- 
tricians had  drawn  over  one  half  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  to 
their  sentiments;  so  that  no  other  circumstance  obliged  die 
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commons  to  refrain  from  outrage,  but  that  after  a  clamour 
had  been  set  up  as  the  prelude  to  a  riot,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  throwing  themselves  foremost  in  the  way 
of  the  crowd,  desired  that  diey  might  be  the  persons  attack- 
ed, struck,  or  put  to  death.  On  this  the  populace  not  only 
abstained  from  offering  violence  to  their  age,  their  dignity, 
and  honourable  characters,  but  in  respect  for  their  opinions 
restrained  their  rage  even  from  any  such  attempts  on  others. 
XXV.  Camillus  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  place, 
publicly  asserted,  that  ^^  there  was  nothing  surprizing  in  all 
these  commotions;  that  the  state  was  actually  gone  mad;  for 
though  it  was  engaged  by  a  vow,  yet  it  bestowed  more  con- 
cern on  every  other  kind  of  business,  than  on  acquitting 
itself  of  the  obligation.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
tribution of  an  alms  in  reality,  ratherthan  of  a  tenth.  How- 
ever, as  each  man  had  bound  himself,  in  his  private  capacity, 
the  public  was  set  free*  But  his  conscience  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  be  silent  on  another  head,-^that  the  tenth  of  that 
part  only  of  the  spoil  was  set  apart,  which  consisted  of  movea- 
ble effects,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  city,  or  of  the 
lands,  which  as  well  as  the  rest  were  comprehended  in  the 
vow.''  The  senate,  finding  it  diflkult  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination on  this  point,  referred  it  to  the  pontiffs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Camillus;  and  that  body  gave  their  opinion,  that 
whatsoever  had  been  the  property  of  the  Veientians  before 
the  uttering  of  the  vow,  and  after  the  vow  was  made,  came 
into  the  power  <^  the  Roman  people;  of  that  the  tenth  part 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Thus  the  city  and  the  land  were 
brought  into  the  estimate.  The  money  was  issued  from  the 
treasury,  and  the  consular  military  tribunes  were  commis- 
sioned to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  gold.  A  suiEcient 
quantity  of  this  metal  could  not  be  procured;  on  which  the 
matrons,  after  holding  some  meetings  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject,  wiA  unanimous  consent,  engaged  to  supply  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  with  gold,  and  actually  carried  all  their  oma- 
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ments  into  the  treasury.  Kothing-ever  happened  which  gave 
greater  pleasure  to  the  senate^  and  it  is  said,  that  in  return 
for  this  generosity,  these  women  were  honoured  with  the 
privilege  of  using  covered  chariots,  when  going  to  public 
worship  or  games,  and  open  chaises  on  any  day  whether 
festival  or  common.  The  gold  being  received  from  each  by 
weight,  and  a  valuation  being  made,  in  order  that  the  price 
might  be  repaid,  it  was  resolved  that  a  golden  bowl  should 
be  made  thereof,  to  be  carried  to  Delphi  as  ati  offering  to 
Apollo.  No  sooner  were  men's  minds  disengaged  from  re- 
ligious concerns,  than  the  plebeian  tribunes  renewed  their 
seditious  practices,  stimulating  the  resentment  of  the  popu- 
lace against  all  the  nobility,  but  especially  against  Camillus; 
alleging  that,  ^^  by  his  confiscations  and  consecrations,  he  had 
reduced  the  spoils  of  Veii  to  nothing;"  daringly  abusing  the 
nobles,  in  their  absence;  yet,  on  their  appearing,  as  they 
sometimes  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  their  fury,  show- 
ing them  some  respect.  When  they  perceived  that  the  bu- 
siness would  he  protracted  beyond  the  present  year,  they 
re-elected  for  the  year  following  such  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, as  had  promoted  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  the  patri- 
cians exerted  themselves  to  effect  the  same  with  regard  to 
such  of  them  as  had  protested  against  it.  By  these  means 
the  same  persons  mostly  were  re-elected  plebeian  tribunes. 
y.  R.  361.  XXVI.  At  the  election  of  military  tribunes,  the 
patricians,  by  straining  their  interest  to  the  utmost, 
prevailed  to  have  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  chosoi.  They 
pretended,  that  on  account  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  they  wished  to  have  him  as  a  commander:  but,  in 
fact,  they  wanted  him  as  an  antagonist  to  the  tribunes,  to 
check  their  corrupt  profusiom.  Together  with  Camillus  were 
elected  military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  Lucius  Furi- 
us MeduUinus  a  sixth  time,  Caius  ^milius,  Lucius  Valerius 
Poplicola,  Spurius  Postumius  and  Publius  Cornelius  a  se* 
cond  time.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  plebeian  tri- 
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bunes  declined  proceeding  on  the  basiness,  until  Marcus 
Furius  Camillus  should  set  out  against  the  Faliscians;  for 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in  that  war.  In 
consequence  of  this  delay,  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit  was 
cooled,  and  Camillus,  whom  they  had  chiefly  dreaded  as  an 
opponent,  found  an  increase  of  glory  in  the  country  of  the 
Faliscians;  for  the  enemy  at  first  confining  themselves  with- 
in their  walls,  which  appeared  to  be  the  safest  plan,  he,  by 
ravaging  the  country  and  burning  the  houses,  compelled 
them  to  come  forth  from  the  city.  But  still  their  fears  pre- 
vented them  from  advancing  to  any  considerable  length.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  tovni,  they  pitched 
their  camp,  for  the  security  of  which  they  confided  entirely 
in  the  difficulty  of  tibe  approaches,  all  the  roads  on  every 
side  being  rough  and  craggy,  in  some  parts  narrow,  in  others 
steep:  but  Camillus,  following  the  directions  of  a  prisoner 
taken  in  the  country,  who  acted  as  his  guide,  decamped  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  night,  and,  at  break  of  day,  showed 
himself  on  ground  much  higher  than  theirs.  Th^  Romans 
were  formed  into  three  divisions,  each  of  which,  in  turn, 
worked  on  the  fortifications  of  the  camp,  while  the  rest  of 
the  troops  stood  in  readiness  for  battle.  The  enemy  then 
making  an  attempt  to  interrupt  his  works,  he  attacked  and 
put  diem  to  flight;  and:  with  such  consternation  were  the  Fa- 
liscians struck,  that  in  their  haste,  they  passed  by  their  own 
camp,  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  ci- 
ty. Great  numbers  were  slain  and  wounded  before  they 
reached  the  gates,  through  which  they  rushed  in  great  con- 
fusion and  dismay.  Their  camp  was  taken,  and  the  spoil 
given  up  by  Camillus  to  the  qusestors,  to  the  great  dissatis- 
fiiction  of  the  soldiers:  but  such  was  the  influence  of  his 
strictness  in  discipline,  that  the  same  propriety  of  conduct 
which  excited  their  resentment,  raised  also  their  admiration. 
The  town  was  then  invested,  and  the  approaches  carried  on, 
while  sometimes  occasional  attacks  were  made  by  the  towns- 
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men  on  the  Roman  poets,  and  trifling  skirmishes  eosaed. 
Thus  time  was  spent  without  either  party  gaining  a  prospect 
of  success,  and  as  the  beseiged  were  more  plentifully  suppli* 
ed  than  the  beseigers,  with  com  and  all  other  necessaries, 
from  magazines  which  they  had  formed  some  time  before, 
the  affair,  to  judge  from  appearances,  would  have  been 
as  laborious  and  tedious  as  at  Veil,  had  not  fortune,  together 
with  an  instance  of  meritorious  conduct,  which,  in  respect  of 
military  matters,  he  had  already  sufficiently  displayed,  pro- 
tured  to  the  Roman  commander  a  speedy  victory. 

XXVII.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  Faliscians,  to  employ 
the  same  person  as  master  and  private  tutor  to  their  children; 
jand,  as  it  continues  to  be  the  practice  to  this  day  in  Greece, 
several  were  intrusted  at  the  same  time  to  the  care  of  one 
man.  The  teacher  who  appeared  to  have  the  greater  share 
of  knowledge,  had  of  course  the  instruction  of  die  children 
of  the  first  rank.  The  person  supposed  to  possess  this  know- 
ledge, and  now  so  intrusted,  having  made  it  a  custom  in 
time  of  peace,  to  carry  the  boys  out  of  the  city  for  the  sake 
of  exercise  and  play,  and  having  never  discontinued  the 
practice  since  the  war  began,  drew  them  away  from  the  gate, 
sometimes  in  shorter,  sometimes  in  longer  excursions.   At 
length,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  straying  farther  than 
usual;  and,  by  introducing  a  variety  of  plays  and  conversa- 
tions, he  led  them  on  between  the  advanced  guards  of  the 
«nemy,  and  then  through  the  Roman  camp,  into  the  tent  of 
Camillus;  and  there,  to  this  atrocious  act,  added  a  speech  still 
more  atrocious:  that  ^^  he  had  delivered  Falerii  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  by  putting  into  their  power  those  boys,  whose 
parents  were  there  at  the  head  of  affairs.''  On  hearing  which, 
Camillus  told  him,  ^^  Neither  the  people,  nor  the  commander, 
to  whom  thou  hast  come,  thou  wretch,  with  thy  villainous 
'Offer,  is  like  unto  thyself.    Between  us  and  the  Faliscians 
there  subsists  not,  it  is  true,  that  Icind  of  society  which  is 
formed  by  human  compact,  but  that  which  nature  has  in- 
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planted  in  both,  does,  and  ever  will  subsUt.  War  has  its  laws 
as  well  as  peace;  and  we  have  learned  in  waging  it,  to  be  as 
observant  of  those  laws,  as  we  are  brave.  We  cany  arms, 
not  against  persons  of  'such  age  as  these,  who,  even  in  the 
storming  of  towns,  are  exempted  from  injury,  but  against 
men  who  have  arms  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
who,  without  being  either  injured  or  provoked  by  us,  made  an 
attack  on  a  Roman' camp  at  Veii.  Those  thou  hast  conquered 
as  far  as  in  thee  lay,  by  an  act  of  unexampled  villainy.  I 
shall  conquer  them  as  I  conquered  Veii,  b^  Roman  methods^ 
by  valour,  by  labour,  and  by  arms."  Then  ordering  him  to 
be  stripped  naked,  and  his  hands  to  be  tied  behind  his  back, 
he  delivered  him  to  the  boys  to  be  conducted  back  to  Falerii, 
and  gave  them  rods  with  which  they  should  scourge  the 
traitor,  and  drive  him  into  the  city.  Such  a  spectacle  first 
attracting  a  concourse  of  people,  and  the  senate  being  after- 
wards summoned  by  the  magistrates  on  the  extraordinary 
case,  so  great  an  alteration  was  hereby  effected  in  their  sen- 
timents, that  they,  who  a  short  time  before  were  so  outra* 
geous  in  their  hatred  and  anger,  as  almost  to  have  chosen 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Vientians,  rather  than  the  truce  ob- 
tained by  the  Capenatians;  these  same  persons  now,  through 
every  rank  in  the  state,  universally  called  out  for  peace.  The 
faith  of  the  Romans,  and  the  justice  of  their  general,  were 
extolled  by  every  mouth  in  the  Forum,  and  in  the  senate- 
house:  and  in  con;ipliance  with  the  universal  desire,  ambas- 
sadors went  to  the  camp  to  Camillus,  and  from  thence,  with 
permission  of  Camillus,  to  Rome,  to  make  a  surrender  of 
Falerii.  On  being  introduced  to  the  senate,  they  are  said  to 
have  spoken  in  ihis  manner:  *^  Conscript  fathers!  overcome 
by  you  and  your  general,  by  a  victory  of  such  a  kind,  a^ 
neither  God  nor  man  can  view  with  displeasure  we  surrender 
ourselves  into  your  hands,  and  in  an  expectation  which  re- 
dounds in  the  highest  degree  to  the  honour  of  the  conqueror, 
that  we  shall  live  more  happily  under  your  government  than 
vol,.  I. — 3  N 
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under  our  oim  lawi.  In  the  iasoe  «f  this  wsur,  two  •aluttir 
cnoipleB  htre  been  held  out  to  nankiod*  Ye  have  pmCerr^ 
good  faith  in  war^  to  prea^it  victory.  We,  challenged  to 
emubtion  in  the  observance  of  faith,  have  voluntarily  pre- 
eented  you  with  conquest.  We  are  your  subjects:  send  per- 
(koos  to  receive  our  arms,  hostages,  and  our  city,  whose  gates 
they  will  iod  open.  Ye  will  never  have  reason  to  complain 
of  our  fidelity,  or  we  of  your  government/'  CamiUus  re- 
ceived the  thanks  both  of  the  enemy  and  of  his  countrymen* 
The  Faliscians  were  ordered  to  furnish  that  year's  pay  for 
the  soldiers,  that  the  Roman  peo^e  might  enjoy  a  respite 
from  the  tax.  As  soon  as  peace  was  acceded  to,  the  troops 
were  brought  home  to  Rome* 

XXVIII.  Camillus  returning  home,  crowned  with  honours 
of  far  greater  value  than  when  white  horses  had  drawn  him 
in  triumph  through  the  city,  being  distinguished  by  a  conquest 
acquired  through  the  means  of  justice  and  good  faith,  the 
senate  did  not  conceal  their  sense  of  the  respectful  attention 
due  to  his  concerns,  but  hastened  the  measures  for  acquitting 
him  of  his  vow.  Lucius  Valerius,  Lucius  Sergius,  and  Aulus 
Manlius  were  sent  ambassadors  with  one  ship  of  war,  to  cany 
the  golden  howl  to  Delphi,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo.  These 
falling  in  with  some  Liparensian  pirates,  not  far  from  the  Sici- 
lian streight,  were  taken  and  carried  to  Liparse,  It  was  the 
custom  of  this  state,  to  make  a  general  division  of  all  boo^ 
acquired,  as  if  piracy  were  ihe  public  act  of  the  govemmenL 
It  happened  that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  was  filled  by 
one  Timasitheus,  a  man  more  like  the  Romans  than  his  own 
countrymen,  who,  being  touched  himself  with  reverence  for 
the  character  of  ambassadors,  for  the  offeqng,  for  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  ivas  pre- 
sented, impressed  the  multitude  likewise,  who  almost  in  all 
cases  resemble  their  ruler,'  with  proper  sentiments  of  religion 
on^he  occasion;  and,  after  entertaining  the  ambassadors  at 
the  pqblic  expense,  convoyed  them  with  some  of  his  own 
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ships  to  Delphi,  snd  froi»  thcnee  condhicted  Asm  in  safiMy 
to  Rome.  By  decree  of  senate,  a  league  at  bospitality.waa 
formed  with  him,  aad  presents  were  made  him  by  order  of 
the  state.  During  this  year,  the  war  with  the  ^uans  was  aa» 
tended  with  advantages  pretty  equal  on  both  sides;  so  tha«  it 
was  a  matter  of  doubt,  both  at  Rbme  and  even  among  the 
troops  themselves,  whether  they  were  victorious  or  vanquish* 
ed.  The  Roman  commanders  were  Caius  Emilias  and  Spu- 
rius  Postumius,  two  of  the  milimry  tribunes*  At  first  they 
acted  in  conjunction,  but  after  having  defeated  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  they  came  to  a  determination  that  £milhis,  with 
a  sufficient  force,  should  keep  possession  of  Verrugo,  and 
that 'Pbstumius  should  lay  waste  the  caaaMj.  In  perfc»<m» 
ance  of  this,  the  latter,  since  the  hte  success,  thinking  less 
caution  requisite,  and  marching  in  an  unguarded  manner, 
was  attacked  by  the  iBquans,  who  threw  his  troops  into  con- 
fusion, and  drove  them  to  the  next  hills.  The  panic  spread 
from  thence  even  to  Verrugo,  to  the  other  part  of  the  army 
posted  there.  Postumius  having  withdrawn  his  men  to  » 
place  of  safety,  called  them  to  an  assemUy,  where  he  up- 
braided  them  with  their  fright,  and  with  haying  fled  from 
the  fidd,  being  routed  by  an  enemy  heretofore  remarkable 
for  cowardice  and  running  away.  On  which  the  whole  army 
cried  out  together,  that  they  deserved  ti>  hear  such  re- 
proaches, and  that  they  acknowledged  the  shamefulness  of 
their  behaviour;  but  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mined to  make  amends  for  it,  and  that  the  conqueror's  joy 
on  the  occasion  should  be  but  of  short  duration.  They  re- 
quested eamesdy  that  he  would  lead  them  thence  direct- 
ly to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  lay  in  the  plain  within 
their  view,  offSering  to  submit  to*  any  punishment  if  they  did 
not  take  it  before  night.  After  commending  their  resolution, 
he  ordered  them  to  reftesh  themselves,  and  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  the  fourth  watch:  the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  with 
design  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  flying  from  the  hiU  by 
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night,  through  the  road  which  led  to  Verrugo,  were  there 
prepared  to  receive .  them,  and  the  batde  began  at  the  first 
hour.  However,  the  moon  was  up  through  the  whole  night, 
%o  that  the  fight  was  managed  with  a»  ^  little  confusion  as  it 
could  have  been  by  day.  But  the  shout  reaching  Verrugo, 
where  it  was  imagined  that  the  koman  camp. had  been  at- 
tacked, the  troops  were  seized  with  such  terror,  that  in  spite 
of  the  intreaties  of  iEmilius,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  detain 
them,  they  fled  to  Tusculum  in  the  utmost  disorder.  From 
thence  a  report  was  carried  to  Rome,  that  Postumius  and  his 
army  were  cut  to  pieces.  However,  as  soon  as  day- light  had 
removed  the  danger  of  falling  into  ambuscades,  in  case  of  a 
hasty  pursuit,  riding  through  the  ranks,  and  demanding  the 
performance  of  their  promises,  the  general  infused  into  the 
men  such  a  drgree  of  ardour,  that  the  .£quans  could  no 
longer  withstand  their  eflbrts,  but  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
when  a  slaughter  of  them  ensued  (as  in  a  case  where  anger 
was  more  concerned  than  courage,)  that  ended  in  the  entire 
destruction  of  their  army;  and  the  afflicting  news  from  Tus* 
culum,  which  had  caused  a  great,  though  groundless,  alarm 
in  the  city,  were  followed  by  a  letter  from  Postumius  decked 
'  with  laurel,* — that  victory  had  fallen  to  the  Roman  people, 
and  that  the  army  of  the  ^quans  was  wholly  destroyed. 

XXIX.  As  no  determination  had  yet  been  made,  with  re- 
spect to  the  plans  introduced  by  the  plebeian  tribunes,  the 
commons  on  the  one  hand  laboured  to  continue  in  office  such 
of  them  as  had  promoted  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  the  pa* 
tricians  on  the  other,  to  procure  the  re-election  of  those  who 
had  protested  against  it*  But  the  coinmons  had  the  superior 
influence  in  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates:  for  which 
disappointment  the  patricians  revenged  themselves  by  passing 
a  decree  of  senate,  that  consuls  (^magistrates  ever  odious  to  the 

commons)  should  be  elected.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen 

f 

*  It  was  the  castom  when  the  RomsD  generals  sent  intelligence  of  a 
victory,  to  wrap  their  letters  up  in  laurel. 
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years,  consuls  were  again  appointed,  Lucius  Lucre-  y  j^  ^g^ 
tius  Flavus,  and  Servius  Sulpicius  Camerinus.    In  B.  C;  890. 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  while  the  plebeian  tribunes,  unit- 
ing their  efforts,  pressed  the  passing  of  their  law  with  great 
confidence,  because  there  was  not  any  of  their  body  who 
would  protest  against  it,  and  while  the  consuls  for  that  very 
reason  were  no  less  active  in  opposing  it,  (the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  public  being  taken  up  with  this  business,)  the 
iEquans  made   themselves   masters   of  Vitellia,  a  Roman 
colony  in  their  territory.    The  general  part  of  the  colonists 
escaped  with  safety  to  Rome;  for  the  town  being  betrayed  to 
the  eqemy  in  the  night,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  their 
flight  froto  the  contrary  side  of  the  city.    That  province  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lucretius.    He  marched 
thither  with  an  army,  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  to  encounter  a  contest  of 
much  greater  difficulty.  A  prosecution  had  been  commenced 
against  Aulus  Virginius,  and  Qiuntus  Pomponius,  plebeian 
tribunes  of  the  two  preceding  years,  whom  the  senate  was 
bound  in  honour  to  defend  with  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the 
patricians;  for  no  one  laid  any  other  charge  against  them, 
with  respect  either  to  their  conduct  in  life,  or  their  behaviour 
in  office,  than  that,  to  gratify  the  nobles,  they  had  protested 
against  the  law  proposed  by  the  tribunes.    However,  the  re* 
sentment  of  the  commons  overpowered  the  influence  of  the 
senate,  and  by  a  sentence,  of  most  pernicious  example,  those 
men,  convicted  of  no  crime,  were  condemhed  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  aase6  in  weight.*    This  highly  incensed  the 
patricians:  Camillus  openly  reproached  the  commons  with 
violating  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  own  order,  tell- 
ing them,  that  "  while  they  thus  vented  their  spleen  on  their 
own  magistrates,  they  did  not  perceive  that  by  their  iniqui- 
tous sentence  they  had  abolished  the  privilege  of  protesting, 
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and  by  taking  away  that  privilege,  had  overturned  the  tribu- 
nitian  power.  For  they  were  much  mistaken  if  they  ima- 
gined, that  the  patricians  would  endure  the  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness of  that  office.  If  tribunitian  vicdence  could  not  be 
repelled  by  tribunitian  aid,  the  patricians  would  find  out  a 
weapon  of  some  other  kind.  He  censured  the  consuls  also, 
for  silently  suffering  those  tribunes,  who  had  compbed  with 
the  directions  of  the  senate,  to  be  disappointed  in  their  re- 
liance on  the  faith  of  the  public/'  By  such  discborses,  utter- 
ed in  public,,  he  exasperated  people  daily  more  and  more 
against  him. 

XXX.  As  to  the  senate,  he  never  ceased  urging  thefs  to  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  passing  of  the  law;  exhorting  them, 
that  ^^  when  the  day  arrived  on  which  it  was  to  be  put  to  the 
vote,  they  should  go  down  to  the  Forum  with  no  other  sen- 
timents than  such  as  became  men  who  knew  they  were  to 
contend  for  their  religion  and  liberty;  for  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  and  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth.  As  to  his  own  par* 
ticular  part,  if  it  were  allowable  for  him,  during  a  contest 
wherein  the  interest  of  his  country  lay  at  stake,  to  consider 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  character,  it  would  even  re- 
dound to  the  increase  of  his  fame,  that  a  city  which  he  had 
taken  should  be  filled  with  inhabitants,  that  he  should  every 
.day  enjoy  that  monument  of  his  own  glory,  and  have  before 
his  eyes  a  people  whom  he  himself  had  led  in  his  triumph, 
and  that  all  men,  at  every  step  they  took,  should  meet  with 
testimonies  of  his  valour.  But  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
an  impious  proceeding,  if  a  city  forsaken  and  abandoned  by 
the  immortal  gods  were  to  be  inhabited;  if  the  Roman  peo« 
pie  were  to  reside  in  a  captivated  soil,  and  to  exchange  a 
victorious  for  a  vanquished  country."  Stimulated  by  such 
arguments,  uttered  by  the  first  man  in  the  state^  the  patri* 
cians,  both  old  and  young,  when  the  law  was  to  be  debated, 
came  in  a  body  to  the  Forum,  and  dispersing  themselves 
through  the  tribes^  each  endeavoured  to  influence  the  mem*- 
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ben  of  his  own  body;  beseeching  them»  with  tears,  '^  not  to 
abandon  the  conntiy,  in  defence  of  which  themselves,  and 
their  fathers,  had  fought  with  the  screatest  bravery  and  the 
greatest  success,  pointing  at  the  same  time  ta  the  capitol, 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  other  temples  of  the  gods 
which  stood  within  view;  that  they  would  not  drive,  th^  Ro« 
man  people,  as  eatiles  and  outcast^^  away  from  their  native 
soil  and  guardian  deities,  into  a  once  hostile  city,  and  bring 
matters  to  such  a  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  if  Veil 
had  never  been  taken,  lest  Rome  should  be  abandoned."  As 
they  made  use  of  no  violence,  but  of  entreaties  only,  and 
among  these  entreaties  made  frequent  mention  of  the  gods, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  were  impressed  with  an  opi- 
nion that  religion  was  concerned  in  the  case,  and  the  tribes, 
by  a  majority  of  one,  rejected  the  law.  The  patricians  were 
so  highly  gratified  by  this  success,  that  next  day,  the  consuls 
holding  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  a  decree  of  senate  was 
passed,  that  a  distribution  should  be  made  to  the  commons 
of  the  Veientian  lands,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  acres  to 
each,  and  that  this  distribution  should  be  extended  not  only 
to  the  fathers  of  families,  but  to  every  person  in  their  houses 
of  free  condition,  that  they  might  have  satisfaction  in  rearing* 
children  with  the  hope  of  such  an  establishment. 

XXXL  This  generosity  had  such  a  conciliatory  ^  p  ^^ 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  commons,  that  no  oppo-  B.  c.  389. 
aition  was  made  to  the  election  of  consuls.  Lucius  Valerius 
Potitus  and  Marcus  Manlius,  afterwards  surAamed  Capitoli- 
nus,  were  appointed  to  that  office.  In  their  consulate  were 
celebrated  the  great  games  which  Marcus  Furius  when  dic- 
tator had  vowed,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  the  Veientians. 
In  this  year  also,  the  temple  of  imperial  Juno,  vowed  by  the 
same  dictator,  during  the  same  war,  was  dedicated,  and  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  matrqps  displayed  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  zeal  in  their  attendance  on  the  dedication.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  the  ^Slquans,  the  seat  whereof  was  at  Algidum, 
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nothing  memorable  occurred;  tlie  enemy  scarcely  waiting 
for  the  engagement  to  begin^  before  they  betook  tbemaelves 
to  flight.  To  Valerius,  because  he  continued  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  with  great  earnestness,  a  triumph  was  decreed; 
to  Manlius  an  ovation.  This  year  there  sprung  up  a  new 
enemy,  the  Volsinians,  against  whom  no  army  could  be  sent 
on  account  of  a  famine  and  pestilence  which  raged  in  the 
Roman  territories,  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  drought 
'and  heat.  On  thesis  circumstaujces  the  Volsinians  presumed 
%ith  such  confidence,  that,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Sal- 
pinians,  they  made  incursions  on  the  lands  of  the  Romans. 
War-was  then  proclaimed  against  those  two  nations-  Caius 
Julius  died  in  the  office  of  censor,  and  Marcus  Cornelius 
was  substituted  in  his  room,  which  proceeding  came  after* 
wards  to  bt  considered  as  displeasing  to  the  gods,  because 
in  that  lustrum  Rome  was  taken*  Nor  since  that  time  is  a 
censor  ever  substituted  in  the  room  of  one  dying.  The  con- 
suls being  seized  by  the  distemper,  it  was  resolved  that  an 
interregnum  should  be  constituted,  and  auspices  taken  a-new. 
T.  R.  36*4.  XXXIL  In  pursuance  therefore  of  a  decree  of 
B.  C.  388.  ij,^  senate,  the  consuls  having  reugned  their  office, 
Marcus  Furii^s  Camillus  was  created  interrex,  who  ap- 
pointed Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  interrex,  and  he,  after- 
wards, Lucius  Valerius  Potitus.  By  him  were  elected  six 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  to  the  end  that  in  case 
any  of  them  should  be  disabled  by  bad  health,  the  com- 
monwealth might  still  have  a  sufficient  number  of  magis- 
trates. These  were  Lucius  Lucretius,  Servius  Sulpicius, 
Marcus  ^milius,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUinus  a  seventh 
time,  Agrippav  Furius,  and  Caius  iEmilius  a  second  time, 
who  entered  into  office  on  the  calends  of  July.  Of  these 
Lucius  Lucretius  and  Caius  iEmilius  had  the  Volsinians  as 
their  province;  Agrippa  Furius  and  Servius  Sulpicius  the 
Salpinians.  The  first  battle  happened  with  the  Volsinians. 
This  war,  formidable  in  appearance,  from  the  great  number 
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of  the  enemy,  was  terminated  without  any  difficulty:  at  the 
first  onset,  their  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  eight  thousand 
of  their  soldiers,  being  surrounded  by  the  cavalry,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered.     The  account  which  they  re- 
ceived of  that  battle,  made  the  Salpinians  determine  not  to 
hazard  an  engagement;  their  troops  secured  themselves  in 
the  towns.     The   Romans,  meeting  no  opposition,  carried 
off  the  spoil  from  all  parts,  both  of  the  Volsinian  and  Salpi- 
nian   territories,   until   the   Volsinians,   becoming  weary  of 
the  war,  had  a  tfuce  for  twenty  years  granted  them,  on  con- 
dition  that   they  should   make   restitution  to  the    Roman 
people,  and  furnish  the  pay  of  the  army  for  that  year.  During 
this  year,  Marcus  Cxdicius,  a  plebeian,  gave  information 
to  the  tribunes,  that  '^  in  the  new  street,  where  the  chapel  now 
stands,  above  the  temple  of  Vesta,  he  had  heard  in  the  dead 
of  the   night,  a  voice  louder  than  that  of  a  man,  ordering 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  magistrates,  that  the  Gauls  were 
approaching."     This  intelligence,  on  account  of  the  mean 
condition  of  the  author,  was,  as  frequently  happens,  disre- 
garded; and  also,  because  that  nation,  lying  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, was   therefore  very  little   known.     They   not   only 
slighted  the  warnings  of  the  gods,  at  this  crisis  of  impen- 
ding fate,  but  the  only  human  aid  which  could  have  availed 
them,  Marcus  Furius,  they  drove  away  to  a  distance  from 
the  city:  for,  having  been  cited  by  Apuleius,  a  plebeian  tri- 
bune,  to  answer   a  charge  concerning  the  plunder  of  Veil, 
and  having  about  the  same  time  suffered  the  loss  of  a  son, 
ifrho  had  almost  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  he  called 
together  to  his  house  the  members  of  his  tribe  and  depend- 
ants, who  composed  a  great  part  of  the  commons,  and  asked 
their  sentiments  on  the  occasion;  when  being  cold,  in  answer, 
that  they  would  make  up  by  a  contribution  whatever  fine  he 
should  be  condemned  to  pay,  but  to  effect  his  acquittal  was 
out  of  their  power,  he  went  into  exile,  after  praying  to  the 

immortal  gods,  that  if  he  was  underserving  of  such  injurious 
VOL.  I. — 3  O 
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treatment,  they  would  speedily  give  that  ungrateful  state 
reason  to  regret  his  absence.  On  his  not  appearing,  he  was 
fined  fifteen  thousand  asses  in  weight.* 

XXXIir.  Having   thus  driven  away  the  citizen,  whose 
presence,  if  in  any  case  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  on 
human  affairs,  would  have  effectually  6aved  Rome  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the  destined  ruin  now 
approached  the  city  with  hasty  steps:  at  this  time   ambassa- 
dors arrived  from   the   people   of  Clusium,   soliciting  aid 
against  the  Gauls.     According  to  some  reports,  that  nation 
was  allured  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  take  possession  of  the 
country  formerly  cultivated    by  the  Etrurians,  by  the  de- 
liciousness  of  its  productions,  and  especially  of  the  wine,  a 
luxury  then  new  to  them:  and   Aruns  of  Clusium   having 
introduced  it  into  Gaul  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  that 
people,  that  he  might,  by  their  means,  gratify  his  resent- 
ment for  his  wife's  being  debauched  by  Lucumo,  (whose 
guardian  he  himself  had  been,)  a  young  man  of  overgrown 
power,  on  whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  to   inflict 
punishment  without  foreign  assistance*     He  acted  as  their 
guide,  in  passing  the  Alps,  and  advised  them  to  lay  siege 
to  Clusium.     I  do  not  indeed  take  upon  me  to  deny,  that 
the  Gauls  were  copducted  to  Clusium  by  Aruns,  or  some 
other  Clusian,  but  that  those  who  laid  siege  to  Clusium, 
were  not  the  first  who  crossed  the  Alps,  is  certain;  for  the 
Gauls  went  over  into  Italy,  two  hundred  years  before  they 
besieged  that  town,  and  took  the  city  of  Rome.    Nor  were 
these  the  first  of  the  Etrurians  with  whom  they  waged  war; 
for  long  before  this,  the  Gallic  armies  fought  many  battles 
with  those  who  dwelt  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps. 
The  Tuscans,  before  the  growth  of  the   Roman  empire, 
possessed  very  extensive  sway  both  by  land  and   sea:  how 
great  their  power  was  in  the  upper  and  lower  seas,  by  which 
Italy  is  almost  surrounded,  as  an  island,  the  names  of  those 

*  48/.  8«.  8(/. 
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seas  demonstrate;  one  being  called  by  the  Italian  nations, 
the  Tuscan,  the  general  appellation  of  that  people;  the  other 
the  Adriatic,  from  Adria,  a  colony  of  Tuscans.  The  Greeks 
also  call  those  seas  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic.  This 
people  inhabited  both  the  tracts  of  territory  which  stretch 
from  each  side  of  the  mountain,  to  the  two  seas,  having 
founded  twelve  cities  on  either,  first  on  the  hither  side  to- 
wards the  lower  sea,  and  afterwards  sending  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines  as  many  colonies  as  there  were  capital 
cities  in  the  mother  country.  These  acquired  possession  of 
the  whole  region  beyond  the  Po,  all  the  way  to  the  Alps, 
except  the'  corner  of  the  Venetians  who  dwell  round  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Alpine  nations  also, 
without  doubt,  derived  their  origin  from  them,  particularly 
the  Rhetians,  who  were  rendered  savage  merely  by  their 
situation,  so  as  to  retain  no  mark  of  their  original,  except 
the  accent  of  their  language,  and  not  even  that  without 
corruption. 

XXXIV.  Concerning  the  passage  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy, 
what  we  have  learned  is  this:  when  Tarquinius  Priscus 
reigned  at  Rome,  the  supreme  government  of  the  Celts, 
who  composed  one-third  part  of  Gaul,  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  Biturigians.  These  gave  a  king  to  the  Celtic  nation. 
Ambigatus,  a  man. very  eminently  distinguished  by  his  own 
merit,  and  by  the  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  which 
attended  him,  both  in  his  own  private  concerns,  and  in  those 
of  the  public;  in  his  time  Gaul  was  so  fruitful,  and  so  nu« 
merously  peopled,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  practicable  to 
retain  such  an  enormous  multitude  under  the  direction  of 
one  government.  Being  far  advanced  in  years,  and  wishing 
to  exonerate  his  realm  of  a  crowd  with  which  it  was  over- 
burthened,  he  declared  his  intention  of  sending  away  his 
sister's  sons,  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  two  spirited  young 
men,  to  whatever  settlements  the  gods  should  point  out  by 
their  auguries;  and  that  they  should  carry  with  them  any 
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number  of  men,  which  they  themselves  should  choose;  so 
that  no  nation  which  lay  id  their  way  should  be  able  to  ob- 
struct their  course.    Sigovesus  was  then  directed  by   the 
oracle  to  the  Hercinian  forest:  to  Bellovesus  the  gods  showed 
a  much  more  delightful  route  into  Italy.     He  carried  with 
him  from  the  Biturigians,  the  Arvemians  the  Senonians,  the 
iEduans,  the  Ambarrians  the  Camutians,  and  the  Aulerci- 
ans,  all  their  superfluous  numbers:  and  setting  out,  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  body  of  horse  and  foot,  arrived  in  the 
country  of  the  Tricaatinians.    The  Alps  then  stood  in  his 
way,  which  I  do  not  wonder  that  these  people  should  con- 
sider as  impassable,  having  never  been  climbed  over  by  any 
path,  at  least  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  unless  we 
choose  to  believe  the  fables  told  of  Hercules*    Whilst  the 
height  of  the  mountains  kept  the  Gauls  penned  up  as  it 
were,  and  while  they  were  looking  about  for  some  route 
between   those  lofty  summits   which  joined   the  sky,  an 
ominous  incident  also  gave  them  some  delay;  for  an  account 
was  brought  to  them,  that  some  strangers,  who  had  come  in 
search  of  lands,  were  attacked  by  the  nation  of  the  Salyans: 
these   were  the   Massilians  who  had  come  l^  sea  from 
Phocea.*    The  Gauls,  considering  this  as  prognostic  of  their 
own  fortune,  gave  them   their   assistance,  in  fortifying  the 
ground,  which  they  had  first  seized  on  their  landing,  covered 
with  wide  extended  woods.    They  themselves  climbed  over 
the  pathless  Alps,  through  t!ie  JForest  of  Taurinum,  routed 
the  Tuscans  in  battle,  not  far  from  the  river  Ticinus;  and, 
hearing  that  the  district  in  which  they  had  posted  them- 
selves, was  called  Insubria,  the  same  name  by  which  one  of 

*  A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians.  Being  be- 
siege and  hard  pressed  by  Harpagus,  an  officer  of  Cyras  king  of  Persia, 
the  inhabitants  resolved  to  abandon  the  town,  and  seek  another  residence. 
Accordingly,  after  uttering  heavy  imprecations  on  themselves,  if  they 
should  ever  return,  they  'carried  their  affects  oa  board  their  ttupsy  and, 
BUling  to  the  coast  of  Provence,  founded  the  city  of  ManeiUea. 
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tht  cantons  of  the  Insubrian  .fduans  was  distinguished, 
they  embraced  the  omen  which  the  place  presented,  and 
founded  there  a  city  which  they  called  Mediolanum, 

XXXV.  Some  time  after,  another  body,  composed  of  the 
Cenomaniuis,  under  the  conduct  of  Elitovius,  following  the 
trackai  of  the  former,  made  their  way  over  the  Alps,  through 
the  same  forest,  Bellovesus  favouring  their  march,  and  set- 
tled themselves  where  the  cities  Brixia  and  Verona  now 
stand,  places  then  possessed  by  the  Libuans.  After  these, 
came  the  Salluvians,  who  fixed  their  abode  near  the  ancient 
canton  of  the  Ligurians,  called  Lsevi,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Ticinus.  The  next  who  came  over  were  the. 
Boians  and  Lingonians,  through  the  Penine  pass,  who,  find- 
ing all  the  space  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  already  occu- 
pied, crossed  the  Po  on  rafts,  and  drove  out  of  the  country, 
not  only  the  Etrurians,  but  the  Umbrians  also.  They  con- 
fined themselves  however  within  the  Apennines.  After  them 
the  Senonians,  the  latest  of  these  emigrants,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  track  which  reaches  from  the  river  Utens  to 
the  iEsis.  This  latter  people,  I  find,  it  was,  who  came  to 
Clusium,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  But  whether  alone,  or 
assisted  by  all  the  nations  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  is  not  knowh 
with  certainty.  The  Clusians,  on  observing  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, the  appearance  of  the  men,  too,  being  different  from 
any  which  they  had  seen  before,  and  also  the  kind  of  arms 
which  they  carried,  were  terrified  at  the  approach  of  this 
strange  enemy;  and  having  heard  that  the  legions  of  the 
Etrurians  had  been  often  defeated  by  them,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Po,  determined,  although  they  had  no  claim  on  the  Ro- 
mans,  either  in  right  of  alliance  or  friendship,  except  that 
they  had  not  protected  their  relations  the  Veientians  in  op* 
position  to  the  Roman  people,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
to  solicit  aid  from  the  senate;  which  request  was  not  com- 
plied with.  The  three  Fabii,  sons  of  Ambustus,  were  sent  to 
mediate  with  the  Gauls,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  com- 
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mons  o^Rome;  who  recommended  to  them  not  to  attack  the 
allies  and  friends  of  the  Roman  people,  from  whom  they  had 
received  no  injury,  and  whom  they  would  be  obliged  to  sup* 
port  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  matters  went  so  far;  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  better  pleased,. that  hostile  pro- 
ceedings should  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  that  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Gauls,  a  nation  to  whom  they  were  as 
yet  strangers,  should  commence  in  an  amicable  rather  than 
in  an  hostile  manner. 

XXXVL  This  was  an  embassy  mild  in  its  import,  but  in- 
trusted to  men  of  tempers  too  ferocious,  more  resembling 
Gauls  than  Romans.  These,  having  explained  their  com- 
mission in  an  assembly  of  the  Gauls,  received  for  answer, 
that  although  this  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  heard  the 
name  of  the  Romans,  yet  they  supposed,  that  they  were  men 
of  bravery,  >vhose  assistance  the  .Clusians  had  implored  in  a 
conjuncture  so  periloiis;  and  in  consideration  of  their  having 
chosen  to  interfere  between  their  allies  and  them,  in  the  way 
of  negociation,  rather  than  that  of  arms,  they  would  make  no 
objection  to  the  amicable  terms  which  they  proposed,  pro- 
vided  that  the  Clusians,  who  possessed  a  greater  portion  of 
land  than  they  turned  to  use,  would  give  up  a  part  of  it  to  the 
Gauls,  who  wanted  it.  On  no  other  terms,  they  said,  was 
peace  to  be  obtained:  that  they  wished  to  receive  an  answer 
in  presence  of  the  Romans,  and  if  the  land  were  refused 
them,  would  also  decide  the  matter  by  arms  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  Romans,  that  they  might  inform  their  countrymen, 
how  far  the  Gauls  excelled  the  rest  df  mankind  in  bravery. 
The  Romans  asking,  by  what  right  they  could  demand  land 
from  the  possessors,  and  in  case  of  refusal  threaten  war;  and 
what  concern  the  Gauls  had  in  Etruria?  The  others  fiercely 
replied,  that  they  carried  their  right  on  the  points  of  their 
swords,  and  that  all  things  were  the  property  of  the  brave. 
Thus,  with  minds  inflamed  on  both  sicles,  they  hastily  sepa- 
rated to  prepare  for  battle,  which  began  without  delay.  Here, 
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fate  now  pressing  the  city  of  Rome,  the  ambassadors,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  took  a  part  in  the  action;  a  fact 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  for  three  of  the' noblest  and 
bravest  of  the  Roman  youth  fought  in  the  van  of  the  Etru- 
rian army;  and  the  valour  of  these  foreigners  was  eminently 
conspicuous.  Besides,  Quintus  Fabius  rode  forward  beyond 
the  line,  and  slew  a  general  of  the  Gauls^  who  was  making  a 
furious  charge  against  the  standards  of  the  Etrurians,  run- 
ning him  through  the  side  with  his  spear.  He  was  knowi  by 
the  Gauls,  while  he  was  stripping  him  of  his  spoils;  on  wdich 
notice  was  conveyed  round  through  the  whole  army,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors.  Dropping  therefore 
their  resentment  against  the  Clusians,  they  sounded  a  retreat, 
threatening  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Romans*  Some 
advised  that  they  should  march  instantly  to  Rome.  But  the 
opinion  of  the  elders  prevailed;  that  ambassadors  should  first 
be  sent  to  complain  of  the  ill  treatment,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  demand  that  the  I^abii  should  be  delivered  into 
their  hands  as  a  satisfaction  for  having  violated  the  law  of 
nations*  When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Gauls  had  explained 
those  matters  according  to  their  commission,  the  senate  were 
highly  displeased  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Fabii,and  thought  the 
demand  of  the  barbarians  just:  but  in  the  caseof  nobles,  of  such, 
exalted  rank,  partial  favour  prevented  their  passing  a  decree 
conformable  to  their  judgment.  Lest,  therefore,  they  might 
be  chargeable  with  any  misfortune,  which  might  perhaps  be 
sustained  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  they  referred  the  deter- 
mination, on  the  demands  of  the  Gauls,  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people:  where  so  prevalent  was  the  influence  of  interest 
and, wealth,  that  the  very  persons  whose  punishment  was  the 
subject  of  deliberation,  were  appointed  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  which  proceeding 
the  Gauls  being  justly  enraged,  and  openly  denouncing  war, 
returned  to  their  countrymen.  Together  with  the  y.  R.  365. 
three    Fabii,    were   appointed   military   tribunes,  ^'  ^'  ^^'^' 
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Quintus  Sulpi^ius  Longus,  Quintus  Servilius  a  fourth  time, 
and  Servius  Cornelius  M aluginensis. 

XXXVII.  When  fortune  is  determined  upon  the  ruin  of 
a  people,  she  can  so  blind  them,  as  to  render  them  insensi- 
ble to  danger,  even  of  the  greatest  magnitude:   accordingly 
the  Roman  state,  which,  in  its  wars  with  the  Fidenatians  and 
Veientians  and  other  neighbouring  enemies,  had  left  no  means 
untried  to  procure  aid,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  nomi- 
nated a  dictator;  yet  now,  when  an  enemy  whom  they  had 
never  met,  or  even  heard  of,  was,  from  the  ocean  and  the 
remotest  coasts,  advancing  in  arms  against  them,  they  look- 
ed not  for  any  extraordinary  command  or  assistance*     Tri> 
bunes,  whose  temerity  had  brought  on  the  troubles,  were  in- 
trusted with  the  reins  of  government,  and  they  used  no 
greater  diligence  in  levying  forces,  than  was  usual  in  case  of 
a  rupture  with  any  of  their  neighbours,  extenuating  the  im- 
portance which  fame  gave  to  the  war.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls, 
hearing  that  the  violators  o£  the  rights  of  ihankind  had  even 
been  recompensed  with  honours,  and  that  their  embassy  had 
been  slighted,  inflamed  with  anger,  a  passion  which  that  na- 
tion knows  not  how  to  control,  instantly  snatched  up  their 
ensigns,  and  began  to  march  with  the   utmost  expedition. 
Whpn   their  precipitate   movement  caused  such  an  alarm 
wherever  they  passed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  ran 
together  to  arms,  and  the  peasants  betook   themselves  to 
flight,  they  signiBed  to  them,  by  loud  shouts,  that  it  was  to 
Rome  they  were  going,  while  the  space  covered  by  their 
men  and  horses  was  immense,  the  troops  spreading  ividely 
on  every  aide.  But  report  outstripped  them;  and  messengers 
also  from  the  Clusian,  and  from  several  other  states,  one  af- 
ter another,  and  the  quickness  of  the  enemy's  proceedings, 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  Romans,  whose 
army,  composed,  in  a  manner,  of  tumultuary  troops,  with  all 
the  haste  which  they  could  make,  scarce  advanced  so  far  as 
the  eleventh  stone  before  they  met  them,  where  the  river 
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Allia,  running  down  from  the  Grustuminiftn  moojitaint  in  t 
very  deep  channel,  joins  the  Tiber,  a  litde  way  below  the 
road*  Already  every  place,  in  front,  and  on  each  bide,  waa 
occupied  by  numerous  bodies  of  Gauls;  and,  as  that  nadon 
has  a  natural  turn  for  aggravating  terror  by  confusion,  by 
their  harsh  music  and  discordant  clamours,  they  filled  the 
air  with  a  horrible  din. 

XXXVIII.  There  the  military  tribunes,  without  having 
previously  formed  a  camp,  without  the  precaution  of  raising 
a  rampart  which  might  secure  a  retreat,  regardless  of  duty 
to  the  gods,  to  say  nothing  of  that  to  man,  without  taking 
auspices,  without  offering'  a  sacrifice,  drew  up  their  line^ 
which  they  extended  on  towards  the  flanks,  lest  they  should 
be  surrounded  by  the  numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  StiU 
they  could  not  show  an  equal  front,  and  at  the  same  time 
thinned  their  line  in  such  a  manner,  as  weakened  the  centre, 
and  left  it  scarce  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  ranks  without  a 
breach.  There  was  a  small  eminence  on  the  right,  which 
they  determined  to  occupy  with  a  body  of  reserve;  which 
measure,  as  it  gave  the  first  cause  to  their  dismay  and  de« 
sertion  of  the  field,  so  it  proved  the  only  means  of  safety  in 
their  flight.  Brennus,  the  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  thinking, 
that  as  his  enemies  were  few,  their  skill  was  what  he  had 
chiefly  to  guard  against;  and  supposing,  that  the  eminence 
had  been  seized  with  design,  that  when  the  Gauls  should 
be  engaged  in  front  with  the  line  of  the  legions,  that  reserv* 
ed  body  might  make  an  attack  on  their  rear  and  flank,  turn- 
ed his  force  against  the  reserve,  not  doubting,  (hat  if  he  could 
dislodge  them  from  their  post,  his  troops,  so  much  superior 
in  number,  would  find  an  easy  victory  in  the  plain:  thus  not 
only  fortune,  but  judgment  also  stood  on  the  side  of  the  bar- 
barians.  In  the  opposite  army  there  appeared  nothing  like 
Romans,  either  among  the  commanders,  or  the  soldiers^ 
Terror  and  dismay  had  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  and 
^  such  a  total  unconcern  fot:  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  greater 
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numbers  by  far  fled  to  Veii,  a  city  of  their  enemy,  diough 
the  Tiber  lay  across  the  way,  diaa  by  the  direct  road  to 
Rome,  to  their  wives  and  children.  The  situation  of  the 
ground  for  some  time  defended  the  reserve:  but  those  who 
composed  the  rest  of  the  line,  on  their  flank,  and  on  their 
rear^  no  sooner  heard  the  shout,  than,  not  only  without  at* 
tempting  to  fight,  but  without  even  returning  the  shout,  fresh 
as  they  were,  and  unhurt,  they  ran  away  from  an  untried 
enemy,  and  at  whom  they  had  scarcely  ventured  to  look. 
Thus,  no  .lives  were  lost  in  battle;  but  their  rear  was  cut  to 
pieces  while  they  crowded  on  one  another,  in  such  hurry  and 
confusion,  as  retarded  their  retl^at.  Great  slaughter  was 
made  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  whither  the  whole  left  wing, 
after  throwing  away  their  arms,  had  directed  their  flight;, 
and  great  numbers  who  knew  not  how  to  swim,  or  were  not 
very  strong*  being  burthened  with  their  coats  of  mail  and 
other  defensive  armour,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  current. 
However  the  greatest  part  escaped  safe  to  Veii,  from  whence 
they  neither  sent  any  reinforcement  to  Rome,  nor  even  a 
courier  to  give  notice  of  their  defeat.  Those  of  the  right 
wing  which  had  been  posted  at  a  distance  from  the  river, 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  all  took  the  way  to  Rome,  and 
without  even  shutting  the  gates  of  the  city,  made  their  way 
into  the  citadel. 

XXXIX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attainment  of  such  a 
speedy,  such  an  almost  miraculous  victory,  astonished  the 
Gauls.  At  first,  they  stood  motionless  through  apprehension 
for  their  own  safety,  scarcely  knowing  what  had  happened; 
then,  they  dreaded  some  stratagem;  at  length,  they  collected 
the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and  piled  the  ai;ms  in  heaps,  accord- 
ing to  their  practice.  And  now,  seeing  no  sign  of  an  enemy 
any  where,  they  at  last  began  to  march  forward,  and  a  little 
before  sun-set  arrived  near  the  city  of  Rome,  where  receiv* 
ing  intelligence  by  some  horsemen  who  had  advanced  be- 
fore, that  the  gate^were  open  without  any  troops  posted  to 
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defend  them,  nor  any  soldiers  on  the  waUs,  this  second  in« 
eident,  not  less  unaccountable  than  the  former,  induced 
them  to  halt:  and,  apprehending  danger  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the  city^ 
they  took  post  between  Rome  and  the  Anio,  sending  scouts 
about  the  walls,  and  the  several  gates,  to  discover  what  plans 
the  enemy  would  pursue  in  this  desperate  state  of  their  affairs. 
The  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  living,  their  friends  lamented 
as  lost;  the  greater  part  of  them  having  gone  from  the  field 
of  batde  to  Veii,  and  no  one  supposing  that  any  survived, 
except  those  who  had  come  home  to  Rome.  In  fine,  the  city 
was  almost  entirely  filled  with  sorrowings.  But  on  the  ar- 
rival of  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand,  the  appre- 
hensions excited  by  the  public  danger  stifled  all  private  sor- 
row;, soon  after,  the  barbarians  patroling  about  the  walls  in 
troops,  they  heard  their  yells  and  the  dissonant  clangour  of 
their  martial  instruments.    During  the  whole  interval,  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  morning,  they  were  held  in  the  most 
anxious  suspense,  every  moment  expecting  an  assault  to  be 
made  on  the  city.    At  the  enemy's  first  approach,  it  was 
supposed  that  they  would  begin  the  attack  as  soon  as  they 
should  arrive  at  the  city,  since,  if  this  were  not  their  inten- 
tion,  they  would  probably  have  remained  at  the  AUia.  Their 
fears  were  various  and  many;  first,  they  imagined  that  the 
place  would  be  instantly  stormed,  because  there  was  not 
much  of  the  day  remaining;  then  that  the  design  was  put  off 
until  night,  in  order  to  strike  the  greater  terror.  At  last,  the 
approach.of  light  sunk  them  in  dismay,  and  the  evil  itself 
which  they  dreaded,  closed  this  scene  of  unremitted  appre- 
hension, the   enemy  marching  through  the  gates  in  hostile 
array.    DuVing  that  night,  however,  and  also  the  following 
day,  the  state  preserved  a  character,  very  different  from  tb^t 
which  such  a  dastardly  flight  at  the  Allia  had  indicated:  for 
there  being  no  room  to  hope  that  the  city  could  possibly  be 
defended  by  the  small  number  of  troops  remaining,  a  reso« 
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Itttioa  wai  taken,  that  the  youiig  men  who  were  fit  to  bear 
anns,  and  the  abler  part  of  the  senate,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  ehould  go  up  into  the  citadel  and  the  capitol;  and 
having  collected  stores  of  arms  and  com,  should,  in  diM 
strong  post,  maintain  the  defence  of  the  deities,  of  the  in* 
habitants,  and  of  the  honour  of  Rome.  That  the  Flamen 
Quirinalis,  and  the  vestal  priestesses,  should  carry  away,  far 
from  slaughter  and  conflagration,  all  that  appertained  to  the 
gods  of  the  state;  and  that  their  worship  should  not  be  in- 
termitted, until  there  should  be  no  one  left  to  perform  it. 
**  If  the  citadel  and  the  capitol,  the  mansion  of  the  gods;  if 
the  senate,  the  source  of  public  counsel;  if  the  youth  of  miU- 
tary  age,  should  survive  the  ruin  which  impended  over  the 
city,  they  must  deem  the  loss  of  the  aged  Ught,  as  of  a  crowd 
whom  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  behind,  though 
with  a  certain  prospect  of  their  perishing."  That  such  of 
this  deserted  multitude  as  consisted  of  plebeians,  might  bear 
their  doom  with  the  greater  resignation,  the  aged^  nobles, 
formerly  dignified  with  triumphal  honours  and  consulships, 
openly  declared,  that  ^^  they  would  meet  death  along  with 
them,  and  would  not  burthen  the  scanty  stores  of  the  fighting 
men,  with  bodies  incapable  of  carrying  arms,  and  of  protecting 
their  country."  Such  were  the  consolations  addressed  to  each 
other  by  the  aged  who  were  desdned  to  death. 

XL.  Their  exhortations  were  then  turned  to  the  band  of 
jroung  men,  whom  they  escorted  to^  the  capjtol  and  citadel, 
commending  to  their  valour  and  youthful  vigour  the  remain- 
ing fortune  of  their  city,  which,  through  the  course  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  ever  been  victorious  in  all  its 
wars.  When  those  who  carried  with  them  every  hope  and 
every  resource,  parted  with  the  others,  who  had  determined 
not  to  survive  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city,  the 
view  which  it  exhibited  was  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  live- 
liest feelings,  the  women  at  the  same  time  running  up  and 
down  in  distraction,  now  following  one  party,  then  the  other, 
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asking  their  huabndi  md  their  sons,  to  what  fate  they  would 
coDiign  them?  All  together  formed  such  a  picture  of  human 
wo  at  could  admit  of  no  aggravation.   A  great  part,  how* 
aver,  of  die  women  followed  tbeir  relations  into  the  citadel, 
no  one  either  hindering  or  inviting  them;  because,  though 
die  measure  of  lessening  the  number  of  useless  persons 'in  a 
siege,  might  doubtless  be  advisable  in  one  point  of  view,  yet 
it  was  a  measure  of  extreme  inhumanity.   The  rest  of  the 
multitude,  consisting  chiefly  of  plebeians,  for  whom  there 
was  neither  room  on  so  small  a  hill,  nor  a  possibility  of  sup* 
port  in  so  great  a  scarcity  of  com^  pouring  out  of  the  city  in 
one  continued  train,  repaired  to  the  Janiculum.  From  thence 
some  dispersed  through  the  country,  and  others  made  their 
way  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  without  any  leader,  or  any 
concert,  each  pursuing  his  own  hopes  and  his  own  plans,  those 
of  die  public  being  deplored  as  desperate.  In  the  mean  time, 
die  Flamen  Quirinalis,  and  the  Vestal  virgins,  laying  aside 
all  cotaem  for  their  own  affairs,  and  consulting  together 
which  bf  the  sacred  deposits  they  should  take  with  them, 
and  whwi  they  should  leave  behind,  for  they  had  not  strength 
aufficient  to  carry  all,  and  what  place  they  could  best  de- 
pend on  for  preserving  them  in  safe  custody,  judged  it  the 
most  eligible  mc!thod  to  inclose  them  in  casks,  and  to  bury 
them  under  ground,  in  the  chapel  next  to  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  Flamen  Quirinalis,  where  at  present  it  is  reckoned 
profane  even  to  spit.   The  rest  they  carried,  distribuUng  the 
burthens  among  themselves,  along  the  road  which  leads  over 
the  Sublician  bridge,  to  the  Jani^ulum.  On  the  ascent  of  that 
hill,  liUciiis  Albinius,  a  Roman  plebeian,  was  conveying  away 
in  a  wagon  his  wife  and  children,  but  observing  them  among 
the  crowd  of  those  who  being  unfit  for  war  were  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  retaining,  even  in  his  present  calamitous 
state,  a  regard  to  the  distinction  between  things  divine  and 
human,  he  thought  it  would  betray  a  want  of  respect  to  reli* 
gion,  if  the  public  priests  of  the  Roman  people  were  to  go 
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on  foot,  thus  holily  ladeQi  whilst  he  and  his  family  were-seea 
mounted  in  a  carriage;  ordering  his  wife  and  children  then 
to  alight,  he  pat  the  virgins  and  the  sacred  things  into  the 
wagon,  and  conveyed  them  to  Ciere,  whither  the  priests  had 
determined  to  go. 

XLI.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  when  every  disposition  for 
the  defence  of  the  citadel  had  been  completed,  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  such  a  conjuncture,  the  aged  crowd  withdrew  to 
their  houses,  and  there,  with  a  firmness  of  mind  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  approach  of  death,  waited  the  coming  of  the 
enen^:  such  of  them  as  had  held  curule  offices,  choosing  to 
die  in  that  garb  which  displayed  the  emblems  of  their  for- 
mer fortune,  of  their  honours,  or  of  their  merit,  put  on  the 
most  splendid  robes  worn,  when  they  draw  the  chariots  of  the 
gods  in  procession,  or  ride  in  triumph.    Thus  habited,  they 
seated  themselves  in  their  ivory  chairs  at  the  fronts  oi  their 
houses.  Some  say  that  they  devoted  themselves  for  the'safe- 
ty  of  their  countr}'  and  their  fellow  citizens;  and  tfafit  they 
sung  a  hymn  upon  the  occasion,  Marcus  Fabius,  the  chief 
pontiff,  dictating  the  form  of  words  to  them.    On  the  side  of 
the  Gauls,  as  the  keenness  of  their  rage,  excited  by  the  fight, 
had  abated  during  the  night;  and,  as  they  had  neither  met 
any  dangerous  opposition  in  the  field,  nor  were  now  taking 
the  city  by  storm  or  force;  they  marched  next  day,  without 
any  anger  or  any  heat  of  passion,  into  the  city,  through  the 
Colline  gate,  which  stood  open,  and  advanced  to  the  Forum, 
casting  round  their  eyes  on  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  on 
the  citadel,  the  only  place  which  had  the  appearance  of  mak- 
ing resistance.    From  thence,  leaving  a  small  guard  to  pre- 
vent any  attack  from  the  citadel  or  capitol,  they  ran  about 
in  quest  of  plunder.    Not  meeting  a  human  being  in  the 
streets,  part  of  them  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  houses  that 
stood  nearest;  part  sought  tlie  most  distant,  as  expecting  to 
find  them  untouched  and  abounding  with  spoil.  Afterwards, 
being  frightened  from  thence,  by  the  very  solitude,  and  fear- 
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ing  lest  some  secret  design  of  the  enemy  might  be  put  in 
execution  against  them,  while  they  were  thus  dispersed,  they 
formed  themselves  into  bodies,  and  returned  again  to  the 
Forum,  and  places  adjoining  to  it.  Finding  the  houses  of  the 
plebeians  shut  up,  and  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  standing 
open,  they  showed  rather  greater  backwardness  to  attack 
these  that  were  open,  than^  such  as  were  shut:  with  such  a 
degree  of  veneration  did  they  behold  men  sitting  in  the 
porches  of  those  palaces,  who,  beside  their  ornaments  and 
apparel,  more  splendid  than  became  mortals,  bore  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  gods,  in  the  majesty  displayed  in  their  looks, 
and  the  gravity  of  their  countenances,  it  is  said,  that  while 
they  stood  gazing  as  on  statues,  one  of  them,  Marcus  Papi- 
rius,  provoked  the  anger  of  a  Gaul,  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  while  he  was  stroaking  his 
beard,  which  at  that  time  vras  universally  worn  long;  that 
the  slaughter  began  with  him,  «nd  that  the  rest  were  slain  in 
their  seats*  The  Viobles  being  put  to  death,  the  remainder  of 
the  people  met  the  same  fate.  The  houses  were  plundered, 
and  then  set  on  fire. 

«  XLII.  However,  whether  it  was,  that  they  were  not  all 
possessed  with  a  desire  of  reducing  the  city  to  ruins,  or 
whether  the  design  had  been  adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Gauls,  that  some  fires  should  be  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
besieged,  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  them,  and  to  try  if 
they  could  be  compelled  to  surrender,  through  aflfection  to 
their  own  dwellings,  or  that  they  had  determined  that  all  the 
houses  should  not  be  burned  down,  because  whatever  re- 
mained, they  could  hold  as  a  pledge,  by  means  of  which  they 
might  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  garrison,  the  fire  did  not, 
during  the  first  day,  spread  extensively,  as  is  usual  in  a  cap- 
tured city.  The  Romans,  beholding  the  enemy  from  the 
citadel,  who  ran  up  and  down  through  every  street,  while 
iiome  new  scene  of  horror  arose  to  their  view  in  every  dif- 
ferent quarter,  were  scarcely  able  to  preserve  their  presence 
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of  mind.  To  whatever  side  the  shouts  of  the  tntmyy  the 
cries  of  women  and  children,  the  crackUng  from  the  flames; 
and  the  crash  of  falling  houses  called  their  attention,  thither, 
deeply  shocked  at  every  incidenti  they  turned  their  eyes,, 
their  thoughts,  as  if  placed  by  fortune  to  be  spectators  of  Uie 
fall  of  their  country;— left,  in  short,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  any  thing  belonging  to  them,  but  merely  their  own 
persons,  much  more  deserving  of  commiseration,  indeed, 
than  anyl>efore  who  were  ever  beleaguered;  as  by  the  siege 
which  they  had  to  sustain  they  were  excluded  from  their  na* 
tive  city,  whilst  they  saw  every  thing  which  they  held  dear 
in  the  power  of  thtHenemy.  Nor  was  the  night,  which  suc^ 
ceeded  such  a  shocking  day,  attended  with  more  tranquillity. 
The  morning  appeared  with  an  aspect  equally  dismal;  nor 
did  any  portion  of  time  relieve  them  from  the  sight  of  a 
constant  succession  of  new  distresses.  Loaded  and  over* 
whelmed  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  evils,  they  notwith- 
standing remitted  nought  of  their  firmnbss;  determined, 
though  they  should  see  every  thing  in  flames,  and  levelled 
with  the  dust,  to  defend  by  their  bravery  the  hill  which  they 
occupied,  small  and  ill  provided  as  it  was,  yet  being  the  only 
refuge  of  their  liberty.  And  as  the  same  events  recurred 
every  day,  they  became  so  habituated,  as  it  were,  to  disas- 
ters, that,  abstracting  their  thoughts  as  much  as  poss^le  from 
their  circumstances,  they  regarded  the  arms,  and  the  swords 
in  their  hands,  as  their  only  hopes. 

XL  I II.  On  the  other  side,  the  Gauls,  having  for  several 
days  waged  only  an  inefiectual  war  against  the  buildings, 
and  perceiving  that  among  the  fires  and  ruins  of  the  city  no* 
thing  now  remained  but  a  band  of  armed  enemies,  who  were 
neither  terrified  in  the  least,  nor  likely  to  treat  of  a  capitu- 
lation unless  force  were  applied,  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  extremities,  and  to  make  an  assault  on  the  citadel.  On  a 
signal  given,  at  the  first  light,  their  whole  multitude  was^ 
marshalled  in  the  Forum,  from  whence,  after  raismg  the 
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shout,  and  forming  a  testudo,*  they  advanced  to  the  attack. 
The  Romans  in  their  defence  did  nothing  rashly,  nor  in  a 
hurry;  but  having  strengthened  the  guards  at  every  approach, 
and  opposing  the  main  strength  of  their  men  on  the  quarter 
where  they  saw  the  battalions  advancing,  they  suffered  them 
to  mount  the  hill,  judging  that  the  higher  they  should  ascend, 
.the  more  easily  they  might  be  driven  back,  down  the  steep. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ascent  they  met:  and  there  making 
their  charge  down  the  declivity,  which  of  itself  bore  them 
against  the  enemy,  routed  the  Gauls  with  such  slaughter,  and 
such  destruction,  occasioned  by  their  falling  down  the  pre- 
cipice, that  they  never  afterwards,  either  in  parties,  or  with 
their  whole  force,  made  another  trial  of  that  kind  of  fight. 
Laying  aside  therefore  the  hope  of  effecting  their  approaches 
by  force  of  arms,  they  resolved  to  form  a  blockade,  for  which, 
having  never  until  this  time  thought  of  making  provision, 
they  were  ill  prepared.  With  the  houses,  all  was  consumed 
in  the  city;  and  in  the  course  of  the  days  they  had  passed 
there,  the  produce  of  the  country  round  about  had  been  has- 
tily carried  off  to  Veii.  Wherefore  dividing  their  forces, 
they  determined  that  one  part  should  be  employed  in  plun- 
dering among  the  neighbouring  nations,  while  the  other  car- 
ried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  in  order  that  the  ravagers  of 
the  country  might  supply  the  besiegers  with  corn. 

XLIV.  The  party  of  Gauls,  which  marched  away  from 
the  city,  were  conducted  merely  by  the  will  of  fortune,  who 
chose  to  make  a  trial  of  Roman  bravely,  to  Ardea,  where 
Camilltts  dwelt  in  exile,  pining  in  sorrow,  and  more  deeply 
grieving  at  the  distresses  of  the  public,  than  at  his  own;  ac- 
cusing gods  and  men,  burning  with  indignation,  and  wonder- 
ing where  were  now  those  men  who  with  him  had  taken 
Veii,  and  Falerii;  those  men  who,  in  other  wars,  had  ever 

*  FormiDg  themselves  iato  ft  compact  body,  with  their  shields  joined 
tog^ether,  and  held  over  their  heads  to  protect  them  from  the  missile  wea- 
pons of  the  enemy. 

VOL.  1. — 3  Q 
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been  more  indebted  to  their  own  courage,  than  to  chanc^. 
Thus  pon(}ering,  he  hedrd^on  a  sudden,  that  the  army  of  the 
Gauls  was  approaching,  and  that  the  people  of  Ardea  in  con* 
sternation  were  met  in  council  on  the  subject.  On  which,  as 
if  moved  by  divine  inspiration,  he  advanced  into  the  midst 
of  their  assembly,  having  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  ab* 
sent  himself  from  such  meetings,  and  said,  ^^  People  of  Ar- 
dea, my  friends  of  old,  of  late  my  fellow-citizens  also,  a  re- 
lation encouraged  by  your  kindness,  and  formed  by  my  for- 
tune; let  not  any  of  you  imagine,  that  my  coming  hither  to 
your  council  is  owing  to  my  having  forgotten  my  situation; 
but  the  present  case,  and  the  common  danger,  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  every  one  should  contribute  to  the  public  eveiy 
kind  of  assistance  in  his  power.  And  when  shall  I  repay  so 
great  obligations  as  I  owe  you,  if  I  am  now  remiss?  On 
what  occasion  can  I  ever  be  serviceable  to  you,  if  not  in  war? 
By  my  knowledge  in  that  line,  I  supported  a  character  in  my 
native  country,  and  though  never  overcome  by  an  enemy  itf 
war,  I  was  banished  in  time  of  peace  by  my  ungrateful  coun- 
trymen. To  you,  men  of  Ardea,  fortune  has  presented  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  recompense  for  all  the  valuable  hr 
vours  which  the  Roman  people  have  formerly  conferred  on 
you.  How  great  these  have  been,  ye  yourselves  remember; 
nor  need  I,  who  know  you  to  be  grateful,  remind  you  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  you  may  acquire,  for  this  your 
city,  a  high  degree  of  military  renown,  by  acting  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  nation,  which  is  now  approaching,  in 
a  disorderly  march,  is  one  to  whom  nature  has  given  minds 
and  bodie&  of  greater  size  than  strength:  for  which  reason, 
they  bring  to  every  contest  more  of  terror,  than  of  real  vi- 
gour. The  disaster  of  Rome  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  this; 
they  took  the  city,  when  every  avenue  lay  open;  but  still  a 
small  band  in  the  citadel  and  capitol  are  able  to  withstand 
them.  Already  tired  of  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  siege, 
they  retire  and  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
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try.  When  gorged  by  food,  and  greedy  draughts  of  wine, 
as  soon  as  night  comes  on,  they  stretch  themselves  promis- 
cuously, like  brutes,  near  streams  of  water,  without  intrench- 
ment,  and  without  either  guards  or  advanced  posts;  using  at 

* 

present,  in  consequence  of  success,  still  less  caution  than 
usual.  If  it  is  your  wish  to  defend  your  own  walls,  and 
not  to  suffer  all  this  part  of  the  world  to  become  a  province 
of  Gaul,  take  arms  unanimously  at  the  first  watch.  Follow 
me,  to  kill,  no^  to  fight*  If  I  do  not  deliver  them  into  your 
hands,  overpowered  with  sleep,  to  be  slaughtered  like  cattle, 
I  am  content  to  meet  the  s^me  issue  of  my  affairs  at  Ardea 
which  I  found  at  Rome.'' 

XI^V,  £very  one  who  heard  him,  had  long  been  possess- 
ed with  an  opinion,  that  there  was  not  any  where  in  that  age 
a  man  of  equal  talents  for  war.  The  meeting  then  being  dis- 
missed, they  took  some  refreshment,  and  waited  with  impa- 
tience for  the  signal  being  given.  As  soon  as  that  was  done, 
during  the  stillness  of  the  beginning  of  the  night,  they  attend- 
ed Camillus  at  the  gates:  they  had  not  marched  far  from  the 
city,  when  they  found  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  as  had  been 
foretold,  unguarded  and  neglected  on  every  side,  and,  rais- 
ing a  shout,  attacked  it*  There  was-  no  fight  any  where,  but 
slaughter  every  where:  being  naked,  and  surprised  in  sleep, 
they*  were  easily  cut  to  pieces*  However,  those  who  lay 
most  remote,  being  roused  from  their  beds,  and  not  knowing 
how  or  by  whom  the  tumult  was  occasioned,  were  by  their 
fears  directed  to  flight,  and  some  of  them  even  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  before  they  perceived  their  mistake.  A  great 
number,  flying  into  the  territbry  of  Antium,  were  attacked 
on  their  straggling  march  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off*  A  like  carnage  was  made  of  the  Tus- 
cans in  the  territory  of  Veii:  for  they  were  so  far  from  feel- 
ing compassion  for  a  city,  which  had  been  their  neighbour 
DOW  near  four  hundred  years,  and  which  had  been  overpow- 
ered by  a  strange  and  unheard  of  enemy,  that  they  made  in- 
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pursions  at  that  very  time  on  the  Roman  territory:  and,  after 
loading  themselves  with  booty,  purposed  even  to  lay  siege 
to  Veil,  the  bulwark,  and  the  last  remaining  hope  of  the 
whole  Roman  race.  The  soldiers  there,  who  had  seen  them 
straggling  over  the  country,  and  also  collected  in  a  body, 
driving  the  prey  before  them,  now  perceived  their  camp 
pitched  at  no  great  distance  from  Veil.  At  first,  their  minds 
were  filled  with  melancholy  reflections  on  their  own  situa- 
tion; then  with  indignation,  afterwards  with  rage.  ^  Must 
their  misfortunes,  they  said,  be  mocked  even  by  the  Etru- 
rians, from  whom  they  had  drawn  off  the  Gallic  war  on 
themselves?"  Scarce  could  they  curb  their  passions  so  far 
as  to  refrain  from  attacking  them  that  instant;  but,  being  re- 
strained by  Quintus  Csedicius,  a  centurion,  whom  they  had 
appointed  their  commander,  they  consented  to  defer  it  until 
night.  The  action  which  ensued  wanted  nothing  to  render 
it  equal  to  the  former,  except  that  it  was  not  conducted  by  a 
general  equal  to  Camillus:  in  every  other  respect  the  course 
of  events  was  the  same,  and  the  issue  equally  fortunate. 
Not  content  with  this  blow,. but  taking,  as  guides,  some  pri- 
soners who  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  advancing  to  Sa- 
finee  against  another  body  of  Tuscans,  they  surprised  them 
on  the  night  following,  slew  a  still  greater  number,  and  then 
returned  to  Veii,  exulting  in  their  double  victory. 

XLVL  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  the  siege,  in  general,  was 
carried  on  slowly,  and  both  parties  lay  quiet;  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Gauls  was  solely  employed  in  preventing  any  of 
the  enemy  from  escaping  between  their  posts;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  a  Roman  youth  drew  on  himself  the  attention  and 
admiration  both  of  his  countrymen  and  the  enemy.  There 
was  a  sacrifice  always  solemnized  by  the  Fabian  family  at 
stated  times,  on  the  Quirinal  hill;  to  perform  which,  Caius 
Fabius  Dorso  having  come  down  from  the  capitol,  dressed 
in  the  form  called  the  Gabine  cincture,  and  carrying  in  his 
hands  the  sacred  utensils  requisite  for  the  ceremony ^ -passed 
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out  through  the  midst  of  the  enjemy's  posts,  without  being 
moved  in  the  least  by  any  of  their  calls  or  threats.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  after  duly  performing  there 
the  solemn  rites,  returned  by  the  same  way,  preserving  the 
same  firmness  in  his  countenance  and  gait,  confident  of  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  whose  worship,  even  the  fear  of  death, 
hud  not  power  to  make  him  neglect,  and  came  back  to  his 
friends  in  the  capitol,^  while  the  Gauls  were  either  held  mo- 
tionless with  astonishment  at  his  amazing  confidence,  or 
moved  by  considerations  of  religion,  of  which  that  nation  is 
by  no  mean's  regardless.  Meanwhile,  those  at  Veii  found 
not  only  their  courage,  but  their  strength  also  increasing  dai- 
ly. Not  only  such  of  the  Romans  repaired  thither,  who,  in 
consequence  either  of  the  defeat  in  the  field,  or  of  the  dis- 
aster of  the  city  being  taken,  had  been  dispersed  in  various 
parts,  but  volunteers  also  flowed  in  from  Latium,  with  a 
view  to  share  in  the  spoil;  so  that  it  now  seemed  high  time 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  native  city,  and  rescue  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  this  strong  body  want- 
ed a  head:  the  spot  where  they  stood  reminded  them  of  Ca- 
millus;  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  having  fought  with 
success  under  his  banners  and  auspices.  Besides,  Ceedicius 
declared,  that  he  would  not  take  any  part  which  might  afford 
occasion,  either  for  god  or  man,  to  take  away  his  command; 
but  rather,  mindful  of  his  own  rank,  would  himself  insist  on 
the  appointment  of  a  general.  With  universal  consent  it  was 
resolved,  that  Camillus  should  be  invited  from  Ardea;  but 
that  first  the  senate  at  Rome  should  be  con^lted:  so  carefuU 
ly  did  they  regulate  every  proceeding  by  a  regard  to  proprie- 
ty, and,  though  in  circumstances  neariy  desperate,  maintain- 
ed the  distinctions  of  the  several  departments  of  government. 
It  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  guards,  which 
could  not  be  effected  without  the  utmost  danger.  A  spirited 
youth,  called  Pontius  Cominius;  offered  himself  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  supporting  himself  on  pieces  of  cork,  was  car- 
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ried  down  the  stream  of  the  Tiber  to  the  city.  From  thence^ 
where  the  distance  from  the  bank  was  shortest,  he  made  his 
way  into  the  capitol  over  a  part  of  the  rock  which  was  very 
steep  and  craggy,  and  therefore  neglected  by  Uie  enemy's 
guards;  and  being  conducted  to  the  magistrates,  delivered 
the  message  of  the  army.  Then,  having  received  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  that  Camillus  should  both  be  recalled  from 
exile  in  an  assembly  of  the  Curias,  and  instantly  nominated 
dictator  by  order  of  the  people,  and  that  the  soldiers  should 
have  the  general  whom  they  wished,  going  out  of  the  same 
way,  he  proceeded  with  his  despatches  to  Veii;  from  whence 
deputies  were  sent  to  Ardea  to  Camillus,  who  conducted 
him  to  Veil:  or  else,  the  law  was  passed  by  the  Curians,  and 
he  was  nominated  dictator  in  his  absence;  for  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  he  did  not  set  out  from  Ardea  until  he  founds 
that  this  was  done,  because  he  coidd  neither  change  his  resi<!> 
dence  without  an  order  of  the  ]>eopIe,  nor  hold  the  privilege 
of  the  auspices  in  the  army,  until  he  was  nominated  dictator. 
XL VII.  Thus  they  were  em[doyed  at  Veii,  whilst,  in  the 
mean  time,  tbe  citadel  and  capitol  at  Rome  were  in  the  ut- 
most danger.  The  Gauls  either  perceived  the  track  of  a  hu- 
man foot,  where  the  messenger  from  Veii  had  passed;  or, 
from  their  own  obeservation,  had  remarked  tbe  easy  ascent  at 
the  rock  of  Carmentis:  on  a  moon-light  night,  therefc^e,  hav- 
ing first  sent  forward  a  person  unarmed  to  make  trial  of  the 
way,  handing  their  arms  to  those  before  them;  when  any 
difficulty  occurred,  supporting  and  supported  in  turns,  and 
drawing  each  other  up  according  as  the  ground  required, 
they  climbed  to  the  summit  in  such  silence,  that  they  not  only 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  guards,  but  did  not  even  alarm  the 
dogs,  animals  particularly  watchful  with  regard  to  any  noise 
at  night.  They  were  not  unperceived  however  l^  some 
geese,  which  being  sacred  to  Juno,  the  people  had  spared, 
even  in  the  present  great  scarcity  of  food;  a  circumstance  to 
which  they  owed  their  preservation;  tat  by  die  cackling  of 
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these  creatures,  and  the  clapping  of  their  wings,  Marcus 
Manlius  was  roused  from  sleep,— a  man  of  distinguished  cha<* 
ratter  in  war,  who  had  been  consul  the  third  year  before;  and 
snatching  up  his  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  to  th^ 
rest  to  do  the  same,  he  hastened  to  the  spot:  where,  while 
some  ran  about  in  confusion,  he  by  a  stroke  with  the  boss  of 
his  shield  tumbled  down  a  Gaul  who  had  already  got  footing 
on  the  summit;  and  this  man's  weight,  as  he  fell,  throwing 
down  those  who  were  next,  he  slew  several  others,  who  in 
their  consternation,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  caught  hold 
of  the  rocks,  to  which  they  clung.  By  this  time  many  of  the 
garrison  had  assembled  at  the  place,  who  by  throwing  jave« 
lins  and  stones,  beat  down  the  enemy,  so  that  the  whole  band, 
unable  to  keep  either  their  hold  or  footing,  were  hurled 
down  the  precipice  in  promiscuous  ruin.  The  alarm  then 
subsiding,  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  given  to  repose, 
as  much  at  least  as  could  be  enjoyed  after  such  perturbation, 
when  the  danger  though  past,  kept  up  the  agitation  of  peo- 
ple's min48.  As  soon  as  day  appeared,  the  soldiers  were 
summoned  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  attend  the  tribunes  in 
assembly,  when  due  recompense  was  to  be  made  both  to  mer- 
it and  demerit.  Manlius  was  first  of  all  commended  for  the 
bravery  which  he  had  displayed,  and  was  presented  with 
gifts,  not  only  by  the  military  tribunes,  but  by  the  soldiers 
universally;  for  every  one  carried  to  his  house,  which  was  in 
the  citadel,  a  contribution  of  half  a  pound  of  com,  and  half 
a  pint  of  wine«— a  present  which  appears  trifling  in  the  rela- 
tion, yet  the  scarcity  which  prevailed  rendered  it  a  very 
strong  proof  of  esteem,  since  each  man  contributed,  in  hon- 
our of  a  particular  person,  a  portion  subtracted  from  his  ne- 
cessary supplies.  Those  who  had  been  on  guard  at  the  place 
where  the  enemy  climbed  up  unobserved,  were  now  cited; 
and  though  Quintus  Sulpicius,  military  tribune  had  declared, 
that  he  would  punish  every  man  according  to  the  rules  of 
military  discipline,  yet  being  deterred  by  the  unanimous  re- 
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monstrances  of  the  soldiers,  who  threw  all  the  bUme  on  one 
particular  ^man  of  the  guard,  he  spared  the  rest.  The  one 
who  was  manifestly  guilty  he  with  the  approbation  of  all 
threw  down  from  the  rock.  From  this  time  forth,  the  guards 
on  both  sides  became  more  vigilant:  on  the  side  of  the  Gauls, 
because  a  rumour  spread  that  messengers  passed  between 
Veii  and  Rome;  and  on  that  of  the  Romans,  from  their 
recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  in 
the  night. 

XLVIIL  But  beyond  all  the  evils  of  the  war  and  the 
siege,  famine  distressed  both  armies.  To  which  was  added 
on  the  side  of  the  Gauls,  a  pestilential  disorder,  occasioned 
by  their  lying  encamped  in  low  ground  surrounded  with 
hills,  which  besides  having  been  heated  by  the  burning  of 
the  buildings,  and  fiQed  with  exhalations,^  when  the  wind 
rose  ever  so  little,  sent  up  not  only  ashes  but  embers.  These 
inconveniencies  that  nation,  of  all  others,  is  the  worst  quali* 
fied ,  to  endure,  as  being  accustomed  to  cold  and  moisture. 
In  a  word,  they  suffered  so  severely  from  the  heat  and  suf- 
focation, that  they  died  in  great  numbers,  disorders  spread- 
ing as  among  a  herd  of  cattle.  And  now  growing  weary  of 
the  trouble  of  burying  separately,  they  gathered  the  bodies 
in  heaps  promiscuously,  and  burned  them,  and  this  rendered 
the  place  remarkable  by  the  name  of  the  Gallic  piles.  A 
truce  was  now  made  with  the  Romans,  and  conferences  held 
with  permission  of  the  commanders;  in  which,  when  the 
Gauls  frequently  made  mention  of  the  famine  to  which  the 
former  were  reduced,  and  thence  inferred  the  necessity  of 
their  surrendering,  it  is  said,  that  in  order  to  remove  this 
opinion,  bread  was  thrown  from  the  capitol  into  their  ad- 
vanced {posts,  though  the  famine  could  scarcely  be  dissem- 
bled or  endured  any  longer.  But  whilst  the  dictator  was  em- 
ployed in  person  in  levying  forces  at  Ardea,  in  sending  his 
master  of  the.  horse,  Lucius  Valerius,  to  bring  up  the  troops 
from  Veii,  and  in  making  such  preparations  and  arrange- 
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ments  as  would  enable  him  to  attack  the  enemy  on  equal 
terms,  the  garrison  of  the'capitol  was  worn  down  with  the 
fatigue  of  guards  and  watches.  They  had  hitherto  stood  su- 
perior to  all  evils,  yet  famine  was  one  which  nature  would 
not  allow  to  be  overcome,  so  that  looking  out  .day  after  day 
for  some  assistance  from  the  dictator,  and  at  lasit,  not  only 
provisions,  but  hope  failing,  their  arms  in  the  course  of 
relieving  the  guards  at  the  same  time  almost  weighing  down 
their  feeble  bodies,  they  insisted  that  either  a  surrender 
should  be  made,  or  the  enemy  bought  off,  on  such  terms 
as  could  be  obtained:  for  the  Gauls  had  given  plain  intima- 
tions, that,  for  a  small  compensation,  they  might  be  induced 
to  relinquish  the  siege.  The  senate  then  met,-  and  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  were  commissioned  to  conclude  a  capitulation. 
The  business  was  afterwards  managed  in  a  conference  between 
Quintus  Sulpicius  a  military  tribune,  and  Brennus  the  chief- 
tain of  the  Gauls,  and  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold* 
was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  that  people,  who  were  afterwards 
to  be. rulers  of  the  world.  To  a  transaction  so  very  humiliat 
ting  in  itself,  insult  was  added.  False  weights  were  brought 
by  the  Gauls,  and  on  the  tribune  objecting  to  them,  the  in-' 
solent  Gaul  threw  in  his  sword  in  addition  to  the  weights, 
and  was  heard  to  utter  an  expression  intolerable  to  Roman  , 
ears,  "  wo  to  the  vanquished." 

XLIX.  But  both  gods  and  men  stood  forth  to  prevent 
the  Romans  living  i^der  the  disgrace  of  being  ransom- 
ed. For,  very  fortunately,  before  the  abominable  payment 
was  completed,  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  being  not  yet 
weighed  in  consequence  of  the  altercation,  the  dictator  came 
up  to  the  spot,  ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  away  from 
thence,  and  the  Gauls  to  clear  the  place.  And  wlyen  they 
made  opposition,  and  insisted  on  the  agreement,  he  affirmed 
that  such  an  agreement  could  have  no  validity,  being  madq 
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mfter  he  had  been  created  dictator,  without  his  order,  by  a 
magistrate  of  subordinate  authority;  and  he  gave  notice  to 
the  Gauls  to  prepare  for  battle.  His  own  men  he  ordered  to 
throw  their  baggage  in  a  heap,  to  get  ready  their  arms,  and 
to  recover  their  country  with  steel,  not  with  gold;  having  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  temples  of  the  gods,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  site  of  their  native  city,  disfigured. with  rubbish 
through  the  calamities  of  war,  and  every  object  which  they 
were  bound  by  the  strongest  duties  to  defend,  to  recover, 
and  to  revenge.  He  then  drew  up  his  forces  for  batde,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow,  on  the  site  of 
the  half  demolished  city,  which  was  in  itself  naturally  un- 
even, having  made  every  previous  arrangement  and  prepara- 
tion, which  could  be  suggested  by  knowledge  in  war,  to  se- 
cure all  possible  advantages  to  himself.  The  Gauls,  alarmed 
at  this  unexpected  event,  took  up  arms,  and  with  more  rage 
than  conduct  rushed  upon  the  Romans.  Fottune  had  now 
changed  sides;  and  both  divine  favour  and  human  wisdom 
aided  the  Roman  cause.  At  the  first  onset,  therefore,  the 
Gauls  vftrt  put  to  the  route  with  no  greater  difficulty  than 
they  had  themselves  found,  when  they  gained  the  victory  at 
the  Allia.  They  were  afterwards  defeated,  under  the  conduct 
and  auspices  of  the  same  Camillus,  in  a  more  regular  en- 
gagement at  the  eighth  stone  on  the  Gabine  road,  where  they 
rallied  after  their  flight.  Here  the  slaughter  was  immense; 
their  camp  was  taken,  and  not  even  a  single  person  left  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  defeat.  The  dictator,  having  thus 
recovered  his  country  from  the  enemy,  returned  in  triumph, 
and  among  the  rough  jokes  which  the  soldiers  throw  out 
on  such  occasions,  received  the  appellations  of  a  Romulus,  a 
second  founder  of  the  city,— ^praises  certainly  not  unmerit- 
f  d.  His  country  thus  saved  by  arms,  he  evidently  saved  it 
a  second  time  in  peace,  when  he  hindered  the  people  from 
removing  [to  Veii,  a  scheme  pressed  by  the  tribunes  with 
greater  earnestness  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  which 
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^e  commons,  of  themselves,  were  then  more  inclineil  to 
pursue;  and  for  that  reason  he  did  not  resign  the  dictator- 
ship immediately  after  his  triumph,  being  entreated  by  the 
senate  not  to  leave  the  commonwealth  in  that  unsettled  state. 
L.  The  first  business  which  he  laid  before  the  senate  was 
that  which  respected  the  immortal  gods;  for  he  was  remark* 
ably  attentive  to  all  matters  in  which  religion  was  concern- 
ed* He  procured  a  decree  of  senate,  that  ^^  all  the  temples 
having  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy  should  be  restored, 
their  bounds  traced,  and  expiation  made  for  them,  and  that 
the  form  of  expiation  should  be  sought  in  the  books  by  the 
duumvirs.  That  a  league  of  hospitality  should  be  formed 
by  public  authority  with  the  people  of  Ceere,  because  they 
had  afforded  a  reception  to  the  sacred  utensils,  and  to  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  people;  and  because  to  th^  kindness  of 
that  nation  it  was  owing,  that  the  worship  of  the  immortal 
gods  had  not  been  intermitted;  that  Capitoline  games  should 
be  exhibited  in  hcmour  of  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and  great, 
for  having,  in  time  of  danger,  protected  his  own  mansion, 
and  the  citadel  of  Rome;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  citi- 
zens, for  the  due  performance  thereof,  should  be  incorpora- 
ted  by  the  dictator,  out  of  diose  who  resided  in  the  capitol 
and  fort."  Mention  was  also  introduced  of  expiating,  the 
voice  which  had  been  heard  by  night,  giving  notice  of  the 
calamity  before  the  Gallic  war,  and  which  had  been  neglect- 
ed; and  an  order  was  made  that  a  temple  should  be  erected 
to  Aius  Locutius,  in  the  new  street.  The  gold,  which  had 
b^n  rescued  from  the  Gauls,  and  also  what  had  been,  during 
the  hurry  of  the  alarm,  carried  from  the  other  temples. into 
the  recess  of  Jupiter's  temple,  was  altogether  judged  to  be 
sacred,  and  ordered  to  be  deposited  under  the  thrune  of  Ju- 
piter, because  no  one  could  recollect  to  what  temples  it 
ought  to  be  returned.  The  state  had,  before  this,  manifest- 
ed a  high  regard  to  religion,  in  accepting  a  contribution  of 
gold  from  the  matrons,  when  the  public  fund  was  found  in- 
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sufficient  to  make  up  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  rather  than  meddle  with  the  sacred  gold.  To  the 
matrons  public  thanks  were  given,  and  also  the  privilege 
of  having  funeral  orations  delivered  in  honour  of  them  on 
their  death,  the  same  as  on  that  of  the  men.  When  he  had 
finished  such  business  as  respected  the  gods,  and  such  as 
could  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  as 
the  tribunes  never  ceased  teasing  the  commons  in  their  ha- 
rangues to  abandon  the  ruins,  and  remove  to  Veii,  a  city 
ready  for  their  reception,  being  attended  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  senate,  he  mounted  the  tribunal  and  spoke  to  this  ef  • 
feet. 

LI.  ^^  Romans,  so  strong  isviy  aversion  from  holding  con- 
tentions with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  that  while  I  resided 
at  Ardea,  I  had  no  other  consolation  in  my  melancholy  exile 
than  that  I  was  at  a  distance  from  such  contests^  and,  on 
account  of  these,  I  was  fully  determined  never  to  return, 
even  though  ye  should  recall  me  by  a  decree  of  senate  and 
order  of  the  people.  Nor  was  it  any  change  of  my  senti- 
ments, which  induced  me  now  to  revisit  Rome,  but  the  situa- 
tion of  your  affairs.  For  the  point  in  question  was,  not 
whether  I  should  reside  in  my  native  land,  but  whether  that 
land,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  should  keep  in  its  own 
established  seat?  And  on  the  present  occasion  most  willingly 
would  I  remain  silent,  did  not  this  struggle  also  affect  the 
essential  interests  of  my  country;  to  be  wanting  to  which,  as 
long  as  life  remains,  were  base  iiv  others,  in  Camillus  infa- 
mous. For  to  what  purpose  have  we  laboured  its  recovery! 
Why  have  we  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy! 
After  it  has  been  recovered,  shall  we  voluntarily  desert  it! 
Notwithstanding  that  the  capitol  and  citadel  continued  to  be 
held  and  inhabited  by  the  gods  and  the  natives  of  Rome,  even 
when  the  Gauls  were  victorious,  and  in  possession  of  the 
whole  city; ,  notwithstanding  that  the  Romans  are.  now  the 
victors;  shall  that  capitol  and  citadel  be  abandoned  with  all 
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the  rest,  and  our  prosperity  become  the  cause  of  greater  de- 
solation, than  our  adversity  was?  In  truth,  if  we  had  no  reli- 
gious institutions  which  were  founded  together  with  the  city, 
and  regularly  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another; 
yet  the  divine  power  has  beei)  so   manifestly  displayed  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  the  Roman  affairs,  that  I  should  think 
all  disposition  to  be  negligent  in  paying  due  honour  to  the 
gods  effectually  removed  from  the  minds  of  men.     For,  take 
a  review  of  the  transactions  of  these  latter  years  in  order,-— 
prosperous  and  adverse, — yt  will  find  that  in  every  instance 
prosperity  constantly  attended  submission  to  the  immortals, 
and  adversity  the  neglect  of  them.     To  begin  with  the  war 
of  Veii:  for  what  a  number  of  years,  and  with  what  an  im- 
mensity of  labour,  was  it   carried  on?     Yet  it  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  conclusicm,  until,  in  obedience  to  the  admonition 
of  the  gods,  the  water  was  discharged  from  the  Alban  lake. 
Consider,  did  this  unparalleled  train  of  misfortunes,  which 
ruined  our  city,  commence  until  the  voice  sent  from  heaven, 
concerning  the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  had  been  disregarded; 
until  the  laws  of  nations  had  been  violated  by  our  ambassa- 
dors;^and  until  we,  with  the  same  indifference  towards  the  dei- 
ties, passed  over  that  crime  which  we  were  bound  to  punish? 
Vanifuished,  therefore,  made  captives,  and  ransomed,  we  have 
suffered  such  punishments  at  the  hands   of  gods  and  men,  as 
render  us  a  warning  to   the  whole  world.     After  this,  our 
misfortunes  again  reminded  us  of  our  duty   to  the  heavens. 
We  fled  for  refuge  into  the  capitol,  to  the  mansion  of  Jupi- 
ter, supremely  good  and  great.  The  sacred  utensils,  amidst 
the  ruin  of  our  own  properties,  we  partly  concealed  in  the 
earth,  partly  conveyed  out  of  the  enemy's  sight,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.     Abandoned  by  gods  and  men,  yet  we  did 
not  intermit  the  sacred  worship.  The  consequence  was,  they 
restored  us  to  our  country,  to  victory,  and  to  our  former  re* 
nown  in  war^  which  we  had  forfeited;   and   on  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,  who,  blinded  by  avarice,  broke  the  faith  of  a  trea* 
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ty  in  respect  to  the  weight  of  the.  gold,  they  turned  diamay, 
and  flighty  and  slaughter. 

LII.  ^^  When  ye  reflect  on  tfiese  strong  instanceaLof  the 
powerful  effects  produced  on  the   affairs   of  men  by  their 
either  honouring^or  neglecting  the  deity,  do  ye  not  perceive, 
Romans,  what  an  act  of  impiety  we  are  about  to  perpetrate^ 
even  in  the  very  moment  of  emerging  from  the  wreck  and 
ruin  which  followed  our  former  misconduct?    We  are  in 
possession  of  a  city  built  under  the  direction  of  auspices  and 
auguries,  in  which  there  is  not  a  spot  but  is  full  of  gods  and 
religious  rites.     The  days  of  the  anniversary  sacrifices  are 
not  more  precisely  stated,  than  are  the  places  where  they 
are  to  be  performed.     All  these  gods,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, do  ye  intend,  Romans,  to  forsake?    What  similitude 
does  your  conduct  bear  to  that,  which  lately,  during  the 
siege,  was  beheld,  with  no  less  admiration  by  the  enemy 
than  by  yourselves,  in  that  excellent  youth   Caius  Fabius, 
when  he  went  down  from  the  citadel  through  '  the  midst  of 
Gallic  weapons,  and  performed  on  the  Quirinal  hill  the  an- 
niversary rites  pertaining  to  the  Fabian  family?     Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  religious  performances  of  particular  fami- 
lies   should    not    be    intermitted,    though    war    obstruct, 
but  that  the  public  rites  and  the  Roman  gods  should  be 
forsaken  even  in  time  of  peace;  and  that  the  pontiffs  and 
flamens  should  be  more  negligent  of  those  rites  of  reli^on 
than  was  a  private  person?  Some,  perhaps,  may  say,  we  will 
perform  these  at  Veii;  we  will  send  our  priests  Aither  for 
that  purpose:  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  established  forms.    Even  in  the  case  of  the  feast 
of  Jupiter,  (not  to  enumerate  all  the    several  gods,  and  all 
the  different  kinds  of  sacred  rites,)  can  the  ceremonies  of  the 
lectistemium  be  performed  in  any  other  place  than    the 
capitol?    What  shall  I  say  of  the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta;  and 
of  the  statue,  that  pledge  of  empire,  which  is  kept  under  the 
safeguard  of  her   templet^    What,  O  Mars  Gradivus,  and 
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thou.  Father  Quirinus,  of  thy  AncUia?^  Is  it  right  that 
those  sacred  things,  coeval  with  the  city,  nay  some  of  them 
more  ancient  than  the  city  itself^'should  all  be  abandoned  to 
profiemation?  Now,  observe  the  dilBFerence  between  us  and 
^our  ancestors.  They  handed  down  to  us  certain  sacred 
rites  to  be  performed  on  the  Alban,  and  on  the  Lavinian 
mounts.  Was  it  then  deemed  not  offensive  to  the  gods, 
that  such  rites  should  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  from  the  ci- 
ties of  our  enemies;  and  shall  we,  without  impiety,  remove 
them  from  hence  to  an  enemy's  city,  to  Veiif  Recollect,  I 
beseech  you,  how  often  sacred  rites  are  performed  anew, 
because  some  particular  ceremony  of  our  country  has  been 
omitted  through  negligence  or  accident  In  a  late  instance, 
what  other  matter,  after  the  prodigy  of  the  Alban  lake,  prov- 
ed a  remedy  for  the  distresses  brought  on  the  commonwealth 
by  the  war  of  Veii,  but  the  repetition  of  them,  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  auspices?  But  besides,  as  if  zealously  attached 
to  religious  institutions,  we  have  brought  not  only  foreign 
deities  to  Rome,  but  have  established  new  ones.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  imperial  Juno  was  removed  hither  from 
Veii;  and  with  what  a  crowded  attendance  was  her  dedica- 
tion on  the  Aventine  celebrated?  And  how  greatly  was  it 
distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  matrons?  We 
have  passed  an  order  for  the  erecting  of  a  temple  to  Aius  Lo- 
cutius  in  the  new  street,  out  of  regard  to  the  heavenly  voice 
which  was  heard  there.  To  our  other  solemnities  we  have 
added  Capitoline  games,  and  have,  by  direction  of  the  se- 
nate, founded  a  new  college  for  the  performance  thereof. 
Where  was  there  occasion  for  any  of  these  institutions,  if 

*AncUey  a  shield,  sapposed  to  be  of  the  god  Mars,  said  to  have  falleD 
from  hearea  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  It  was  reposited  io  the  saiic(aarjr» 
and  kept  with  g^at  care  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  called  Salii.  Beiog  coq. 
sidered  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  the  empire .  to  preyent  its 
being  stolen,  eleren  others  were  made,  exactly  resembling  it,  and  laid  up 
with  it . 
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we  were  to  abandon  the  city  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Gauls;  if  it  was  against  our  will  that  we  resided  in  the  capi- 
tol  for  the  many  months  that  the  seige  continaed;  if  it  was 
through  a  motive  of  fear  that  we  suiFered  ourselves  to  be 
confined  there  by  the  enemy?  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of 
the  sacred  rites  and  the  temples,  what  are  we  now  to  say  of 
the  priests?     Does   it  not  occur  to  you,  what  a  degree  of 
profaneness  would  be  committed  with  respect  to  them?    For 
the  vestals  have  but  that  one  residence,  from  which  nothing 
ever  disturbed  them,  except  the  capture  of  the  city.     It  is 
deemed  impious  if  the  Flamen  Dialis  remain  one  night  out 
of  the  city.     Do  ye  intend  to  make  them  Veientian  priests 
instead  of  Roman?     And,  O  Vesta,  shall  thy  virgins  for- 
sake thee?    And  shall  the  flamen,  by  foreign  residence,  draw 
every  night  on  himself  and  the  commonwealth  so  great  a 
load  of  guilt?    What  shall  we  say  of  other  kinds  of  business 
which  we  necessarily  transact  under  auspices,  and  almost 
all  within  the  Pomcerium?    To  what  oblivion,  or  to  what 
neglect,  are  we  to  consign  them?     The  assemblies  of  the  cu- 
rias, which  have  the  regulation  of  military  affairs;  the  assem- 
blies of  the  centuries,  in  which  ye  elect  consuls  and  niilitary 
tribunes;  where  can  they  be  held  under  auspices,  except  in 
the  accustomed  place?    Shall  we  transfer  these  to  Veil?    Or 
shall  the  people,  in  order  to  hold  their  meetings;  lawfully 
crowd  together  here,  with  so  great  inconvenience,  and  into  a 
city  deserted  by  gods  and  men? 

LI II.  ^^  But  it  is  urged  that  the  case  itself  compels  us  to 
leave  a  city  desolated  by  fire  and  ruin,  and  remove  to  Veii, 
where  every  thing  is  entire,  and  not  to  distress  the  needy 
commons  by  building  here.  Now,  I  think,  Romans,  it 
must  be  evident  to  most  of  you,  though  I  should  not  say  a 
word  on  the  subject,  that  this  is  but  a  pretext  held  out  to 
serve  a  purpose,  and  not  the  real  motive.  For  ye  remem- 
ber, that  this  scheme  of  our  removing  to  Veii  was  agitated 
before  the  coming  of  the  Gauls,  when  the  buildings,  both 
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public  and  private,  were  onhurt,  and  when  the  eity  stood  in 
safety.     Ob«erve,  then,  tribunes,  the  difference  between  my 
way  of  thinking  and  yours.    Ye  are  of  opinion,  that  even 
though  it  were  not  advisable  to  remove  at  that  time,  yet  it 
is  plainly  expedient  now*    On  the  contrary,  and  be  not  sur^ 
prised  at  what  I  say  until  ye  hear  my  reasons,  even  allowing 
that  it  had  been  advisable  so  to  do,  when  the  whole  city  was 
in  a  state  of  safety,  I  would  not  vote  for  leaving  these  ruins 
now.     At  that  time,  removing  into  a  captured  city  from  a 
victory  obtained,  had  been  a  cause  glorious  to  us  and  our  pos<r 
terity;  but  now,  it  would  be  wretched  and  dishonourable  to 
us,  while  it  would  be  glorious  to  the  Gauls.     For  we  shall 
appear  not  to  have  left  our  country  in  consequence  of  our 
successes,  but  from  being  vanquished;  and  by  the  flight  at 
the   AUia,  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  blockade  of  the 
capitol,    to  have  been  obliged  to  forsake  our  dwellings, 
and  fly  from  a  place  which  we  had  not  strength  to  de- 
fend.    And  have  the  Gauls  been  able  to  demolish  Rome, 
and  shall  the  Romans  be  deemed  unable  to  restore  itP  What 
remains,  then,  but  that  ye  allow  them  to  come  with  new  for* 
ces,  for  it  is  certain  they  have  numbers  scarcely' credible,  and 
make  it  their  choice  to  dwell  in  this  city,  once  captured  by 
them,  and  now  forsaken  by  you?    What  would  you  think,  if, 
not  the  Gauls,  but  your  old  enemies  the  iEquans  or  Vol- 
scians,  should  form  the  design  of  removing  to  Rome?   Would 
ye  be  willing   that  they  should  become  Romans,  and  you 
^Veientians?    Or  would  ye  that  this  should  be  either  a  desert 
in  your  possession,  or  a  city  in  that  of  the  enemy?    Any 
thing  more  impious  I  really  cannot  conceive.     Is  it  out  of 
aversion  from  the  trouble  of  rebuilding,  that  ye  are  ready  to 
incur  such  guilt  and  such  disgrace?    Supposing  that  there 
could  not  be  erected  a  better  or  more  ample  structure  than 
that  cottage  of  our  founder,  were  it  not  more  desirable  to 
dwell  in  cottages,  after  the  manner  of  shepherds  and  rustics, 
in  %hc  midst  of  your  sabred  places  and  tutelar  deities*  than 
VOL.  <«^-d  S 
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to  have  the  commonwealth*  go  into  exile?  Our  forefathers, 
a  body  of  uncivilized  strangers,  when  there  was  nothing  in 
these  places  but  woods  and  marshes,  erected  a  city  in  a  very 
short  time«  Do  we,  though  we  have  the  capitol  and  citadel 
safe,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  standing,  think  it  too  great 
a  labour  to  rebuild  one  that  has  been  burned^  What  each 
particular  man  would  have  done,  if  his  house  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  should  the  whole  of  us  refuse,  in  the  case  of 
a  general  conflagration? 

LIV.  ^  Let  me  ask  you,  if,  through  some  ill  design  or 
accident,  a  fire  should  break  out  at  Veii,  and  the  flames  be- 
ing spread  by  the  wind,  as  might  be  the  case,  should  consume 
a  great  part  of  the  city:  must  we  seek  Fidenee,  or  Gabii,  or 
some  other  city,  to  remove  to?  Has  our  native  soil  so  slight 
a  hold  of  our  affections;  and  this  earth,  which  we  call  our 
mother?  Or  does  our  love  for  our  country  extend  no  farther 
than  the  surface,  and  the  timber  of  the  houses?  I  assure 
you,  for  I  will  confess  it  readily,  that  during  the  time  of  my 
absence,  (which  I  am  less  willing  to  recollect,  as  the  eiFect 
of  ill  treatment  from  you,  than  of  my  own  hard  fortune,)  as 
often  as  my  country  came  into  my  mind,  every  one  of  these 
circumstances  occurred  to  me;  the  hills,  the  plains,  the  Tiber, 
the  face  of  the  country  to  which  my  eyes  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  this  sky,  under  which  I  had  been  bom  and  edu* 
cated;  and  it  is  my  wish,  Romans,  that  these  may  now  en- 
gage you,  by  the  ties  of  affection,  to  remain  in  your  own 
established  settlements,  rather  than  hereafter  prove  the  cause 
of  your  pining  away  in  anxious  regret  at  having  left  them. 
Not  without  good  reason  did  gods  and  men  select  this  apot 
for  the  building  of  Rome,  where  are  most  healthful  hills,  a 
commodious  river,  whose  stream  brings  down  the  produce  of 
the  interior  countries^  while  it  opens  a  passage  for  foreign 
commerce;  the  sea,  so  near  as  to  answer  every  purpose  of 
convenience,  yet  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  expose  it  to 
danger  from  the  fleets  of  foreigners;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
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regions  of  Italy,  a  Bituation  singularly  adapted  by  its  nature 
lo  promote  the  increase  of  a  city.    Of  this  the  very  size, 
as  it  was,  must  be  held  a  demonstration.    Romans,  this  pre- 
sent year  is  the  three  hundred  and  sixty«fifth  of  the  city; 
during  so  long  a  time  have  ye  been  engaged  in  war,  in  the 
nudst  of  nations  of  the  oldest  standing:  yet,  not  to  mention 
single  nations,  neither  the  iEquans  in  conjuncticm  with  the 
Volscians,  who  possess  so  many  and  so  strong  towns,  nor  the 
whole  body  of  Etruria,  possessed  of  such  extensive  power 
by  land  and  sea,  and  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy, 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  have  shown  themselves  equal  to 
you  in  war.    This  being  the  case,  where  can  be  the  wisdom 
in  making  trial  of  a  change,  when,  though  your  valour  might 
accompany  you  in  your  removal  to  another  place,  the  fortune 
of  this  spot  could  not  certainly  be  transferred?     Here  is  the 
capitol,  where  a  human  head  being  formerly  found,  it  was 
foretold  that  in  that  spot  should  be  the  head  of  the  world, 
and  the  seat  of  sovereign  empire.     Here,  when  the  capitol 
was  to  be  cleared  by  the  rites  of  augury,  Juventas  and  Ter- 
minus, to  the  very  great  joy  of  our  fathers,  suffered  not  them- 
selves to  be  moved.     Here  is  the  fire  of  Vesta,  here  the 
Ancilia  sent  down  from  heaven,  here  all  the  gods,  and  they, 
too,  propitious  to  your  stay.^'     Camillus  is  said  to  have  af- 
fected them  much  by  other  parts  of  his  discourse,  but  par- 
ticularly by  that  which  related  to  religious  matters.  But  still 
the  affair  remained  in  suspense,  until  an  accidental  expres- 
sion, seasonably  uttered,  determined  it.    For  in  a  short  time 
after  this,  the  senate  sitting  on  this  business  in  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  it  happened  that  some  cohorts,  returning  from  re- 
lieving the  guards,  passed  through  the  Forum  in  their  march, 
when  a  centurion  in  the  Comitium  called  out,  **  Standard* 
bearer,  fix  your  standard.     It  is  best  for  us  to  stay  here.^' 
On  hearing  which  expression,  the  senate,  coming  forth  from 
the  Curia,  caUed  out  with  one  voice,  that  **  they  embraced 
the  omen;"  and  the  surrounding  crowd  of  commons  joined 
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their  approbtdoii.  TThe  proposed  law  being  tlien  rejected^ 
they  set  aboat  rebuSding  the  city  in  all  parts  at  once.  Tiles 
were  supplied  at  the  public  expense,  and  liberty  granted  to 
hew  st«nies  and  fell  timber,  wherever  each  person  chose,  se* 
cwnty  being  taken  for  their  completing  the  edifices  within 
the  year.  Their  haste  took  away  all  attention  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  coarse  of  the  streets:  for  setting  aside  all  regard 
to  distinction  of  property,  they  buik  on  any  ^)ot  which  they 
found  vacant.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  the  old  sewers, 
which  at  first  were  conducted  under  the  public  streets,  do 
now,  in  many  places,  pass  under  private  houses,  and  that  the 
form  of  the  city  appears  as  if  force  alone  had  directed  the 
distribntion  of  the  lots. 
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